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Jlrffcfe. 

«  EPIPHANY.51 

One  of  the  words  which  becomes  familiar  to  students 
of  the  Bible  in  English  is  the  word  Glory.  It  is  found 
both  an  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  Hebrew 
word  to  be  glorified  means  to  burst  forth  or  to  become 
visible.  Just  as  the  sun  below  the  horizon  gradually 
rises  and  floods  all  things  with  the  radiancy  of  its  light, 
so  the  word  Glory  carries  with  it  something  of  the  splen¬ 
dour  of  the  dawn.  The  Greek  word  translated  Glory 
means  much  the  same.— Something  which  was  hidden 
is  made  to  appear.  It  existed  before,  but  it  was  invisible. 
It  needed  an  Epiphany  or  manifestation  ;  when  it  became 
manifest,  then  it  is  described  as  Glory .  So  S.  John 
comments  on  the  miracle  of  Cana— 51  This  beginning  of 
miracles  did.  Jesus  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  and  manifested 
forth  His  Glory.  ”  S.  John  ii.  9.  The  Love  and  the 


Wisdom  and  the  Power  were  in  Christ  before,  but 
becoming  visible  to  man  they  are  described  as  Glory. 

As  in  nature  the  electric  force  is  hidden  everywhere,  in 
the  dewdrop  or  in  the  mote  of  dust,  but  only  at  times 
becomes  visible,  darting  forth  in  the  lightning  Sash,  so 
when  Christ's  love  Sashes  forth  in  deeds  of  power  or 
gentleness  it  is  His  Glory . 

In  Isaiah  xlv.  15  we  find  the  prophet  saying  “Verily 
Thou  art  a  God  that  hidest  Thyself.”  God  is  hidden 
from  us  in  our  earthly  fallen  state,  but  every  unveiling 
of  the  chai  acter  of  God  is  Glory.  God  is  manifest  in  holi¬ 
ness.  As  beauty  and  strength  are  the  external  expres¬ 
sions  of  bodily  health,  so  Glory  is  the  expression  of  divine 
holiness.  Or  to  take  just  one  other  illustration  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  in  the  Bible.  S.  John  says  that  God  1 
is  Light.  Now  light  in  itself  and  by  itself  is  invisible  to  I 
men  ;  it  needs  some  material  or  medium  in  which  to  | 
have  its  Epiphany  and  become  manifest.  If  a  man  were 
to  be  plugged  into  pure  light,  we  are  told  that  the  effect  | 
on  him  would  be  that  of  dense  darkness.  Light  must  j 
have  a  medium  ;  it  must  have  either  a  surface  that  will  { 
reflect  or  a  substance  that  will  consume.  So  too  the  | 
Divine  being  and  character  must  have  a  medium  in  which  ‘ 
to  make  an  Epiphany  and  so  become  visible  to  men. 

God  partly  expresses  Himself  to  us  in  creation.  18  The 
invisible  things  of  Him  from  the  creation  of  the  world 
are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are 
made,  even  His  eternal  Power  and  Godhead.”  Romans 
i.  20.  No  creature  is  too  mean  to  serve  as  a  medium  by 
which  something  of  His  power  and  wisdom  may  be  mani¬ 
fested  ;  and  so  “  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  His  Glory E 
Isaiah  vs.  3.  We  know  indeed  that  nature  as  a  whole 
shares  the  fall,  and  that  therefore  it  has  become  a  less  per¬ 
fect  medium  even  in  its  own  degree  of  the  Glory  of  God  ; 
there  are  plague,  famine,  and  pestilence,  ravening  beasts 
and  noisome  snakes,  but  it  still  serves  as  the  medium  of 
the  Glory  o?  God  ;  that  is,  it  manifests  forth  according 
to  its  measure  and  degree  the  Wisdom,  Power  and  Love 
of  God. 

But  God  has  created  a  higher  medium  for  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  Himself,  not  indeed  separate  from  nature,  but 
its  crown.  When  we  are  taught  in  the  beginning  of  the  | 
Bible  that  God  made  man  in  His  own  image,  it  signifies  f 
among  other  things  that  human  nature  was  so  made  as  / 
to  be  capable  of  being  the  medium  of  God’s  Glory  in 
the  highest  possible  sense.  God’s  holiness  could  be 
revealed  in  man  ;  the  Epiphany  of  the  Wisdom,  Power 
and  Love  of  God  in  their  perfection  could  be  through 
man.  But  men  as  we  know  them  are  sinful ;  owing  to 
their  sinfulness  they  cannot  fully  reflect  the  beauty  of 
God’s  love,  just  as  creation  owing  to  the  fall  cannot 
now  to  the  fulness  of  its  capacity  manifest  God,  so  too 
the  human  part  of  creation  cannot,  as  it  is,  be  the 
Epiphany  of  God  in  perfection.  But  a  new  and  perfect  t, 
human  nature  could  reveal  God  ;  and  this  new  human  f 
nature  is  to  be  found  in  Christ.  The  Glory  of  God  is  a  f 
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living  man— not'  man  with  all  his  sins  and  imperfections  ; 
these  obscure  the  Glory,— but  the  living  1  Man  Christ 
Jesus.  S.  John  uses  the  very  Word  s  “We  beheld  Hi* 
Glory,  the  Glory  as  of  the'bnly  begotten 'tif  '(he  Father, 
foil  df  grace  and  truth."  The  hidden  Gob  is  no  longer 
hidden  ;  no  longer  do  we  have  but  partial  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  Him  in  the  beauty  and  order  of  nature :  we 
have  the  full  manifestation1  6f  Him  iii  the 1  perfection  of 
human  nature.  And  thus  Christ  is  called  in  the 
New  Testament  “  the  Image  of  Gob,”  because  God  is 
fully' ihaihifest  In'  Him.  "  S.  Paui  speaks  of  Him  as  “  The 
Imagffuof  the  Invisible  God."  Colossians  i..  15.  We 
hav'e1  the"  »  Light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Glory  of  God 
in  the-face  of  Jesus-Ghrist.”  II  Corinthians  jv.  6. 

Men  seek  an  Epiphany  of  Gon,  something  by.  which 
they  may  know  Him  ;  in  their  blind  searchings  they 
create’  epiphanies  out  of  their  own  vain  imagination. 
»  Professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they  became  fools, 
and  they  changed  ilie' Glory  of  the  incorruptible.  Gob 
into  ah  image  made  li'lte  to  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds 
and  to  'fourfooted  beasts  and  created  things.!’  Romans 
i.  22-23.  We  find  elephant-headed  gods  and  monkey-gods 
in  India.  We' find'  a  fish-god  among  the, Philistines  ; 
a  calf-god  among  the  perverted  Israelites,  and  so,  on 
without  number.  Pass  through  the  streets  of  Calcutta 
and  we  see  within  its  shrines  a  repulsive  image  “ of 
grotesque  and  startling  ugliness! — a  hideous  black  woman 
enjoying  the  possession  of  no  less  than  four’  well  deve: 
loped  arms,  and  with’a  huge  pointed  Wood-red,  tongue, 
hanging,  out  of  her  mouth.  In  one  liarid  she  holds  a 
drawn  sword,  in  another  the  severed'  head  of  a  mighty, 
giant,  while  the  other  two  hands  are  supposed  to  be 
engaged  in’  welcoming 'and  Blessmg'fier  votaries.— ..... 
Sometimes  she’  Is  represented  ; standing  with  one, foot 
planted  oh  the  breast’  and  the  other  upon  tjje  thigfe 
of  her  prostrate' husband’, The  great  God  Siva.*  When 
so  depicted,  her  girdle  (she  has  ho  other  covering  for 
her  person)  consists  of  the  severed  hands  if  her 
defeated  Toes.'  For  ornament  the  terrible  feeing  wears 
a  necklace  of  the  heads’  of  giants  wjtrop ’she ;  had 
slain, ©and  whose  ‘  warm  blood  '  she  had  actually  quafie’d 
in  savage  deligfetf’  tier 'barrings' are' the  dead  '  bodies 
of  her’  slaughtered'  enemies. ” t  “ Her  black  features, 
(he  dark  night  ’fri  '  which’  ‘'she  is  worshipped,/  the 
.isitK' name'  is  'associate^T/ '  the 


rmc  10.  Ill  .11  wlvacit  ^he’ls  represented,  the  unfeniiniiie 
and  warlike  poStufe'Tri'ii’feich’  shestands,' aiidW’,  but  not 
least,  the  deSpe’fafe  “character  of’some  of  her  votaries, 
invest  her  name"  frith 'V' terror’  which' "  is  without  'a 
parallel 'in  the'  mythdlogica!  legends  of  tW  j-IintSus.'' ,j 
Such  is- ah  ' Ep iphUiiy' i  m  agi  hetf  ‘  by  'man  in' Bengal  |/ 
such  is  the  ghry  Wors'tiiiSpei  ‘  by  prfefiafeiy  three-fourths’ 
of  the  Hindu  population  of  Bengal. 

Compare  it  With"  itih’"£/$ta')iy  of  Gob  set  forth/in 
the  Christian  Gbipeiio** Hie  GiSry'  tif  Gob  irtWe'Face  of’ 
Jesus  OHRist.1*  'The  G'liiy  fs'the  jperfecti’oti 'of, a  Divine, 
life  livediiinder  Kiitfiairbilhditio'ns, :  : 'The  life  is.perfect  in 
all  its  stages— rnfcnct/f  thiid hood,’  fnanhood— in  ’each 

transcendent  in  its  titotai  ’Beiuty.  "  Wise’,  men  "'from  the 
East  came' seeking  for  ©Redeemer,  for  One  born1  a  Sing, 
and  knee!iilg'inki'dbratW'n',bef6feliW'’ltlTiht’s  cradle  see  in 
the  hoty  Babe  the'E^^bvij! 'fe'f  ’GoD.  <«  Truly  this  was; 
God's  ®bri“  exdSih»-'Uti'‘ceriturWif  as’ 'he  'notes  the 
patience'and-maj»f/«Wlle’ftiltere#P8%4g1i  soltffer  from" 
theWtstseS  hi  the'ierii^SSI  Christ  the®»tt«y  ofGo'n." 
“  Lesn',  \Vhat  iviif;Th  'AT'  !vl'.'Ofi'nte  td'dof  '^cries' the  Jewish 

*  Dr.  J  N  Bhattacharjec  says  in  Hindu  Cain:  and  Strli,  p,  408, 
that  iKe  true  esoicnc  ekpiahatron  of'ttiis  to  fee  found  in  the  Tantras 
is  SO 

t  J  C&mpmi&MW'*'  ” 

%  Shib  Chnndec  Rose.  The  Hindu*  as  they  are,  p.  148= 


Pharisee.  Saul  struck  down  to  the  earth  by  the  Glory  of 
the  kisen  Lord  knows  osice .  that  here  is  the  true 
Epiphany  of  Gon,  In  th^'/hdpless  Babe,  in  the  crucified 
Man','  in  the  Riseri.  Lord,  .,|n  Jhsus  the  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  for  evert  is  Lh tj.piorv  of  God  E.i~t  and  West, 
Jew  and  Gentile  Join  in  recognizing  that  God  has  visited 
jiis  pe°p!e._  ,  l 

“  The  Glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed,  and  all 
flesh  shall  see  it  togdt|iigr  j  for  the  mouth  ol  the  Lord 
hath  spoken  it.”t.  Jsaiah.x^J-  . 

Kali  dr  Christ?  Man’s  foul  imagination  or  God’s 
gracious. gift  ?  Ip  which  is  God  man i lest  ?  Which  is 
the  true  Epiphany  of  the  Divine  ?  Through  which  is 
the  Glory  of  God  revealed  ? 


Correspondence. 

CREATION  AND  IMMORTALITY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Epiphany. 

Dear  Sir,— AIS9W  me  a  few.  words  as  an. answer  to 
Mr.  K unikunanV fetter  in  No!! jg.  I  suppose  that ,  Mr. 
K.iis  npt  only  “  a  sta^ci^  bplieyg?  in  the  gods,”  but  also 
an  advocate  of  Vedantist ’Pantheism.  To  Mr.  IC.  the1- 
idea  of  creation  seems  to  be  the  mother  of  errors.  44  There 
never  was  a  time  when  there  was  a  creation,’’  writes 
Mr.  K.  in  a.  former  letter  (Objections  to  Christianity)  • 
’an4,in  No.  ,5©  “there  is  np  creation  but  manifestation.” 
The  world  and  the  squl  are^ eternal,  as  God  is  eternal. 
'There  is  only  He,  .unchangeable.  “.Not  something1 
different,  not  myself  -and-  him/’  1  am-- well  aware  that'1 
many  tl staunch  believers  in  the' gods’-  share  this  idea. 

11  T^he  ges& us  non  *  but  that  the  ideals  hot' 

'“corroborated  by  scientific  view",  I  intended  to  show,  in 
my  letter  in  No.  39.  I.  don’t  believe  in  Pantheism  or 
(Materialism.  Neither  of  these  two  can  explain  the 
world  that  offers  itself  to  our  observation.  If  there  is 
“  nothing  eise'than  Brahma,”  then  the  distinction  be'-" 
tween  right  and  wrong,  the  feeling  of-  being  responsible 
'for  one’s  own  acts,  and  even  ,  the  religious  sentiment 
are  as  many  errors. ,  ,  Ideas,  that ’  according  to  comentiuih 
gentii.  are  indelibly  bquncl  up  with  human  sentient, 
and  experience  are  declared  to  be  erroneous  (Compare 
"The  Needs  of  India,”  No,  43  and  “Gob’s  Will  and- 
Mail’s  Will,’’  No,  50.)  By.  such  abnegation  of  ideas  that- 
Are  Wed  on  common’'  experience  a  system  does  ndt’ 
recoramenfj  itself."  As  to creation,. and  immortality/'of 
the  soul  allow  me  to  say  that  it  iremains  to  be  proved' 
that  creation  always  means  combination.  The  soul- is- 
certainly 'no  combination.  But  the 'soul  is  different 
from  God,  also  according,  t.o  the  Bible.  Like  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  concentrated'throu'gfe'a  burning  glass,  kindle 
a  fire  that  is  different  from  and  no ’diminution  of  the 
sun’s  fire,  so  the  spirit  of  man  was  ri‘  kindled  "  by  the 
breath  of  God.  .  Th,?  spirit  ftf.  retan  is  related  to  God 

*  _  !  ^  1 ~  «4*vvs,^«a  crtsrtS-  rtnr 


though’  the  spirit  is  .created, 'it  is  not  “in  the  nature' 
of  thing?  that  "’it  muraie.” W--  ^ 


ie."  ‘  Why,  it  .might '  even  bp  " 

'  1  q  nature  of  things ’V1'- 

component  parfs.”'-  ’1 
Certainly,  We  know  by  experience  that  man  is  mbriAlp'  ' 
that  the  body  is  dissolved ’into  its  atoms.  But  why  ft ;  is” 
that  the  vitality  is  increasing  to  a  certain  height,  and"' 
(heri-t-also  without  apparent’  reason— is  eoBtftU^Ujo  1 
decreasing, ’has,  as  far  as  I  know, -not  yet  been  fully'"-5 
expl’afr.eif.  In  youth  'as  well  as  in  old-age  the  matter 
assiplilated  by  digestion  is  the  same,  the  will  to  live" is 
the  sa'ipe,  the  atoms  of  the  body  seem  to  be  unchanged,-  " 
and  yet  the  body  after  reaching  a  certain  point  of  vitality 
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approaches  dissolution.  Can  Mr.  K.  tell  how  far  it  is 
“ in  the  nature  of  things”  that  this  .dissolution. must  ■ 
take, place,  and,  in  .what  .respect,  a  prolonged;  existence 
would  necessarily  involve  a  change,-  of  nature’s  law?, 
Tili'such  an  explanation  is.  forthcoming,  I  .shah  be  ,conr 
tent  to  believe  that  death  is  the  result  of  a  divine  decree 
and  that  the  Biblical  statement  “  through  sin  death  came 
into  the  world  ”  is  true. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Parvatipur.  A  Reader. 

POLITICS. 

To  the  Editor  op  the  Epiphany. 

DkA-R’  'Sir,— As  you  lately  In  some  of  your  issues 
had  an  article  on  politics,  I  want  to  write  something 
contradictory  to  your  views  and  would  be  glad  if;  you  bear 
the  trouble  of  giving  it  some,  space  in ,  your  esteemed 
paper..  The  sum  and  substance  of  your  article  was  that 
Indians  should  keep  themselves  aloof  from  politics  ap$ 
that  the  present  political . agitation  is.,  wrong.  Now 
it  a*  not-  only  your  view  but  also  that  of  nearly  ,  all  the 
Anglo-Indian  papers  and  all  the  British.  Officials.  The 
question  is  already  been  greatly  discussed  in  the  press 
and  on  the  platform,  but  .as  you  yourself  touched_on 
it,  I  cannot  but  respond  to  it.  Let  us  first  see  what 
politics  means.  Is  it  to  act  contrary  to  the  'holy  will  of 
God  If  it  is  so,  we  should  not  uphold  it  for  to  do 
so  is  a  sin.  To  be  political  means  to  devise  means 
for  the -.intellectual,  moral,  soda!,  and  industrial  growth 
of  any  land.  Will  God  be  offended  if  His  creatures 
try  to  take  out  their  land  from-  its  miserable  state  and’ 

try  to  make  it  prosperous  ?  Certainly  not.... . . . 

Yours  faithfully, 

Delhi.  Juvannath.1 

[We-'have  omitted  the  greater  part- of 'this  letter 
'becauie'-it  is  founded  on  a  misconception.  In  our 
article  H^e  gave  no  advice  to  Indians  in'  general  on  the 
subject  ■  of  keeping  aloof  from  politics  :  we  simply 
stated-why"  it  was  that  the  Epiphany  excluded  political 
controversy  from  its  columns.  ■■■  At  the  same  time  we 'do 
think- -t'h'at  under  the  present  circumstances  of  India, 
Indian's  :-cab  best  serve  their  country  by  promoting 
religious  and  social  reform.— Ed.,' 2LJ 


•'RELIGIOUS  CONSCIOUSNESS  OF  THE  HINDUS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Epiphany.'  ' 

Dk4R  Sir,— The  zeal  with .  which  European  .  scholars, 
who  -have'  ventured  to  dig  into  the.  entrails  "-of- 
Hindu  religious  thought,  declare  thejiindu^conscious-  - 
-ness  to'1  be  "sublime,  and  the  avidity  with  which  the 
Hindus,  seize  the  commendation,,  must  arouse  jn  every 
intelligent  Hindu  a  curiosity  to  know  their  cause  ;j  unless 
he  is  pattered  out  of  his  wits  by  the  formed,  .tlhape 
one  mdy<  be  allowed  to  be  pertinent  if  he  -traces  his 
attempts  at'  solution  of  these  -problems  in  the  Epiphany 
■for  the  pes'iisal  of  others  who  are  interested  in  religion. 

The  few' gems  of  truth  scattered  over  a  thidk  .back- 
.ground’  of 'confused  error,  the  occasional  flashes,  of  light 
appearing  in  a  gloom  which  the  Hindu  philosophers 
strove,  to  penetrate,  should  have  been  startling  discoveries 
to  the  scholars  who  had  become  acquainted  -with  the 
people  sbme •  time  before  they  began  a  study  of  the 
Hindu  scriptures  ;  and  perhaps  that  is  why  they  lay  so 
much  stress  upon  the  fact  that. the  Hindu,  sacred,  books 
contain,  some  precious  truth  . and  assert  that  the  Hindu 
consciousness'  is  even  sublime.'-  The  .discovery, must-  have 
been- startling,  because  the '’life  of'' -the  people  had  not  ' 
given  the  sHghbst  room  for  them  to  entertain  am  appre¬ 
hension  of  these  truths  in  their  sacred  books.  Truths 


as  they  were  they  had  not  the  power  to  so  effect  the  life 
of  the  people  that  a. mere  study  of  it  may  present  some 
traces  of  their  existence  in  the  written  writ.  The 
sacred  books  have- no. -groundr-rnor  has  the  religion  any 
—on  which  they  may  excuse  themselves  from  their 
responsibility  of  transforming  the  lives  of  their  votaries,^ 
by  attributing  their  failure'  to  the  pertinacity  of  the 
people.  For  Christianity,  though  it  came  only  a  few  * 
centuries  ago,  has  wielded  the  same  truths  with  peculiar  1 
energy  and  has  succeeded  in  raising  the  religious  and  < 
moral  standard  of  the  educated  Hindus.  Whence  had 
Christianity  this  peculiar  potency  which  its  eider,  the 
hoary  Hinduism,  does  not  possess  ? 

To  the  Hindus  themselves  the  new  disclosure  was  an 
agreeable  surprise.  A  vast  majority  of  them  in  their 
absorbing  pursuit  of  opulence  and  applause  had  no  time 
left  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  -.altar  of  religious  study  and 
consequently  the  value  of  their-  sacred  books  was  unknown 
to  them.  They  were  delighted  to  hear  that  their 
consciousness  was  sublime- ;  and  this  coming  at  a  time 
when  the  hitherto  unquestioned  supremacy  of  Hinduism 
is  being  vigorously  ransacked-  has  its  value  considerably 
enhanced.  However  just  and_ _  well-deserved  the  praise 
bestowed  on  Hindu  consciousness  may  be,  it  is  to  fefc 
afraid  that  the  little  speck  of  praise  has  been  magnified  tg^ 
such  a  degree  as  is  likely _to  do  more  harm  than  good  to 
the  nation.  The  effect  of  this  praise  has  beeil  ora  many 
to  intoxicate  their  brains,  depriving  them  of  the  sobriety” 
which,  is  essential  for  a  good  understanding  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  grave  errors  which  the  same  sublime 
consciousness  has  begotten  and  inextricably  intertwined 
with  the  few  truths.  This  pride  of  ancient  magnanimity 
is  Hilling  the  Hindu  to  a  perilous  torpor.  The  danger  is 
growing  more  imminent  day  by  day,  for  there  are  some 
unscrupulous  flatterers  who  are  indefatigable  in  pointing 
the  Hindus  to  their  past  and  crying  it  up  in  their  ears 
that  their  achievements  are  the  oldest  and  the  best,  thus 
winning,  ■  rather  usurping,  the  esteem  and  confidence 
which  the  unostentatious  friehds  of  India,  who  expose  her 
demerits  as  well  as  her  merits  that  she  may  amend  her¬ 
self,) '  iriohly  deserve  to  have.  It  seems  highly  desirable7 
that  the  attention  of  the  Hindus  is  directed  to  the 
immensity  of  what  they  have’  yet  to  do,  that  they  are 
reminded  of  the  social  and!the  moral  evils  that  are  eating 
into  their  vitals  and  that  the  many  dangerous  doctrines 
which  their  sacred  books  protect  under  their  authority 
and  .suffer  to  be  current  are  thrown  in  their  teeth. 

-Yours  faithfully, 

Madras.  G.  ¥.  J. 


CASTE  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Epiphany. 

Dear  Sir,— In  discussing  the  above  subject  in  your 
editorial  bn  28th  November  you '  have '  struck  out  the 
Brahmlc  plan  of  Christianising  the  Hindus.  You  said 
that  “it  has  been  contended  that  it  is  quite ’possible  for 
an  Mdiah'to  become  a  Christian' and  at  the  same  time  to 
cbmtffiise  as  a  member  of  Hiridii  Society  observing  'the 
rules1' Of  baste.  It  is  said  that  in  Sind’  there  are  some 
hundreds -'of  men  baptized  into  -  membership  of  the' 
Christian  Church  who-  live  in  Hindu  homes  and  scrupu- 
lousljpSbserve  all  the 'prescriptions  and- usages  of  caste.” 
Now  ;  it  will  be  remiembebedTh'al  ifc  is  the  Adi  Brahmo 
Samaj  or  rather  Raja' Rath  Mohun  Roy  who  -first,  both 
by  example  and  precept,"  had  inculcated  the  idea  of 
propagating  Brahmoism  by  means  of  caste.-  I  beg  to 
give  an  extract  from  a  book  entitled  “The  Brahmo 
•Somaj  or  Hindu  Theistic  Church  ”  by  G.  S.  Leonard « 
(W.  Newman  &  Co.,  1879)  for^your  information: — » 
“The  liivriita  impugns  the  conduct  of  the  countrymen* 
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of  Ram  Mohan  Roy,  and  anticipates  the  ingratitude  and 
injustice  with  which  they  would  have  treated  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  patriot  on  his  return  from  England.  It  sums 
up  by  asserting  that  he  would  most  probably  have  been 
excommunicated,  and  the  Dharma.  Savha  would,  without 
doubt, ■  have  pronounced  him  an  outcast  for  having 
crossed  the  seas,  and  sojourned  in  a  Christian  country, 
among  a  Christian  people,  whom  they  regarded  as  Javans 
and  Mkehchhas ,  although  the  Raja  had,  with  scrupulous 
concern,  strictly  observed  the  rules  of  caste  up  to  his 
last  moments,  as  is  related  by  Dr.  and  Miss  Carpentei 
in  the  English  journals  of  the  day.  At  a  dinner  given 
to  the  Raja  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  he  is  said  to  have 
only  touched  the  rice  and  water,  without  tasting  any¬ 
thing.  He  observed  the  same  restriction  at  the  two 
entertainments  given  in  honor  of  him  by  Louis  Phillippe, 
King  of  France.  Dr.  Carpenter  says  '  lie  had  the  sacred 
thread  on  his  shoulder  down  to  his  last  moment,  and 
was  very  apprehensive  lest  his  dead  body  should  be 
interred  accoiding  to  Christian  rites.’  Miss  Collet  says 
that  his  Brahman  companion  Ramaruttun  performed  his 
funeral  rites.  The  burial,  instead  of  the  burning  ol 
his  corpse,  was  110  violation  of  the  funeral  ceremony 
prescribed  by  the  Hindu  religion  for  a  Brahma  or 
Bralimachari. 

«  gut  ail  this  concern  for  caste  was  not  because  the  Raja 
laid  any  stress  on  its  intrinsic  value,  but  as  a  matter  01 
necessity  for  the  protection  of  his  temporal  interests  and 
the  success  of  the  religious  cause  undertaken  by  him. 
In  temporal  matters,  the  Hindu  Law  debars  an  oulcasie 
front  many  righ  s  and  privileges,  which  are  essential  to 
life.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Raja's  religious 
reformation,  which  was  the  grand  object  of  his  life,  would 
have  severely  suffered,  in  fact  would  have  been  totally 
ruined,  as  no  one  would  incline  his  ear  to  listen  to  the 
religious  instruction  given  by  an  outcaste,  unless  he  was 
prepared  to  run  the  risk  of  being  outcasted  himself. 
This  fact  is  one  of  the  great  stumblingblocks  to  the 
conversion  of  the  Hindus  to  Christianity.  If  Christian 
proselytism  had  been  carried  on  by  means  of  Brahmanic 
ministration,  as  was  done  by  Father  Beschi  in  the 
Deccan,  a  method  which  obviated  the  risk  of  losing  caste 
instead  of  the  means  then,  and  still,  in  vogue,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  much  wider  diSusion  and  conversion  to 
Christianity  would  have  resulted. 

“  Had  not  the  Raja  felt  all  the  concern  for  caste  men¬ 
tioned  above,  his  very  friends  and  disciples  would  nor 
only  have  been  obliged  to  forsake  him,  but  would  haw 
also  had  to  renounce  their  faith  and  belief  in  Brahmoism 
for  fear  of  caste  excommunication.  From  the  predomi¬ 
nance  of  caste  restrictions  even  at  this  day,  one  may 
well  imagine  how  much  more  peremptory  and  severe 
they  must  have  been  some  forty  years  back,  when  the 
full  light  of  Western  civilisation  had  not  as  yet.  dawned 
in  the  East,  nor  British  legislation  busied  itself  in 
curbing  and  curtailing  any  of  its  absolute  prerogatives, 
but  left  established  custom  as  an  arbitrary  autocrat  to 
rule  over  the  Hindu  people.” 

From  this  it  is  manifest  that  Christian  proselytism  can 
be  carried  on  by  keeping  in  tact  everyone's  caste.  In 
caste-ridden  country  like  India,  where  caste  is  all  in  all 
you  cannot  root  it  out  in  one  day  what  the  ages  have 
done,  so  it  will  augur  well  if  this  theoretical  system  be 
kept  up  and  at  the  same  time  they  be  made  Christians, 
and  if  caste  itself  is  an  evil,  it  will  gradually  melt  away  like 
snow  before  the  noonday  sun  when  the  true  light  of  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  will  commence  to  slime  forth 
in  their  hearts. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Lall  Bihary  Dass. 


Calcutta. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Letters  or  questions  received  from  the  following  : 

A.  C.  Maclaren,  Agra  ;  Thakur  Singh,  Amritsar  ;  Z. 
Vincent,  Nagpur  ;  S.  S.  Srinivasa  Aiyar,  Srirangam  ; 

P.  B.  E.,  Nandyal  ;  Fani  Bhusan  Dutt,  Calcutta  ; 
Ramnandan  Prasad  Varman,  Raipur ;  a  Subscriber, 
Calcutta ;  M.  Kolandavelu,  Cuddalore  ;  Karunamoy- 
Kor,  Santipur;  Hem  Chandra  Mitra,  Jessore. 

L.  B.  Dass,  Calcutta  :  We  cannot  publish  your  other¬ 
wise  interesting  Setter  headed  “The  Caste  System,5’ 
because  it  drags  in  both  the  “  Das  ”  queslion  (of  which 
we  have  had  enough)  and  politics  (of  which  we  decline 
to  have  any). 

Questions  and  Jjtnsroevs. 

K.  V.  SrVAMt'r  Ongole. — 1.  You  Christians  believe 
drat  Christ  was  sent  to  give  salvation  to  the  decaying 
races  of  mankind.  We  know  that  there  was  creation 
before  His  arrival.  Then  what  about  them,  were  they 
doomed  arid,  if  so,  what  is  the  cause  ? 

Answer. — Christ  is  the  Eternal  Word  of  God,  and 
there  was  no  creation  belore  Him,  for  “  without  Him  was 
not  anything  made  that  was  made."  By  His  "arrival” 
you  probably  mean  His  Incarnation.  Of  course,  those 
„  ho  lived  on  earth  before  the  Incarnation  are  not 
"  doomed  ”  if  they  followed  the  light  given  to  them  by 
Ire  Word  of  Gon.  Indeed  the  faithfulness  of  many  of 
them  is  held  up  for  our  example.  See  Hebrews  xi. 

2.  You  Christians  believe  that  the  soul  assumes 
a  body  after  death.  Tlren  what  kind  of  body  is  it  ? 
Has  that  body  death  and  decay  ? 

Answer.— A  spiritual  body  exactly  corresponding  with 
the  character  of  the  spirit.  Death  and  decay  cannot 
touch  this  body. 

3.  You  Christians  believe  that  a  man  must  work  out 
Iris  salvation  in  this  life  alone,  and  :f  not,  his  doom  is 
sealed.  Then  what  about  a  child  that  died  soon  after  its 
birth  ?  In  this  case  how  can  your  assertion  stand  ? 

Answer. — The  child,  however  short-lived  in  this  world, 
has  entered  upon  human  life,  and  can  become  partaker 
,f  the  Blessedness  for  which  human  beings  are  destined. 
Salvation  is  God’s  gift  to  man,  and  in  most  cases  must 
re  accepted  where  there  is  opportunity  in  this  life,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  believing  that  infants 
whose  lives  here  are  cut  short  will  have  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  using  God’s  grace  and  of  growing  into  the  like¬ 
ness  of  Christ  in  another  state. 

Karunamoy  Kur  Santipur.— What  are  the  essential 
duties  of  fa)  true  Christians  towards  their  wives, 
parents  and  children?  (5)  children  towa.ds  their 

^Answer. — See  Ephesians  v.  22  to  vi.  4  ;  Colossians  iii. 

'V.'b.  Daita,  Calcutta.— -i.  What  is  death  ?  Why 
men  are  mortal  ? 

Answer.—' The  word  death  is  used  m  two  senses , 
the  separation  of  the  spirit  from  the  body,  which 
ends  our  stay  in  this  life,  and  (2)  the  separation  from 
God  which  is  the  inevitable  result  of  unrepented  sin. 

2  Why  Christianity  is  better  than  Buddhism  ? 

Answer. —Far  one  reason  among  many  others,  because 
Christianity  brings  man  to  God  and  Buddhism  ignores 

1  *3.  Does  Christianity  make  a  man  happy  and  free 
from  worldly  sufferings. 

Answer.  —  Christianity  makes  a  man  happy  in.  spite  of 
worldly  sufferings.  .....  ,  .  , 

4.  Is  the  Lord  Christ  pleased  with  him  who  adopts 
Christianity  in  spite  of  his  father’s  will  ? 

Answer.— Yes,  for  it  is  good  to  obey  God  rather 
than  man,  even  though  the  man  be  your  father  God 
has  given  us  consciences  as  well  as  fathers  ;  nor  did  He 
give  us  fathers  to  tyrannize  over  our  consciences. 
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Jlrficfes. 

HOW  TO  FIND  THE  TRUTH. 

How  is  it  that  so  many  remain  in  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  the  truth  is  the  truth  ?  Some  people  keep  on 
waiting,  deliberating,  it  may  be  for  years,  debating  and 
disputing  with  themselves  and  others  concerning  the 
message  which  has  been  brought  to  them,  as  to  whether 
it  contains  a  divine  command  or  not. 

And  sometimes  they  carry  on  the  debate  so  long  that 
they  themselves  entirely  lose  all  interest  in  it.  They  get 
heartily  sick  of  it,  for  a  subject  that  is  merely  discussed 
and  debated  and  never  acted  upon,  naturally  loses  its 
freshness  and  interest.  It  becomes  by  degrees  a  mere 
commonplace,  intellectual  topic, —stale,  tedious  and 
empty.  It  has  been  talked  inside  out,  discussed  to 
death,  analysed  to  shreds,  and  all  sweetness  and  savour 
is  departed  out  of  it.  Finally  it  lies  upon  the  mind 
with  the  weight  of  a  dead  thing,  and  the  mind  is  glad 
to  hide  it  out  of  sight  and  remembrance  in  a  dark 


cupboard,  and  turn  to  something  more  exciting.  Such 
is  the  usual  and  the  sad  result  of  talking  about  truth 
instead  of  acting  upon  it. 

Whereas  truth  acted  upon,  and  obeyed— truth 
crowned  as  mistress  of  the  will  rather  than  prostituted 
to  be  the  plaything  of  the  intellect— fructifies  in  the 
mind,  becomes  ever  more  and  more  alive,  ever  fresher 
and  richer  and  is  full  of  new  and  glorious  self-revelations 
both  to  the  intellect  and  the  will. 

But  what  is  the  reason  of  that  lamentable  mental 
imbecility— that  inability  to  discover  whether  truth  is 
truth— which  makes  some  otherwise  attractive  charac¬ 
ters  seem  so  contemptible,  and  which  prevents  us  from 
respecting  and  admiring  those  whom  we  should  much 
like  to  respect  and  admire  if  they  would  only  let  us  ? 
For  it  is  possible  to  like  people  for  certain  natural 
qualities  without  either  admiring  or  respecting  them. 
And  this  is  too  often  the  painful  lot  of  missionaries.  . 

The  fault  lies  more  often  in  the  will  than  in  the  in¬ 
tellect  These  people,  with  all  their  natural  attractive-" 
ness,  are  not  wishing  or  willing  to  do  the  will  of  God  in 
all  things.  They  are  keeping  back  some  portion  of  them¬ 
selves  from  God.  The)'  are  not  living  up  to  the  full  light 
of  duty  within  them.  They  are  indulging  themselves, 
perhaps  half-unconsciously,  in  something  forbidden. 
They  are  making  terms,  secret  or  open,  with  evil.  It  is 
sin  that  blinds  men,  and  that  often  when  they  think  they 
see  most  clearly.  That  which  a  man  may  flatter  himself 
is  his  impartiality,  his  readiness  to  hear  both  sides,  his 
caution  in  choosing,  may  in  reality  be  a  mental  infirmity 
and  an  infirmity  due  to  a  moral  cause. 

There  is  no  virtue  in  impulsiveness  of  choice  ;  but  still 
less  is  there  in  incapability  of  choice.  Both  are  indica¬ 
tions  of  weakness  :  and  in  both  that  weakness  may  have 
its  source  in  something  deeper  than  the  intellect.  Some 
unheeded  disobedience  to  conscience  in  the  region  below 
the  intellect  may  result  in  throwing  the  upper  intellec¬ 
tual  machinery  out  of  gear,  in  weakening  the  judging 
faculty,  and  generating  a  diseased  scepticism  which  finds 
difficulties  in  questions  whose  conclusions  are  to  the 
healthy  soul  as  clear  as  daylight. 

If  a  man  wishes  to  find  truth,  or  be  found  by  truth,  he 
must  be  worthy  of  truth.  He  must  be  doing  God’s  will 
according  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  to  the 
utmost  of  his  ability. 

This  man,  for  instance,  cannot  make  up  his  mind. 
He  is  like  St.  Augustine  before  his  conversion,  cherishing 
an  evil  passion  from  which  he  cannot  tear  himself  away  ; 
and  thereby  his  intellect  is  darkened.  He  wanders 
through  philosophical  mazes,  passing  from  one  false 
system  to  another,  as  Augustine  did,  “  ever  seeking  but 
never  able  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.” 
But  when  Augustine’s  noble  nature,  stung  with  shame 
at  its  degradation,  rose  at  last  out  of  the  mire  in  which 
it  had  been  wallowing,  obeying  its  highest  moral  instinct5 
cutting  off  its  right  hand  and  plucking  out  its  right  eye 
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forcibly  abstracting  itself  from  the  evil  pleasures  that 
it  loved,  then  the  mists  of  error  cleared  away*  The 
conscience  having  resumed  her  sway,  the  intellectual 
heaven  of  the  soul  was  enlightened  :  and  Augustine,  the 
sensualist  and  sceptic,  became  Augustine  the  saint  and 
the  theologian,  a  beacon-light  of  the  Church  for  all  ages. 

But  there  are  other  sins  that  becloud  the  intellect  and 
impair  the  judging  faculty.  Conceit  is  a  deadly  enemy  to 
truth,  for  it  makes  a  man  treat  truth  as  something  inferior 
to  himself,  something  that  he  is  to  be  master  of  rather  than 
something  to  which  he  is  to  submit  himself.  Truth, 
he  considers,  exists  for  him,  not  he  for  truth.  So  we  see 
many  men  of  whom  we  are  inclined  to  say  that  they  have 
such  a  good  opinion  of  themselves  that  they  will  never 
come  to  the  light,  for  when  they  see  the  truth  they  will 
not  deem  it  worthy  of  themselves.  u  Mysteries  are 
revealed  to  the  meek  ”  is  the  law  of  truth.  An  acute 
intellect  is  moreover  sometimes  as  great  a  barrier  to 
the  discovery  of  truth  as  a  sluggish  one,  for  its  possessor 
is  tempted  to  debate  for  the  mere  debate’s  sake,  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  logical  fencing-match  and  careless  about  the 
result  ;  more  anxious  to  prove  a  point  or  worst  an 
opponent  in  argument,  than  to  find  the  conclusion  of 
the  matter. 

Sloth  again  is  one  of  the  most  real  and  subtle  enemies. 
Conscience  says  to  every  man  “work,”  and  if  a  man  dis¬ 
obeys  it  and  refuses  to  work,  his  mind  will  become 
slothful  also,  a  rusty  machine.  It  may  continue  bright 
and  keen  in  certain  departments.  He  may  be  clever, 
sharp,  witty,  volatile,  in  spite  of  indolence.  But  the 
sluggishness  of  his  life  is  bound  to  impair  in  the  long 
run  his  discerning  faculties,  and  sloth  is  the  fruitful 
parent  of  scepticism.  A  drone  will  never  find  the  honey 
of  truth. 

Sordidness— -the  deliberate  dedication  of  all  the  powers 
and  energies  of  life  to  lower  material  ends— -is  equally 
incapacitating.  A  man  may  narrow  his  mental  horizon 
wholly  to  the  level  of  the  shop  the  office,  and  be 
unable  to  rise  above  it.  Conscience  tells  him  that  there 
are  higher  considerations  in  the  world  than  even  the 
“  almighty  rupee,”  but  he  disobeys  it.  Consequently, 
when  those  higher  things  come  before  his  eyes,  they  are 
unmeaning  and  uninteresting  to  him  ;  he  regards  them 
with  a  blank  stare.  You  cannot  very  well  make  up  your 
mind  about  things  which  scarcely  enter  into  your  mind, 
A  subject  must  interest  us  if  we  are  to  do  it  justice. 

The  surest  way  for  a  man  to  get  the  truth  is  to  purify 
his  conscience,  tolerating  no  evil  thing  within  his  life. 
If  a  man  is  living  up  to  what  moral  truth  he  has,  and  is 
following  that,  avoiding  all  that  he  feel’s  to  be  vice,  there 
is  hope  of  his  enlightenment.  “  Every  one  that  doeth 
truth  cometh  to  the  light.”  Let  us  do  strenuously  what 
we  feel  to  be  the  will  of  God,  following  the  plain  call  of 
duty,  and  the  truth  of  God  will  meet  us  on  the  way. 
The  sensual,  the  conceited,  the  slothful,  the  sordid  are 
unworthy  of  truth,  and  not  till  they  realise  the  evil  that 
is  in  them  and  are  seeking  purgation  from  it,  will  the 
truth  be  able  to  reach  them.  A  man  must  therefore 
purify  himself,  humble  himself,  exert  himself  and  elevate 
himself  if  he  is  to  be  fit  to  receive  it. 


THE  STORY  OF  SOME  CHRISTIAN  INDIANS 
OF  DELHI. 

{ Concluded,} 

When  a  European  missionary  arrived  in  India  to 
proceed  to  Delhi  after  the  Mutiny  he  found  at  Bishop’s 
College,  Calcutta,  an  old  pupil  of  Ram  Chandra,  Sarfaraz 
Ali  by  name.  This  man  was  one  of  the  few  Mahorne- 
dans  who,  on  the  day  of  massacre*  had  risked  his  life  to 


hide  a  family  of  Eurasians.  Intercourse  with  Christians 
had  awakened  within  this  man  a  desire  to  become 
acquainted  with  their  religion,  and  in  due  time  Sarfaraz 
Ali  was  baptized  and  continued  a  faithful  Christian  until 
his  death. 

Soon  another  student  of  the  Delhi  College,  Tara 
Chand,  made  an  open  confession  of  the  Christian  faith 
and  was  baptized.  In  less  than  a  week  after,  Ram 
Chandra  brought  a  third  pupil,  Chandu  Lai,  who  desired 
to  come  out  for  Christ  and  he  too  was  baptized.  In 
recalling  the  experience  of  these  days,  Chandu  Lai  tells 
how  he  and  Tara  Chand  and  some  other  pupils  used  to 
discuss  with  Ram  Chandra  why  he  had  forsaken  the 
religion  of  his  ancestors  and  adopted  an  alien  faith. 

“  This  discussion,”  he  writes,  “  we  used  to  hold  in  the 
class  during  the  time  of  teaching  mathematics.  We 
questioned  him  and  he  answered  us.  After  some  days’ 
conversation  I  felt  in  my  conscience  that  master  Ram 
Chandra’s  reasons  were  weighty.  He  then  asked  us  to 
read  the  Gospel  without  arguing  with  him,  and  he 
gave  us  each  a  copy  in  English.  I  set  to  work  to  read 
S.  Matthew’s  Gospel  and  by  the  time  I  had  finished  it  the 
moral  grandeur  and  beauty  of  Christ’s  teaching,  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  so  transported  me 
that  I  put  this  question  :  “  Should  I  not  follow  such  an 
excellent  teacher  as  Christ,  whose  like  I  have  never 
seen  or  heard  ?”  So  I  became  a  follower  of  Christ  at 
heart.  It  took  me  several  years,  however,  to  take  the 
bolder  step  of  open  confession.” 

Chandu  Lai  met  with  great  opposition  at  home,  and 
but  for  the  grace  of  God  and  the  sympathy  of  Dr. 
Balfour,  the  Civil  Surgeon,  and  Ram  Chandra,  his  faith 
had  well  nigh  failed  him. 

Early  in  May  1868,  Janki  Nath  informed  Tara  Chand 
that  after  a  long  struggle  he  had  resolved  to  offer  himself 
for  Baptism,  and  shortly  before  the  day  fixed  for  the 
service  he  took  the  news  to  his  family.  By  every  means 
within  their  reach  his  relatives  determined  to  prevent 
such  a  disgrace.  During  the  following  three  days  over 
two  hundred  persons  came  to  his  house  to  persuade  him 
to  change  his  resolve,  but  in  vain.  His  wife  threatened 
to  throw  herself  and  her  child  into  a  well  as  soon  as  the 
Baptism  should  have  taken  place,  and  the  elder  brother 
told  Janki  Nath  that  he  would  cut  both  his  throat  and 
his  own.  The  threats  seemed  made  in  all  sincerity  and 
Janki  Nath  yielded  so  far  as  to  agree  to  the  postpone¬ 
ment  of  the  Baptism.  Attempts  were  then  made  to 
prevent  all  intercourse  between  the  inquirer  and  the 
Mission,  but  Janki  Nath  managed  to  send  word  that 
his  faith  remained  unshaken.  He  waited  his  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  on  Sunday,  October  4th,  without  saying 
anything  to  his  own  people,  was  baptised  at  the  evening 
service  in  the  presence  of  the  ordinary  congregation. 
After  Baptism,  he  took  supper  with  Chandu  Lai  and 
thus  renounced  his  Brahman  caste  for  ever.  Janki  Nath 
had  still,  however,  much  to  endure  for  Christ’s  sake. 
He  ventured  home,  on  receiving  an  assurance  that  he 
would  be  given  personal  liberty,  but  was  no  sooner  there 
than  he  was  kept  in  practical  imprisonment.  For  three 
days  no  word  of  him  was  heard  and  ugly  rumours  were 
abroad  that  he  had  been  out  of  his  mind  when  baptized 
and  that  he  was  ill  and  that  he  had  renounced  the 
Christian  faith.  At  last  Tara  Chand  and  a  companion 
felt  bound  to  call  at  the  house  and,  after  obtaining  an 
entrance,  they  found  him  in  a  room  full  of  people,  lying 
on  a  bed  heavily  drugged.  At  the  time  they  could  do 
nothing,  but  shortly  afterwards  his  brothers,  fearing 
that  their  own  caste  might  be  compromised  by  his 
presence,  cast  Janki  Nath  out  of  the  house.  The  poor 
wife  tried  for^many  days  by  throwing  dust  over  him 
and  by  other  enchantments  to  break  the  evil  spell  which, 
as  she  supposed,  had  been  caste  over  her  husband.  It 
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was  only  when  he  came  out  and  publicly  received 
Confirmation  that  she  lost  hope  and  left  him. 

Here  is  Janki  Nath’s  own  account  of  his  conversion. 

11 1  will  ask  you  to  condescend  to  travel  with  me  in 

thought  over  the  journey  that  I  have  taken . 

Look  at  that  bright  spot  a  long  way  off  where  the  road 
-turns  to  the  right.  What  is  it  ?  Can  you  imagine?  It 
is  the  gate  which  I  passed  through  twenty-six  years,  five 
months  and  two  days  ago,  the  gate  of  baptism.  It 
divides  my  life  into  two  parts.  I  will  give  a  short 
sketch  of  the  first  part.  I  was  born  in  a  Brahmin  family 
which  was  much  respected  by  the  people  and  worshipped 
almost  as  divine.  If  judged  by  man's  standard  it  was  a 
very  good  family.  I  might  have  been  proud  had  I  the 
same  mind  now.  One  word  suffices  to  show  how  I 
regard  it.  It  was  a  heathen  home.  A  heathen  home  is  a 
whited  sepulchre.  In  the  eyes  of  man  it  may  be  respect¬ 
able,  pious,  holy,  but  I  have  lived  in  it  ...  ■ 

inside  there  is  corruption.  My  father-in-law,  on  the 
Holi  Festival,  told  me  to  do  a  thing,  which  I  did  at 
the  time,  but  a  voice  within  me  told  me  it  was 

wrong . At  the  age  of  sixteen  I  had  had 

little  moral  instruction.  I  did  either  what  my  relatives 
told  me,  or  what  my  own  evil  heart  prompted  me 

t0  do . In  several  cases  hardly  half  a  dozen 

persons  knew  what  I  did  wrong,  in  thousands  of  cases 
only  my  God  knew  it  besides  myself.  ....  In 
my  case  school  life  was  a  great  help  ;  I  had  learnt  to 
read,  and  when  I  found  a  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel  I  became 
very  fond  of  it.  I  also  derived  much  information  of 
Bible  history  from  the  readers  which  were  used  in  the 
class.  When  preparing  for  the  Entrance  Examination 
l  formed  friendship  with  a  young  M.A.,  who  had  been 
through  the  Mission  School.  About  this  time  a  friend 
of  mine  had  to  undergo  a  serious  operation,  and  he 
died  within  a  week.  I  thought  I  might  die,  and  if  I 
die  what  answer  shall  1  give  to  God  for  my  sins  ? 
The  Mission  School  friend  took  me  to  the  Rev.  Tara 
Chand  ....  Thus  I  was  led  to  inquire  after  the 
truth,  and  after  three  years’  incessant  search  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  could  be  no  salvation  without 
the  atonement  of  Christ.  It  is  not  easy  to  pass 
through  the  ordeal,  but  grace  triumphed  at  last. 

«  After  baptism  I  commenced  my  journey  as  a  soldier. 
I  believed  my  sins  were  forgiven,  but  I  did  not  become 
free  from  my  sins  all  at  once.  I  entered  on  a  war,  an 
incessant  war  waged  within  me  day  and  night.  For 
example  I  had  to  contend  against  one  evil  thought  for 
seventeen  and  a  half  years.  I  remember  the  time,  when 
I  was  standing  on  the  roof  of  my  house,  one  night  the 
thought  assailed  me  and  I  looked  up  to  heaven  and  then 
and  there  I  overcame  it,  by  the  grace  that  was  at  the 
time  specially  granted  to  me.  In  this  journey  I  have 
been  travelling  with  light  for  my  feet.  I  have  fallen 
into  pitfalls  often,  but  it  has  been  by  reason  of  neglect 
to  observe  some  order  or  direction,  not  for  want  of  light. 
I  have  now  almost  reached  the  top  of  Pisgah,  whence 

I  have  the  glimpses  of  heaven . I  have  yet 

many  sins  and  I  account  for  them  in  this  way.  I 
am  like  an  earthen  vessel  in  which  something  was 
kept  for  a  number  of  years.  The  thing  is  poured 
out  but  the  smell  remains,  and  not  only  its  smell,  but  a 
portion  of  the  thing  itself.  The  process  of  cleansing 
the  vessel  from  inside  is  being  carried  on  with  the  help 
of  God  the  Holy  Ghost.” 

The  man  who  thus  writes  has  for  many  years  hved 
quietly  in  Delhi,  spending  much  time  in  prayer  and 
meditation,  or  to  use  his  own  striking  expression,  “  in 
conversation  with  the  Beloved.”* 


©ovresponfeence. 

NON-SANCTION  OF  HINDU  WIDOW-MARRIAGE 
—A  “  RELIGIOUS  ”  SIN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Epiphany. 

Dear  Sir,— Mr.  “Fact”  of  Bombay  was  on  the  stage 
on  the  3rd  October  1908.  And  the  curtain  was  fallen 
till  the  19th  December.  Mr.  “Fact’’  appears  to  have 
gone.  I  don’t  know  if  he  has  any  more  part  to  act. 
Anyhow  the  curtain  is  up  again  and  behold  !  Mr.  P.  N. 
Sewake,  of  Allahabad,  is  on  the  stage  on  the  19th  of 
December  1908. 

Very  well !  Mr.  Sewake’s  objection  is  the  Non- 
Marriage  of  Hindu  Widows.  He  considers  it  to  be  a 
“  Himsa.”  The  point  is  very  clear.  Hindu  religion 
strictly  prohibits  widow-marriage.  Manu,  the  highest 
authority  in  Smriti,  does  not  sanction  it.  I  would  refer 
your  correspendent  to  these  passages  (Manu  v.  151, 
156,  157,  158,  159,  160  and  161)  which  are  withheld  for 
fear  of  lengthening  the  correspondence  which  is  well- 
nigh  very  long. 

Now  the  point  at  issue  is  whether  there  is  Himsa  in 
the  Non-sanction  of  Widow-Marriage,  whether  it  is 
desirable  or  not.  Now  the  chief  point  is  this.  The  Hindu 
widow  is  regarded  as  an  ascetic.  She  shaves  her  head, 
puts  away  all  ornaments,  puts  on  a  white  sari  and  aban¬ 
dons  all  enjoyments.  Your  correspondent  must  note  that 
these  are  not  signs  of  degradation,  but  the  signs  of  the 
taking  up  of  the  ascetic  life.  Your  correspondent  must 
further  bear  in  mind  that  one  of  the  qualities  of  the 
true  Hindu  lady  is  “  Pathivrathya  ”  (Chastity)  rare  in 
Western  countries.  To  her  the  husband  is  not  only  her 
superior  and  supporter,  he  is  her  Lord ,  her  all-in-all. 
He  is  part  and  parcel  of  herself.  Bodily  they  are  two, 
but  by  pure  intense  love  they  feel  as  one  person.  A  state, 
perhaps,  hardly  conceivable  to  the  We  stern  mind.  (In 
the  West  husband  is  generally  the  servant  of  the  wife.) 
Therefore  when  the  husband  who  was  her  joy  in  this 
life,  departs  from  this  world,  quite  naturally  the  wife  (or 
rather  widow)  who  has  borne  children  turns  away  from 
all  further  enjoyment  in  life  and  looks  for  happiness  in 
the  next  world  to  which  her  devoted  husband  had 
gone,  and  she  as  naturally  finds  it.  This  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  Hindu  idea  if  I  mistake  not. 

Now  it  is  meaningless,  absurd,  unshastratic  and  foolish 
to  impose  these  signs  on  the  poor  child-widows  who 
have  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  wives  at  all  nor  is  it 
done  now  in  the  civilised  and  thoughtful  families.  Per¬ 
haps  it  may  be  asked  “  Can  these  child-widows  be  allowed 
to  re-marry  ?”  I  would  answer  the  best  and  the  desirable 
thing  is  to  stop  early  marriages  rather  than  widow- 
marriage  from  the  point  of  social  economy  and  religious 

sanction.  .  . 

But  these  are  most  unimportant  to  a  spiritual  man. 
The  ideal  of  our  religion  is  not  marriage,  nor  is  it  that 
of  Christianity  if  I  am  right.  Your  correspondent  must 
note  that  every  religion  can  be  divided  into  two  parts  : 
“Non-Essential  and  Essential."  Rituals,  ceremonies, 
doctrines,  dogmas,  mythology,  etc.,  are  the  non-essentials. 
Because  I  say  these  are  non-essentials  your  correspon¬ 
dent  should  not  jump  unto  the  illogical  conclusion  that 
they  are  useless  and  unnecessary.  No,  they  may  be  and 
are  necessary  at  certain  stages  of  evolution.  A  man  or  a 
woman  may  be  highly  religious  without  believing  in 
any  of  the  dogmas,  theories  or  theologies.  Where  there 
is  too  much  of  non-essentials,  there  superstition  prevails. 
Now  the  non-essential  parts  of  religions  differ,  but  the 
essentials  agree.  What  are  the  essentials  ?  Self-control 
and  Self-knowledge  (Atma-jnana).  The  former  means 
the  control  of  the  senses,  of  passions  and  desires  that 
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arise  in  our  minds.  The  latter  means  the  knowledge 
of  the  higher  self,  *>.,  becoming  divine,  feeling  the 
presence  of  divinity  everywhere,  becoming  free  souls. 
This  is  the  ideal.  The  true  Christian’s  ideal  is  the  same 
if  he  follows  Jesus  the  Christ,  who  said,  11  Ye  shall 
know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free  ”  and 
“  ye  shall  be  perfect  even  as  the  Father  in  Heaven  is 
perfect.”  The  Mahomedan  holds  the  same  ideal  in 
realising  Alla  in  his  soul. 

Your  correspondent  ventures  to  write:  “  It  is  very  nice 
on  the  part  of  your  correspondent  to  shamefully  condemn 
Puri  and  Jagnath,”  when  my  sentence  was  thus  :  “  Puri 
is  not  one  of  the  features  of  the  fair  face  of  Hinduism— 
neither  Jagnath  its  choicest  fruit.”  This  can  never  mean 
that  I  shamefully  condemn  Puri  and  Jagnath.  Mr. 
Sewake  seems  to  have  lost  all  balance  of  mind  in  shap¬ 
ing  his  reply.  Going  to  a  Sacred  Shrines  ”  will  never 
bring  on  the  “  Salvation  of  the  Souls  ”  if  your  corre¬ 
spondent  means  “  Moksha  ”  by  salvation.  It  may  be  a 
Punya  and  will  extend  your  period  in  the  Swarga-Ioka 
in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  your  devotion.  It  is 
immaterial  if  you  go  to  sacred  places  or  not.  That  is 
part  of  the  non-essentials.  The  essential  part  of  religions 
s  to  solve  the  problems  of  life  and  death,  to  become 
divine,  to  reach  perfection  for  which  there  is  no  royal  or 
easy  road  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  Self- 
control,  concentration  and  meditation  are  the  only 
ways,  only  with  all  the  emphasis  at  my  command.  No 
one  can  make  you  swallow  up  the  pill  of  spirituality  as  it 
were. 

I  gladly  admit  the  advantages  India  has  received  at 
the  hands  of  the  British  nation  (manifold  and  various 
they  are)  and  the  part  the  English  language  has  been 
playing  in  elucidating  and  understanding  the  vast 
resources  of  the  ancient  sages  of  India  to  the  Western 
men.  I  admit  that  Hinduism  has  got  new  “  color  ” 
|  by  the  Western  method  and  ways  of  expounding.  But 
what  if  with  all  deference  ?  I  cast  aside  your  corre¬ 
spondent’s  assertions  that  “  the  above  people  (R.  K. 
Paramahamsa,  etc.,)  are  not  recognised  by  orthodox 
(uncivilised  rather  )  Hindus  as  their  teachers  ”  as  un¬ 
worthy  of  consideration.  “  They  are  not  the  cynosures 
round  which  Hinduism  hangs  ”  true.  They  are  not  the 
authorities  of  the  Vedas,  but  Vedas  their  authority. 
Their  glory  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  the  greatest 
preachers  and  expounders  of  the  Vedas  in  the  modern 
time — that  is  all. 

Hoping  you  will  soon  find  space  for  this  since  your 
correspondent  may  be  waiting  and  awaiting  his  learned 
opinion  of  Bhagavan  Shree  Krishna. 

Yours  faithfully, 

V.  Kunhikannan. 


“  FREE-WILL.” 

Epiphany  xxvi.  43 .  On  “  the  Needs  of  India." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Epiphany. 

Dear  Sir,— The  Lord  Bishop  of  Madras  is  the  first 
person  (there  may  be  few  others)  from  whom  I  hear 
that  Free-Will  is  man’s  and  that  God  permits  him  to  use 
it.  Among  the  several  popular  mistakes  the  common 
affirmation  that  God  gave  man  a  Free-Will  to  do  good 
or  evil,  as  he  chooses,  is  the  main  one.  In  the  absence 
of  evil,  before  Adam  was,  according  to  the  Bible  story  of 
Creation,  driven  out  of  Eden,  how  could  God  have 
given  him  a  will  to  do  evil  also,  unless  He  had  good 
and  evil  in  Himself. 

[In  no  two  of  Vyassa’s  Seventy-three  Religions  you 
will  find  unanimous  relations,  theories,  doctrines, 
etc.]'  God  could  not  have  given  what  He  had  not.  If 
He  did,  He  is  wrong  and  He  is  the  author  of  good  and 
evil.  The  Vedsmtists  are  not  to  be  blamed  alone.  In 


Hinduism  God  is  expressed  as  “  Sahala  Nunmei  Sorubi” 
Image  of  all  goodness.  The  origin  of  evil  into  this  world 
must  be  accounted  for  in  some  other  way.  Let  us  listen 
to  His  Lordship’s  meaning  of  his  sentence  “  God  permits 
man  to  use  his  free-will.”  This  is  in  accordance  with 
Hindu  theory,  unless  his  Lordship  will  assert  that  “  His 
free-will  means  free-will  given  him  (by  God).  Souls  are, 
according  to  Hinduism,  coeval  with  God  but  not 
coequal.  As  they  also  are  self-existent,  God  has  no 
control  nor  interference.  Under  this  condition  it  will  be 
wrong  to  say  that  God  allows  the  souls  to  do  what  they 
like.  But  God  through  compassion  on  the  wretched 
condition  of  the  souls,  having  given  them  human  bodies 
to  better  their  circumstances  with  and  to  become  equal, 
(almost)  to  Him,  man  (with  body  and  soul  conjointly) 
had  to  act  according  to  the  will  and  command  of  God 
and  to  submit  to  and  worship  Him.  Without  His- 
succour  and  training,  man  cannot  work  out  his  own 
salvation.  He  must  prepare  his  own  Culppum  or 
Curppum  or  elixir  of  life  for  longevity  and  practise 
yoga  for  invisibility,  God  guiding  him  with  written: 
instructions  in  his  horoscope,  adequate  to  his  advance¬ 
ment  in  the  previous  births.  Astrology  and  Alchemy 
(highest  branches  of  medicine)  tend  to  give  man  im¬ 
mortality  which  is  the  real  salvation  (non-separation  of 
the  soul  from  the  body).  Vyassa  has  hidden  this  truth 
from  his  Seventy-three  Religions  during  the  period  of 
his  5,000  years  Irom  3100  B.C.  He  is  allowed  another 
50  years,  in  addition  40  years  more  to  close  his  5,050.. 
The  millennium  is  expected  to  close  also.  Then  Hindu¬ 
ism  alone  will  survive  next  5,000  years  and  be  universal 
till  Kali  10,000  and  will  be  driven  back  by  Vyassa  to- 
India  the  site  of  Lost  Creation. 

The  present  period  is  called  Siva  Kalum.  It  is- 
rumoured  that  training  for  longevity  and  immortality 
will  commence  in  a  few  months  at  Pondicherry. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Royapettah.  Ram  Roy  Gnanvur  Iyah. 


Questions  avt&  JUtswers. 

C.  L.  M.,  Calcutta.— 1.  What  is  religion  ? 

Answer.— The  recognition  of  the  relation  between  God 
and  man,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  involved 
therein. 

2.  What  does  it  aim  at  ? 

Answer.— The  completion  and  perfection  of  this 
relation. 

3.  Can  there  be  any  other  religion  than  one  ? 

Answer.— There  can  only  be  one  truth  concerning  this- 

relation,  and  therefore  only  one  right  set  of  duties. 

4.  If  so,  what  is  the  one  ? 

Answer.— That  revealed  by  Christ. 

5.  If  not,  what  is  the  other  ? 

Answer. — There  is  no  other. 

8.  What  is  Christianity  ?  Its  end  ? 

Answer. — («)  The  revelation  of  the  truth,  the  whole- 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  ( h )  Salvation. 

7.  What  is  Hinduism  ?  Its  end  ? 

Answer.— (a)  A  system  teaching  some  truth,  not  nearly 
the  whole  truth,  and  a  great  deal  that  is  not  the  truth. 
(t>)  Who  knows  ? 

8-  Which  is  greater  ? 

Answer.— Ask  your  conscience. 

K.  K  .D.,  Palong.— io  I  cannot  distinguish  vice  from 
virtue.  Will  you  help  me  on  the  point  ? 

Answer.— We  cannot,  we  fear,  supply  our  readers  with 
consciences. 

2.  Will  you  please  give  a  vivid  contrast  between. 
Hinduism  and  Christianity  ? 

Answer.— Christianity  teaches  men  to  distinguish  vice- 
from  virtue  ;  Hinduism  does  not. 


Piloted  for  the  Proprietors  by  B.  L.  Mos.ro  at  Thb  Edinburgh  Press,  300,  Bowbazar  Street,  and  published  by 
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THE  PIONEER,  WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  3i,  igog, 

A  special  word  of  thanks  is  due  to  the  um- 


that  the  cost  of  the  army  as  embodied  in  the 
Estimates  had  been  greatly  understated.  If 
the  cost  of  the  army  in  India  and  serving 
in  the  Colonies  were^added  to  the  total 
cost  given  by  the  War  Office  he  believed  that 
the  figure  would  be  found  to  be  £51,000,000— 
or  as  great  as  the  cost  of  the  huge  conscript 
army  of  Germany.  The  most  sober  opinion,  how¬ 
ever,  on  both  sides  of  the  House  was  in  accord 
in  laying  stress  upon  the  need  to  keep  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  sea  by  our  navy.  That  was  the 
principal  safeguard  of  our  security  ;  our  safety 
depended  not  upon  soldiers,  but  upon  ships. 

Opinion  was  also  pretty  evenly  divided  as 
to  whether  or  not  it  was  possible  for  a 
foreign  Power  suddenly  to  invade  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  extreme  school  of  pacific  Radi¬ 
cals  ridiculed  any  such  idea.  They  thought  the 
that  steady  growth  of  war  armaments  was  more 
likely  than  any  other  policy  to  precipitate  a 
foreign  raid ;  and  they  had  no  hesitation  in 
asking  the  Government  to  show  their  tender 
Bolicitude  for  universal  peace  by  reducing 
the  army  as  well  as  the  navy  expenditure. 
Better  informed  opinion  on  the  Liberal  side, 
however,  was  as  clearly  convinced  that  inva¬ 
sion  was  feasible  and  quite  possible,  and 
it  was  because  we  are  essentially  a  maritime 
Power  that  so  much  importance  was  attached 
to  the  naval  side  of  the  problem  of  Imperial 
defence.  Mr.  Ilaldane  told  the  House  that  we 
must  have  a  force  at  home  strong  enough  to 
make  it  not  worth  the  while  of  a  foreign  Power 
to  run  the  risk  of  making  an  invasion  with  a 
smaller  force  than  70,000  or  100,000  men.  Such 
a  force  would  provide  a  large  enough  target 
for  our  navy  to  deal  with.  He  reiterated  his 
approval  of  the  action  of  employers  of  labour 
iu  helping  forward  the  Territorial  recruiting 
on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  difference 
between  an  employer  making  it  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  service  that  a  man  should  he  a  total 
abstainer  or  an  aati-Trade  Unionist,  and  one 
who  said  that  it  was  an  imperative  national  duty 
to  help  in  strengthening  by  service  our  home 
army.  He  was  clearly  against  conscription, 
however.  Recruits  for  the  Territorial  Force 
were  coming  forward  in  such  numbers  now 
as  to  put  compulsory  service  out  of  account. 
Finally,  he  declared  that  the  size  of  our 
Regular  Army  depended  on  o.  r  Indian  policy,  as 
well  as  the  policies  adopted  in  foreign  affairs 
and  in  connection  with  our  cotonics.  Mr.  Bal- 
four,  too,  pronounced  against  conscriptipn.  lie 
regrotted  the  reduction  made  in  the  strength  of 
the  Regular  Army  by  the  War  Minister,  and  he 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  condition  of  the 
Special  Reserve.  Bat  in  order  to  secure  the 
country  against  invasion  we  ought  to  have  a 
naval  force  strorg  enough  to  make  it  im¬ 
possible  for  any  Power  to  hope  to  invade 
us  successfully,  while  a  sufficiently  strong 
army  should  be  kept  at  home  to  hinder  the 
chance  of  an  effective  raid.  He  agreed  with 
Mr.  Ilaldane  that  it  should  be  necessary  to  com¬ 
pel  the  invaders  to  have  a  force  large  enough  to 
provide  an  adequate  target  for  our  warships. 
Though  the  speech  from  the  leader  of  the  Oppo¬ 
sition  was  a  guarded  utterance,  it  showed  clearly 
enough  that  ho  did  not  join  in  the  rabicj  eritioimss 
of  some  of  his  own  supporters  against  the 
Government’s  scheme  of  defence,  that  he  recog¬ 
nised  many  points  of  value  in  Mr.  Haldane’s 
proposals,  and  that  he  leaued  to  the  side  of 
wishing  some  fair  continuity  of  policy  between 
the  two  parties  on  this  vital  question.  The 
amendment  to  reduce  the  army  by  10,003  men 
was,  of  course,  rejected. 


Lvov  Dupyri-ux  Fond.— A  meeting  of  the 
Sub-Oommittee  of  the  National  Association  for 
supplying  fomvlo  medical  aid  and  instruction 
to  the  women  of  India  was  held  at  Lady 
Muir  Mackenzie’s  house,  Bombay,  recently. 
The  meeting  was  cilled  to  consider  a  pro¬ 
posal  which  has  lately  been  put  forward  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  National  Association  for  sup¬ 
plying  fomale  medical  aid  to  the  women  of 
India,  one  of  whoso  objects  is  “  The  training  and 
supply  of  female  nurse 3  and  mid-wives. 

At  the  meeting  the  proposal  was  explained  by 
Miss  Tinitill,  Lady  Superintendent  of  the 
Gama  and  AUbless  Hospital.  She  said  there 
was  a  desire  to  have  a  private  institute  to 
provide  trained  Indian  nurses  for  Indian 
families  at  stated  reasonable  fees.  She  propos¬ 
ed  that  the  Institute  should  be  called  the 
Gama  Hospital  Private  Nursing  Institute  and 
she  read  the  details  and  rules  of  the  scheme 
It  was  agreed  that  a  Committee  meeting  should 
be  held  twice  yearly  when  the  Lady  Super¬ 
intendent  would  present  a  report  on  the  work 
and  the  accounts.  Lady  Muir  Mackenzie 
as  Chairman,  and  all  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  present,  were  unanimous  in  approving  of 
the  proposed  Nursing  Institute  and  hoped  that 
Indian  ladies  for  whom  this  Institute  is  espe¬ 
cially  intended  would  take  every  advantage  of 
its  benefits.  * 


THE  KADIR  CUP  OF  1909. 


Tun  Kadir  Cup  was  held  this  year  as  usua 
near  Sherpur  by  the  Ganges  in  the  Moradaba  i 
District,  and,  as  everyone  knows,  was  won  by 
Mr.  Vernon  of  the  60th  Rifles  on  his  pony 
Fireplant.  Entries  for  the  Cup  numbered  145. 
the  largest  number  on  record,  and  out  of  these 
116  horses  started.  Every  year  sees  an  increase 
not  only  in  the  number  but  in  the  quality  of 
the  horses,  and  of  late  the  idea  has  grown  up 
that  only  the  prize  hunter  or  the  race  horse  can 
hope  to  compete  successfully.  It  is  gratify¬ 
ing  tp  find  the  cup  this  year  deservedly 
won  by  a  sporting  pigsticker  on  a  pony 
brought  all  the  wav  from  Jubbulpore.  In¬ 
deed,  of  the  three  horses  in  the  final  two  were 
ponies,  a  rare  occurrence  and  on  that  will  pro¬ 
bably  result  in  a  still  further  increase  in  the 
entries  next  year.  A  few  good  pigstickers  may 
eye  the  Kadir  Cup  with  disfavour  and  allege 
with  some  truth  that  by  raising  the  quality  ol 
pigstickers  it  crowds  out  the  poor  man  and 
inculcates  in  the  hoghuntcr  that  most  deadly 
sin  of  riding  for  first  spear  and  not  to  hunt  and 
kill  the  pig.  Be  that  as  it  may,  t lie  spirit  of 
competition  is  ineradicable,  and  the  Kadir  Cup 
brings  together  every  year  the  cheeriest  crowd 
of  good  sportsmen  to  be  found  in  India — one  to 
win,  most  to  hope,  many  but  to  cast  pearls 
before  swine. 

The  origin  of  the  Kadir  Cup  is  bound  up  with 
the  Meerut  Tent  Club,  and-  its  early  days  will 
always  be  connected  with  the  honoured  name 
of  YV.  A.  Forbes,  Collector  of  Meerut.  About 
1870  the  Kadir  Cup  was  called  the  Forbes  Kadir 
Cup  and  was  a  point  to  point  race — the  Hog- 
hunters  Cup  of  to-day.  But  from  1874  it.  was 
run,  as  now,  after  pig. 

Throughout  Sunday  competitors  and  their 
horses  were  arriving  at  Sujmanna  where,  as  last 
year,  the  big  camp  was  pitched.  All  the 
arrangements  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  Mr. Norton,  R.F.A  ,  and  the  very  high 
standard  of  his  predecessor,  famed  for  years  in 
the  Meerut  Tent  Club  as  the  past  master  of 
bandobast,  was  maintained.  Everything  was  ex¬ 
cellently  run,  but  the  stables  merit  a  special  word 
of  praise.  Every  horse  had  his  appointed  place, 
everyone  his  ticket — it  is  to  be  feared  that,  many 
of  the  horses  will  now  turn  a  reproachful  eye 
on  their  owners  nntl  he  tfisooittemed  hereafter 
with  their  own  home  stables.  The  officially 
ignored  ladies’  camp  was  gay  with  bunting 
and  brick-edged  paths,  and  occupied  chiefly  by 
the  luxurious  tent  of  the  I.  C.  S.  and  their  lady 
friends,  sunburnt  and  enthusiastic. 

As  usual  the  thanks  of  the  Meerut  Tent 
Club  and  the  competitors  are  duo  to  the 
Collectors  of  the  adjoining  districts  for  their 
invaluable  assistance  in  every  way,  to  the 
owners  of  the  elephants  so  kindly  lent  for  the 
occasion  and  last,  but  not  least  to  the  Talisildar 
of  Hasanpur. 

Fortunately  no  accident  of  note  occurred  to 
mannnd  beast  throughout  the  meet ;  but  for  the 
dislocated  toe  of  a  lady  visitor  the  doctor  had  ! 
been  among  the  unemployed. 

On  Sunday  night  the  f  olio  wing  committee 
was  elected  by  acclamation. 

President. — Brigadier-General  YV.  E.  Peyton, 
D.S.O. 

Members. — Captain  A.  E.  Wardrop,  II.  II.  A. 
Mr.  J.  O.  Faunthorpe,  I.  C.  S.;  Captain  S.  II. 
Gharrington,  loth  Hussars,  the  Honorary  Secre¬ 
tary. 

Field  Master. — Lieutenant-Colonel  N.  T.  Nie- 
kails,  17th  Lancers, 

The  heats  were  then  drawn.  The  large  number' 
of  entries  necessitated  the  first  round  being 
drawn  in  heats  of  four  a  regrettable  arrangement 
as  leaving  too  much  to  luck  in  the  run,  but  inevit¬ 
able.  The  line  started  at  8  a.  m.  on  Monday,  the 
22nd, at Dasauli ;  the  fifty  elephants  and  the  army 
of  coolies  and  the  troops  of  horses  making  a  tine 
sight.  Considering  the  excellence  of  the  cover 
the  show  of  pig  throughout  -the  meet  was  dis¬ 
appointing.  However  enough  swine'  of  sorts 
were  found  to  enable  all  the  first  heats — there 
were  29  of  them— to  be  run  off  the  first  day. 
Lunch  was  at  Dasauli.  On  the  second  day 
Tuesday,  the  line  began  by  the  Slierpur  ferry  at 
9  o’clock,  and  all  the  heats  save  one  were  finished 
before  the  line  got  to  Mukamimpur  for  lunch. 
The  last  day  saw  the  semi-finals  quickly  decid¬ 
ed.  An  interval  for  photographs  followed, 
and  then  the  final  was  run  off.  For  this  the 
fortunate  three  were  Mr.  Vernon  (the  ultimate 
winner  on  Fireplant),  Captain  Birch  of  the  29th 
Lancers  on  an  Arab  pony,  and  Major  Carden 
of  the  17th  Lancers  on  Gunjaish.  This  is  the 
first  time  eiiher  Mr.  Vernon  or  Captain 
Birch  has  competed,  and  both  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  for  their  success  on  ponies.  Major 
Carden  was  in  the  finals  two  years  ago  ;  like 
other  good  sportsmen  he  has  missed  the  luck 
juet  to  win  the  last  heat. 


piresfor  their  hard  work  throughout  the  meet. 
Below  are  given  the  details  of  each  heat. 

FIRST  NOMINATIONS. 

Heat  No.  1.— Mr.  Nutting,  I7th  Lancers,  In¬ 
dustry  (spear) ;  Colonel  Niekalls,  17th  Lance :s. 
Dingo ;  Mr.  Grant,  R.  F.  A.,  Blackbird  ;  Mr: 
Sopper,  17th  Lancers,  Miladi.  Umpire,  Mr- 
Paynter. 

The  heat  was  some  time  on  the  line  when  a 
boT  jumped  up  under  the  umpire’s  horse  and 
the  heat  was  let  go.  The  pig  went  away  at  a 
good  pace  with  Colonel  Niekalls  and  Nutting  on 
his  tail.  After  a  jink  in  a  thick  bit  Nutting 
got  on  and  speared  in  the  open;  the  Colonel 
broke  his  spear  in  the  pig  a  second  later  and 
took  a  good  toss. 

Heat  No. 2.— Major  Hnmbro,  15th  Hussars,  Sans 
lleproche  ;  Mr.  Irwin,  R  D.,  Sammy ;  Mr.  Wood- 
side,  R.  II.  A.,  Bill ;  Captain  Meade,  10th  Hussars 
Neptune  (spear).  Umpire’,  Captain  Wardrop. 

A  fair  pig  ridden  in  first  class  style  by  all  the 
heat  especially  Irwin  for  two  miles  iu  heavy 
jhoio.  Haiubro  fell  and  Meade  got  the  spear  in 
the  open. 

Heut  No.  3. — Captain  Widdrington,60th  Rifles, 
Loddon  ;  Major  BarncsS,  17th  Lancers,  Rufus  ; 
Captain  YVardrop,  R.H.A.,  Pioneer  ;  Mr.  Bromi- 
low,  14th  Lancers, Rascal  (spear).  Umpire,  Major 
Kennard. 

A  good  boar  was  put  up  and  Bromilow  going 
off  at  agveat  pace  speared  without  giving  any¬ 
one  £lso  a  chance.  Captain  Wardrop  having 
unfortunately  lamed  both  his  best  horses  before 
the  meet  had  perforce  to  compete  on  Pioneer — 
the  aged  of  days,  willing  but  not  fast  enough. 

1 teat  No.  4.— Mr.  Avnotb,  loth  Hussars,  Gato- 
gutch;  Captain  Birch,  29th  Lancers,  Cobby; 
Major  Tilney,  17th  Lancers,  D.G.  (spear);  General 
Peyton,  Red  Lady.  Umpire,  Captain  Forsyth. 

Heat  slipped  on  a  smallish  pig  in  heavy  grass. 
Tilney  l^d  till  a  jink  let  in  Birch  with  a  good 
lead,  but  D.  G.  cams  up  with  agreat  rush  and 
paired. 

Heat  No.  5. — Mr.  Megaw,  15th  Hussars,  Speed¬ 
well  ;  Mr.  Palmer,  10th  Hussars,  Skyscraper 
(spear);  Captain  Lockett,  17th  Lancers,  Golden 
Gleam  ;  Captain  Sand bncli,  R.  D.,  'Wallace  ;  Um¬ 
pire,  Captain  Charrington. 

Slipped  after  a  sow.  Sandbach  and  Megaw 
did  most  of  the  work;  the  former  missing  his 
spell  let  in  Palmer  who  stuck  the  pig  soundly 
and- won  the  heat. 

Hetit'S'o.  0.— Captain  Cole,  Carabiniers,  Kitche¬ 
ner;  Captain  Salt,  R.  F.  A.,  Ermine  ;  Mr.  Paynter, 
II.  II.  A.,  Butcher  (spear)  ;  Mr.  Jenkins,  I.  C.  S., 
Sam.  Umpire,  Colonel  Vaughan. 

Paynter  attended  by  Salt  hunted  the  pig 
through  close  country,  and  after  two  or  three 
jinks  got  the  spear. 

Heat  No.  7.  — Mr.  Fraser,  31  st  Lancers,  Diabolo ; 
Mr.  Bruen,  XVth  Hussars,  Twilight  (spear) ;  Mr. 
Cotton,  I.  U.  S.,  Hobgoblin  ;  Mr.  Siam  pc,  P.W.D., 
Phobbos.  Umpire,  Captain  Learmouth. 

A  small  pig  broke  back  through  the  line,  and 
after  a  good  hunt  Bruen  got  the  spear  on  the 
horse  that  won  the  Kadir  Cup  last  year. 

Heat  No.  8  —Major  Wood,  R.  D.,  Kataroola  ; 
Major  Carden,  17th  Lancers,  Ugly  (spear);  Major 
Hay,  5th  Cavalry,  Line-ka  ;  Mr.  Scott,  A.  R.  D:,' 
Veronique  ;  Umpire,  Colonel  Vaughan. 

Major  Wood  had  not  arrived  in  camp  and  the 
other  three  were  let  go  after  a  big  boar  who 
"made  straight  away.  A  jink,  let  in  Ilay,  but 
Carden  got  on  again  shortly  after  and  speared, 
heavily  breaking  his  spear  in  the  pig. 

Heat  No  9.— Mr.  Wheeler,  XVth  Hussars,  Colo¬ 
nel  Bill ;  Mr,  Brooke,  R.F.A. ,  Fellah  (spear) ; 
Mr.  Norton,  It.  F.  A.,  Scatters  ;  Captain  Barrett, 
XVlh  Hussars,  Chase  -me-Cou.  Umpire,  Captain 
Wardrop. 

This  heat  first  had  a  fine  hunt  iu  difficult 
jhow  country,  but  the  pig  got  away  untouched. 
Later  a  fair  pig  broke  in  open  country.  All  the 
heat  had  chances.  Brooke  finally  got  the  spear. 

Heat  No.  10.— Mr.  Brace,  XVth  Hussars,  Milk, 
Punch;  Mr.  Wingfield, R.  B.,  Flying  Doe;  Mr. 
Vernon,  60th  R.,  Fireplant  (spear)  ;  Mr.  Belch ev 
I.  P.,  Paradox.  Umpire,  Captain  Charrington 
This  heat  was  first  6ent  on  a  long  fast 
jinking  run  after  a  sow.  Each  spear  had  a 
chance,  but  the  pig  escaped  in  heavy  jhow. 
Later  the  heat  was  let  go  after  an  enormous 
sow  found  lying  under  a  bush.  Brace  rode  her 
for  someway  when  Vernon  came  in  with  a  rush 
and  got  the  spear  on-  the  pony  that  was  ulti¬ 
mately  to  win  the  cup. 

Heat  No.  11. — Mr.  Warren,  R.  F.  A.,  Bones  ; 
Mr.  Martin,  I.  P.,  French  Girl  (spear);  Captain 
Forsyth,  R.  F.  A.,  Lochinvar;  Mr.  Adams, 
I.  C..S.,  Advance.  Umpire,  Major  Carden. 

A  smallish  pig  was  turned  out  of  a  bush  and 
was  hotly  pursued  by  all  the  heat  in  a  bunch, 
Forsyth  on  his  tail.  A  fast  straight  hunt  in 
which  Martin  . got  the  spear. 

Heat  No.  12: — Mr.  Dimsdale,  R.  B..  Bugler 
vspeav) ;  Mr.  Winser,  S.  Lanc3.,  Black  Coon  ;  Mr. 
Stanhope,  XVth  Hussars,  Teddy  Crane ;  Major 
Pritoijard,  2nc(X<Rncers,  Young  Poetess.  Umpire, 
Mr.  Paynter.  — 


A  small  pig  broke  across  the  maidan  and  was 
caught  by  Dimsdale  in  a  hundred  yards,  a  very 
quick  thing. 

Heat  No.  13. — Captain  Stirling,  R.H.A., 
Caress;  Mr.  Atkinson,  R.  D. ,  Echo;  Colonel 
Vaughan, Xth  Ilussare,  Vedette;  Mr.Famithovpo* 

I.  C.S.,  Brown  Girl  (spear).  Umpire,  Mr.  Paynter. 

*  A  good  boar.  After  going  two  hundred  *  yards 
Colonel  Vaughan  shot  out  on  tho  horse  that 
won  him  the  Kadir  Cup  two  years  ago  and 
nursing  the  pig  nicoly  speared  in  tho  spine- 
Faunthorpe  wont  on  and  speared  next,  and  a* 
Vaughan  could  show  no  blood  won  the  heat. 

Heat  No.  14.— Captain  Lcavmouth,  XVth 
II  ussars,  Eldorado  (spear);  Mr.Miles,  R.  D.,  Cocos  ; 

Lord  Francis  Scott,  Formoy  ;  Captain  Charring¬ 
ton,  XVth  Hussars,  Toffee.  Umpire,  Major 
Pritchard. 

A  long  fast  run  after  a  jiukiag  boar.  Miles  did 
most  of  the  work.  Charrington  got  on  after 
jink,  but  failed  to  spear.  Leavmouth  was  next 
on  and  drew  blood. 

Heat  No.  15.— Captain  Yeats  Brown,  17th 
Cavalry,  No.  1  ;  Major  Kennard,  XVth  Hussar*, 
Engarde;  Mr.  Osborne,  XVth  Ilussavs,  Luck. 

Mr.  Parker,  Xth  Hussars,  Shagraun  i  spear). 
Umpire,  Major  Pritchard. 

This  heat  got  away  after  a  boar  which  made 
towards  the  line,followe<f  by  Kennard,  who  had 
the  bad  luck  to  break  a  stirrup  leather.  A  jink 
to  the  right  let  in  Parker  who  speared. 

Heat  No.  16.— Mr.  Day,  R.I1.A.,  Dandy  'spear) . 

Mr.  Godman,  XVth  Hussars,  Micky  Free;  Mi1. 
Ormerod,  R.  II.  A.,  Jliansi ;  Mr.  Micholls,  17th 
Lancers,  Mosenstcin.  Umpire,  Captain  Lear- 
mouth. 

Heat  slipped  to  a  small  sow  a  long  way  off. 
After  a  jinking  hunt  back  towards  the  elephants 
Day  speared. 

SECOND  NOMINATION. 

Heat  No.  17.— Mr.  Atkinson,  R.  D.,  Leotard 
(spear) ;  Mr.  Warren|;  R.  F.  A.,  Ginger ;  Mr.  Day, 
R.II  A.,  Brown;  Major  Wood,  P.  YV.  D.,  Express. 
Umpire,  Major  Pritchard. 

A  good  fast  run.  Atkinson  and  Warren  did- 
most  of  the  hunting,  and  both  had  several  d:gs 
at  the  pig  before  Atkinson  drew  blood. 

Heat  No.  18.— Mi\  Dimsdale,  R.  B.,  Carmen  ; 
Mr.  Micholls,  17th  Lancers,  St.  Victor  ;  Mr.  Fra¬ 
ser,  31st  Lancers,  Serrefile ;  Captain  Birch, 
29th  Lancers,  Monarch  (spear).  Umpire,  Cap¬ 
tain  Charrington. 

ITeat  let  go  after  a  small  boar.  Birch  and 
Micholls  had  the  pig  mostly  to  themselves,  the 
former  getting  a  well-deserved  tpear. 

Heat  No.  19.— Captain  Learmouth,  XVth  Hus¬ 
sars,  Mutiny;  Mr.  Stanhope,  XVth  Hussars,  Posi¬ 
tion;  Major  Tilney,  17th  Lancers,  Sain  Foin  ;  Mr. 
Cotton,  I.  C.  S.,  Dun  Boy  (spear).  Umpire,  Major 
Kennard. 

A  smallish  hoar.  Tilney  and  Cotton  did  most 
of  the  riding  till  the  pig  lay  down.  This  let  in 
Learmouth  who  failed  to  take  advantage  of  his 
chance  and,  Cotton  coming  up  fast,  speared  in 
good  style. 

Heat  No.  20. — Mr.  Winser,  S.  Lancas.  French 
Maid;  Mr.  Palmer,  10th  Hussars,  Curragh- 
more  (spear);  Captain  Cole,  Carbiniers,  Jim » 
Captain  Lockett,  17th  Lancers,  Scarborough, 
Umpire,  Major  Carden 
Owing  to  a  lame  horse  Cole  did  not  start.  Oae 
pig  lost  after  a  good  hunt.  Another  was  soon 
found  after  a  hard  bumping  run  Palmer 
speared.  Lockett  fell  heavily  on  his  head  ;  no 
damage. 

Heat  No.  21. — Mr,  Belcher,  I.  P.,  Winnie  ;  Mr 
Martin,  I.  P.,  Gaylad;  Mr.  Ormerod,  R.  H.  A.’ 
Carbine,  Mr.  Brooke,  R.  F.  A.,  Reliance  (spear)! 
Umpire,  Captain  Wardrop. 

A  nice  pig  ran  through  medium  jhow.  Brooke 
did  most  of  the  work  and  got  the  spear.  Martin 
went  fora  swim  in  the  Ganges. 

Kent  No.  22.— Mr.  Sopper,  17th  Lancers,  Posey 
Mr.  Irwin,  R.  D.,  Wandering  Willie  ;  Captain 
Forsyth,  R.F.A.,  Pom  Pom  ;  Mr.  Vernon,  60th 
R  ,  Baron  Trek  (spear).  Umpire,  Captain  Ward¬ 
rop. 

A  good  hunt  through  heavy  jhow,  all  the  heat 
up  and  anyone’s  pig.  Vernon  got  the  spear. 

Hat  No.  23. — Major  Ilay,  5th  Cavah'y,  Jew 
(spear) ;  Mr.  Paynter,  R.  II.  A.,  Flutter ;  Captain 
Salt,  R.  F.  A  ,  Redskin  ;  Major  Kennard,  16th 
Ilussars,  Grafton.  Umpire,  Captain  Leaivnouth 
After  a  long  time  on  the  line  the  heat  got  off 
after  a  good  boar  in  heavy  jliom ;  well  hun*ed 
by  Hay  who  just  scraped  the  pig  as  he  crossed 
under  his  horse’s  neck. 

Heat  No.  24— Major  nombro,  XVth  Ilussars, 
Enfilade  (spear):  Captain  Sandbach,  R.  D., 
Huntsman ;  Mr.  Miles,  R.  D.,Stepma ;  Mr.  Bruen, 
XVth  Ilussars,  Sandstone.  Umpiro,  Captain 
Wardrop. 

In  the  first  run  the  two  leidiag  spxvrs  collid¬ 
ed  in  thick  jhow,  and  the  heat  was  run  again. 
This  was  a  fast  hunt  in  light  cover.  Sandbach 
missed  the  spear  which  went  to  Hombro.  The 
boar  was  ultimately  killed  in  the  river. 

Heat  No.  25.— Mr.  Adams,  I.  C  S.,  Clontarf 
(spear) ;  Captain  Barrett,  XVth  Hussars,  Fame  , 
Mr.  Osborne,  XVth  Hussars,  Babugarh  ;  Captain 
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■Widdmglon,  dltb  R.,  Caster.  Umpire,  Captain 
Ohirrington.  ,  .  . 

Several  fruitless  attempts  to  run  off  this  heat. 

In  the  end  they  were  let  g  a  after  a  small  sow 
that  ran  straight  through  some  heavy  jhow. 
Adims  was  first  on  and  broke  his  spear  in  the 
pig  before  the  others  could  get  through  to  him. 
Colonel  Vaughan  rode  Birett’s  horse,  the  latter 
having  a  broken  finger .  x 

Utat  A '0.  20.— Major  Pritohard,  2nd  Lancers, 
3al  ;  Colonel  Vaughan,  Xtli  Ilussars,  Victoria 
(spear) ;  General  Peyton,  Rainbow  ;  Sir.  Godraan, 
XVth  Hussars,  Jaipur.  Umpire,  CaptainJForsyth. 

Heat  sent  away  on  a  fast  jinking  run'in  which 
Vaughan  and  Godman  speared  simultaneously- 
On  the  way  back  to  the  line  a  small  pig  broke 
and  the  two  dead  heaters  were  slipped  after  R 
Godin  in  l>jd  all  the  way,  but  a  very  jinking 
finish  gave  the  spear  to  Vaughan. 

EcjI  No.  27.— Major  Carden,  17th  Lancers, 
Gunjaish  (spear) ;  Captain  Yeats  Brown,  17th 
Cavalry,  N».  2  ;  Lord  Brands  Scott,  Pop;  Mr. 
Arnett,  XVth  Hussars,  Boxer.  Umpire,  Captain 
Charriugton. 

Yeats  Brown  did  not  start.  Scotts  horse 
reared  up  and  got  left.  Carden  got  away 
after  Ihc  boar  before  anyone  else  and  speared 
quickly. 

Ur No.  28.— Captain  Meade,  Xth  Hussars, 
Melody  (spear) ;  Mr.  Norton,  R.  F.  A.,  Teetotaller; 
Mr.  Scott,  A.  R.D.,  Martha;  Mr.  Megaw,  XVth 
Hussars,  Kitty.  Umpire,  Captain  Charring ;>«n. 

A  fine  boar  broke  across  deep  nullahs  and 
•porting  country.  Meade  missed  his  spear  and 
Scott  then  followed  for  two  miles  before  the 
pig  was  lost.  The  heat  was  slippod  later  across 
the  open  after  a  good  boar  iu  the  middle  of  a 
Bounder.  After  a  few  jinks  Meade  got  a  well 
earned  spear.  Norton  had  to  scratch  as  his 
horse  was  lame. 

Real  No.  2 A- -Mr.  Stampo,  P.  W.  D.,  Punch  ; 
Mr.  Parker,  Xth  Hussars,  Research  (speai) ;  Mr. 
Faunthorpe,  LO  S.,  Obm  Paul  ;  Mr.  Nutting  17th 
Lancers,  Acorn.  Umpire,  Captain  Barrett. 

A  fast  run  through  jhow.  Nutting  over-rode 
the  pig  which  jinked  back  pursued  closely  by 
Faunthorpe  and  Parker  ;  the  former  cleverly 
getting  the  spear  from  Parker  was  signal¬ 
led  the  winner.  Later  the  umpire  dissatisfied 
with  the  run  asked  for  it  to  be  run  over  again. 
This  was  dono  next  day,  and  after  a  great  run 
with  Nutting  Parker  got  the  spear  and  wai 
doclared  the  winner  of/the  heat. 

SECOND  ROUND. 

Hexl  No.  1.— Captain  Meade,  Xth  Hussars, 
Melody  ;  Mr.  Paynter,  R.  H.  A.,  Butcher  (spear)  ; 
Mr.  Adams,  I.  0.  S.,  G'lonl&rf.  Umpire,  Captain 
Forsyth. 

After  a  long  time  a  re  illy  fine  boar  broke  back 
through  the  elephants.  Mead©  led  out  welj 
ahead,  but  dropped  his  spear  when  he  had  drawn 
blood.  Paynter  then  pursued  through  jhow 
when  the  pig  stopped  and  gave  Adams  his 
chance.  Adams,  however,  speared  the  Kadir 
instead  of  the  pig  and  Paynter  won  the  heat  a 
moment  later. 

llext  No.  2.— Mr.  Mirtin,  I.  P.,  French  Gir 
(spear);  Mr.  Dirasdolo,  R.  B.,  Bugler;  Mr. 
Cotton,  I.  C.  S.,  Dun  Boy.  Umpire,  Captain 
War  dr  op. 

Along  difficult  run  after  a  line  hog.  Marlin 
did  most  of  the  work,  and  after  Dimsdale  had 
fallen  got  the  spear. 

Heat  No.  3.— Mr.  Faunthorpe,  I.  C.  S,,  Brown 
Girl ;  Mr.  Parker,  Xth  Hussars,  Shagraun  (spear) 
Mr.  Vernon,  6Dth  R.,  Baron  Trek.  Umpire 
Major  Ivennard. 

A  small  boar  gave  a  fast  and  exciting  hunt 
through  a  tree  jungle.  Each  in  turn  got  on 
the  pig.  Fannthropa  dropp:d  his  spear  just 
as  he  was  about  to  spear,  and  Parker  quickly 
won  the  heat. 

Heat  -Vo.  4. — Major  Tilnoy,  17 Hi  Lances,  D.  G  ; 
Colonel  Vaughan,  Xtli  Hussars,  Victoria;  Major 
O  arden,  17th  Lancers,  Gunjaish  (spear).  Umpire, 
Captain  Learmouth. 

Heat  soon  away  after  a  good  boar  in  open  but 
rough  country.  A  very  quick  hunt.  Vaughan 
was  first  on  the  pig,  but  Carden  came  up  and 
speared  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Heal  No.  5. — Mr.  Bromilow,  14th  Lancers, 
Rascal;  Major  II  iy,  5th  Cavalry,  Jew ;  Captain 
Birch,  29th  Lancers,  Monavch  (spear).  Umpire, 
Major  Pritchard. 

All  the  heat  and  the  umpire  Native  Cavalry. 
Birch  was  first  on  to  a  fast  pig  ;  a  sharp  jink  let 
in  Hay.  another  jink  gave  Bromilow  a  chance. 
Birch  then  got  on  again  and  won  the  heat. 

He.it  No.  6. — Mr.  Brooke,  R.F.A.,  Fellah; 
Mr.  D  iy,  R.  H.  A.,  Dandy ;  Mr.  Bruen,  XVth  Hus¬ 
sars’  Twilight  (spear).  Umpire,  Major  Pri'.~ 
chard. 

Godraan  rode  for  Bruen  who  was  ill.  The 
pig  go  c.u  long  jinking  run  in  which  everyone 
had  a  chance  in'  turn.  Day  did  most  of  the 
running,  but  Go  lman  was  the  first  to  spear. 

Heat-  No.  7.— Major  Carden,  17tli  Lancers, 
U.riy  ;  Mr.  Palmer,  Xth  Hussars,  Curs gbrnore  ; 
Mr.  Nutting,  17th  Laniers,  Industry  (spear). 
Umpire,  Mr.  Paynter. 


Carden  was  first  on  a  large  boar  and  stuck  to 
him  jink  for  jink  in  a  rough  bit  of  country.  Tho 
thick  jhow  made  spearing  difficult  and  the  boar 
turning  to  charge  gave  Nutting  the  spear.  The 
hog  was  finally  killed  with  much  difficulty  and 
noise. 

Heat  No.  8.— Mr.  Palmer,  Xth  Ilussars, 
Skyscraper  ;  Mr.  Vernon,  60th  Rifles,  Fireplant 
(spear) ;  Major  Ilombro,  XVth  Hussars,  Enfilade  ; 
Mr.  Brooke,  It.  F.  A.,  Reliance.  Umpire,  Major 
Kennard. 

Brooke's  horse  was  lame,  and  he  had  to  scratch 
The  heat  got  off  running  fast  in  a  line  after  a 
fan?  boar.  After  about  300  yards  the  pig  jinked 
sharp  right  and  was  cleverly  speared  by 
Vernon. 

Heat  No.  9—  Mr.  Atkinson,  R.  D.,  Leotard; 
Mr.  Parker,  10th  Hussars,  Research  ;  Captain 
Meade,  lOtli  Ilussars,  Neptune  (spear) ;  Captain 
Learmouth,  15th  Hussars,  Eldorado.  Umpire, 
Captain  Wardrop. 

Heat  sent  off  after  a  good  quick  hog.  All 
after  him  in  a  bunch  and  all  had  a  chance  iu 
turn.  Spear  finally  went  to  Meade. 

SEMI-FINALS. 


Heat  No.  1. — Mr.  Nutting,  17th  Lancers,  Indus¬ 
try  ;  Mr.  Parker,  10th  Hussars,  Shagraun ;  Mr. 
Vernon,  60th  Rifles  ;  Fireplant  (spear).  Umpire, 
Captain  Learmonth. 

A  long  ride  up  to  a  small  fast  boar  in  very 
open  country.  Parker  was  first  up,  blit  the  p:g 
did  a  lot  of  jinking,  giving  everyone  a  choice. 
Finally  Vernon  speared  well. 

Heat  No.  2. — Mr.  Brucn,15th  Hussars,  Twilight; 
Mr.  Paynter.  R.  H.  A.,  Butcher;  Major  Carden, 
17th  Lancers,  Gunjaish  (spear).  Umpire,  Major 
Pritchard. 

Carden  was  first  on  to  a  fast  jinking  boar  and 
speared  aftev  a  good  run  without  giving  the 
others  a  look  in.  j 

Heat  No.  3. — Mr.  Martin,  I.  P. ,  French  Girl; 
Captain  Birch,  29th  Lancers, -Monarch  (spear) : 
Captain  Meade,  10th  Hussars,  Neptune.  Umpire 
Captain  Wardrop. 

Heat  let  off  very  well  together  after  a 
real  fine  hog.  Martin  made  fast  running  with 
Meade  well'  up.  A  sharp  jink  gave  Birch  on  his 
pony  the  spear.  j 

FINALS.  i 

Mr.  Vernon,  60th  Rifles,  Fireplant  (spear);  | 

Major  Carden,  17th  Lancers,  Gunjaish ;  Captain  I 

•Birch,  29th  Lancers,  Monarch.  Umpire,  Major 
Kennard. 

The  heat  was  slipped  to  a  fair-sized  boar,  all 
three  competitors  being  in  a  good  line.  In  the 
race  up  to  the  pig  Carden  and  Vernon  were 
about  level  ;  all  or  some  quick  jinks  the  boar 
turned  sharp  back.  This  let  is  Birch,  but  he 
failed  to  avail  himself  of  his  chance.  Carden 
and  Vernon  riding  very  hard  came  up  almost 
simultaneously.  After  another  jink  at  which 
Vernon  on  his  pony  was  the  quicker  round  he 
speared  cleverly  whilst  he  and  Carden  were 
riding  neck  and  neck.  This  all  through  was  a 
fast  run  heat  over  easy  country. 

After  the  Kadir  Cup  was  decided  everyone 
hurried  to  Dasauli  for  lunch.  Colonel  Vores» 
R.H.A.,  assisted  by  Mr.  Day,  had  laid  out 
gpod  sporting  courses  for  the  Hoghunters’ 
Cups.  Each  race  brought  out  nine  starters 
— tho  class  of  the  horses  being  unusually 
good.  The  course  was  a  circular  one  round 
elephants— something  over  four  miles  for 
the  horses  and  half  that  distance  for  the 
ponies.  The  winner  of  the  first  race  turned 
up  unexpectedly  in  Mr.  Winser's  Black  Coon, 
who  defeated  the  favourites  Diabolo  and 
Fermoy  easily  enough.  D.  G.  and  Ginger  went 
fora  swim  in  the  Ganges,  not  included  in  the 
course,  and  arrived  late  at  the  winning  post 
There  were  one  or  two  falls,  but  no  damage. 

The  Beresford  Cup,  competed  for  annually  by 
the  officers  of  the  17th  Lancers,  we  also  decid¬ 
ed  by  the  Hoghunters’  Cup.  There  were  only 
three  starters  ;  of-  these  Captain  Fisher  fell, 
Major  Tilney  took  the  wrong  course,  and  Mr. 
Nutting  alone  finished  and  won  the  Cup. 

In  the  pony  race  Mosenstein  led  well  till  the 
last  elephant,  when  the  pace  was  too  hot  for  the 
Arab,  and  lie  gave  way  to  Double  Keys  and 
Jenny  Jones.  The  first  looked  a  winner  all  over 
till  she  came  a  crumpler  close  to  the  winning 
post  and  Jenny  Jones  won.  The  starters  in 
both  races  are  given  below  : — 


HOGHUNTERS  CUP. 

Mr.  Winser's  Black  Coon 

Mr.  Fraser’s  Diauolo 

Lord  Francis  Si.otl’s  Fermoy 

Mr.  Warrcii’s  Ginger 

Mr.  Irwin’s  Wandering  Willy 

Mr.  Nutting’s  Acorn 

Mr.  Miles’s  Cocos  (fell)  ... 

Major  Tiluey’s  D.G. 

Captain  Forsyth’s  Lochinvar 

Won  easily  by  two  lengths  ;  six  lengths 
tweea  second  and  third. 

PONY  HOGHUNTERS’  CUP. 

Mr.  Warren's  Jenny  Jones 
Mr.  Fraser's  SERRKFILE 
Mr.  Nicholl  s  Mosenstein 
Mr.  Sandbach’s  Double  Keys  (fell)1 
Mr.  Stamps’s  Phobbos  (fell) 

Mr.  Adams’s  Cloutarf 
Mr.  Brooke's  Fellah 
Mr.  Jenkin's  Sum  „„ 

Mr.  Winser’s  Fnncli  Mail 
W  on  easily. 


INDIAN  TELEGRAMS. 

[from  our  own  correspondents  ] 

THE  BUDGET  DEBATE. 
IMPORTANT  SPEECH  BY  LORD  KITCHENER 
THE  VICEROY  ON  THE  REFORMS. 

CALCUTTA,  29th  March. 

The  annual  debate  on  the  budget  took  place 
to-day  in  the  Viceroy’s  Legislative  Council.  The 
Maharaja  of  Darbhanga,  N awab  Salimullah  of 
Dacca  (who  was  ill)  and  Mr.  Merk  were  absent. 

No  public  interest  was  shown  in  the  proceedings, 
only  fourteen  Indian  listeners  with  two  ladies 
being  present  when  the  debate  began.  Later  in 
the  day  this  number  was  about  doubled,  two  or 
three  European  gentlemen  also  putting  in  an 
appearance.  It  was  apparently  felt  that  the 
proceedings  would  not  reward  attendance  ex¬ 
tending  over  several  hours. 

There  were  several  speeches  of  considerable 
length,  notably  those  of  Mr.  Dadhabhoy  and 
Mr.^Gokhale.  As  is  usual  all  members  read 
their  speeches,  and  it  remains  to  bo  seen  whe¬ 
ther  with  the  reformed  Council  this  practice  will 
continue  lo.be  permitted.  Mr.Uolms,  United  Pro¬ 
vinces,  Mr.  SluckOj  Bengal , Mr.  Andrew,  Madras, 
and  Mr.  Mcleud,  Bombay,  were  the  provincial 
officials  who  spoke  and  their  remarks  were  as  a 
rule  commendubly  brief.  They  made  tho  cus¬ 
tomary  representations  for  better  financial  treat¬ 
ment  at  the  hands  of  the  Government  of  India. 
Raja  Sir  Ali  Mahomed  Khan,  United  Pro  vices, 
and  Nawab  Saiyed  Mahomed,  Madras,  joined 
oilier  speakers  in  expresssing  gratitude  for 
the  reform  scheme,  while  Mr.  Maung  Ball 
Too  addressed  himself  briefly  to  Burman  affairs. 
Mr.  Macpherson  read  Nawab  Sali  mullah’s 
speech,  in  which  regrets  was  expressed 
that  the  original  reform  scheme  of  the 
Government  of  India,  securing  adequate  re¬ 
presentation  to  landed  proprietors  and  the 
upper  classes,  had  not  been  adhered  to.  •The 
Nawab  held  that  the  reversal  of  the  partition  of 
Bengal  and  the  release  of  political  prisoners 
and  deportees  would  bo  disastrous. 

COMMERCIAL  VIEWS. 

Mr.  Apcar, Chamber  of  Commerce,  criticised 
the  action  of  the  Government  in  the  matter  of 
exchange  declaring  their  policy  during  the 
time  of  the  crisis  towards  the  end  of  1907 
was  notable  only  for  inactivity.  Ho  said 
commercial  opinion  in.  Calcutta  was  strongly 
opposed  to  the  transfer  of  the  Eastern  Bengal 
Railway  to  tho  Bengal  North-Western  Com¬ 
pany  and  suggested  the  time  had  come  when 
a  fresh  enquiry  should  be  held  regarding 
the  currency  question. 

Mr.  Gokhale  touched  upon  a  variety  of 
subjects,  including  surpluses  and  exchange, 
lie  pressed  for  an  inquiry  into  the  high  prices 
of  food  grains.  Dealing  with  the  deporta¬ 
tions  he  asked  the  Government  to  recon¬ 
sider  tire  case  of  two  at  least  of  the 
Bengali  gentlemen  now  detained.  After  deal¬ 
ing  with  clause  3  of  the  India  Councils  Bill 
and  expressing  deep  approval  of  Mr.  Sinha’s 
appointment,  he  closed  with  the  warmest  eulogy 
of  Lord  Mintoand  Lord  Morley  for  tho  reforms 
sclieriie. 

The  Council  then  adjourned  for  lunch. 

SPEECHES  BY  MEMBERS  OF  CJUNCI L. 

On  resuming  after  lunch  Mr.  Harvey,  Mem¬ 
ber  for  Commerce  and  Industry,  dealing  with 
the  question  of  trade  depression  said  the 
general  outlook  was  on  the  whole  encourag¬ 
ing  and  there  were  signs  of  a  return  to  the 
normal  in  the  export  trade.  Referring  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Factory  Act  he  said  the  Bilj 
was  being  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
He  was  not  iu  a  pDsition  to  explain  its  provisions 
but  he  hoped  it  would  be  passible  to  allow  a 
considerable  period  for  criticism  before  legisla¬ 
tion  was  undertaken.  He  dealt  with  the  reforms 
in  the  Telegraph  Department  and  paid  a  tribute 
to  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Newlands.  With*  res¬ 
pect  to  the  proposals  of  the  Bengal  and  North- 
Western  Railway  Company  to  take  over  the 
Eastern  Bengal  line,  lie  said  relief  from  the 
necessity  of  providing  funds  annually  for  capi¬ 
tal  expenditure  was  the  only  attractive  feature 
of  the  proposals  and  the  Government  realised 
there  might  be  disadvantages,  winch  would 
more  than  counterbalance  this.  The  views  of 
local  Governments  and  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
wao  had  been  consulted,  would  receive  full 
consideration  before  final  recommendations  were 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Miller,  Member  of  Revenue  and  Agri¬ 
culture,  spoke  at  some  length,  making  a 
vigorous  defence  of  the  irrigation  policy  if 
the  Government,  which  had  been  criticised 
by  Mr.  Dadhabhoy.  He  quoted  figures  to  show 
how  much  had  been  done  in  the  building 
of  canals  and  how  the  Government  intended 
steadily  to  carry  out  a  iil  oral  policy  of  ex 
penditure  on  convicts  when  the  financial  pro¬ 
spects  improved. 

Sir  H  u  vey  Adsmsoa,  H  tine  Member,  declined 
to  ;  dm:.t  that  the  Cepo -lotions  had  leen 


an  error.  He  spoke  strongly  against  the 
outcry  raised  against  the  granting  of  separate 
representation  for  Mahometans  Tho  general 
electorates  for  imperial  and  provincial  coun¬ 
cils  wero,  ho  said,  open  to  Hindus  and 
Mahomedans  alike.  Even  Hindus  admitted  it 
would  be  necessary  to  correct  the  results 
by  nominating  Mahomedans  to  the  extra 
seats.  Granted  that  tho  extra  seats  must  be 
given,  the  question  whether  they  should 
bo  provided  by  nomination  from  without 
or  by  election  from  within  tho  community  was 
one  which  could  bo  of  no  concern  to  anyone  but 
Mahomedans  themselves.  Speaking  of  clause 
3,  he  advocated  its  replacement  on  the  ground 
that  the  quiekeuing  of  the  political  spirit  in 
India  had  already  increased  tho  volume  of  work 
of  Lieutenant-Governors,  while  the  reforms 
might  still  further  increase  it  to  breaking 
point.  The  opportunity  should  be  taken  to 
assume  the  power  to  oreate  executive  councils, 
but  it  should  be  exercised  in  any  province 
only  when  tho  necessity  was  demonstrated. 

He  deprecated  the  assumption  that  an  Indian 
would  always  be  appointed  to  such  councils  and 
held  that  the  selection  should  bo  made  on  the 
sole  ground  of  fitness  to  hold  the  portfolio 
LORD  KITCHENER’S  ADMINISTRATION. 

Lord  Kitchener,  who  spoke  next,  said : — “  As 
this  is  tho  last  time  that  I  shall  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  addressing  the  Legislative  Council 
during  a  budget  debate,  I  think  it  is  desirable 
to  deal  with  Army  Administration  at  somewhat 
greater  length  than  I  have  hitherto  done  on 
similar  occasions.  My  cilleaguos  will  doubtless 
expect  mo  to  itIyc  some  account  of  my  steward¬ 
ship  during  the  six  and  a  h  ilt'  years  that  I  have 
had  the  honour  to  command  the  Army  in  India, 
and  as  far  as  the  time  at  my  disposal  will  allow, 
some  account  of  the  results  achieved — particu¬ 
larly  the  financial  results.  But,  my  Lord, 
although  this  is  a  sufficient  catfse,  it  is  not  my 
sole  excuse.  The  present  budget  is,  in  several 
respects,  exceptional,  maiking  something  of  an 
epoch  in  military  finance.  In  tho  first  place 
it  is  the  only  military  budget  framed  since  I 
have  1  esn  in  India  under  circumstances  of 
general  financial  stringency.  In  previous  years 
the  revenues  of  this  country  have  been  in 
such  a  prosperous  condition  that  it  was  wise  to 
place,  out  c  f  our  abundant  0,  a  certain  amount 
to  reserve  by-  improving  our  military  security. 
But,  just  as  strongly  as  I  hold  that  to  have 
been  a  wtse  policy,  so  I  consider  that,  under 
the  present  straitened  circumstances,  military 
expenditure  should  be  kept  as  low  as  possible 
whilst  duly  providing  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  present  state  of  efficiency  in  the  army 
Then,  again,  as  the  Hon.  Finance  Membe. 
has  already  stated,  the  period  of  fixed  grants 
for  special  military  expenditure  has  now 
terminated,  and  we  have  reverted  to  the  earlier 
system  under  which  military  expenditure  was 
annually  regulated.  Lastly,  this  budget  debate 
has  a  special  importance  of  its  own;  for  it  is  the 
first  time  that  a  Member  of  Your  Excellency's 
Government  has  addressed  this  Council, 
charged,  under  Your  Excellency’s  orders,  with 
undivided  responsibility  for  both  the  efficiency 
and  the  economical  administration  of  the  Army 
in  India.  On  these  grounds  I  ask  Your  Excel¬ 
lency  to  forgive  me  if  I  occupy  a  somewhat 
larger  share  than  usual  of  the  time  available 
for  the  discussion  of  the  budget. 

THE  ARMY  ON  A  BUSINESS  FOOTING  . 

11  As  Your  Ext-ellency  is  aware,  and  I  am  sure 
that  [my  Ion.  colleagues  will  believe,  my 
sole  aim,  throughout  my  tenure  of  appointment 
as  Commandof-in-Chuf,  has  been  to  place  the 
administration  of  the  army  in  India  on  a  sound 
business  looting.  A  modern  army  is  not,  as  is 
sometimes  erroneously  supposed,  a  costly  toy 
maintained  for  purposes  of  ceremonial  and  dis¬ 
play,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  an  instrument 
of  aggression  to  he  used  for  national  or  indivi¬ 
dual  aggrandisement.  It  is  simply  an  insurance 
against  national  disaster  ;  and  the  expenditure 
incurred  on  it  is  strictly  comparable  with 
private  expenditure  on  similar  precautionary 
measures.  The  first  business  condition  neces¬ 
sary  to  justify  our  military  expenditure  is 
that  the  army  maintained  should  tyo  in  a 
thoroughly  efficient  state,  and,  therefore,  able, 
at  all  times  of  need,  to  carry  out  whatever  may 
be  expected  from  its  numerical  strength.  Ex¬ 
penditure  of  money  on  an  iuefficiont  army  can 
no  more  bo  defended  than  the  payment  of 
p  emia  to  an  insolvent  company.  It  is  indeed 
less  defensible  ;  for  the  mere  exislon:e  of  sueh 
an  army  may  lull  a  government  and  a  nation 
into  a  false  sense  of  security,  which 
may  vitally  effect  their  policy  and  thus 
bring  about  the  very  disaster  that  it  was 
intended  to  a\ert.  But  the  application  of 
business  method  i  to  array  administration 
means  more  than  this.  It  moans  that  we  must 
never  for  one  moment  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 

I  the  efficiency  of  an  arm>  maintained  as  the  ulti¬ 
mate  guarantee  of  public  security  must  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  Therefore, 
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every  existing  source  of  army  expenditure  has 

to  be  periodically -scrutinised,  and  be  shown  to 
contribute  towards  that  security,  or  be  discon¬ 
tinued  ;  and  the  cosb,  as  weii  as  the  utility,  of 
every  proposal  „for  new  expenditure  must  be 
most  carefully  considered  before  it  is  accepted. 

I  have  tried  to  administer  the  great  responsibi¬ 
lities  entrusted  to  me  in  accard  inee  with  these 
principles.  • 

“  The  II  >n.'  Finance  Member  has  summar¬ 
ised  brieily  some  of  the  more  ‘important  mea¬ 
sures  of  recent  years  ;  but  Your  Excellency  will 
perhaps  permit  me  to  go  somewhat  more  into 
detail. 

a  retrospect. 

On  my  arrival  in  India  iu  1932,  it  naturally 
was  incumbent  on  me  to  make  a  detailed  study 
«f  the  military  problems  of  this  country  ;  of 
the  grave  responsibilities,  both  internal  and 
external,  which  its  army  has  to  meet ;  and  of 
the  capacity  of  that  army  to  fullil  its  allotted 
task.  In  the  course  of  my  examination,  I  form¬ 
ed  the  opinion  that  the  army  itself,  its  officers 
and  men,  consisted,  in  the  main,  of  splendid 
material,  but  that  the  best  and  most  economical 
value  was  not  being  obtained  from  this  material 
— partly  because  its  location,  organisation  and 
training  were  antiquated,  and  partly  because 
money  was  being  spent  on  numerous  objects 
which,  whilst  possibly  desirable  at  one  time, 
were  not  necessary  any  longer.  As  the  result  of 
my  studies,  I  felt  that  the  first  essential  step 
was  to  .improve  the  organisation,  training, 
.and  distribution  of  the  army,  and  to  provide  for 
its  thorough  equipment  for  war;  and  I  fchero- 
.fore  put  forward  proposals  to  that^  end.  These 
were  approved  in  principle,  and  considerable 
progress  has  b?enmad9  in  carrying  them  into 
effect.  We  could  now  mobilise  and  place 
in  the  field  an  army  consisting  of  9  Infantry 
Divisions  and  8  Cavalry  Brigades.  It  is  true 
■that  this  coi?ld  not  yet  be  done  for  the  whole 
force  with  the  ease  and  absence  of  friction 
which,  in  an  army  run  011  business  linos,  should 
mark  the  transition  from  peace  to  war  condi¬ 
tions  ;  for  we  should  still  have  to  resort,  to  a 
•certain  extent  in  the  later  divisions,  to  improvis¬ 
ed  arrangements.  But  it  is  certain  that  the 
mobilisation  could  be  carried  out  effectively  and 
with  a  degree  of  rapidity  previously  unattain¬ 
able,  and  that,  in  addition,  we  should  leavo  in 
Jndia  a  sufficient  force,  suitably  organised  and 
staffed,  to  maintain  public  security  iu  every 
part  of  the  country. 

“  One  of  the  great  difficulties  a  Commander 
in  the  field  has  to  face  is  caused  by  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  fighting  value  or  strength  of 
the  units  under  his  command.  Moreover, 
nothing  renders  an  army  so  disunited  and 
depressed  as  a  recognised  and  weli-founded 
consciousness  of  inferiority  amongst  a  certain 
number  of  its  units.  Uniformity,  therefore,  so 
far  as  it  can  bo  obtained,  is  of  great  importance 
and,  in  order  to  insure  it,  our  regiments  and 
battalions  have  been  renumbered  as  units  of 
one  army,  thus  obliterating  the  last  traces  of 
old  Presidential  distinctions,  while  their  peace 
establishments,  which  had  previously  varied 
■considerably,  have  be?n  adjustel  to  uniform 
strengths  and  standards  based  on  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  field  army.  With  the  same  object, 
an  original  test  of  training  was  introduced, 
under  which  every  battalion  in  India  was  exa¬ 
mined  and  marked  for  proficiency  in  every 
branch  of  military  training  by  a  beard  of 
qualified  inspecting  officers,  specially  sel- 
•ected  for  the  purpose.  I  do  not  think  that  j 
the  value  of  this  test  was  fully  realised. 
The  result  showed,  however,  that  the  standard 
of  trailing  in  our  best  regiments  was 
excellent;  but  it  also  brought  to  light,  and 
enabled  us  to  rectify  many  weak  points— among 
ethers  the  desirability  of  raising  the  fighting 
value  of  certain  units  by  the  substitution,  parti¬ 
ally  or  wholly)  of  superior  fighting  races ;  and 
as  cas.'s  in  point,  I  may  mention  the  raising  of 
the  number  of  Gurkha  Battalions  from  16  to  20 
and  the  formation  of  the  106th  Hazara  Pioneers. 

I  hope  that  similar  tests  may  be  applied  from 
time  to  time;  for  they  give  us  a  means  of  satisfy¬ 
ing  ourselves  that  a  standard  of  uniform  fight¬ 
ing  value  and  proficiency  is  maintained  in  the 
army,  though,  of  course,  that  standard  may  be, 
and  is,  surpassed  in  the  best  units. 

THU  DIVISIONAL  SYSTEM  AND  THE  STAVE. 

“In  order  to  obtain  an  efficient,  well-tfained 
and  well-disciplined  army,  it  is  necessary  to 
•organise  and  train  our  troops  as  nearly  as  prac¬ 
ticable  in  the  same  formations  as  will  be 
employed  .  during  war,  and  under  the  same 
•commanders  and  with  the  same  staffs.  The 
advantage  of  this  lias  been  shown  in  the 
rapid  operations  that  were  conducted  last  year 
on  the  Peshawar  border,  and  will  be  still  more 
apparent  in  lha  ease  of  larger  operations  or  a 
serious  war.  It  is  with  th's  object  that  the 
Divisional  system  has  been  introduce  1  into 
India.  Divisional  and  Brigade  Commanders  arc- 
now  trained  in  pea  0  10  assume  the  heavy 
responsibilities  that  will  fall  on  them  in  tear 
This  Divisional  system  naturally  replaced  the 


previous  'Commands,’  as  well  as  the  ‘  Dis 
tricts  ’  subordinate  to  them,  and  has  entailed  an 
increase  to  the  Army  in  India  of  9  Brigadier- 
Generals  and  44  Staff  Officers.  Iu  order  to 
organise  the  units  in  these  Divisions,  so  that 
they  might  be  efficiently  administered  and 
trained,  it  was  found  necessary  to  redistribute  a 
certain  number  of  them,  as  has  been  done,  so  tliac 
each  Divisional  General  can  mobilise  and  train 
a  complete  Division  from  his  command  without 
drawing  upon  others. 

“Intiinate’y  connected  with  the  training 
of  the  troops  is  the  question  of  the  staff 
and  of  their  higher  professional  knowledge  j 
for  we  all  know  how  the  bravest  troops 
can  only  fight  at  a  disadvantage  if  they  are  in¬ 
efficiently  led,  or  the  plans  are  faulty,  or  the 
orders  given  are  obscure  or  defective.  We  have, 
therefore,  created  the  Indian  Staff  College  at 
Quetta,  working  in  close  touch  with  the  similar 
institution  at  Oamberley,  from  which  we  are 
annually  turning  out  a  body  of  highly-trained 
officers,  who  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  us, 
both  for  training  our  troops  in  time  of  peace 
and  in  the  field  during  war,  and  who  will  exer¬ 
cise  a  beneficial  effect  in  establishing  a  more 
uniform  standard  iu  the  higher  branches  of 
professional  training  and  thought  in  the  Army. 
Moreover,  by  an  improved  distribution  of  staff 
duties,  we  have  also  been  trying  gradually  to 
secure  greater  co-ordination  and  better  stuff 
work  throughout  the  service. 

REARMAMENT  AND  TRANSPORT. 

"  Whilst  thus  endeavouring  to  make  the  best 
of  our  existing  material  and  to  increase  the 
fighting  piwer  of  our  available  forces,  we  have 
recognised  that  the  complete  rearmament  of  the 
Artillery  with  quick-firing  guns  was  essential ; 
and  this,  in  turn,  owing  to  the  more  rapid  rate 
of  fire  that  is  maintained  in  modern  war,  involved 
more  ammunition,  more  wagons,  more  horses  and 
larger  establishments.  Then,  again,  for  similar 
reasons,  we  have  been  obliged  to  re-arm  the 
whole  of  our  troops  with  the  new  rifle.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  both  those  expensive  changes 
have  now  been  practically  completed.  In  doing 
so  we  have  borne  in  mind  the  importance  of 
rendering  India  self-supporting  as  regards  the 
manufacture  and  repair  of  all  such  war  material. 
We  are  now  able  to  manufacture  in  India,  besides 
the  new  quick-firing  guns  and  the  latest  rifle,  all 
the  shells,  fuse3,  etc.,  as  well  as  small  arms 

ammunition,  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  meet  the 
probable  requirements  of  the  army  in  the  field 

“  But  every  army,  however  well-equipped, 
and  highly  organise!  and  trained,  must  have 
an  adequate  supply  and  transport  service.  The- 
Supply  and  Transport  Corps,  which  was  former¬ 
ly  divorced  from  the  general  administration  of 
the  army,  has  now  been  brought  into  its  organin- 
ation,  so  as  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  divi¬ 
sions  and  brigades,  both  in  peace  and  war,  in 
an  economical  and  efficient  manner.  The  res¬ 
ponsibility  of  the  Divisional  and  Brigade  Com¬ 
manders  for  the  effective  supervision  of  supply 
and  transport  expenditure  in  their  commands 
has  been  enforced,  while  a  better  system  of 
grading  officers  has  popularised  the  service  and 
facilitated  the  selection  of  suitable  candidates. 

We  have,  at  the  same  time,  increased,  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  our  carrying  power  and  capa¬ 
city  for  expansion.  The  decentralisation  to 
Divisional  Commanders  has  been  attended  with 
satisfactory  results,  and  has  led  to  closer  con¬ 
trol  of  expenditure  in  respect  of  the  economical 
employment  of  transport  in  peice,  food  and 
forage  supply  and  farm  and  dairy  adminis¬ 
tration. 

THE  IMP  ROVED  PROSPECTS  OF  TIIK  INDIAN  ARMY. 

"Two  years  ago  I  referred  to  the  necessity 
that  would  have  to  be  faced  sooner  or  later  of 
bettering  the  conditions  of  service  of  the  native 
ranks  of  the  Indian  army  and  also  of  doing 
something  to  improve  the  position  of  the  Br  ifcisli 
officer,  especially  in  the  junior  ranks.  As  my 
colleagues  are  aware  we  had,  from  time  to  time, 
been  considering  how  we  could  best  do  this 
within  the  means  at  our  disposal.  As  a  first 
step  we  doubled  the  kit  money  of  the  native 
troops  so  that  each  man  could  have  a  free -kit 
instead  of  having  to  pay  a  large  part  of  the 
cost  himself ;  we  grauted  free  passages  to  an 
increased  number  of  men  proceeding  to  their 
Jiomes  on  leave ;  we  gave  a  boot  allowance  to  al^ 
unmounted  combatants  and  free  fodder  to  the 
Native  C  valry  on  the  march  ;  we  improved  the 
pension  rules  and  also  introduced  scales  of  invalid 
pensions,  as  well  as  a  revised  scale  of  travelling 
allowances  for  all  officers  which  prevents  their 
being  subjected  to  pemniary  loss  when  trans¬ 
ferred  or  ordered  on  outstation  duties.  These 
measures  tended  to  ameliorate  the  renditions 
of  service  of  our  Indian  soldiers  ;  and  this  year, 
aa  we  know,  His  Majesty  the|King-Emporor  has 
approved  a  substantial  increase  of  pay  and  free 
firewood  to  all  native  rank'.  The  pay  of  the 
junior  officers  has  also  been  materially  improved- 
This  account  is  only  a  brief  outline  of  some  of 
the  more  important  measures  that  have  engage  l 
our  attention  during  the  last  6|  years  ;  and  I  | 


need  not  now  delay  the  Council  by  referring  to 
the  other  improvements  that  have  been  made 
such  as  the  augmentation  of  our  reserves,  etcf 

THE  “  SPBOIAL  GRANT.”. 

“When,  in  1904,  the  schemes  for  the  re¬ 
distribution  and  reorganisation  of  the 
army  were  brought  forward  and  approved,  it 
was  aeuidM  to  finance  them  by  a  fixed,  special 
annual  grant.  The  aggregate  of  this  fixed 
grant,  up  to  the  end  of  this  financial  year,  when 
it  ceases,  amounts  to  a  sum  of  £9;971,700 and 
of  this,  we  have,  as  the  Hon.  Finance  Mem  I 
her  has  told  you,  spent  £8,216,090; 

"  The  expenditure  of  this  special  fixed  grant 
may  bo  divided  under  three  heads  :• _ 

“  First.  All'  special  expenditure,’  both  initiiq 
and  recurring,  unconnected  with  the  redistribu¬ 
tion  and  reorganisation  schemes. 

“  Iu  fcIlis  connection  I  may  explain  that,  since 
1904-5,  all  military  expenditure  additional  to 
the  items  specifically  excluded  above  and  petty 
items,  has  been  classed  as  ‘special  expendi- 
luie.  Buildings  do  not  last  forever,  and  must 
periodically  ho  renewed.  Arms,  ammunition, 
machinery,  medical  equipment  and  instruments 
—and  many  other  and,  as  a  rule,  expensive, 
articles— are  gradually  superseded  by  the  march 
of  time  and  the  progress  of  science  and  inven¬ 
tion,  and  sooner  or  later  have  to  be  replaced 
Coast  defences,  once  ample,  become  useless  ;  and* 
it  becomes  necessary  to  remodel  and  re-arm 
them.  The  ships  of  the  lioyal  Indian  Marine — 
the  service  of  which  is  charged,  iu  India,  to 
the  Military  estimates— have  to  be  replaced  by 
new  ones.  And  it  is  to  unavoidable  charges  of 
this  nature  that  we  apply  the  term ‘special  ex¬ 
penditure.’ 

"  Sioond/y, — The  initial  cost  of  the  reorganisa¬ 
tion  and  redistribution  schemes. 

" Thirdly . — The  recurring  expenditure  resulting 
from  those  schemes.  It  is  perhaps  regrettable 
that  this  last  item  was  provided  for  in  the 
special  grant  and  not  charged  annually  to 
ordinary  budget  expenditure.  For  within 
the  special  grant  account  it  formed  a  sort 
of  supplementary  military  budget,  and  this 
recurring  expenditure  has  thus,  hitherto,  been 
divorced  from  the  economies  that  have  been 
effected  in  other  directions,  confusing,  to  some 
extent,  the  results  obtained — at  any  rate  to  the 
uninitiated. 

"  Under  the  first  head  of  expenditure,  viz.? 
‘special,’  we  have  spent  £1,537,000  on  the  fol¬ 


lowing  main  items  : — 

Rearming  the  Artillery  . .  1,750,030 

Coast  defences  . .  432,000 

Royal  Indian  Marine,  including 

the  It.  I.  M.  S.  Northbrook  . .  295,000 

Buildings  and  lines  , .  693,000 

Staff  College,  Quetta  . .  57,  00 

Electrical  installations  in  barracks,  44,000 
Dairy  and  grass  farms  . .  80,000 

Remount  depots  and  horse-breed¬ 
ing  operations  . .  . .  55,000 

Buildings  and  ranges  for  Volunteers  20,030 
Ordnance  machinery  and  stores  . .  209,030 

Medical  stores  . .  . .  45,000 


"  Recurring  expenditure  and  various  minors 
items  account  for  the  balance.  The  expenditure 
under  the  second  head,  viz.,  ‘redistribution  and 
reorganisation,’  may  be  divided  into  two  cate 
gories  : — 

“  1.  Purchase  of  land  and  the  building  opera¬ 
tions  entailed  by  the  redistribution  scheme  ;  and 

“  2.  Providing  for  the  necessary  preparation 
for  war  under  the  reorganisation  scheme. 

"  The  first  of  these  categories  has  cost  us 
£958,400,  of  which  £153,630  was  spent 
in  providing  barracks  at  Quetta  for  one 
Briti^Ji  and  two  Indian  battalions,  and  £132,030 
in  constructing  the  Nowshera  Cavalry  Canton¬ 
ment.  These  are  the  only  I  wo  places  beyond 
the  Indus  where  additional  accommodation  has 
been  provided. 

TUB  POI.IOY  OF  REDISTRIBUTION  :  REPLY  TO 
GENERAL  COLLEN. 

"Two  years  ago  in  this  Council  I  explained 
that  my  policy  of  redistribution  did  not  con¬ 
template  the  massing  of  large  numbers  of  troops 
on  the  North- W'est  Frontier,  and  that  I  was 
entirely  opposed  to  any  such  policy.  Notwith¬ 
standing  that  declaration,  1  see  that  recently 
a  distinguished  General  Officer,  formerly  Mili¬ 
tary  Member  of  the  Viceroy’s  Council,  has  stated, 
in  a  letter  to  the  papers,  that  he  knows  far  better 
than  1  do  what  my  policy  meant,  and  that  the 
massing  of  troops  on  the  frontier  was  the  real  in¬ 
tention  of  my  redistribution  scheme.  I 
can  only  say  that,  if  such  was  the  case,  I  have 
signally  failed  in  carrying  it  into  effect ; 
for  I  have  only  allotted  £285,633  for  accommo¬ 
dation  on  the  frontier  out  of  the  total  of  £958,400 
spent  on  additional  buildings.  O11  the  second 
of  these  categories,  viz.,  ‘  preparing  the  army  for 
war,  ’  the  sum  spent  has  been  £1,959,000,  and 
the  main  items  of  this  expenditure  have  been  :— 
£ 

Ammunition  columns  and  other 
units  added  to  the  army  . .  117, 100 

Increase  of  the  reserve  of  artillery 
ammunition  . ,  . .  327,100 

Increase  of  the  reserve  of  small 

arm  ammunition  ...  . .  478,300 

Increase  of  tlra  reserve  of  machine 
guns  and  rifles  ,  „  . .  197,800 


Increase  of  horses,  mules  and  trans- 
port  ..  ..  390,100 

increase  of  field  and  general  hos- 

pitals  and  medical  equipment  .  .  89,400 

Increase  of  veterinary  field  hos¬ 
pitals  and  equipment  ..  18  300 

Increase  of  mobilisation  equipment 
including  sniall  arms  ammuni¬ 
tion  columns  . .  305,500 

Addition  of  350  officers  to  the  In¬ 
dian  Army  t  _  g  200 

Minor  items  ’j  23^200 


making  the  total  under  this  head,  for  both  re¬ 
distribution  and  reorganisation  schemes  com¬ 
bined,  £2,917, 100. 

RECURRING  CHARGES. 

“  The  third  head  is  the  recurring  charge 
caused  by  the  redistribution  and  reorganisation 
schemes,  and  the  cumulative  expenditure  of 
this  amounts,  naturally,  to  the  balance  whicla 
brings  up  the  total  eSp?nditure  to  the  figures 
stated  by  the  Hon.  Fimjjice  Member  as  being 
the  cost  of  these  schemes,  viz.,  £3,688,400.  These 
aanual  recurring  charges  have  been  caused  by 
the  changes  in,  and  additions  to,  the  Army  that 
have  been  made  during  the  past  five  years. 
Their  aggregate  amount  during  this  period 
has  been  £771,000,  and  the  annual  charge 
we  have,  by  these  measures,  placed  on  the 
army  estimates  amounts  to  £271,-400.-  The 
annual  economies  foreshadowed  in  my  speech, 
in  this  Council  two  years  ago,  and  now 
realised,  amount  to  £323,000,  and  may  be 
placed  against  this  charge.  I  may  mention  that 
there  are  other  ccmomies  that  will  fall  in,  in 
the  near  future.  These  charges  and  economies 
are  now  for  the  first  time  brought  together  in 
the  regular  budget  for  the  ensuing  financial 
year,  which  would  have  been  a  far  move  unsatis¬ 
factory  production  had  we  not  had  these  econo¬ 
mies  to  help  us.  The  lion.  Finance  Member 
has  shown  that,  in  the  five  years  ending  with. 
1903-04,  sums  aggregating  £5,951’ ,000  were  al¬ 
lotted  for  special  military  expenditure  ;  and  that 
excluding  cumulative  recurring  expenditure  as 
was  the  practice  previous  to  1904-1905,  the 
sums  actually  expended  in  the  five  years  ending 
1908-1909,  aggregate  £6,999,000,  or  an  increase  of 
£1,048,000.  But  from  a  glance  at  the  accounts 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  quite  new  and  very  large 
special  charge  under  one  head  has  had  to  be 
met,  viz., ‘the  rearmament  of  the  Artillery.’  This 
alone  represents  no  less  than  £1,750,000  ;  and  if 
it  had  not  been  necessary  to  make  this  change 
Tn  order  to  keep  our  armament  up  to  date,  our 
total  special  expenditure  would  have  been  oves 
£700,000  less  than  the  amouuts  allotted  for  the 
j  previous  five  years. 

THE  BUDGET  OF  1909-10. 

I  “  I  pass  now  to  the  military  budget  estimate 
I  for  the  coming  year,  in  the  preparation  of 
'which  we  have  had  to  provide  for  a  large 
increase  of  expenditure  in  three  directions  as 
f  compared  with  the  budget  of  last  '  year.  The 
|  first  of  these  is  the  additional  payment  to  the 
|  War  Office  in  respect  of  the  cost  of  providing 
recruits  and  reliefs  for  the  portion  of  the 
British  Army  serving  in  India.  The  second 
is  the  increase  of  pay  and  free  firewood  granted 
[  to  the  Native  Army  on  the  1st  January  this 
year.  The  third  is  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
food  and  forage  due  to  the  present  high  prices. 
For  these  items  taken  together  we  have  had  to 
j  provide  an  additional  sum  of  £818,300. 

"  With  such  a  burden  to  carry,  and  having 
regard  to  the  present  tightness  in  the  resources 
of  the  country,  the  pruning  knife  has  had  to 
be  use!  with  some  vigour.  Our  building  pro¬ 
gramme  has  had  to  be  curtailed,  and  the  num¬ 
bers  of  the  workmen  in  our  ordnance  factories 
reduced.  Moreover,  several  undoubtedly  useful 
projects  for  the  improvement  of  the  army  have 
had  to  be  postponed  for  the  present— to  be 
taken  up  again,  I  hope,  at  a  more  financially 
propitious  moment. 

We  have,  in  the  budget  for'  1909-10,  made 
adequate  provision  for  the  usual  services  neces¬ 
sary  to  maintain  the  army  at  its  present  estab¬ 
lished  strength,  and  have  been  able  to  provide 
funds  to  proceed  with  certain  measures,  such 
as — 

1.  Completion  of  our  additional  Royal  Horse 
and  Field  Artillery  aiiynunition  columns. 

2.  Develpping  the  local  manufacture  of  quick- 
firing  guns  and  ammunition. 

3.  Increase  of  the  Indian  Army  reserve. 

4.  The  carrying  on  to  completion  the  building 
works  now  in  progress. 

5.  Special  defences,  and  items  of  minor  im¬ 
portance,  as  well  as  providing  funds  to  enable 
us  to  proceed  vYith  a  tentative  scheme  to  erei^e 
a  Cavalry  School  for  India. 

AN  INTERESTING  COMPARISON. 

“  If  I  may  detain  the  Council  for  a  short  time 
longer,  I  should  like  to  compare  the  mili'nry 
estimates  now  under  discussion  with  those  of  the 
budget  prepared  before  my  arrival  in  this  count¬ 
ry,  i.  e.,  the  budget  for  the  year  1902-03.  The  net 
expenditure  in  the  military  estimates  for  that 
year  amounted  to  £18,094,000,  on  which  the  esti- 
I  mates  for  1909-10 show  an  apparent,  increase,  f 
S  £1,659,000.  This  figure  must  be  correoted  in 
the  first  instance  by  deducting  £313,000  on 
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account  of  the  net  cost  of  certain  aemcea  (the 
S  ",  which  is  the  Hyderabad  Gtrihngen® 
X*  hare  been  transferred  from  the  c.rd  to 
^military  estimates.  On  the  other  hand,  , 
we  deduct  the  expenditure  classed  as  «pce,a 
Tn  the  two  roar,  (£'1 12S,a«fcl  1902-1903,  and 
£4T4  900  in  W0-1010),  and  ,  he  special  prormon 
of  £90  000  made  in  the  1002-1903  eat. mates  for 
the  Delhi  Durbar  and  Coronation  cercmomes, 
the  increase  to  be  accounted  for  ,s  raised  to 
£1  992  -100.  This  increase  is  to  some  extent 
discounted  by  the  fact  that  oar  Orel, nan 
budget  now  provides,  under  the  ordnance 
grant,  for  the  local  manufacture  of  a  largo 
amount  of  war  material,  whtcl,  ,n  100  - 
1903  had  to  bo  purchased  from  home,  and 
the  cost  of  which  was  treated  as  special  expendi¬ 
ture  Apart,  however,  frtm  this  difference  of 
classification,  I  think  I  can  show  that  practically 
the  whole  of  the  increase  in  expenditure  has 
been  forced  upon  ns  by  causes  beyond  our 
control,  such  as  Ihe  increased  cost  of  obtaining 

recruits  and  reliefs  from  home  for  the  British 

Army  out  here,  and  the  general  rise  in  prices  ,n 

India.  Tho  Budget  estimates  for  1909-10,  os 
compared  with  those  for  1902-1903,  provide  for 
-new  or  increased  charges  under  tho  following 

heads  : _ £-150,000  for  the  sendee  or  proficiency 

pay  of  British  soldiers  ;  £300,000  on  account  of 
-the  increased  payment  to  the  War  Office  f.  r 
British  recruits  and  reliefs];  £67,000  for  the 
additional  cost  of  trooping  arrangements  to  and 
from  England  and  the  colonies;  £131,000  on 
account  of  the  automatic  increase  of  pen¬ 
sionary  and  other  non-effective  charges  ;  and 
£650,000  for  the  extra  cost  of  food  and  forage  due 


to  tho  rise  in  prices.  These  charges,  which  are 
practically  uncontrollable,  aggregate  £1,59S, 000, 
and  leave  a  balance  of  only  £394,400  to  he  ac¬ 
counted  for.  This  balance  is  more  than  covered 
by  the  various  increases  of  pay  and  allowances 
which  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  grant  to 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  army  in  India  at  a 
total  cost  of  £586,700.  The  necessity  for  these 
increases  has  been  admitted  on  all  sides,  and  I 
submit  that  they  may  be  fairly  classed  as  un¬ 
avoidable.  If  these  items  are  deducted  we  get 
a  balance  of  £192.300  in  favour  of  the  estimates 
for  the  ensuing  year. 


“But  the  army  establishments  in  1902-03 
are  not  identical  with  those  of  the  reorganised 
army  of  the  present  day  for  which  we  are 
providing  in  this  budget.  The  1902^03  es¬ 
tablishment  of  officers,  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men  of  British  troops  amount¬ 
ed  to  74,113.  We  noAV  have  75,270,  or  an 
Increase  of  1,157,  almost  entirely  due  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  re-armed  artillery.  In  the 
Native  Army,  in  1902-03  we  maintained  150, 5S6 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  men, 
against  the  present  total  of  162,093,  or  an  in¬ 
crease  of  11,507.  Of  those,  7,654  represent  the 
Hyderabad  Contingent,  for  which  credit  has 
already  been  taken  in  the  financial  comparison. 
The  further  increase  is  due  to  the  readjustment 
of  establishments,  minor  increases  iu  the  army, 
and  350  officers  added  to  the  Indian  Army.  Of 
mobile*  guns,  in  1902-03  we  had  460,  and  wo 
bow  have  480,  or  an  addition  of  20,  represent¬ 
ing  two  new  mountain  batteries  and  two  heavy 
batteries.  Maxim  guns  have  been  increased 
from  287  to  422 ;  and  the  horses  maintained 
from  a  total  of  34,975  in  1902-03,  to  4-1,447  at 
present,  giving  an  increase  of  9,472.  Of  these, 
however,  2,312  came  with  the  Hyderabad  Con¬ 
tingent.  and  have  been  taken  credit  for.  The 
remaining  increase  is  due  to  the  extra  horses 
required  by  the  artillery  and  ammunition  co¬ 
lumns  ;  to  an  increase  to  the  reserve  of  500 
■horses  ;  and  to  an  increase  in  the  establishment 
of  horses  in  British  cavalry  regiments.  In 
1902-03  we  had  25,191  mules,  whilst  wc  now  keep 
34,179,  or  an  increase  of  8,988.  Of  these,  7,200 
have  gone  to  increase  the  carrying  power  of  our 
transport ;  and  the  remainder  to  provide  for  the 
two  new  mountain  batteries,  for  supplying 
Bioneer  battalions  with  equipment  mules,  and 
for  the  increase  of  Maxim  guns.  In  staff  officers 
the  number  in  1902-03  was  901  and  is  now  965. 
I  have  already  mentioned  the  increase  of  53  of 
these,  and  the  balance  is  "omposed  of  addi¬ 
tional  Supply  and  Transport  officers. 

TUB  FINANCING  OF  THE  ARMY. 

“The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  these  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  army  is  evidently  more  than  the 
increased  sum  provided  in  the  1909-10  budget. 
Therefore,  while  you  are  paying  your  soldiers, 
both  British  and  Native,  individually  consider¬ 
ably  higher  than  in  1902-03, ^the  cost  of 
their  service  in  the  army  is  less.  The  question 
naturally  arises  how  has  this  been  accomplished? 
I  think  that  an  answer  may  be  found  in  the 
relation  that  now  exists  between  the  military 
and  financial  authorities  in  India.  Formerly 
they  had  very  little  in  common.  The  military 
authorities  had  but  slight  interest  in  economy, 
while  the  financial  authorities  concerned  them¬ 
selves  as  little  with  considerations  of  military 
efficiency.  That  two  great  departments  of  the 
same  Government  should  thus  regard  each  oth  er 


as  adversaries  rather  than  as  allies  working 
together  to  obtain  results  satisfactory  to  both, 
was  clearly  opposed  to  all  businessjprinciples.  It 
is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  Finance 
Department  failed  to  secure  possible  economies, 
pr  that  the  military  authorities  were  ham- 
oered  in  their  struggles  for  efficiency.  Two 
main  factors  have  brought  about  an.  alteration 
—and  I  hope  a  permanent  alteration— in  this 
respect.  On  the  one  hand,  the  fixing,  for  a  term 
of  years,  of  an  annual  maximum  beyond  which 
special  military  expenditure  could  not  be 
incurred,  has  taught  the  soldiers  that  economic¬ 
al  administration  is  a  military  as  well  as  u 
llnanical  interest,  and  has  accustomed  them  to 
scrutinise  every  demand  for  money  with  the 
utmost  care  before  it  is  put  forward;  lest,  bv 
supporting  measures  which  are  merely  desir¬ 
able,  they  should  jeopardise  those  which  are 
essential.  On  the  other  hand  the  creation  of 
a  'special  branch  of  the  Finance  Department, 
to  deal  with  military  expenditure,  iu  close 
connection  with  the  Army  department,  has,  I 
think,  given  the  financial  authorities  an  insight 
—perhaps  I  may  say  a  sympathetic  insight — 
into  i the  real  requirements  of  the  Army  which 
was  formerly  lacking. 

TIIE  SECRET  OF  REAR  ECONOMY. 

“Your  Excellency  has  placed  some  of  the  ablest 
officers  of  the  Finance  Department  in  clrrgc  of 
the  Military  Finance  Branch.  My  thanks  are 
due  to  those  officers  for  the  reidy  and  valuable 
assistance  they  have  afforded,  not  only  to  my¬ 
self,  but  also  to  the  Heads  of  Divisions  at  Army 
Headquarters,  by  pointing  out,  at  an  early 
stage,  the  true  financial  results  to  be  expecte  l 
from  particular  proposals,  and  thus  enabling 
such  proposals  to  be  examined  with  fuller  know¬ 
ledge,  and  to  be  dropped  or  persevered  in,  in 
the  light  of  that  knowledge.  In  this  connection, 

I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  an  alteration 
in  the  form  of  the  India  Army  Budget  Esti¬ 
mates,  now  made  for  the  first  time,  and  which 
is  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  underlying 
principle  to  which  I  attach  great  importance. 

I  am  convinced  that  real  economy  in  Military 
expenditure  must  be  the  work  of  the  officers  fo 
the  Army  themselves.  They,  and  they  alone,  are 
in  a  position  to  recognise  unhesitatingly  the 
sources  of  waste,  the  expenditure  which  is  not 
necessary  to  maintain  efficiency,  and  that  which 
though  consecrated  by  long  usage,  can  he  termini 
ated  advantageously.  Hut  tho  .^afljpnont. 

of  true  economy  is  at  best  a  thankless  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  task.  No  man  undertakes  it  willingly 

unless  he  knows  that  his  efforts  will  be  recog¬ 
nised  and  acknowledged.  Given  responsibili¬ 
ty,  and  the  knowledge  that  praise  or  blame 
await  on  thelmanner  in  which  that  responsibility 
is  upheld’,  1  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
officers  of  the  Army  will  prove  themselves  cap¬ 
able  of  sound  and  economical  administration. 
This  year,  therefore,  the  India  Army  Estimates 
have  been  compiled  on  a  Divisional  basis, 
showing  clearly  all  sums,  for  the  administration 
of  which,  each  General  Officer  Commanding  a 
Division  or  Independent  Brigade  is  responsible.- 
At  the  same  time.a  decentralisation  of  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Accounts  Department  has  been  carried  out 
by  means  of  which  each  Divisional  General  lias 
been  provided  with  a  Financial  Adviser.  The 
scrutiny  and  the  comparison  of  results  will  now 
be  easy;  the  responsibility  will  be  clearly  defined 
and  I  hope  for  the  best  results  from  this  seem¬ 
ingly  simple  reform. 

TUB  QUESTION  OF  ARMY  ADMINISTRATION. 

“  In  concluding  these  remarks  which  are  x  the 
last  that  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  address  to 
this  Council,  I  hope  that  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
a  word  about  the  system  of  army  administration. 
A  glance  at  the  history  of  the- army  in  India 
shows  that  though,  in  the  long  run,  good  results 
have  been  attained  in  the  past,  they  were  only 
obtained  by  following  very  devious  roads  and 
therefore  took  much  time  to  accomplish,  while 
the  methods  employed  were  far  from  economical 
and  the  policy  was  lacking  in  contin¬ 

uity.  The  system  of  dual  advice  to  the 
Viceroy  on  all  army  matters  by  two  separato 
members  of  His  Excellency’s  Council  was 
the  main  cause  of  this.  The  personality  of 
these  two  high  officials  had  no  doubt  a  marked 
effect  on  army  policy.  At  times  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  was  the  most  trusted  adviser 
of  the  Viceroy,  while  at  others,  it  was  the 
Military  Memborof  Council  that  was  listened|to. 
No  Viceroy,  however,  would  be  likely  always  to 
take  the  advice  of  one  member  and  discard 
that  of  the  other.  At  times  the  advice  of  the 
less  influential  member  would  naturally  be 
accepted  ;  and  thus  a  breach  in  continuity  would 
probably  be  established,  leading  to  unexpected 
deviations  and  developments.  Then,  again,  the 
member  whose  advice  had  been  rejected  had 
always  to  put  into  execution  his  share  of  the 
accepted  policy,  of  which,  of  course,  he 
disapproved.  I  am  sure  that  this  was,  as 
a  rule,  loyally  carried  out  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble;  but  I  ask,  can  any  independent  high 
official  give  effect  to  another’s  policy  of  which 


he  disapproves,  without  introducing  any  of  his 
personal  convictions  into  it  ?  I  trow  not. 

A  CONTI  XCOUS  POLICY. 

“  India  is  the  only  country  under  the  British 
Crown  which  maintains  a  large  army  and  can 
arry  out  a  continuous  policy  for  its  improve¬ 
ment.  My  advice  to  the  Government  of  India 
is  not  to  lose  the  system  which  you  now  possess, 
or  change  it  back  to  the  dual  control  which  has 
been  abandoned  and  abolished.  Continuity  of 
policy  in  army  affairs  is  essential  in  order  to 
attain  economical  efficiency.  If  you  duplicate 
your  advisers,  you  will  reel  through  the  mazes 
of  military  technicalities,  leaning  first  on  tho 
shoulder  of  one  and  then  on  that  of  the 
other,  and  continuity  will,  and  must  be,  lost. 

We  have  strengthened  very  considerably  tho 
staff  which  surrounds  ind  supports  the  com¬ 
bined  Army  Member  and  Commander-in  -Cl.  ief  ; 
and  you  need  have  no  fear  that  they  and  he  will 
not  lead  yon  by  straightor  and  cheaper  paths 
to  the  possession  of  an  efficient,  up-to-date  array 
than  was  previously  possible.  Their  responsi¬ 
bility  is  now  complete  and  personal,  and  cannot 
be  avoided  or  passed  on,  by  specioui  arguments, 
to  other  shoulders.  Many  other  reasons  against 
the  dual  system  exist.  T  will  not  now  labour 
tie  subject,  or  detain  you  further.  But,  for  the 
welfare  of  the  army  in  India,  which  I  have 
commanded  with  so  deep  an  interest,  and 
whose  future  su  ;ccis  I  have  so  keenly  at  heart, 

I  cannot  help  impressing  upon  you,  as  strong’y 
as  I  can,  my  conviction  that  it  is  only  by  con¬ 
tinuity  in  military  policy  that  the  army  can  be 
maintained  always  able  and  ready  to  fulfil  its 
grave  responsibilities.” 

SIR  E.  N.  BAKER. 

The  ‘Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  as  late 
Finance  Member  with  the  Government  of  India, 
congratulated  Sir  Guy  Fleetwood  Wilson  on  the 
courage  and  skill  witli  which  he  had  dealt  with 
a  difficult-situation.  Referring  to  the  enormous 
fall  in  railway  receipts  he  said  the  explanation 
given  by  the  Railway  Board  of  excess  in  work- 
iu<r  expenses  was  singularly  inadequate.  He 
insisted  strongly  on  railway  administrations 
working  within  the  new  budget  allotments, 
otherwise  the  estimates  of  the  net  receipts 
would  be  falsified.  Ho  answered  Sir.  Apcar 
regarding  the  measures  taken  to  steady  the  ex¬ 
change,  showing  that  the  Government  acted  so 
.vcaiy  as  November  1907.  Turning  to  Bengal  Sir 
Edward  Baker  urged  the  necessity  for  making 
the  new  provincial  settlement  commensurate 
with  the  size  of  the  population  ami  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  province.  The*  financial  position 
in  Bengal,  when  the  Government  was  unable  to 
make  provision  for  expenditure  in  various 
important  directions,  could  not  fail'to  produce  a 
general  feeling  of  apathy  and  discontent,  which 
must  greatly  increase  the  difficulty  of  dealing 
with  the  political  situation. 

FINANCE  MEMBER’S  SUMMING  UP. 

Sir  Guy  Fleetwood  Wilson,  replying,  on  the 
whole  debate,  spoke  of  the  force  ami  lucidity  of 
the  comments  in  the  speeches  and  thanked  his 
critics  for  the  marked  consideration  they  had 
shown  towards  him  on  his  first  budget.  He 
paid  a  tribute  to  the  late  Sir  Edward  Law  ami 
said  he  was  under  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Mr.  Meston,  Finance  Secretary.  As  to 
the  military  economies  neither  eflieiency  nor 
reserves  would  be  affected  in  carrying  these 
out.  ne  spoke  of  the  arrangement  under  which 
India  had  been  called  upon  to  pay  £300,009 
extra  per  annum  towards  the  cost  of  the  British 
garrison  as  one  reached  after  full  consideration 
and  after  the  case  for  India  had  boon  ably  put 
by  Sir  John  Edge  and  General  Duff.  It  was 
made  by  agreement  between  the  two  Secretaries 
of  State,  one  of  whom  always  showed  the  deepest 
i  concern  for  Indian  interests.  The  only  course 
non’ was  to  accept  it  and  to  take  it  as  final. 
Referring  to  railway  expenditure  Sir  Guy  Fleet- 
wood  Wilson  said  he  thought  the  Secretary  of 
State  would  sanction  the  18$  crorc  programme  as 
soon  as  circumstances  permitted.  After  dealing 
with  questions  of  provincial  finances,  he  passed 
to  those  of  currency  ami  high  prices,  lie  consi¬ 
dered  no  good  purpose  could  be  served  by  hold- 
inn-  an  enquiry  into  the  currency  question, 
while  as  to  high  prices  the  manner  and  agency 
of  the  proposed  enquiry  were  still  under  consi¬ 
deration.  Referring  to  ihe  theory  that  exports 
of  foods  grains  were  mainly  responsible  for 
hi"h  prices,  he  showed  that  in  the  years 
1904  to  1907,  when  trade  was  most  active 
the  exports  of  food  stuffs  were  only  six  per 
cent  of  the  total  amount  produced,  while  in 

the  same  period  prices  in  India  rose  by  25  per 

cent.  Speaking  of  the  proposal  to  introduce  an 
universal  ten  rupee  note  for  all  India,  he  said 
the  Government  were  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
idea,  but  they  propose  to  go  even  further  and 
make  all  notes  up  to  Rs.  50  universal  Opinions 
on  this  proposal  would  be  invited  and  they  had 
the  Secretary  of  State’s  promise  that  if 
universal  notes  up  to  Rs.  50  were  a  success,  they 
(  might  extend  them  up  to  Rs.  100. 


VICEROY’S  SPEECH. 

Lord  Minto  said  ■ “  My  hon.  colleague.  Sir 

G.  Fleetwood  Wilson,  has  assumed  charge  of  his 
office  at  a  period  of  grave  anxiety  in  the  history 
of  Indian  finance,  at  a  moment  requiring  the 
most  careful  consideration  of  existing  econoraie 
conditions,  together  with  'an  uncxnggemted 
forecast  of  the  probabilities  and  possibilities 
affecting  the  future  revenues  of  India.  1  ven¬ 
ture  to  congratulate  him  on  the  clearness 
with  which  he*  lias  explained  the  position 
which  confronts  us.  Till  some  {two  years  ago  a 
continued  prosperity  and  ever-increasing  sur¬ 
pluses  may  perhaps  have  rendered  us  pardon¬ 
ably  forgetful  of  tho  insecurity  of  our  sources 
of  revenue,  till  the  rude  awakening  of  1007 
brought  us  face  to  face  with  those  climatic 
conditions  which  from  time  immemorial  have- 
so  ofted  boon  tho  cause  of  cruel  want  and 
suffering.  There  was  the  failure  of  tho  mon¬ 
soon,  a  failure  conveying  perhaps  little  mean¬ 
ing  to  the  well-fed  Western  world,  but  full 
of  sad  forebodings  to  the  teeming  population 
of  the  plains  of  India.  We  closed  the  financial 
year  1907-1908,  with  but.  a  small  margin  to 
our  credit,  and  notwithstanding  tho  fairly 
favourable  monsoon  of  190S  wc  were  called 
upon  to  meet  serious  demands  on  behalf,  of 
famine  relief,  whilst  later  in  the  year,  malarial 
fever,  accompanied  by  a  heavy  mortality,  went 
far  to  incapacitate  tho  populations  of  Northern 
India  for  the  agricultural  wovk  upon  which 
their  every  day  welfare  depends.  In  addition 
to  these  troubles  my  honourable  colleagues- 
have  told  us  how  a  great  depression  in 
trade  weighedjnot  only  upon  India,  but  upon 
the  world  in  general,  our  railways  consequently 
suffering  from  an  immenso  diminution  in  those 
imports  and  exports  from  tho  distribution  of 
which  they,  to  a  great  extent,  derive  their 
revenues.  It  is  very  disappointing  to  be  told 
for  the  first  time  since  1S9S- 99  that  our  railway 
system  lias  been  worked  at  a  loss  to  Hi® 
State  and  more  so  to  admit  the  necessity  for  a 
reduction  of  21  millions  of  expenditure  on  our 
railway  programme,  upon  which  we  believe  th® 
development  and  consequent  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  the  people  of  this  country  so 
largely  depend.  Yet  recognising  tho  po  icy 
which  has  hitherto  directed  the  administration 
of  our  Indian  railways,  I  cannot  think  that 
even  the  increased  development  we  aspir® 

,0.  wnvil.A  luivn  jn-UftoOL  a  railway  expendi¬ 
ture  undoubtedly  entailing  increased  taxation 
ns  its  immediate  consequence.  We  have  had 
to  decide  between  a  ehoieo  of  evils  and  my  hon. 
colleague  has  to  the  best  of  my  belief 
advised  us  to  follow  tho  safest  course.  More-  i 
over  we  must  remember  that  though  famine, 
sickness  and  depression  in  trade  and  loss 
of  railway  revenue  are  tho  most  evident 
evils  with  which  We  have  been  called  to  deal 
with,  the  number  of  other  causes  to  which  ray 
hon.  colleague  has  alluded  have  combined  to  • 
diminish  the  receipts  upon  which,  at  the  com-  • 
mencement  of  the  last  financial  year,  it  appea  red 
that  we  could  reasonably  rely;  that  tli® 
country  is  generally  poorer,  not  only  in 
respect  to  revenue  but  as  to  individual 
wealth,  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  our 
big  surpluses ;  and  that  it  lias  become  all  tho 
more  incumbent  upon  us  to  avoid  increasing 
the  recent  unavoidable  burdens,  even  fertile- 
sake  of  the  attractive  promises  of  future  develop¬ 
ment.  We  are  called  up  >n  to  face  the  finan¬ 
cial  position  as  it  stands  to-day,  and 
my  hon.  colleague  has  carefully  analysed 
it  for  us.  He  tells  us  naturally  enough 
that,  with  a  deficit  of  over  £3$  millions  wo  must 
not  he  optimistic,  hut  that  with  condition ?  which 
jt  is  not  unreasonable  to  anticipate,  there 
is  no  sufficient  cause  for  pessimism.  W® 
must  earnestly  hope  that  those  conditions 
will  he  fulfilled.  The  most  rigid  economy  is 
necessarily  demanded  not  only  from  the 
Government  of  India  but  from  the  local  Gov¬ 
ernments  who  have  readily  and  loyally  appre¬ 
ciated  our  difficulties,  and  I  confess  that  the 
sacrifices  necessarily  entailed  upon  them  are 
exceptionally  hard,  implying  as  they  must  the. 
discontinuance  or  postponment  of  many  useful 
public  works  when  possibly  the  stress  of  ap¬ 
proaching  poverty  may  not.  have  been  at  first  s» 
evident  to  them  as  to  the  Government  of  India. 
We  must  hope  for  better  times  and  the  Hon.  Mr 
Miller  has  told  us  that  though  the  agricultural 
outlook  is  not  as  bright  as  it  might  b  ,  it  is  not 
discouraging  and  that  with  a  single  good  season 
we  may  look  forward  to  a  rapid  return  to 
prosperity.  Certainly  we  have  experienced 
many  misfortunes,  but  amongst  them  w« 
have  at  any  rate  one  consolation,  %hat 
plague  has  been  much  less  severe  than  in  past 
years  We  are,  however,  in  no  way  relaxing 
our  efforts  to  cope  with  it.  Strenuous  efforts  to 
combat  it  in  accordance  wioh  tho  best  teach¬ 
ings  of  science,  are  still  maintained,  and 
though  these  efforts  may  not  entirely  account 
for  the  decrease  in  mortality,  it  seems  probable 
that  they  have  largely  contributed  to  it.  Bufc 
though  there  has  been  a  diminution  in  plague 
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of  success  is  that  our  work  should  reap  the 
greatest  advantage  with  the  least  exertion.  For 
the  regeneration  of  India  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  first  thoroughly  comprehend  the  law  and 
bases  of  progress  and  then  devote  the  greatest 
part  of  our  time  and  energy  to  the  development 
of  that  basis  which  is  really  the  most  predomi¬ 
nant. 

Political  laws  and  reforms  by  themselves 
are  without  legs.  They  depend  on  something 
which  we  call  morality—  Dharama.  These 
words  will  sound  strange  in  many  ears  but  they 
-are  as  true  tis  truth  itself. 

(To  he  continued ). 


Notes  and  Comments 


DHARMA  THE  BASIS  OF  PROGRESS. 


Sahib  of  Nabha  was  offered  and  has  accepted  the  pre¬ 
sidentship  of  the  Social  Conference  this  year.  We  are 
afraid  the  prospects  of  the  Conference  have  became 
more  gloomy  by  this  announcement.  We  have  nothing 
to  say  against  His  Highness  the  Tikka  Sahib.  He 
may  be  a  noble  prince  but  what  does  the  public  know 
of  him.  His  services  to  the  cause  of  Social  Reform 
ar8  nill.  This  tendency  to  give  honor  to  aristocracy 
for  their  very  position  has  already  landed  the  society 
in  many  serious  difficulties  and  will  do  so  in  future. 
Had  a  popular  public  man  of  the  province  who  has 
to  his  credit  some  public  service  in  the  field  of  Social 
Reform,  been  selected  for  the  post  the  next  session  of 
the  Conference  might  have  been  a  greater  success.  His 
Highness  the  Tikka  Sahib  no  doubt  loyally  served  the 
country  and  safeguarded  its  interests  when  he  was 
in  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council  Let  the  Indian 
National  Congress  honour  him  but  he  has  done 
nothing  in  the  field  of  Social  Reform  to  deserve  that 
honour.  Let  us,  we  repeat,  not  be  misunderstood. 
We  have  nothing  to  say  against  Ilis  Highness  the 
Tikka  Sahib  on  the  other  hand  we  have  a  high  opinion 
of  him  as  a  prince  but  we  are  decidedly  opposed  to 
the  principle  by  which  the  Reception  Committee  of 
the  Indian  Social  Conference,  has  been  guided  in  the 
selection  of  the  President. 


They  say  the  world  is  progressing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  We  are  also  told  that  we  are  being  left 
behind  in  the  race  of  nations  for  progress.  But  we 
have  not  yet  been  made  to  understand  83  to  what  is  ''CHRISTIANITY  AMONG  THE  LOW  CASTES, 
-the  basis  of  progress.  The  English  life  and  character  * 

as  presented  to  us  leads  us  to  think  that  the  material/  The  proud  Hindu  having  drunk  of  the  wine  of 

progress  is  the  only  progress  that  is  conceived  of  or 
aimed  at  in  these  days.  This  is  the  impression  which 
the  surface  of  Western  life  gives^  us  but  those  who 
have  studied  it  minutely  tell  us  fch-ifc  there  is  more 
beneath  the  surface.  So  if  the  Indians  have  really 
been  left  behind  in  the  race  of  nations  for  progress, 
they  ought  to  know  as  to  what  constitutes  progress 
so  that  they  may  not  start  at  the  wrong  end.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Balkrishna,  m.  a.,  of  the  Gurukula  Kangri  has 
contributed  an  excellent  article  to  the  New  Reformer 
of  Madras  on  this  very  subject.  He  has  treated  the 
eutbjest  very  exhaustively  and  proved  satisfactorily 
that  D  harm  a  is  the  basis  of  progress.  His  ideas  so 
fully  accord  with  ours  that  we  have  thought  fit  to 
give  that  article  the  place  of  honour  in  our  paper 
We  trust  our  readers  will  do  justice  to  the  article 
by  carefully  going  through  it  because  one  must  have 
a  distinct  idea  of  what  progress  consists  in  before  he 
starts.  If  the  re  ider3  of  this  paper  will,  after  the 
perusal  of  the  article,  find  that  Professor  BUkrishna 
has  correctly  solved  the  problem  they  will  have  an 
easy  work  before  them.  They  will  then  have  a  clear 
outline  of  the  work  before  them  and  will  thus  be 
,in  a  position  to  begin  it  immediately. 


THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  INDIAN 
SOCIAL  CONFERENCE. 

It  is  known  to  all  that  the  Indian  Social  Con¬ 
ference  has  become  a  necessary  adjunct  of  the  Indian 
National  Congress.  As  the  Indian  National  Con¬ 
gress  is  to  be  held  this  year  in  Lahore  it  is  inferred 
that  the  Indian  Social  Conference  will  be  held  this 
year  in  Lahore  otherwise  the  people  of  the  province 
know  nothing  or  very  little  about  it.  So  far  as  our 
knowledge  goes  even  the  Chairman  of  the  Reception 
Committee  has  not  been  elected  as  yet.  The  news 
comes  from  Bombay  that  His  Highness  the  Tikka 


caste-pride  need  not  care  for  the  low  castes  but  the 
‘  meek  Christian  ’  is  daily  gathering  the  harvest  by 
winning  over  these  castes  to  Christianity.  The  taunt 
is  often  hurled  upon  the  Christians  that  they  have 
lost  influence  with  the  higher  classes  of  Indian  society 
and  so  the  only  resource  they  can  fall  back  upon  is 
the  low  castes.  The  statement  is  true  so  far  as  it 
gues  and  even  the  Christian  themselves  admit  it  but 
why  the  tanut.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  even  ‘  the  proud 
Hindu  ’  would  not  hesitate  from  shaking  hands  with 
a  Chuhra  when  he  has  turned  a  Christian.  The 
Revd.  Vfilliam  Scott,  a  Missionary  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  at  Sialkot,  writing  in  the  quarterly  paper 
issued  by  his  Mission,  says  “  that  of  the  Christian 
community  connected  with  the  Punjab  Mission,  29 
cut  of  every  30  belong  to  the  Chuhra  race,  who  work 
as  sweepers  in  the  towns  and  as  agriculturists  in  the 
rural  districts.  In  some  of  the  villages  every  Chuhra 
has  become  a  Christian,  and  in  others  they  are  willing 
to  take  the  step  if  teachers  can  be  got  to  instruct 
them.  The.-e  people  are,  as  a  rule,  very  poor,  and 
their  poverty  is  aggravated  by  the  extent  to  which 
beggary  prevails  among  them.  A  beg'ger  is  never 
turned  away  from  the  door  of  the  humblest  chuhra, 
and  the  worst  beggars  are  not  the  aged,  the  halt, 
the  leper  or  the  blind.  The  more  fashionable  the 
beggar  the  more  exorbitant  are  his  demands,  and  the 
worst  are  the  Mianas  or  the  family-priests.  These 
are  believed  to  be  the  direct  descendants  of  the  tribal 
high-priest  and  they  are  the  con^ervera  of  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  race  and  its  greatest  hards.  There  may 
have  been  a  time  when  taught  the  people  in  return 
for  the  offerings  they  received,  but  now-a-days  their 
periodic.  1  tours  are  mere  begging  expeditions,  when 
the  Mianas,  by  the  combination  of  threats  and 
flattery,  are  able  to  get  almost  anything  they  care  to 
ask  far  from  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  people. 
A  still  gre.  ter  plague  than  the  Minnas,  because  more 
numerous  and  more  often  in  demand,  are  the  Mirasis 
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or  singers.  Their  presence  at  marriages  and  funerals 
is  considered  indispensable,  and  they  have  to  be 
handsomely  remunerated  for  the  services  they  render. 
Familiar  with  the  history  of  their  clients  or  prepared 
to  manufacture  one  if  necessary,  they  chant  on  public 
occasions  the  praises  of  the  living  and  of  the  dead. 
The  principal  saint  worshipped  by  the  Chuhras ,  Bula 
Shah,  is  believed  to  have  been  a  real  person,  who 
hundreds  of  years  ago  won  a  reputation  as  an  asectic 
and  teacher — and  also  in  his  younger  days,  as  a  sort 
of  Rabin  Hood.” 

These  are  then  the  Chuhras  amongst  whom  tire 
Christians  are  working  and  whom  they  have  almost 
completely  won  over  to  their  faith.  The  Let  that 
Christianity  has  so  very  little  hold  upon  the  higher 
classes  of  the  Indian  society  may  be  a  slur  upon  its 
intellectual  side  but  one  can  not  help  giving  its 
preachers  their  due  mead  of  praise  for  the  zeal  they 
possess  for  the  religion  they  hold  dear.  It  is  no 
insignificant  proof  of  their  self-sacrifice  they  are 
prepared  to  make  for  their  religion,  that  they  work 
among  these  low  castes.  These  very  low  castes  when 
brought  up  and  trained  in  a  healthy  atmosphere  and 
under  excellent  teachers  will,  at  some  day  to  come, 
became  equal  to  the  so-called  high  class  Hindus  in¬ 
tellectually  and  morally  and  subsequently  socially. 
The  followers  of  other  religions  have  no  reasons  to 
jeer  at  the  Christian  Missionaries  for  their  efforts  in 
this  direction.  On  the  other  hand  they  ought  to 
follow  their  example  if  they  mean  to  advance  their 
religions.  We  are  not  blind  to  the  dark  side  of  the 
Christian  Missionary  work  so  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  recognise  its  bright  side. 


MISCHIEVOUS  LIES. 

It  appears  that  the  Mohammadan  papers  are 
experts  in  inventing  lies  to  injure  the  reputation  of 
the  Arya  Samaj.  They  have  libelled  it  as  a  seditious 
movement  so  that  the  Government  may  interfere 
and  put  an  end  to  its  existence.  Then  they  are  play¬ 
ing  pranks  with  the  due  trials  of  the  Arya  Samaj. 
They  may  discuss  the  doctrines,  criticise  them  even 
severely  if  they  like  but  they  have  no  right  to  crack 
jokes  at  their  expense  or  to  invent  lies  to  support 
their  position.  Only  recently  a  very  mischievous  lie 
was  circulated  by  a  Mohammadan  paper  which  ap¬ 
pears,  on  the  very  face  of  it,  absurd.  It  is  said  that 
a  certain  man  of  Banda  in  the  United  Provinces  who 
was  an  Arya  Samajist  by  faith  was  away  from  home 
for  two  or  three  years.  When  he  returned  home  be 
found  that  his  wife  was  pregnant.  _  He  remon¬ 
strated  her.  She  told  him  that  certain  fellow-reli¬ 
gionists  of  him  had  had  illicit  interconerse 
with  her  She  would  not  yield  to  them  but  she 
was  shown  the  Satyartha  Prakash  of  Swami  Dayananda 
wherein  it  was  laid  down  that  the  wife  in  the  absence 
of  her  husband  might  have  recourse  to  JSiyog .  Thus 
she  yielded.  This  story  of  hers  so  disgusted  the  poor 
fellow  that  lie  sought  peace  in  Islam  and  hence 
accepted  it.  Now  it  is  clear  from  the  story  itself  that 
it  is  absurd  and  has  been  concocted  to  harm  the  Arya 
Samaj.  Bub  strange  it  is  that  even  the  Christian 
and  Pauranic  papers  have  reproduced  this  story  and 
cracked  jokes  at  the  expense  of  the  Arya  Samaj.  The 
VenlMeshwar  Samachar  of  Bombay  has  based  long 
note  on  this  file  in  one  of  its  recent  issues.  What 
strikes  us  as  strange  is  that  this  story  which  appears 


on  the  very  surface  of  it  a  mere  figment  of  the  writer’s 
imagination  and  devoid  of  any  foundation  could  be 
believed  as  true  by  the  Christian  and  Pauranio  papers. 
If  the  story  is  to  be  rightly  construed  it  means  that 
the  wife  of  the  man  got  corrupted  in  his  absence.. 
She  might  have  invented  a  lie  to  save  her.  The 
man,  pigned  as  he  was,  thought  that  the  only  way  in 
which  he  could  avenge  himself  upon  his  wife  and  his 
society,  was  by  turning  a  Mohammadan.  But  there 
is  no  need  of  such  surmises.  The  news  has,  since  then, 
been  contradicted.  A  special  reporter  of  the  Mtisafir 
Agra,  went  to  Banda  and  instituted  inquiries  into  the 
matter.  He  found  to  his  great  astonishment  that 
the  people  of  Banda  knew  nothing  about  the  matter 
and  that  no  man  of  that  name  belonged  to  the  Arya 
Samaj  and  hence  no  Arya  Samajist  of  that  nam 
turned  a  Mahommadan.  Should  we  expect  that  the 
Christian  and  Pouranic  papers  which  published  the  fibe 
will  be  so  pleased  as  to  publish  this  contradiction. 
We  think  not.  They  say  every  thing  is  fair  in  love 
and  war.  This  is  the  moral  code  observed  by  our 
Mahommadan  and  Christian  contemporaries  with 
regard  to  the  Arya  Samaj.  We  need  not  be  surprised 
if  the  Arya  Samaj  is  so  shabbily  treated  by  the 
Mahommadana  and  the  Christians. 


THE  LATE  LALA  WAZIR  CHAND. 

The  universal  sympathy  that  the  sad  and  untimely 
death  of  Lal&  Wazir  Chaod,  Editor,  Arya  Musafir 
Magazine,  has  e yaked  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  Arya  Samajes  in  the  Punjab  and  even 
United  Provinces  have  passed  resolutions  expressive  of 
heart  felt  sorrow  at  the  death  of  Lala  Wazir  Chand 
and  sympathy  with  his  survivors.  These  resolutions 
only  go  to  show  that  the  Arya  Samaj  is  keenly  alive 
to  the  services  of  those  who  serve  it  disinterestedly. 
The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Arya  Pratinidlii 
Sabha  Punjab,  has,  in  its  last  sitting,  passed  unani¬ 
mously  a  resolution  placing  on  record  the  excellent 
services  that  the  decei  sed  brother  had  rendered  to 
the  Samaj  and  the  Sabha.  As  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  family  and  the  education  of  his  sons  the  Sabha 
has,  quite  in  keeping  with  its  dignity,  sanctioned  a 
grant  of  Ra.  20  for  ten  years  after  which  period  the 
widow  will  receive  Rs.  8  p-  m.  for  life.  It  is  expect¬ 
ed  that  the  oldest  of  Lala  Wt  zir  Chand’s  sons  will, 
within  this  period,  be  in  a  position  to  earn  a  liveli¬ 
hood  for  the  family.  The  Sabha  has  not  thought  fit 
to  make  a  public  appeal  for  this  fund  but  let  us 
remind  our  brethren  that  this  grant  is  to  be  given 
from  the  Lekh  Ram  Memorial  Fund,  so  they,  while 
making  donations  towards  various  funds  on  different 
occasions,  should  not  overlook  the  claims  of  this 
Fund  In  fact  if  an  annual  sum  of  some  hundred 
rupees  is  collected  for  this  Fund,  they  may  be  very 
profitable  spent.  As  for  the  Arya  Musafir  itself,  its 
charge  has  for  the  present  been  entrusted  to  the  Editor 
of  this  paper  An  effort  will  be  made  to  secur0  the 

services  of  a  competent  man  for  the  Magazine.  The 

readers  of  this  paper  are  requested  to  help  the  Sabh  d 
in  the  selection  of  proper  man. 


NATIONALISING  EDUCATION. 

The  Dawn  the  organ  of  the  Bengal  National 
College*  Calcutta,  quotes  with  approval  the  following 
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lines  from  the  Statist ,  ar.  influential  organ  of  English 
(financial)  opinion  : — 

When  once  a  boy  matriculates  at  an  Indian 
University  he  has  to  pursue  all  his  studies  in  the 
English  language.  It  seems  to  us  nothing  more  mis¬ 
taken  could  possibly  be  laid  down.  In  the  first  place 
it  is  impossible  that  a  boy  who  speaks  at  home  a 
different  language  and  no  doubt  has  pursued  most  of 
his  studies  hitherto  in  that  language  should  be  able  to 
pursue  the  higher  studies  in  a  foreign  language. 
Moreover,  to  compel  a  boy  give  up  his  own  language 

when  he  enters  a  University  is  to  put  a  stigma  upon 

the  language,  as  if  it  were  incapable  of  being  used  in 
the  higher  regions  of  study.  Over  and .  abave  this ,  %t 
.cuts  off"  the  boy  more  or  less  from  his  national  traditions . 
An  attempt  is  mads  to  turn  him  into  an  Englishman 
and  of  course  it  fails.  But  h©  is  introduced  into  an 
entirely  new  world  of  ideas  which  are  presented  to 
him  in  foreign  and  recently  acquired  language. 
Thereby  continuity  with  the  past  is  severed  and  the 

boy  becomes  neither  English  nor  Indian.  Yet  we 
read  in  the  Blue  Book  on  the  Progress  of  Education 
in  India  during  fche  five  years  1902-07  which  has  been 
recently  published  that  fche  Universities  all  agree  in 
preserving  the  English  language  as  the  chief 
instrument  of  study  and  English  Literature  as  one  of 
the  most  important  subjects.  The  idea  that  university 
studies  can  be  carried  on  m  India  without  recourse  to 
dihe  English  language  has  met  nowhere  with  support 
in  University  circles  :  and  the  Oriental  Eactulty  of 
the  Punjab  University,  which  alone  has  tried  the 
-experiment,  is  a  dwindling  and  almost  defanet  body. 

“  Possibly  the  experiment  might  have  been  less 
injurious  if  the  high  place  given  to  English  Literature 
had  been  balanced  by  a  will-chosen  course  of  scientific 
study  and  by  technical  and  commercial  education. 
But  the  founders  of  the  English*  system  have  been  so 
much  under  the  dominion  ot  the  ideas  pervading  the 
two  older  universities  at  home  that  they  can.  see 
nothing  good  in  anything  else.  They  have  tried  to 
transplant  the  atmosphere  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
to  India  and  they  have  failed  utterly.  In  this  coun¬ 
try  the  number  of  young  men  who  have  gone  to 
-Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  the  past  two  centuries — 
that  is  while  Modern  England  has  been  in  form¬ 
ation — bus  been  exceedingly  small.  The  grea  tmiddle 
class  has  not  gone  there,  partly  because  of  the  expense, 
and  partly  because  of  religious  tests.  As  it  was  the 
middle  class  who  built  up  the  manufactures  and  trade 
of  England  and  so  made  possible  the  British  Empire, 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  had  exceedingly  little  influence 
upon  the  growth  of  England  during  fche  past  two 
centuries.  The  framers  of  the  educational  system  of 
India  cannot  see  this,  although  it  surely  ought  to  be 
forced  upon  their  mind  by  the  fact  that  even  to-day 
when  access  to  the  two  older  universities  is  easy,  there 
is  little  inclination  on  fche  part  of  the  bulk  of  the 
people  to  go  to  either.  The  real  demand  is  to  provin¬ 
cial  universities.  Hence  we  are  provincial  univer¬ 
sities  growing  up  all  around  us.  Unless  the 
Indian  Government  can  be  induced  to  see  that  its 
whole  policy  in  regard  to  education  is  based  upon 
false  principles,  the  mischief  that  we  see  in  India  will 
-continue.” 

Those,  adds  the  Dawn ,  who  are  conversant  with 
the  scheme  of  studies  introduced  by  the  National 
'Council  of  Education,  Bengal,  into  its  own  institutions 


will  at  once  recognise  that  fche  several  ideas  thrown 
out  by  the  Statist,  are  identically  the  ideas  which 
have  been  sought  to  be  realised  in  fche  curriculum  and 
methods  of  teaching  pursued  in  fche  Bengal  National 
Schools.  Ws  have  hopes  that  the  Government  will 
after  a  time  come  to  realise  that  the  National  Council’s 
system  is  after  all  the  better  system — better  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  better  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  fche  Indian  populations  and  of  the  existing  situation 
in  India.  As  Sir  Gooroo  Das  Bauerjee,  Kfc.,  D.  L.,  Ph. 
B.,  an  ex- Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Calcutta  University 
and  also  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  National  Council 
remarked  in  his  Address  at  fche  Inaugural  Ceremony 
of  the  Council  held  on  fche  14th  August,  1900,  at  fche 
Calcutta  Town  Hall — “  while  disavowing  all  inten¬ 
tions  of  antagonism  and  rivalry,  we  confidently  hope 
that  this  institution  (the  Council)  will  prove  a  rival 
of  other  educational  institutions  in  this  sense  that  its 
intrinsic  merits  may,  heaven  willing,  enable  it  to  show 
satisfactory  results.  But  then  where  is  the  harm  ? 
We  claim  no  monopoly  of  methods.  If  our  methods 
are  found  efficacious,  they  may  be  adopted  by  others 
and  then  all  rivalry  will  disappear.’’ 


We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  opinion  in  favour 
of  nationalising  education  is  growing  in  volume  day 
by  day.  The  Bengal  National  Council  deserves  praise 
for  giving  this  idea  a  practical  shape  in  Bengal  but 
we  can,  we  think,  justly  claim  for  the  Arya  Sam  a], 
fche  credit  of  having  been  first  in  the  field  in  this 
connection.  It  was  the  Arya  Saroaj  which,  first  of 
all  laid  down  that  the  medium  of  instruction  in  the 
Indian  schools  should  be  some  vernaculars  and  not  a 
foreign  language  like  English,  and  it  is  widely  known 
that  Anya  Rhasha  is  the  medium  of  instruction  in  fche 
Gurukula  and  the  allied  institutions.  The  experiment, 
so  far  as  this  aspect  of  the  question  goes,  has  proved 
successful  because  fche  students  will  learn  more  than 
fche  students  of  the  present-day  colleges  can,  at  the 
termination  of  the  course.  We  trust  the  day  is  com¬ 
ing  when  vernaculars  will  be  made  the  medium  of 
instruction  in  our  schools  and  colleges  ;n  place  of 
English. 


^s&»**»*w*  <&»*&*&&&*&*********»***  | 

Stray  Notes.  | 


WIDOW  MARRIAGE  AT  DACCA. 

A  Dacca  correspondent  wires  to  the  Bengali  on 
December  II  :  — 

A  widow  marriage  in  high  society  took  place 
here  at  Dacca  last  evening  with  great  eclat.  Dr. 
Atul  Chandra  Roy,  Senior  Government  Assistant 
Surgeon,  gave  away  his  widowed  daughter,  Srimati 
Ijabanyalata,  in  marriage  to  Babu  Abioash  Chadra  Sen, 
son  ot  Babu  Ishan  Chandra  Sen,  a  leading  member  of 
Nnbabidhan  Samaj.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
according  to  Brahmo  rites.  A  very  large  and 
influential  gathering,  representing  the  light  and 
culture  of  the  town,  came  to  witness  the  ceremony, 
and  they  were  accorded  a  warm  reception.  There  was 
a  sprinkling  ot  European  ladies  and  gentlemen  among 
whom  were  noticed  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hall,  Mrs. 
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Hall,  Mr.  Watson,  Professor  of  the  Dacca  College, 
and  others.  The  guests,  numbering  nearly  1,000, 
were  treated  to  a  sumptuous  dinner.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  Brahmins,  Baidyas,  Kayasthaa,  Sahas, 
Namusudras  and  Mahometans  all  sat  together  to  the 
dinner  without  any  c  ista  distinction.  The  host  was 
all  attention  to  his  guests. 


THE  NATIONAL  MEDICAL.  COLLEGE  OF 
INDIA 

191,  Bowbazar  Street,  Calcutta. 

The  National  Medical  College  of  India  (Calcutta) 
has  we  are  glad  to  know  continued  to  attract  students 
in  large  numbers.  Within  a  remarkably  short  time 
it  has  grown  to  close  upon  350  scholars.  It  was 
established  entirely  by  non-official  agency  and  is  a 
standing  proof  of  the  power  of  organisation  which  is 
manifesting  itself  in  the  nation.  The  boys  after 
passing  oat  have  received  good  appointments  outside 
Government  Service.  Notwithstanding  the  opening 
out  of  new  classes  the  monthly  fee  remains  only 
Rupees  three,  as  it  is  the  object  of  the  college  to  train 
even  poor  students  to  serve  their  motherland.  A 
short  time  ago  it  celebrated  its  Founder’s  Day  an¬ 
niversary.  The  report  alluded  to  many  difficulties 
which  the  Collega  had  surmounted.  Several  dona¬ 
tions  and  contributions  were  announced.  The  Maha¬ 
raja  Bahadur  of  Cassimbazar  heading  the  list  with 
Bs.  4,000.  Many  new  departments  such  as  for  Ayur¬ 
vedic’  Research,  for  Public  Health,  have  been  added. 
Improvement  its  dissection  has  been  made  A  new 
structure  has  been  added  sufficient  to  admit  of  about 

100  boys.  Practical  or  operative  surgery  has  been  also 
carried  on.  The  winter  session  commences  on  January 
4th.  Boys  are  now  being  enrolled  on  paying  Rs.  3 
admission  and  Rs.  3  College  fee.  Meritorious  Stu¬ 
dents  are  offered  by  Dr.  S.  K.  Mullick  the  founder 
of  the  College  four  scholarships  being  Rs.  50  and  Rs. 
40  tor  those  who  have  passed  the  Matriculation  or 
Entrance  Examination :  and  Rs.  30  and  Rs.  25  for 
those  who  have  studied  up  to  Matriculation.  The 
College'  is  not  a  private  concern  It  is  public  pro¬ 
perty3  and  is  duly  registered  under  Act  XXI  of  1860 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Governor  General  in  Council  and 
therefore  depends  on  all  true  well  wishers  of  the 
country  to  support  it  either  directly  by  funds  or 
indirectly  by  recommending  the  institution  to  intend¬ 
ing  students  of  medicine.  The  college  works  under  a 
very  substantial  Council  consisting  of  amongst  others 
H.  H.  The  Hon’ble  Maharaja  Bahadur  of  Dhur- 
banga,  K.  C.S.  I.,  Raja  Peary  Mohan  Mukerjee  C.S.I., 
Rai  Narendra  Nath  Sen  Bahadur,  Mr.  A.  Cbau- 
dhury,  Bar-at-law.,  Mr.  S.  N.  Tagore,  I.  C.  S. 
late  Judge,  &c. 


MR.  NAOROJPS  SYMPATHY. 

On  the  6th  December,  Mr.  Dadabhai  Ns  oroji 
wrote  to  the  Gaekwar  Irom  Versova  as  follows; — 
Dear  Maharaja  Sabeb  Gi-ekwar. — I  am  much  grieved 
at  Mr.  Dutt's  death.  Since  his  selection  by  your 
Highness  I  had  hoped  that  much  good  would  accrue 
to  B  a  rod  a  and  to  India  generally  by  his  work.  1 
offer  my  sincere  condolence  for  this  sad  loss.  The 


Ga^kwav  replied  as  follows  from  Borada :  My  dear 
friend, —  lb  was  very  kind  of  you  to  send  tho  letter  of 
condolence  on  Mr.  Dutt’s  death.  His  demise  is  not 
only  a  loss  to  Baroda,  but  to  the  whole  of  India.  He 
was  a  man  after  my  own  heart.  I  expected  to  do 
much  with  the  advantage  of  his  experience  and 
ability.  I  am  glad  to  conclude  from  your  note  that 
you  are  in  good  health.  I  hope  my  conclusion  is  not 
worng. 


CURIOUS  ARREST  BY  THE  ALIPOKE 
POLICE. 

The  Alipore  District  Police  have  arrested  a 
Mahomedan  fajcir,  named  Abdul  Jalil,  son  of  Jonab 
Ali  Shaik,  u  respectable  Mahomedan  of  Bongong  in 
the  District  of  Jessore.  The  ft  hir  was  in  the.habit  of 
wandering  about  in  the  jungles  of  the  Sunderbunds 
and  the  Police  on  searching  him  found  the  followir  g 
articles,  viz.,  one  revolver,  some  cartridges,  bullets,  a 
quantity  of  powder,  a  dagger  and  some  knives.  His 
explanation  was  that  the|articles  were  necessary  for 
him  for  self-protection  in  the  forest.  The  Police  not 
being  satisfied  with  this  explanation  sent  him  for 
trial  before  the  Joint  Magistrate  of  Alipore. 


At  the  Authors’  Club  dinner  a  discussion  took 
place  on  jeronautios.  Mr.  Moore-Brabazon  predicted 
that  the  commercial  possibilities  of  mroplanes  were 
going  to  be  seen  in  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  South 
America,  and  in  those  countries  where  there  were 
no  roads  because  they  would  be  able  to  fly  over 
rocky  ground,  forests,  rivers,  and  mountains. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Rolls,  on  the  other  hand,  said  that, 
with  regard  to  the  future,  he  was  not  a  great 
believer  in  the  commercial  possibilities  of  the  aerop¬ 
lane  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Neither  did  he  believe 
that  a  person  would  be  able  to  go  into  the  street  and 
blow  four  whistles  for  an  acrotaxi.  Nor  did  he 
believe  in  the  invasion  of  England  by  airships,  nor 
in  the  landing  of  large  armies  by  that  means.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  there  was  a  large  high¬ 
way  in  the  air  already  made  and  waiting  to  be  used 
would  undoubtedly  prove  of  great  value,  and  there 
would  be  a  considerable  number  of  machines  sold  for 
sporting  purposes,  because  the  fact  that  there  were 
no  police  traps  and  at  present  no  taxe3  offered 
a  considerable  attraction  from  the  sporting  side 
(laughter). 

The  real  value  of  flying  machines  would  lie  in 
their  military  U6e,  as  in  reconnoitring  they  would  be 
invaluable.  He  was  convinced  that  dirigible  balloons 
must  take  an  important  part  in  the  next  European 
war  and  that  the  dropping  of  explosives  would  be  an 
accomplished  fact.  Mr.  Rolls  emphasised  the  fact 
that  from  an  aeronautical  point  of  view,  Great 
Britain  was  no  longer  an  island,  for,  with  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  German  i  irship  stations  close  to  the  coast, 
crossing  the  Channel  would  be  n  mere  incident  in  the- 
Sight  of  an  airship.  Undoubtedly  the  best  protection 
against  foreign  airships  was  to  have  them  ourselves. 
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Selection. 


SWADESHI  INDIA  OB  INDIA  WITHOUT 
CHRISTIAN  INFLUENCES: 


(Continued  from  ary  a  Tatkika,  Kartiic  29,  I960). 

(From  the  Dawn.) 

(A) 

In  describing  thd  great  nnd  undoubted  progress 
made  in  Indian  Medicine  -  including,  as  it  did, 
Indian  Surgery,  Indian  Therapeutics  and  Indian 
Materia  Medics— in  centuries  reaching  back  to  the 
sixth*  before  Christ,  we  dwelt  in  some  detail  (with 
special  reference  to  the  Atreya-Charaka  and  the 
Susruta  school  of  medicine)  on  the  varieties  of  methods 
and  appliances  employed,  and  the  skill  shown  by  the 
ancient  physicians  of  India  in  combating  the  most 
difficult  diseases;  and  we  showed  also  that  organisations 
like  hospitals  ployed  and  must  have  played  an  import¬ 
ant  part  in  the  development  of  the  science  and  art  of 
Indian  Medicine.  It  remains  for  us  to  show  from 
such  data  as  are  available  to  us  that  while  hospitals 
did  play  and  must  hove  played  their  port,  for  hospitals 
abounded,  as  we  have  seen,  throughout  the  Bndahist 
world  in  India, — these  did  not  remain  u  thing  apart, 

but  that  there  were  great  and  far-famed  universities 

in  India,  like  those  of  Taxila  and  Benares,  in  the 
pre-Christian  and  post-Christian  centuries  which 
trained  students  of  medicine  uud  sent  them  out  as 
physicians  throughout  the  Empire.  Hospitals,  and 
Universities  (with  hospitals  attached) —these  two 
must  be  recognised  os  the  two  great  factors  which 
helped  in  promoting  the  growth  of  Indian  Medicine 
in  its  various  branches,  and  stamping  it  with  a  char¬ 
acter  which  notwithstanding  the  vicissitudes  of  centu¬ 
ries  has  enabled  it  to  survive  and  even  rear  its  head 
and  flourish  up  to  the  present  day.  When  the  whole 

country  was  dotted  over  with  hospitals,  (as  we  have 
shown  in  Parts  III.  and  IV.  of  this  article),  and 
when,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  there  were  far- 
famed  Universities  like  those  of  Taxila  and  Benares 
with  Medicine  as  a  special  subject  of  study,  these 
Universities  as  the  centre  and  repository  of  skilled 
learning  with  specialists  as  professors  must  have  had 
within  their  walls  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
successful  medical  teaching  and  investigation- 
hospital  organisations  included. 

IB) 

The  University  of  Taxila  had  a  pre-Buddhistic 
origin  though  it  continued  to  flourish  with  unabated 
vigour  apparently  down  to  about  1st  century  B.  c. 
during  the  times  of  Asoka,  the  fame  of  Taxila  as  a 
university  town  had  in  no  way  gone  down  ;  the  study 
of  medicino  under  renowned  medical  teachers  being  a 
speciality  at  the  University.  Says  Mr.  Vincent  A. 
Smith:— “Taxila,  the  capital  of  the  north-western 
vioeroyalfcy,  which  probably  included  Kashmir,  the 
Panjab,  and  the  provinces  to  the  west  of  the  Indus, 
was  in  those  days  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  splen¬ 
did  of  the  cities  of  the  East,  and  enjoyed  a  special 
reputation  as  the  head-quarters  of  Hindu  learning. 

a  Pandit  Sakhairam  Ganesh  Daoskar  informs  us 
that  judging  by  astronomical  data,  the  date  of  the 
age  of  the  Satapatha  Brdhmana,  as  given  by  Dr. 
Hoernle  ( vide  p.  177  of  October,  1909  number  of  the 
Dawn  Magazine),  is  not  the  sixth,  but  it  is  the 
twenty-sixth  century,  b.o. 


The  sons  of  people  of  all  the  upper  classes,  chiefs, 
brahmans,  and  merchants,  flocked  to  Taxila,  as  to  a 
university  town,  in  order  to  study  the  circle  of  Indian 
arts  and  sciences,  especially  medecinej’t  (Early 
history  of  India  2nd  edn.,  p.  142).  The  well-known 
translator  from  Chinese,  Mr.  Thomas  "Watters  in  his 
“  Yuan  Ch Wang’s  Travels  in  India — 629 — 645  A.  D.” 
writes: — “  According  to  the  statements  in  the  Bud¬ 
dhist  books,  Takshasila  was  at  one  time  an  important 
trading  centre,  and  a  great  city  of  learning  specially 
famed  for  its  medical  teachers .”  (Ibid,  vol.  I.  p.  241). 
Going  further  back  to  the  4th  century  b.  c.,  the 
times  of  Alexander’s  invasion,  we  find  the  same 
university  maintaining  its  reputation  for  devotion  to 
medical  studies.  Referring  to  the  time  of  Alexander  s 
invasion  Mr.  Vincent  A.  Smith  writes: — “  Taxila 
now  represented  by  miles  of  ruins  to  the  north-west 
of  Rawalpindi,  and  the  south-east  of  Hasan  Abdal, 
■was  then  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  the  east  and 
was  famous  as  the  principal  seat  of  Hindu  learning 
in  Northern  India,  to  which  scholars  of  all  classes 
flocked  for  instruction,  especially  in  the  medical 
sciences. u  (Early  History  ot  India,  2nd  edn.  p.  5/). 
Going  back  further  still  to  the  5th  and  6th  centuries 
B.  c.,  we  find  that  the  Jatakas  or  the  stories  of  Bud¬ 
dha’s  former  births  (written  in  Pali  and  very  recently 
translated  from  the  Pali  and  published  by  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press)  which  are  accepted  as 
referring  to  the  condition  of  events  in  India  in  those 
centuries,!  are  full  of  references  to  Taxila  as  a 
University  town. 

In  Kosiya-Jataka,  ( vide  vol.  I.  No.  130  *,  pp.  284- 
285  of  “TheJataka”  edited  by  E.  B.  Cowell  and 
published  by  the  Cambridge  University  Press),  we 
read: — “  Once  upon  a  time  when  Brahmadatta  was 
reigning  in  Benares,  the  Bodhisatta  was  born  a  Brah¬ 
man  in  a  very  distinguished  family.  Alter  perfecting 
his  education  at  Takkasila  he  became  a  teacher  of 
world-wide  fame  in  Benares.  To  him  flocked  as 
pupils  the  young  nobles  and  bralmins  from  all  the 
Drincely  and  wealthy  families.”  Similarly,  in  the 
same  volume  of  the  Jatakas,  the  references  to  Taksh¬ 
asila  and  Benares  are  very  large  indeed.  In  volume 


t  Vide  Rabiudranarayan  Ghosh’s  article — A 
Connected  History  of  University  Life  in  India  till  the 
thirteenth  century  A.  D. — in  the  Dawn,  September 
1908,  p.  171. 

J  Dr.  George  Buhler  in  his  Indian  Studies ,  No. 

5  (Vienna,  1895)  remarks  that  the  Jataka  stories  do 
not  describe  the  condition  of  India  in  the  3rd  or  4tli 
century  B.  0.,  but  an  older  one;  while  “Professor 
Fuusboll  himself,  the  editor  of  the  Jataka  Book,” 
expresses,  in  the  preface  to  the  last  volume,  a  very 
similar  opinion.”  Dr.  Rhys  Davids  (vide,  Buddh  st 
India,  p.  2<>6)  is  of  opinion  that  “  the  Canonical  book 
of  the  .Jatakas  was  composed  before  the  time  of 
Asoka”;  while  Mr.  Vincent  A  Smith  says  “  The 
Jataka,  or  Birth  stories  and  other  looks  of  the 
Buddhist  Canon  include  many  incidental  references  to 
the  politic!, 1  condition  of  India  in  the  5th  and  6th 
centuries  u.  c„  which  although  not  exactly  contem¬ 
porary  with  the  events  alluded  to,  certainly  transmit 
genuine  historical  tradition.”  ( Early  History  of  India 
2nd  edn.  p.  9).  Mahamahopadhaya  Dr.  Satisch.,ndra> 
Vidyabhusan,  H.  a  ,  Pb.  D.,  in  his  introduction  (p.  xli) 
to  “  Kaecayana’s  Pali  Grammar,”  writes; — “  In  the 
Pali  work  called  Jataka  edited  by  Dr.  Fausbol!  and 
supposed  to  have  been  written  in  543  B.  C.  we  find 
that  writing  was  made  on  plates  of  gold.” 
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II  of  the  same  Jataka  stories  (Cambridge  University  | 
Press),  there  are  similar  references  which  are  no  ! 
less  than  26  in  number,  while  those  in  vol.  Ilf,  the 
dumber  goes  up  to  32,  and  so  on,  for  the  4th,  5th  j 
a  :d  Oth  volumes  which  complete  the  Jataka  series 
published  by  the  Cambridge  University  Press.  In 
“  A  Manual  or  Buddhism  translated  from  Sinhalese 
Mss.  by  R.  Spence  Hardy”  fl860),  we  read  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  history  of  Jivaka  already  referred  to 
the  following  detailedf  reference  to  Takshasila. 

“  Jivaka  §  considered  the  character  of  the  1 8  sciences 
and  the  64  arts  and  determined  that  he  would  study 
the  art  of  medicine  that  he  might  be  called  doctor, 
and  be  respected  and  attain  to  eminence.  With  this 
intention  he  went  to  Taksila  ( Footnote  by  the  Trans¬ 
lator,- — Jn  almost  numberless  instances  Taksala  or 
Takshasala  is  represented  as  a  collegiate  city  j,  and 
applied  to  a  learned  professor  to  receive  him  into  his 
school.  The  professor  saw  that  there  was  some 
appearance  of  merit  about  him,  and  agreed  to  beach 
him.”  [Ibid,  p.  288)-  After  he  had  studied  at  the 
university  of  Takshasila  tor  a  number  of  years, 
“  Jivaka  asked  his  preceptor  when  his  education 
would  bo  completed,  and  the  o'd  man,  in  order  to  try 
his  skill,  told  him  that  he  must  go  out  of  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  city,  and  examine  the  ground  around  for 
the  space  of  sixteen  miles,  during  four  days,  after 
which  he  was  to  bring  him  all  the  roots,  flowers, 
barks,  and  fruits  he  cpuld  discover  that  were. useless 
in  medicine.  Jivaka  did  so;  but  on  his  return  inform¬ 
ed  the  professor  that  he  had  met  with  no  substance 
that  was  not  in  some  way  or  other  of  benefit  ;  there 
was  no  such  thing  upon  earth,”  The  story  goes  on 
to  say  that  when  the  teacher  heard  the  above  report 
of  the  industrious  scholar  he  was  highly  pleased  and 
sent  him  home  with  passage  money.  The  above  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Buddhist  Chronicle  written  in  Pali — 
the  Mahavagga  portion  of  the  Vi  nay a  Pita k a  ;  and 
gives  us  an  insight  into  the  thorough  method  of 
University  training  adopted  in  those  days  at  Taksh" 
asila. 

§  In  determining  the  age  (6th  century  B.  0.)  of 
the  Atreya-Charaka  school  of  medicine,  we  had 
occasion  in  part  IV  of  this  article,  to  refer  to  Jivaka, 
(who  had  studied  under  Atieya  at  Takshasila)  as  a 
contemporary  of  Buddha  and  Bimbisara  ;  and  we 
referred  to  the  Mahavagga  portion  of  the  Vi  nay  a 
Pibaka  in  support  of  the  proposition  that  Jivaka, 
Buddha  andjBitnbisara  belonged  to  the  same  century — 
the  6bh  b.  c.  But  while  on  the  subject  of  the  Jatakas 
we  may  here  add  that  in  the  Jatakas  we  have  a 
number  of  references  to  Buddha  and  Jivaka  being 
contemporaneous  Thus  in  vol.  I  of  “ The  Jataka” 
(Cam  :  Univ  :  Press)  we  read  Buddha  preaching  in 
Jiv  Jen’s  mango-grove  (p:  14) ;  Ajatasatru  wishing  to 
o  to  Buddha  with  Jivaka  (p.  502)  ;  and  in  vol.  iv  we 
ave  reference  to  Jivaka  healing  Buddha’s  foot  (p. 
502;  ;  and  so  on.  In  “Buddha:  His  Life-,  His 
Doctrine  ”  by  Or.  H.  Oldenburg — Professor  at  the 
University  of  Bsrlin — (translated  from  the  German  — 
1832), —  we  also  read  : — Prominent  among  the 
adherents  stand  the  two  royal  friends  of  Buddha, 
Bimbisara,  the  ruler  of  M  a  gad  ha,  and  Pasendi,  the 
ruler  of  Kosala,  both  approximately  of  the  sums  age 
as  Buddha  and  throughout  their  liv^s  true  protectors 
of  his  Church.  Then  comes  Jivaka,  the  renowned 
hysician-in-ordinary  to  Bimbisara  who  was  appointed 
y  the  king  to  undertake  medical  attendance,  riot  on 
him  and  his  women  only,  but  also  on  Buddha  and 
Buddha’s  order.”  [Ibid  p.  163) 


Dr.  Rudolf  Hoernle’s  view  of  the  matter  is  to  be 

found  in  his  Medicine  of  Ancient  India _ Part  I 

whence  we  make  the  following  extract: _ “  A  Ivey a 

and  Susmta.  According  to  another  n0r_m8(3iCyj[  jjne 
of  Indian  tradition  preserved  in  the  Buddhist  Jatakas 
j  or  Folklore,  there  existed  in  India  1n  the  age  of 
Buddha  two  great  Universities  or  seats  of  learning  in 

which  fall  Sciences*  (Sabba-Sippanj>  or  Sarva _ 

Silpani),  including  medicine  were  taught  by  ‘  profes¬ 
sors  of  world-wide  renown  ’  (disa-pamokkha  acariya 
or  disapramukhya  acarya)  These  two  universities 
were  Kasi,  or  Benares,  in  the  East,  and  the  still  more 
famous  Taksasila,  or  Taxila  (on  the  Jhelum  river)  on 
the  west  (Ibid  p.  7)  In  the  latter  University,  in  the 
j  time  of  Buddha  or  shortly  before  it,  the*  leading 
!  Professor  of  medicine  was  Afreya.” 

(C) 

We  have  already  referred  (p.  186  a,.te)  to  the 
Kosiya-Jataka  where  we  read  that  Bodhisattwa 
“after  perfecting  his  education  at  Takkasila  became 
a  teacher  of  world-wide  fame  in  Benares.’5  As  Dr 
Hoernle  points  out  in  the  extracts  we  have  made 
from  his  writings,  the  fame  of  Benares  as  a  seat  of 
learning  was  only  next  to  Takshasila  in  the  J atalcas 
Sir  William  Hunter,  o.  I.  E.,  LL.  D.  in  his  The  India 
Empire:  Its  History,  People  and  Products”  while 
referring  to  the  indigenous  origin  of  Hindu  Medical 
Science  mentions  Benares  “  far  to  the  east  of  the 
Greek  influence  in  India  ’’  as  “  the  chief  seat  of  the 
science.”  Here  are  his  words: — “Unlike  the  astro¬ 
nomical  treatises  of  the  Brahmans  of  the  Hindu 
medical  works  never  refer  to  the  Yavanas  or  Greeks, 
as  authorities,  and  with  one  doubtful  exception,  they 
contain  no  names  that  point  to  a  foreign  origin.  The 
chief  seat  of  the  science  ipas  at  Benares ,  for  to  the  east  of 
Greek  influence  in  India  ;  and  Indian  pharmacy  em¬ 
ployed  the  weights  and  measures  of  provinces  still 
farther  to  the  south-east, — Magadha  and  Kalinga, 
(Ibid,  pp.  115-16).  Similarly  Dr.  Hoernle  in  his 
Medicine  of  Ancient  India  (p.  8)  refers  to  Benares  if 
the  east  of  India  as  the  place  where  the  science  on 
medicine  originated  and  where  the  founder  of  the 
science,  Dhauwaniari  (also  called  Devadas,  and 
Kasiraja)  lived  and  taught.  Says  he  “  As  one  of 
the  names  of  Susruta’s  teacher  is  Kasiraja,  which 
literally  means  King  of  Kasi,  he  may  not  unreasonably 
be  referred  to  the  University  of  Kasi,  or  Benares. 
This  would  place  the  origin  of  surgery,  as  n  science, 
in  the  East  of  India.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  origin 
at  least  of  opthalmio  surgery  is  uniformly  placed  by 
Indian  tradition  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Bihar 
being  credited  to  Nemi,  the  lord  of  Videha  or  Tirhut.’5 
So  also,  in  “  The  Cyclopedia  of  India  ”  by  Surgeon- 
General  Edward  Balfour,  member  of  the  Imperial 
Royal  Geological  Institute,  Vienna,  we  have  reference 
to  Kasiraj  as  the  founder  of  Hindu  Medicine  “  A 
Dhanwantari  is  supposed  to  have  been  King  of  Kasi 
or  Benares  and  as  such  styled  Devadas— Kasiraj.  He 
is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Hindu  Medicine.” 
(Ibid°  3rd  edition,  vol.  I.  p.  932).  The  late  H.  H. 
Wilson.  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  in  his  Essays  on  Subject  con¬ 
nected  with  Sanskrit  Litera'ure  (p.  273)  and  Dr.  T.  A. 
Wise,  H.  d.,  In  his  “  Commentary  on  the  Hindu  System 
of  Medicine  ”  refer  to  Suaruta  learning  the  science  of 
medicine  at  Kasi  or  Benares  from  Dhanwantari,  the 
King  of  Kasi  or  Benares.  And  lastly  in  the  Thakore 
Sbaheb  of  Gon&al’s  History  of  Aryan  Medical  Science 
published  by  Messrs.  M  tcmillan  &  Co. — a  book  from 
which  we  had  already  quoted— we  read  that  with  his 
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father’s  permission  Susruta  and  his  seven  brothers 
went  to  Benares  to  Devadas,  the  king  of  the  place,  to 
study  medicine :  while  Dr.  Udoychand  Dutfc  in  his 
■  Materia  Medicd  of  the  Hindus  (preface,  p.  vi)  refers  to 
Benares  as  the  place  where  the  Susrufca-Samhita  was 
composed . 

ID). 

All  this  detailed  reference  to  the  Universities  of 
Takshasila  and  Benares  ought  to  bring  home  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader  the  fact  that  they  played  an  im¬ 
portant  and  leading  part  in  the  development  of  the 
science  and  art  of  medicine,  and  that  if  the  Oharaka- 
Simhita  and  the  Snsrnta  Samhita  represented  the 
great  landmarks  of  the  progress  achieved  by  the 
ancient  masters  of  the  science  of  Medicine  in  India, 
they  were  the  products  of  an  age  which  by  its  institu¬ 
tions  made  such  progress  possible.  The  Hospitals  as 
well  as  the  Universities  (with  hospitals  attached) 
where  the  science  of  medicine  was  in  its  various 
branches  taught  and  investigated  by  leading  profes¬ 
sors  like  Atroya  and  Dhanwantari  must  accordingly 
be  regarded  as  the  two  outstanding  features  of  a 
progre=sive  age-  And  if  all  the  materials  that  are 
necessary  to  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject 
of  hospitals  in  Ancient  India  are  not  forthcoming, 
enough  remains, — as  the  previous  outline  of  the 
subject  In  the  successive  issues  oi  this  journal  mu-t 
have  shown— to  satisfy  all  unprejudiced  minds  that 
in  pre-Christian  centuries,  reaching  back  to  the  6th 
3.  c.,  at  any  rate,  hospitals  existed,  as  in  all  important 
cities,  independently,  and  also,  as  it  must  necessarily 
have  been  the  case,  in  connexion  with  far-famed 
Universities  in  the  West  and  in  the  Its  at  of  India, 
which  sent  out  physicians  and  surgeons  throughout 
the  land  -and  placed  the  science  and  art  of  Indian 
medicine- — (including  Indian  Surgery,  Indian  thera¬ 
peutics  and  Indian  Muterin-Medica)— on  a  footing 
which  has  enabled  it  to  fight  it.  way  through  the 
centuries  and  live  not  a  decadent  life,  but  one  which 
will  yet  make  its  mark  even  as  in  the  days  of  old. 
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Our  First  Morning  in  Acca. 

We  met  the  Ladies  of  the  Holy  Household  assembled 
in  the  Tea  Room,  and  with  them  two  widows  of  martyrs 
to  the  Cause  of  Baha’o’llah.  Greetings  and  messages 
of  love  from  the  friends  at  home  were  given  with  joy; 
then  we  heard  a  firm,  quick  step  approaching  the  Tea- 
Room.  No  need  to  tell  us  who!  Instantly  all  arose,  and 
there  in  the  open  doorway  we  first  beheld  Abdul  Baha, 
smiling  a  Heavenly  welcome.  Entering,  he  gave  to  each 
of  us  a  hearty  grasp  of  his  hand,  saying  in  English  Good 
Morning!”  with  a  motion  of  his  hand  inviting  all  to  be 
seated;  inquiring  as  to  our  health;  had  we  enjoyed  restful 
sleep,  expressing  the  hope  that  our  journey  may  have 
been  made  with  comfort.  Abdul  Baha  then,  turning  to 
Miss  Alma  Knobloch,  asked:  “How  are  the  German  Be¬ 
lievers?”  She  replied:  “They  are  united  and  harmonious 
and  are  very  firm.”  Abdul  Baha  then  said:  “Many  great 
souls  will  arise  in  Germany  to  spread  the  Teachings  to  a 
great  extent.  I  have  sent  Tablets  to  the  Believers  and  the 
Assembly,  and  also  to  you.  I  have  prayed  for  them.  In  the 
time  to  come  you  will  be  very  happy  to  think  of  them.  It 
will  give  you  great  joy  and  pleasure.”  Turning  to  Mrs. 
Ida  Finch,  he  asked:  “How  are  the  Believers  in  Seattle?” 
Mrs.  Finch  replied :  “They  are  very  faithful.  Some  of  us 
are  united,  but  not  all.”  Abdul  Baha  said:  “I  hope  when 
you  return  to  America  you  will  carry  to  them  the  power 
of  uniting  all.”  He  then  inquired  of  Miss  Fanny  Knob¬ 
loch  the  condition  of  the  Washington  Believers.  “They 
are  well  and  they  love  each  other  very  dearly,"  was  her 
reply.  After  this,  messages  sent  by  the  various  Friends 
were  given,  and  many  precious  messages  for  them  re- 
ceived  in  return. 
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Nov.  7th,  1908. 

Abdul  Baha’s  Talk  while  at  Table. 

Noon ;  Directed  to  Miss  Alma  Knobloch. 

A  good  foundation  is  laid  in  Germany.  The  believers 
must  be  firmly  founded  in  the  principles  of  morality  and 
honesty. 

First— Truthfulness ;  no  one  should  ever  tell  a  lie! 

Second— Honesty  in  all  their  transactions. 

Third— Forbearance  is  necessary. 

Fourth— They  must  observe  the  utmost  kindness,  so 
that  all  may  consider  themselves  servants  of  each  other, 
and  be  truthful  and  honest  to  all  mankind. 

Fifth-— They  must  not  disappoint  anyone,  but  con¬ 
stantly  endeavor  to  become  more  spiritual. 

If  they  live  up  to  these  commandments  the  confirms- 
tion  of  the  Spirit  will  surely  reach  them.  The  Spirit  will 
descend  and  they  will  surely  progress. 

If  you  make  Stuttgart  a  strong  center,  it  will  be  of 
great  benefit  for  other  cities,  for  they  can  refer  to  it. 
If  a  great  tree  in  the  forest  is  ablaze  it  will  set  others 
on  fire ;  if  you  plant  a  palm  its  roots  spread  in  every  direc¬ 
tion. 

If  you  would  like  to  go  to  other  cities  it  is  approved. 

I  pray  for  you  all.  I  ask  God’s  blessings  t©  descend 
upon  you.  May  each  one  of  you  be  as  the  light  from  a 
lamp  to  enlighten  an  assembly. 

Abdul  Baba  was  told  of  the  new  Bahai  Home,  which 
was  being  built  by  Mr.  A.  Eckstein  and  was  requested  to 
reveal  a  name  for  it.  He  asked,  “Shall  it  be  in  German 
or  Persian.”  The  latter  was  desired.  “Anjomani  Rahmani” 
(i.  e.),  Merciful  Assembly,  was  the  name  given. 

. .  Question  by  Miss  Fanny,  “shall  Alma  return  to  Stutt¬ 
gart?”  “Why  not?  Yes,  she  has  been  confirmed  in  her 
work  there  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  why  should  she  go  else¬ 
where?  When  a  tree  in  the  forest  is  ablaze  others  will 
be  ignited.” 

Nov.  7th,  (Evening). 

Abdul  Baha  said:  “Originally  the  Persian,  German  and 
English  were  one  tongue.” 
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Nov.  7th,  1908. 


Copy  of  Notes  taken  in  Acca. 

Given  to  us  by  Mirza  Assad  UlSah. 

Question  asked  by  an  Arabian  Judge 
of  Abdul  Baha. 

“Should  we  come  in  touch  with  those  who  are  natural¬ 
ists,  or  those  who  do  not  believe  in  God  or  His  Prophets, 
how  can  we  prove  to  them  their  Divinity?” 

Abdul  Baha  said :  First  of  all,  you  should  not  argue  with 
them  or  oppose  them,  or  they  will  deny  even  the  things 
which  they  see  with  their  eyes.  For  example,  they  will 
see  the  Light  here,  and  they  will  say  there  is  no  light. 
One  must  talk  to  them  very  kindly,  in  order  to  let  them 
know  the  desired  object.  When  you  ask  them  ‘Who  is 
the  Creator  of  the  world?  What  is  your  opinion  in  the 
matter?”  They  will  answer:  “It  is  quite  plain  and 
evident  that  there  are  various  kinds  of  elements,  and 
by  being  composed  a  being  is  formed.”  We  must  say, 
“You  are  right,  it  seems  to  be  so,  but  we  have  heard 
something  else,  some  philosophers  and  learned  men  told 
us  as  follows:  ‘When  we  look  carefully  at  objects  and 
things  we  can  comprehend  and  understand  that  by  the 
composition  of  some  elements  something  is  formed;  this 
is  quite  evident.  .But  there  are  three  kinds  of  compo¬ 
sition.  One  is  accomplished  by  force;  for  instance,  fire 
attracts  water,  this  is  made  through  force— -that  is,  the 
elements  attract  each  other;  when  they  come  together 
they  form  an  object.  .This  kind  of  composition  is  called 
innate  or  natural  attraction,  made  by  force. 

The  second  kind  of  composition  is  said  to  be  done  by 
chance,  for  instance,  it  rained  by  chance,  the  sun  cast 
its  rays  by  chance ;  therefore,  vegetables  grow. 

The  third  is  a  composition  made  by  will,  by  aim; — -for 
instance, — -A  doctor  gives  a  medicine  which  is  composed 
of  various  elements,  compounded  by  his  will;  knowing 
the  ingredients  of  the  drugs  he  compounds  them  by  will.* 

We  must  look  and  see  very  carefully  that  we  under¬ 
stand  whether  the  things  or  objects  of  the  world  are 
formed  through  the  power  of  attraction  made  by  force ;  if 
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it  is  so,  then  there  should  not  be  the  decomposition,  be- 
cause  the  elements  attracted  by  the  other  must  remain 
together  everlastingly;  corruption  must  not  take  place; 
some  realize  that  there  are  both  composition  and  de¬ 
composition. 

As  to  the  second,  which  was  by  chance, —this  is  also 
not  perfect,  but  completely  invalid.  How  can  there  be 
movement  without  a  mover? 

As  to  the  third,  that  all  objects  in  the  world  are  made 
©r  formed  by  will.  Then,  there  should  be  a  Creator  for 
everything,  for  instance,  to  place  the  eye  in  its  own  place, 
the  ear  in  its  proper  place,  etc.  Such  a  power  creates, 
gives  life  to  man,  and  works  through  His  will.  We  call 
this  will,  GODS  All  the  prophets  believed  in  such  a 
Great  Being.” 


Nov.  7th,  Evening. 

Mirza  Assad  Ullah. 

Why  did  you  come  here,  and  what  are  you  here  for  ? 

Miss  Fanny  answered:  “For  help  in  spiritual  knowl¬ 
edge,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  impart  this  to  others. 

“Where  have  you  learned,  or  whence  does  your  source 
of  information  come,  that  this  as  the  place  to  gain  tnat 
knowledge?  Has  any  one  of  former  generations  given 


you  these  tidings?” 

“Yes  the  Prophets  and  all  Spiritual  teachers  have  fore¬ 
told  these  days.” 

“How  were  these  tidings  given?  In  a  concealed  man¬ 
ner,  because  the  people  were  not  able  to  understand, 
but  now  we  are  informed  of  these  concealed  meanings. 
From  time  immemorial,  these  tidings  have  been  given, 
but  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  time  in  which 


they  were  given. 

In  this  day  there  is  no  greater  religion,  according  to 
number  of  followers,  than  the  Buddhists.  If  you  ask 
them  they  will  testify  of  these  tidings.  All  other  Holy 
books  contain  the  same  glad  tidings,  but  the  nearer  the 
time  comes  to  this  age  the  clearer  they  became,  until  the 
Messianic  age  and  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Christ.  His 
disciples  asked:  ‘When  shall  be  the  end  of  the  days?' 
Jesus  answered  in  the  form  of  allegory;  but  the  disciples 
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wanted  straightforward  facts,  and  Jesus  had  talked  of 
these  events  when  there  was  a  great  concourse  of  people 
present.  But  when  they  were  alone  with  Jesus  they  asked 
again:  ‘When  shall  these  things  be?’  He  then  referred 
them  to  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Daniel.  But  they  still 
desired  mere  explicit  information.  He  referred  to  the 
time  when  the  abomination  of  desolation  shall  take  place, 
which  is  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Mohammed;  then 
to  the  appearance  of  the  Bab,  and  next  to  the  appearance 
of  Baha’o’llah.  *The  passing  away  of  the  daily  sacri¬ 
fice  was  when  the  Mohammedan  army  surrounded  the 
Holy  City.  They  then  announced  that  the  daily  sacri¬ 
fice  should  be  discontinued.  From  that  time  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  day  is  1260  days,  according  to  Hegira, 
(or  years). 

The  1290  days  after  the  rise  of  Mohammed,  dates  the 
day  when  Baha’o’llah  announced  his  mission  to  the  world. 
It  was  the  memorable  time  when  Baha’o’llah  gave  the 
people  and  all  the  crowned  heads,  the  message  that  the 
Promised  One  had  come. 

All  the  days  end  in  this  day.  In  the  year  1335  (see  Dan. 
XII.  12),  you  shall  see  the  great  unfoldment.  In  other 
words,  we  have  nine  years  (A.  D.  1917),  to  witness  the 
outcome  of  these  events.  Whatever  major  events  were 
to  take  place  in  accordance  with  prophecy  are  to  come 
now,  and  we  will  witness  these  great  events.  The  climax 
is  in  the  days  of  Abdul  Baha ;  the  culminating  events  will 
take  place. 

The  lion  and  the  lamb  will  lie  down  together.  All 
the  prophetic  statements  of  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom 
will  take  place  in  these  days. 

This  world  has  an  owner,  and  Abdul  Baha  owns  the 
world  and  all  that  is  in  it;  it  is  His  garden;  and  blessed 
are  they  who  are  in  His  garden  to  serve.  They  are  in 
reality  the  elect,  for  night  and  day  are  they  gathering 
fragrance  from  the  spiritual  flowers  in  the  garden.  .  They 
receive  orders  from  the  Head  Gardener.  We  are  thankful 


*For  further  elucidation  upon  this  point,  see  “Some 
Answered  Questions,”  by  Miss  Barney. 
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that  you  are  all  working  with  us  in  the  garden.  Von 
coins  to  the  Divine  Paradise.  » 

St  Tota  the  Divine,  has  told  us  in  that  day  there  shall 
be  no  more  tears  or  death;  tears  are  wiped  from  your  eyes 
and  you  will  enjoy  the  happiness  of  a  muted  household. 


The  same  Evening. 

A  Talk  by  Ebn  Abhar. 

The  washing  away  of  sins  by  Christ  was  not  by  blood, 
but  by  the  practice  of  His  teachings;  and  knowing  they 
would  not  live  up  to  them  He  said  He  would  come  again 
to  finish  His  work. 

The  words  of  the  Prophets  are  collective,  are  com¬ 
prehensive.  He  knew  they  would  deny,  but  toe  people 
now  are  acknowledging  in  every  line  of  hie,  by  making 
advancement  in  every  direction  and  advent.  . 

Children  going  to  school  need  teachers  to  give  lessons 
according  to  the  capacity  of  the  children,  and  now  that 
we  are  grown  up  we  get  lessons  according  to  our  capacity. 
The  light  is  always  one,  but  the  Messianic  aspects  are 
quite  different. 


Nov.  8th,  1908,  Morning  in  the  Tea  Room. 

We  were  called  to  the  tea  room,  about  seven  o’clock, 
to  meet  Abdul  Baba  and  his  family.  A  venerable  Persian 
gentleman  of  the  family  chanted  some  of  the  words 
of  Baha’o’llah.  After  this  Abdul  Baha  said: 

“The  Catholics  believe  that  when  they  die  they  go 
to  a  place  between  Heaven  and  hell,  called  purgatory, 
to  become  purified,  where  they  suffer,  and  then  they 
are  prepared  to  enter  Heaven."  Looking  and  referring 
to  us  three  pilgrims,  he  said:  “That  is  your  condition 
while  here  in  Acca,  you  suffer  some  bodily  discomforts, 
you  do  not  have  the  food  you  are  accustomed  to;  trouble- 
some  and  long  journeys,  etc. 

Every  one  who  visits  here  should  make  progress.  1 
hope  you,  too,  will  make  progress  day  by  day ;  each  day  as 
I  see  you  I  hope  that  you  will  have  made  more'  progress. 


As  a  father  who  loves  his  children;  as  a  teacher  who 
loves  his  pupils  and  desires  that  they  make  progress, 
so  I  hope  that  you  will  make  progress.  As  I  love 
you  very  much,  I  hope  that  you  will  advance  rapidly, 
and  when  you  leave  here  you  will  be  changed  so  that 
you  may  become  like  refreshing  water  to  the  thirsty  ones, 
brilliant  stars  in  the  Assemblies,  and  firm  trees  in  the 
garden  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  Each  one  of  you,  like  the 
light  of  a  lamp,  shall  be  the  light  of  an  Assembly.” 

Nov.  8th,  Sunday  Afternoon. 

Six  Persian  and  Indian  brothers  visited  us  this  after¬ 
noon.  After  greetings  and  exchange  of  love  messages 
from  the  German  and  American  believers,  one  of  the 
Persian  believers  said:  “Persia  is  not  free.  We  are  not 
able  to  give  the  Glad  Tidings,  so  we  cannot  advance 
rapidly,  but  in  many  assemblies  we  number  one  hundred 
or  more.” 

Two  of  these  believers  had  escaped  from  the  martyr" 
dom  at  Yazd;  one  of  them  a  relative  of  the  Bab,  by  name 
Mirza  Abdul  Buassah. 

One,  a  Jewish  believer  from  Hamadan,  tells  of  their 
meetings  in  his  home  town.  Hamadan  is  BO  miles  from 
Teheran.  Three-fourths  of  the  population  are  believers. 

Presently  Abdul  Kazim  brought  us  some  jasmine 
flowers  in  a  cabbage  leaf  from  the  garden  of  the  Rizwan, 
and  he  told  us  it  was  through  the  Love  of  God  we  were 
brought  from  our  country  to  Syria. 


We  were  visited  by  the  wife  of  Abdul  Baha,  Moneera 
Khanum,  who  said  she  felt  keenly  the  fact  the  she  could 
not  speak  our  language,  so  that  she  might  be  able  to  tell 
us  how  much  she  loved  us. 

Then  Miss  Fanny  said:  “Oh,  if  we  had  but  a  thou¬ 
sandth  part  of  your  knowledge  and  love.”  Her  reply  was : 
“We  are  all  maid-servants,  and  if  we  live  according  to  the 
commands  given  us,  we  will  be  nearer  to  God.  Those 
nearest  to  God  are  those  who  obey  His  commandments. 
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“Think!  In  the  days  of  Christ,  some  of  His  relatives 
were  far  from  Him,  and  in  this  day,  how  very  far  from 
God  is  Mohammed  All !” 

We  spoke  of  having  read  so  many  tablets  in  which  we 
were  told  that  Abdul  Baba  shall  be  known  only  by  the 
name  of  Abdul  Baba.  Moneera  Khartum  said  that  Baha- 
’o’llah  called  him  Master.  And  every  Prophet,  after 
proclaiming  His  mission,  adopts  a  name.  Moses  spoke 
of  Himself  as  the  Interlocutor;  Christ  of  Himself  as  the 
Son  of  God;  and  Abdul  Baha  calls  Himself  Abdul  Baba, 
the  Servant  of  God. 


Nov.  8th,  Evening. 

Ebn  Abhar,  just  returning  from  the  Tomb  of 
Baha’o'llah,  told  us  that  he  had  the  intention  of  giving  us 
a  bunch  of  roses,  but  meeting  Abdul  Baha  he  was  so  over¬ 
joyed  that  he  gave  them  to  Him.  There  was  remaining 
in  his  hand,  however,  three  small  flowers,  which  were 
given  to  us. 

He  said:  “When  we  closely  examine  the  things 
deposited  in  the  various  regions  of  the  earth,  we  find 
that  each  and  all  are  expressions  of  the  Divine  and  signs 
of  the  Merciful,  according  to  their  degree  of  receptivity. 

Now  we  discover  that  in  each  class  there  is  one  mem¬ 
ber  which  attains  perfection;  for  instance,  the  fruit  of 
the  earth,  any  one  kind,  there  is  one  specimen  which  is 
perfect,  in  color,  shape  and  taste,  neither  too  acid  nor  too 
sweet. 

Among  the  jewels,  precious  stones,  there  must  be  one 
perfect  gem  of  its  kind;  one  ruby,  one  diamond,  one 
gem  which  is  the  most  perfect,  most  complete,  entirely 
without  flaw. 

Now,  let  us  come  to  the  most  interesting  kingdom, 
that  is,  mankind- — the  human  kingdom.  We  find  in  this 
kingdom  there  are  some  who  are  noted  for  their  physical 
beauty.  Suppose  you  were  to  examine  these  beautiful 
people;  we  find  one  who  surpasses  the  rest  in  beauty. 
Among  men  we  find  some  who  are  famous  as  possessing  a 
good  temperament,  and  examining  these  we  find  one  who 
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is  more  perfect.  Likewise  in  Sciences.  Among  those 
who  have  acquired  science,  there  must  be  one  who  is 
the  most  scientific.  We  have  now  come  to  the  subject  of 
knowledge  (science) ;  this  is  of  two  kinds ;  at  is  either 
acquired,— scholastic  or  immediate— untaught,  innate  or 
intuitional.  When  a  certain  soul  gives  expression  to 
knowledge  which  was  not  acquired  by  him  from  a  tutor 
or  in  school,  that  Soul  is  Divine  and  that  Knowledge 
is  Heavenly. 

Such  a  soul  will  claim  that  he  is  sent  by  God,  bringing 
new  knowledge  to  the  world.  What  practical,  tangible 
evidence  have  we  of  such  a  claimant?  One  of  these 
evidences  or  proofs  is  power  and  capability,  which  will 
help  Him  to  reveal  this  knowledge  to  the  public,  and  to 
withstand  opposition  with  steadfastness  in  His  claims. 
His  power  must  be  effective,  to  subdue,  to  conquer.  He 
must  be  majestic,  so  that  through  this  quality  the  listener 
will  be  awed.  He  must  be  a  magnet,  to  attract.  His 
attractiveness  does  not  mean  simply  to  attract  men,  to 
attract  only  his  own  tongue  and  country,  but  must  also 
attract  those  who  oppose  and  are  of  different  nations. 
He  must  have  patience ;  in  fact  must  possess  all  these 
qualities.  Such  great  souls  do  not  appear  often,  but  from 
cycle  to  cycle  they  appear,  and  say:  ‘X  am  Divine.  My 
qualities  are  divine!' 

When  these  great  souls  put  forth  their  mission,  those 
expecting  them  look  for  one  from  some  noble  family, 
royal  lineage,  great  wealth.  So  they  always  lack  accord- 
ing  to  this  expectation.  Yet  His  teachings  last.  The 
people  being  blind  to  His  teachings  always  oppose  and 
persecute  Him,  and  usually  end  by  crucifying  Him. 
Every  class  will  oppose  Him  with  whatever  means  of 
opposition  they  think  will  be  the  most  effective.  Never¬ 
theless,  that  one  single  soul  withstands  all  opposition. 

His  science  creates  new  science.  His  words,  new  words. 
His  life,  new  modes  of  life.  His  power  is  such  in  the 
world  of  God  as  will  change  the  natural  habits  of 
men  and  transform  them.  By  the  effectiveness  of  Has 
words  even  personal  attributes  are  changed.  If  one  is 
envious,  he  becomes  a  well-wisher.  If  harmful,  becomes 
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useful.  If  a  liar,  becomes  truthful.  If  subject  to  lust  and 
passion,  he  becomes  the  opposite  of  these  traits.  Individ¬ 
ual  characteristics  are  changed,  and  a  certain  love  is 
produced  in  the  hearts  of  His  believers  as  the  effect  of 
His  word. 

In  the  first  station  as  the  effect  of  this  love  He  offers 
Himself  as  a  target  for  the  arrows  of  persecution,  offers 
Himself  to  martyrdom.  In  the  secondary  station  He  longs 
to  sacrifice  His  belongings  in  the  way  of  the  beloved 
friends  who  believe  on  Him;  and  in  the  third  station,  He 
is  willing  to  part  with  all  the  things  of  earth  as  well 
as  Heaven,  for  the  sake  of  the  people  of  the  earth. 


Nov.  8th. 

Abdul  Baha  at  Lunch. 

You  are  not  accustomed  to  Persian  food.  America 
and  Europe  are  like  unto  the  dawn  of  the  sun  of  reality, 
just  at  the  beginning  of  the  morning.  But  before  long  the 
Sun  of  Reality  will  give  its  full  light,  then  you  will  real¬ 
ize  how  beautiful  it  will  be.  But  now  it  is  like  the 
beginning  of  spring,  when  the  grass  comes  through  the 
ground,  but  when  the  time  of  blossom  and  fruition  will 
come,  it  will  be  very  beautiful,  just  now  you  are  living 
in  the  spring  time,  and  you  must  work  very  hard  that 
you  become  fruitful  trees. 

The  tree,  no  matter  how  green  or  beautiful  it  may  be, 
if  it  is  not  fruitful,  it  is  useless.  So  you  will  see  many 
trees  which  are  green  and  fresh,  but  produce  no  fruit. 
In  the  same  way  you  see  a  man  in  the  world  who  is 
very  wise,  learned,  refined,  accomplished,  and  diplomatic, 
but  he  is  deprived  of  the  Bounty  of  the  Kingdom,  and 
will  not  possess  a  share  of  it.  .But  it  is  possible  to  see 
a  man  who  is  not  accomplished  or  educated  but  who 
still  has  a  share  in  the  Bounty  of  the  Kingdom,  and 
when  he  attains  to  the  Bounty  of  the  Kingdom,  of 
course  he  will  foe  a  fruitful  tree. 

Notice  the  women  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and 
who  believed  in  Him  in  those  days;  though  they  had 
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no  share  in  science  or  learning,  but  as  they  had  entered 
into  the  Kingdom  of  God  they  obtained  fruit  out  of  their 
existence  and  became  fruitful  trees. 

If  one  entering  the  Kingdom  of  God  possesses  learning 
and  science  it  is  well,  but  the  essential  thing,  or  the  thing 
of  greatest  importance,  is  to  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  and  to  be  characterized  by  the  Divine  attributes, 
and  to  have  the  intention  ©f  doing  good  to  the.  world, 
and  to  be  perfectly  kind  to  each  member  of  the  human 
family,  and  serve  in  promoting  Universal  Peace,  Science 
and  learning  are  good,  but  they  are  the  branches,  not 
the  root. 


Nov.  8th,  Evening,  at  table. 


Abdul  Baha. 

In  former  cycles  people  used  to  relate  by  tradition 
the  things  which  happened  during  the  time  of  the 
Prophets;  for  instance,  the  disciples  explained  the 
miracles  during  the  time  of  Christ;  these  statements 
were  oral.  But  in  this  great  day  facts  are  established; 
what  Baha’o’llah  has  performed  was  seen  by  the  eyes. 
When  Baha’o’llah  was  under  chains  He  sent  tablets  to 
the  kings.  He  admonished  Napoleon  Bonaparte  severely, 
v  What  he  said  was  fulfilled.  Likewise,  the  recent  move¬ 
ments  in  the  capital  of  Persia,  Teheran,  were  mentioned 
forty  years  ago.  Those  tablets  were  printed  then  and 
distributed— a  matter  of  record  forty  years  ago.  These 
are  not  oral;  even  enemies  cannot  deny  it.  While  in 
prison  Baha’o’llah  sent  a  tablet  to  Abdul  Majid,  father 
of  the  present  Shah,  arraigning  him  severely,  telling  him 
he  would  be  dethroned.  All  that  was  foretold  has  come 
to  pass,  literally. 
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Not.  8lh»  Afternoon. 


The  Words  ol  Moneera  Khanum 

(Wile  of  Abdul  Baha.) 

She  is  sorry  that  the  people  of  the  village  do  not  appro- 

t  the  Presence  of  Abdul  Baha,  but  they  are  so  far 
f  ^  Presence  ,  gentle  way,  led  up  to 

S,*  Set  of  religion,  and  on  several  occasions  £ ££ 
them :  “Why  do  you  think  we  have  been  sent  here. 

Hut  thev  had  never  thought  about  it. 

Today  a  young  lady  called  whose  parents  owned  the 

“Have  you  ever  thought  why  we  were  sent  nere?  The 
reply  was,  “No!”  that  we 

one.”  The  lady  replied: 

“I  have  heard  some  of  the  natives  speak  of  of  you,  saying 
These  Persians  were  exiled  because  they  a*gU*.1| 

religion,  which  is  contrary  to  the  relig  on  of  Pars 
Moneera  Khanum  then  asked,  “What  is  r*p»?  * 

is  not  the  expression  or  form  of  worshipping  God?  You 
are  a  ChdstiL,  can  you  prove  to  me  the .truth  of Christs 
tea-hing’”  This  young  lady  could  not.  She  was  then 
asked  H  ^e  J  certain  that  Christ’s  teachings  are 
aue  replied,  “I  do  not  know* 

In  regard  to  the  name  “Master,”  the  beloved  Moneera 

K  “TteGreat-Grandfather  of  Baha’o’llah  was  Abbas,  and 
,  AKrhil  Baba  was  born  be  was  given  his  great- 
grandfather’s  name.  Abdul  Baha  in  his  childhood  and 
early  youth  showed  marks  of  wisdom  and  knowledge^ 
maturity  beyond  his  years.  “Master,"  when  spoken  from 
father  to  son,  is  the  same  as  “darling,”  or  “dear;”  because 

of  love  he  is  called  Master. 

After  the  departure  of  Baha’o’llah,  he  chose  the  name 
Abdul  Baha,  and  the  assumption  of  this  name  is  for r  the 
purpose  of  designating  himself  as  the  Servant  of  God. 
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Nov.  9ths  Morning  in  Tea  Hoorn. 

Moneera  Khanum  said:  “It  is  hard  to  want  to  tell  our 
love  and  yet  not  be  able  to  speak  the  language.  It  is 
like  being  thirsty  and  with  water  at  hand,  and  yet  not  able 
to  drink.” 

Abdul  Baha  then  came  into  the  room,  while  we  were 
drinking  tea,  and  after  the  usual  greetings,  inquired  as  to 
our  health  and  comfort,  and  whether  we  had  slept  well. 

Mrs.  Ida  A.  Finch  thert  had  an  opportunity  to  speak 
of  the  question  of  Mrs.  Corinne  True,  in  regard  to  the 
ground  of  the  Mashrak  el  Azkar,  which  was  whether  they 
should  go  into  debt,  or  whether  to  begin  building  imme¬ 
diately. 

If  they  can  afford  to  buy  half  the  ground,  then  begin 
building.  It  requires  a  large  piece  of  ground.  There  must 
be  a  Hospital,  a  College,  a  School  for  Orphans,  and  a 
Hospice.  These  buildings  must  be  ©n  one  piece  ©£ 
ground,  but  separated  from  each  other  by  gardens. 

After  tea  with  the  ladies  of  the  household,  we  were 
requested  to  get  ready  to  make  the  pilgrimage  to  the 
Tomb  of  Baha’o’llah. 

The  widow  of  the  man  who  gave  his  life  for  Mr. 
Sprague,  with  Mrs.  Finch,  Miss  Alma,  Miss  Fanny 
Knobloch  and  one  of  Abdul  Baha’s  daughters,  were  taken 
in  Abdul  Baha’s  carriage  to  the  Tomb.  After  a  short 
ride  we  arrived  there.  With  our  shoes  removed  we 
stood  reverently  before  the  door,  feeling  keenly  our 
unworthiness  to  cross  the  threshold;  and  there  we  prayed 
for  ourselves  and  the  dear  ones  we  had  promised  to 
remember  while  there.  After  a  few  moments  we  entered 
the  room  where  the  body  lies,  and  again  knelt,  and 
prayed  for  worthiness  and  love,  and  endeavored  again 
to  include  in  our  supplications,  those  precious  ones  who 
had  not  this  blessed  privilege. 

After  coming  away  from  the  tomb,  the  residents  and 
care-takers  of  the  place  served  tea,  and  we  had  a  heart  to 
heart  talk  with  them,  with  the  help  of  Abdul  Baha’s 
daughter,  Moneva  Khanum. 

Miss  Fanny  suddenly  remembered  that  she  had  for- 
gotten  to  pray  for  a  dear  one,  and  asked  permission  to 
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return  to  the  tomb,  so  Mrs.  Finch  and  Miss  Alma  took 
this  opportunity  to  return  also,  and,  with  tears  streaming 
from  our  eyes,  and  with  feelings  impossible  to  describe, 
prayed  once  more,  and  wished  that  we  might  stay  there 
forever. 


Nov  9th.  1908. 


Abdul  Baha  at  Table.  Noon. 

Turning  to  Miss  Alma  he  said:  “Are  you  happy?  Have 
the  people  of  Germany  the  capacity  to  receive?  Don’t 
they  hate  you?  Do  they  love  you?  If  I  were  in  their 
place  I  would  pat  you  out,  for  you  are  a  rioter.  The 
people  objected  to  the  disciples  at  the  time  of  Christ, 
saying  they  had  led  the  people  astray.” 

In  the  time  of  Moses,  Pharaoh  said,  “We  will  kill 
Moses,  for  he  wishes  to  change  our  religion,  and  will  be 
the  cause  of  great  damage  to  our  land.  Therefore,  let  us 
kill  him  soon,  in  order  to  protect  our  religion.”  Now  the 
people  of  Germany  will  say  the  same  to  you,  that  you 
have  gone  there  to  change  their  religion.  In  Haifa 
there  is  a  colony  of  Germans.  When  they  came  they  were 
very  pious  and  sincere,  but  they  have  departed  from 
their  mission  and  have  become  very  haughty. 

The  Kingdom  of  God  is  like  a  tailor,  and  nations  and 
sects  are  like  pieces  of  doth  or  materials;  each  nation 
or  sect  is  a  special  material  and  now  the  real  tailor  is 
relating  or  connecting  these  materials  to  each  other. 
We  hope  that  before  long  there  wilt  be  made  a  Divine 
robe  out  of  these  nations  or  materials.  Again,  the  Lord 
of  the  Kingdom  is  like  a  gardener.  He  plants  in  the 
garden  many  flowers  of  various  colors,  pats  them  together 
like  this  bunch  (referring  to  one  on  the  table).  So  we 
are  waiting  and  expecting  to  finish  this  bunch. 

(After  a  pause.) 

At  present  the  gardener  is  working. 


PAee  TOURTEEN 


Nov.  10th,  1808. 


Morning  Talk  by  Abdul  Baha. 

¥/hoever  does  the  least  service  for  this  Cause  at  this 
time  will  never  be  forgotten  in  the  Kingdom. 

Nothing  is  lasting  in  the  material  world.  Why  should 
we  want  a  kingdom  of  this  earth?  It  does  not  last!  But 
service  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  will  last  forever.  Since 
Christ’s  time  how  many  kings  and  queens  have  come 
and  gone;  is  there  any  mention  of  some  of  them?  .But 
look  at  those  women  in  the  days  of  Christ — -Mary  Magda¬ 
len  and  others,  they  served  in  the  cause  of  God,  and  their 
names  are  still  living. 

Mary  Magdalen  was  only  a  woman  of  the  town,  and 
they  used  to  blame  her  very  much,  but  after  she  believed 
in  Christ  see  her  glory  S  Judge  by  the  present,  how  many 
days  have  passed,  and  we  are  now  talking  about  her. 

What  great  bounty  and  Providence  He  has  given  His 
maid-servants,  S  glorious  crown  placed  upon  their  heads, 
great  blessings  do  descend  upon  them.  If  you  thank  God 
every  moment,  you  cannot  thank  Him  enough. 

Therefore  when  you  go  back  from  here  you  must  go 
with  perfect  joy  and  give  the  glad  tidings  to  every  one. 
Just  think  of  anyone  outwardly,  to  be  able  to  reach  a 
King  or  a  President,  how  happy  he  is!  But  you  have 
found  the  way  to  God,  you  have  entered  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  become  maid-servants  of  God, 

If  while  outside  the  Kingdom  you  should  think  yourself 
the  most  happy  creature,  you  are  not. 

All  the  meetings  in  the  world  forever  and  ever  will 
be  occupied  in  your  mention  and  in  glorifying  you,  but 
for  your  love  for  Baha’o'llah  you  will,  perhaps,  be  blamed, 
cursed,  injured;  but  the  children  and  descendants  who 
follow  them  that  blame,  will  glorify  you,  and  wish  to 
be  in  your  place.  Therefore  whatever  you  receive  from 
the  people,  you  must  be  more  happy,  rejoiced,  and  the 
more  enkindled  because  in  the  end  the  victory  is  yours. 

Abdul  Baha  then  said  to  Miss  Alma  and  Fanny,  after 
a  pause : 
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•■If  you  could  see  the  glory  in  which  your  mother  now 
dwells  you  would  not  care  to  live  another  day-you 
could  not  live, 

«I  will  write  a  Tablet  for  your  mother,  which  you 
shall  read  at  her  grave.  Through  this  Tablet  her  name 
will  be  known  through  all  eternity.” 


Nov.  10th.  1908- 

Abdul  Baha  at  Table.  Noon. 

We  are  having  a  very  good  meeting,  very  sweet  and 
full  of  the  Spirit.  Thanks  be  to  God  that  the  love  of 
Baha’o’Uah  has  gathered  us.  Our  countries  are  different 
and  far  from  one  another,  and  in  the  same  way  our 
national  customs  and  habits  are  different,  our  languages, 
our  opinions  and  thoughts  are  different;  in  every  way 
we  are  very  far  from  one  another.  But  the  influence  of 
the  word  of  God  has  gathered  us,  and  we  are  here  together 
in  perfect  love.  Therefore,  it  is  very  interesting,  delicious, 
and  sweet — very  much  sweeter  than  this  melon. 

You  must  consider  how  dear  you  were  to  God  that  He 
has  led  you  to  His  Kingdom,  and  that  you  were  chosen 
from  the  many  who  were  called. 

How  many  clergymen,  ministers  have  no  share  in  this ! 
How  many  men  of  knowledge,  many  philosophers,  prin¬ 
ces,  and  kings!  All  these  are  deprived  and  you  have 
attained.  God  has  chosen  you.  How  dear  you  were  to 
God. 

It  was  the  same  in  the  days  of  Christ.  .All  the  Phari- 
sees,  all  the  great  men,  all  the  kings,  all  the  ministers, 
and  all  the  rich  people  and  men  of  importance  were 
deprived.  Peter,  Paul,  Mark,  John,  Mary  Magdalen  and 
Mary,  the  Mother  of  Jesus,  such  were  the  ones  who 
attained  to  the  Kingdom.  Now  one  can  realize  how  dear 
those  souls  were  to  God,  that  He  chose  them  to  enter 
and  serve  in  His  kingdom. 
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Abdul  Baha  at  Table.  Evening. 

For  every  great  cause  which  is  to  appear,  God  will 
prepare  some  means.  For  instance,  when  the  season  of 
Spring  is  at  hand,  before  that  season  appears  there  will 
be  snow  storms,  rain,  thunder  and  a  great  many  things 
will  happen.  This  is  a  preparation  for  the  coming  of 
the  Spring.  If  preparation  should  not  precede,  the  Spring 
would  not  appear. 

The  greater  the  storms,  the  more  abundant  the  fall 
of  rain,  the  more  beautiful  and  splendid  is  the  Spring. 

Although  the  former  Manifestations  have  come  from 
God,  the  means  of  unity  for  mankind  was  not  prepared 
in  their  time.  It  was  as  though  there  was  nothing,  and 
conflicting  conditions  were  still  remaining  in  the  world; 
there  was  no  transportation  and  railways,  no  joining  of 
Europe,  Asia  and  Africa.  People  could  not  meet  each 
other,  the  means  were  not  ready.  If  a  man  should  travel 
some  distance  from  his  country,  he  could  not  let  it  be 
known  where  he  was.  Because  of  this  the  teachings  of 
Moses  were  confined  to  Palestine.  The  cause  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  spread  over  some  parts  of  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  the  cause  of  Mohammed  over  some  parts  of 
Europe,  Asia  and  Africa;  none  were  universal.  The 
unity  of  mankind  was  not  realized,  perfect  connection 
was  not  produced  amongst  mankind,  for  there  was  no 
means  for  this;  they  could  not  meet  each  other.  But  in 
the  Cause  of  the  Blessed  Perfection,  BahaWllah,  the 
greatest  preparations  are  in  evidence.  .The  means  for  the 
unity  and  harmony  of  mankind  is  found  in  the  most 
complete  way.  Communication  is  so  easy  that  in  a  single 
moment  the  East  can  communicate  with  the  West.  A 
hundred  days  can  be  passed  in  a  single  day.  Ships,  in 
other  Manifestations,  could  only  sail  near  the  shore,  and  if 
sometimes  they  did  go  far  they  would  be  missed  and  could 
not  be  traced.  Mow  they  cross  the  ocean. 

In  the  days  of  the  Prophets,  Christ  and  Mohammed, 
there  were  many  plains  and  deserts  on  which  no  one  had 
traveled,  now  the  trains  can  go  directly  and  pass  over 
them  easily,  and  the  land  and  sea  are  so  connected  with 
each  other  that  the  globe  can  be  traversed  in  one  month. 
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Hence  the  world  has  received  the  capacity  tor.  the 
unity  of  mankind.  These  preparations,  these  capacities, 
are  Ill  made  ready  for  the  spread  of  the  teachings  o.  th 
Great  Cause;  and  it  is  possible  that,  the  teachings  and  in¬ 
struction  of  Baha’o’llah  can  be  given  to  everybody  m  th 
world;  therefore,  the  hope  is  great  that  the  tent  of  urn  y 
will  soon  be  pitched,  and  there  is  great  probably  that 
war  and  strife  will  be  annihilated,  ana  it  is  posable  t  - 
the  trades,  professions  and  arts  of  the  earth  shall  be  dif- 
taed  therefore  it  is  possible  that  the  Teachings  shah  be 

it  would  be  impo sf  le 
£w  you  to  have  heard  of  this  Cause 

j.  '  ..lf-evident  proof  that  the  world  has  received  i 
capacity  for  the  Cause,  and  what  Cause  in  tne  world  is 
greater  than  this? 


Nov.  10th.  J.9G6. 

Evening.  Ebn  Abhar. 

But  now  the  Greatest  Manifestation  is  so  universal 
fofall  the  world,  that  it  will  pitch  the  tent  of  Universal 
Peace  under  which  all  the  nations  and  all  the  religion 

tent  V  •”-.!•  *  raised  ..*•  *■  •*=•  look  *'  cach  °'h” 

with  the  eye  of  difference;  ye  Me  all  the  reaves  of 

and  the  drops  of  one  sea. 

The  former  prophets  educated  the  tree  of  humam  y 
waduallv-  it  was  first  as  a  seed;  then,  a  small  shoot, 
then  it  gave  forth  branches  and  leaves;  then  «  “oomed 
then  it  gave  fruit  ;-but  still  it  was  unripe.  Now  is  the 
time  it  will  be  ripened.  There  have  been  six  Mamf-sta 
......  the  cCventh  is  this  Great  Manifestation.  Today  Ab- 

dul  Baha  invhes  all  to  eat  and  partake  of  the  fruit  in  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Father,  for  He  unfolds  or  discloses 
the  mysteries  of  the  teachings  of  His  Father,  which 
informs  to  what  Christ  said  in  the  wo.ds.  1  will 
le  in  the  Glory  of  my  Father.”  From  this  we  must 
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understand  that  He  had  not  been  in  the  Glory  of  H 
Father,  but  that  He  must  come  again.  Glory  means  . 
Unity  of  the  world  which  had  not  been  realized  before, 
the  world  of  humanity  has  the  capacity  to  receive  this 
great  gift,  and  this  world  of  dust  is  so  improved  that 
it  can  be  changed  into  a  Paradise.  . 

His  Glory  is  now  manifested  among  all  the  nations  o 
the  world.  We  see  now  that  all  the  kings  and  subjects  of 
the  world  are  willingly  desirous  to  be  united,  this 
the  sign  of  the  Glory  and  Majesty  of  the  Father.  1 
Son  has  already  come  in  the  Glory  of  tbe  Father,  and 
He  gives  the  fruit,  or  the  interpretation  of  the  Wo  as 
of  the  Father.  .Christ  said  that  “I  am  the  Alpha  and  the 
Omega,"  because  the  fruit  is  at  fust  the  seed,  and  aga. 
in  the  fruit  you  find  the  seed.  Theretore,  He  is  the  Glo  y 
of  His  Father. 

Same  Evening  by  Ebn  Abhar. 

To  compare  the  effects  of  this  Cause  with  those  of 

former  ones,  we  will  speak  of  Zoroaster,  who  was.  a 
Proohet  He  commanded  his  followers  to  make  a  long 
S  and  to  piace  a  little  pocket  in  front  in  the  shape  j 
a  grave  Zoroastrians  believe  that  whatever  good  deeds 
they  perform  will  be  collected  in  this  pocket,  and  in  the 
lasf  days  they  will  receive  their  reward.  While  th 
teaching  was  not  for  this  purpose,  but  rather  that  when 
they  see  it  (the  pocket),  they  remember  their  death 
and  by  this  would  be  protected  from  committing  any  bad 

“‘They  have  a  girdle  which  must  be  made  out  of  seventy- 
two  threads,  and  if  must  be  made  out  of  very  fine  quauty 
of  wool,  and  this  is  also  a  token,  a  sign  for  tnem  t 
remember,  that  as  a  sheep,  whose  parts  are  all  of  use  -o 
they  must  perform  actions  which  are  all  good  and  oeal 
with  Til  mankind  in  brotherly  love,  and  that  all  their 
words,  deeds  and  actions  may  be  useful  to  mankind. 
As  to  the  seventy-two  threads,  this  signifies  that  they 
must  associate  with  all  different  religions  of  the  world; 
as  to  its  softness,  it  means  that  they  must  be  land;  ana 
as  to  its  being  tied  round  the  waist,  that  they  must  deal 
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with  mankind  in  moderation  and  justice.  These  are 
the  teachings  of  Zoroaster. 

Each  Prophet  left  after  Him  some  sign  by  which  He 
meant  some  significance.  But  in  this  day  we  are  com¬ 
manded  to  love  mankind,  to  be  united,  and  this  is  the 
only  means  for  the  prosperity  and  improvement  of 
humanity.  Now  we  must  stand  up  firmly  and  serve  the 
Cause  with  all  our  might;  overlook  our  comfort  and  rest 
in  helping  the  people  to  attain  to  the  share  of  the  King¬ 
dom.  And  Christ  said:  “We  shall  know  the  tree  by  its 
fruits.” 

By  this  is  meant  the  former  prophets  gave  up  their 
lives  in  the  way  of  the  welfare  of  mankind;  thus  it  will 
happen  in  the  day  of  the  Manifestation.  Therefore,  the 
more  you  are  under  troubles ;  if  the  priest  excommunicate 
you,  or  curse  you,  the  more  you  must  feel  glad  and  happy 
and  thankful,  for  the  tree  of  your  life  has  given  fruit. 

*  *  ****** 

Marriage  is  one  of  the  signs  in  this  Manifestation,  to 
show  that  the  Manifestation  must  be  willing  to  sacri¬ 
fice  all  in  the  path  of  God,  even  His  family. 


Nov.  llth,  1908. 

Abdul  Baha.  Morning. 

How  are  the  Believers?  Are  they  enkindled?  Are 
they  brilliant  stars  in  the  Assembly?  Do  they  serve  the 
Cause  of  God  in  Love  and  Harmony?  In  the  meetings 
of  Believers  is  there  a  real  quickening,  or  is  it  cold?  There 
is  a  difference.  Sometimes  there  are  people  at  a  meeting 
who  are  like  candles  having  no  light.  They  have  been 
extinguished.  There  are  other  candles  which  are  aflame 
and  give  light  to  the  meeting. 

Meetings  are  like  gardens.  There  are  some  gardens 
which  are  fresh  and  fertile,  having  trees  which  have  beau¬ 
tiful  blossoms,  which  produce  very  sweet  and  delicious 
fruit.  But  there  are  gardens  which  are  dead. 

What  we  wish  for  the  meetings  of  Believers  is  that  they 
shall  be  enkindled  and  enlightened.  That  the  faces  ©f 
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the  Believers  shall  be  like  sunshine,  like  the  open  rose,  so 
that  every  one  entering  the  meeting  will  recognise  the 
light  which  they  possess.  It  will  be  like  a  man  entering 
a  garden,  and  though  he  may  have  a  cold  and  so  be 
unable  to  inhale  the  perfume,  yet  he  can  see  the  full 
beauty  and  the  freshness  of  the  flowers. 

In  the  meeting  the  words  of  the  Believers  must  be 
about  God  and  the  Wisdom  of  God,  or  to  illustrate  the 
proofs  and  signs  of  God.  What  we  mean  by  this  is 
that  the  words  must  be  words  for  the  enlightenment  and 
enkindlement  of  others,  just  as  we  speak  with  love  and 
kindness  to  the  people  of  the  world. 


Nov.  11th.  1908. 

Abdul  Baha  at  Table.  Evening. 

In  the  world  of  existence  one  must  look  in  everything 
to  the  capacity  and  ability. 

For  instance,  if  a  man  wishes  to  attain  the  art  of 
writing,  he  must  look  to  himself  to  see  whether  he  has 
the  ability  or  not.  If  a  man  wishes  to  teach,  he  must 
feel  sure  that  he  has  the  ability.  So  it  is  with  a  captain; 
he  must  first  realize  in  himself  whether  he  is  fitted  for 
that  work  or  not.  In  short,  every  work  depends  upon 
capacity  and  ability,  that  is  man  must  first  see  whether 
he  has  the  ability  for  working  in  some  profession,  or  not ; 
without  regarding  this  matter  he  would  at  last  be  dis¬ 
appointed.  But  in  the  work  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
that  is  exceptional:  In  this  place  or  station  one  should 
not  consider  capacity  or  ability;  the  confirmation  of  the 
Spirit  will  descend;  because  we  hold  that  the  weakest 
souls  through  the  confirmation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  become 
the  most  powerful.  Some  souls  who  were  outwardly 
ignorant,  through  this  gift  become  learned  ones.  The 
weakest  souls  become  the  strongest.  Many  times  a 
woman  has  surpassed  a  thousand  men,  or,  rather,  through 
this  help  could  withstand  all  the  people  of  the  world. 

His  highness,  Moses,  was  apparently  a  shepherd,  but 
through  the  Divine  Power,  he  overcame  Pharaoh  and 
his  armies.  Likewise,  the  disciples  were  the  weakest 
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souls,  but  through  the  Breath  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the 
assistance  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  they  became  the 
strongest  ones.  The  object  which  I  wish  to  convey  to 
you  is  this, —you  should  not  look  at  your  capacity  or 
ability,  nay,  rather,  rely  upon  the  confirmation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,— do  not  doubt,  (after  a  long  pause)  Be 
confident  and  sure.  It  will  help  you. 


Nov.  11th,  1908. 

A  Visit  from  Moneera  Khartum 

The  Wife  of  Abdul  Baha, 

A  short  Account  of  Events  before  her  Birth. 

Her  parents  had  been  married  ten  years,  yet  had  no 
children.  They  were  of  the  first  believers  at  the  time 
of  the  Bab.  Her  father  and  unde  went  to  visit  the  Holy 
Tomb  of  Hussein  in  Karbala.  They  saw  the  Bab  there, 
who  was  a  descendant  of  Mohammed.  When  her  uncle 
and  father  were  at  prayer  they  saw  a  youth  who  was 
not  like  the  others.  He  displayed  so  much  devotion,  and 
repeated  some  new  prayers.  They  immediately  felt  a  great 
love  for  Him  so  they  followed  him  to  see  where  he  went, 
and  as  they  followed  wondered  whether  he  was  a  human 
being  or  an  Angel  .  He  entered  a  little  house,  and  they 
knocked  at  the  door.  A  woman  came,  and  they  asked 
who  he  was.  She  said:  “I  do  not  know,  except  he 
came  and  hired  a  room.”  Then  they  went  away.  But 
Said  Kassam,  one  of  the  astronomer’s  pupils,  and  her 
father  met  the  Bab  there.  They  were  sitting  all  together, 
and  when  the  Bab  came  into  the  room  they  became 
quiet.  After  he  sat  down,  he  took  his  handkerchief  from 
his  pocket  and  wiped  his  face,  and  said :  “The  time  i. 
near  for  His  coming.  The  time  is  near ;  the  darkness  is 
going  away.”  The  sun  was  shining  through  the  window 
and  resting  on  the  Bab’s  lap,  and  they  thought  he  meant 
the  sun. 

The  Bab  left  Karbala  and  went  to  Shiraz,  and  they, 
her  father  and  uncle,  heard  that  some  one  in  Shiraz  was 
claiming  that  he  was  the  Promised  One  from  Heaven. 
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Thus  they  decided  this  was  the  One  whom  they  had  seen 
praying  at  the  tomb.  They  immediately  went  to  Shiraz 
without  saying  “good-bye”  to  their  families.  But  when 
they  arrived  he  had  gone  to  Mecca;  then  they  went,  to 
Isphahan  and  met  the  Bab  el  Bab,  and  became  good 
believers. 

The  wives  of  her  uncle  and  father  were  worried,  and 
did  not  know  where  they  had  gone.  So  the  sister  of  the 
Bab  el  Bab  came  to  them  and  said:  “You  don’t  know 
where  they  have  gone?  Come  with  me  and  I  will  take 
you  to  one  who  can  tell  you  all  about  them.  So  she 
took  them  to  the  house  of  Kurrat-al-Ayn,  a  little  house, 
and  in  a  little  room  a  beautiful  woman  was  writing. 
When  she  had  finished  writing  she  said : 

“You  do  not  look  very  happy.  The  people  are  talking 
and  you  are  troubled.  Why  are  you  sorry?  For  at  last 
you  must  be  separated.  I  want  to  tell  you  some  news 
which  will  make  you  happy.” 

So  she  read  the  letter  she  had  written,  telling  the  Great 
News,  the  proofs  and  signs  in  regard  to  the  Bab.  They 
were  so  affected  they  began  to  cry,  fell  before  her  and 
began  to  kiss  her. 

Moneera  Kharmm’s  father  and  unde  waited  in  Ispha- 
han  until  the  Bab  came.  Her  parents  had  been  married 
some  years  before,  but  had  no  children.  When  the  Bab 
came  to  Isphahan  he  came  to  their  house,  and  after 
dinner  began  to  speak.  He  asked  if  they  had  any  child¬ 
ren  No,  they  had  not.  Then  her  father  asked  the  Bab 
for  a  child.  So  the  Bab  gave  her  father  some  bread  and 
said:  “Give  this  to  your  wife,”  which  he  did  immediately, 
and  in  eight  months  and  nine  days  she  was  born.  But 
before  she  was  born  her  father  and  uncle  went  to  Mazan- 
deran  expecting  to  be  killed.  Her  father  said,  “If  a  girl 
is  born  her  name  is  Fatima;  if  a  boy,  Ali.”  When  they 
arrived  at  the  gate  of  Mazanderan  they  could  not  enter 
and  then  they  went  to  Badesht.  Baha’o’llah  was  there, 
and  some  other  believers.  They  were  there  some  months ; 
hard  times  and  exposure  caused  the  death  of  her  uncle. 
When  her  father  returned  she  was  five  months  old.  She 
was  called  “The  Morsel  of  the  Bab.” 
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Nov.  Ii8h. 


Table,  Afternoon.  Mirza  Assad  Ullah. 

The  Bab  was  of  the  lineage  of  Mohammed  the  Prophet. 
He  lost  his  father  when  a  child.  His  uncle  educated  and 
reared  him.  Those  who  used  to  meet  the  child  testified 
as  to  his  character.  His  behavior  was  distinguished 
from  others.  When  he  reached  the  age  of  maturity  he 
kept  all  the  ordinances  and  performed  them  according 
to  the  Mohammedan  religion.  Those  who  met  him  were 
amazed  and  marvelled  at  his  character.  He  was  at  one 
time  in  business  with  his  uncle. 

In  those  days  there  was  a  man  called  Sheik  Ahmed  of 
Ahsa.  He  was  one  of  the  most  scientific  and  learned 
men.  He  was  interpreting  the  Koran  and  interpreting 
the  mysteries  to  his  students,  and  in  the  meantime  an¬ 
nouncing  to  the  people  the  coming  of  this  advent,  but 
without  announcing  it  openly.  He  had  a  student,  Said 
Kazam,  who  was  teaching  the  people  and  making  them 
ready  to  receive  and  know  that  the  Manifestation  was  at 
hand,  because  the  Mohammedans  were  expecting  the 
Manifestation  of  the  Promised  One.  These  two  gentle¬ 
men  were  as  the  precursors. 

This  Said  Kazam  was  living  in  Karbala  where  the 
Imam  was  martyred,  and  buried,  and  he  had  a  class  of 
students.  When  the  Bab  went  to  Karbala  to  visit  the 
Blessed  Shrine,  he  used  to  come  and  attend  the  class. 
Said  Kazam  recognized  the  Bab  to  be  the  Manifestation 
through  the  signs  and  prophecies  of  the  Book.  But  he 
did  not  divulge  it.  He  educated  his  pupils,  but  one  day 
he  told  them,  “I  will  soon  have  to  go  away.”  Those 
around  him  expressed  their  regret  and  their  sorrow.  Then 
he  said  to  them,  “Don’t  you  wish  me  to  go  away  so  that 
the  Promised  One  may  come?” 

When  this  great  Sheik  died,  his  students  gathered 
together  saying  to  one  another,  “Our  teacher  promised 
us  that  the  Advent  is  near  at  hand.”  At  the  conclusion  of 
their  consultation  they  decided  to  search  for  the  Promised 
One.  Each  of  them  traveled  toward  a  certain  place  or 
country,  and  promised  each  other  that  should  any  one 
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©£  them  find  the  Promised  One  he  would  announce  it 
to  his  friends.  Among  them  was  Mullah  Hussein,  from 
Bisshroozah,  with  two  of  his  friends  who  came  to  Shiraz. 

(Statement  of  the  Bab  el  Bab.); 

“I  entered  Shiraz,  and  lodged  in  a  certain  house.  When 
I  came  out  for  a  walk,  as  I  was  walking  I  met  a  youth 
whose  face  was  shining,  and  he  was  walking  in  a  serene, 
sedate  manner.  As  he  came  toward  me  he  greeted  and 
saluted  me,  asked  after  my  health  and  wherefore  did  I 
come?  Seeing  I  was  a  stranger  he  invited  me  to  his 
house  and  served  me  with  tea.  Then  I  told  the  youth, 

‘I  have  not  yet  found  the  Promimsed  One.  Then  he 
answered,  4 What  are  the  signs  required?'  Do  you  realize 
them  in  me?'  I  answered,  ‘Yes!  but  I  need  a  miracle.  I 
want  a  miracle.’  He  answered,  ‘The  miracle  you  re¬ 
ceived  from  Mohammed  was  a  book/  And  immediately 
he  handed  me  a  pamphlet,  telling  us,  ‘Read  this.'  After 
reading  it  in  the  same  night  I  was  converted. 

By  and  by  those  friends  who  had  scattered  in  search 
of  the  Promised  One,  came  together  in  that  city,  and  by 
reading  this  pamphlet  they  were  all  converted — eighteen 
in  all. 

Then  the  Bab  left  them  and  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  and  commanded  his  followers  to  go  abroad  and 
teach  the  people. 

He  said,  “Say  to  the  people  that-  the  Door  for  the 
Greatest  Manifestation  is  opened.”  The  Bab-el-Bab  was 
commanded  to  go  to  Teheran,  and  the  Bab  promised  him, 
“You  shall  receive  a  great  gift  while  in  Teheran.” 

When  he  reached  Teheran  he  met  Bah&Wll&h,  and 
without  investigating  further  or  having  been  told,  he  said 
to  himself,  “This  is  what  I  have  been  promised.”  At 
which  he  was  entirely  transfigured. 

The  Bab  went  to  Mecca,  and  the  Bab-el-Bab  went  to 
other  parts  to  teach.  On  the  Bab’s  return  he  was  arrested 
and  sent  out  of  the  city.  So  we  can  say  the  Bab  was  taken 
to  the  Castle  of  Maku,  in  which  he  was  confined,  then  to 
the  Castle  of  Chihrik;  then  from  there,  after  a  period  of 
close  confinement,  he  was  taken  to  Tabriz,  where  he  was 
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martyred.  From  the  time  of  his  declaration  to  his  martyr¬ 
dom  was  six  years,  just  entering  the  seventh. 

The  remarkable  evidence  of  his  power  is  in  the  fact 
that  during  these  six  consecutive  years  of  banishment 
and  imprisonment  he  revealed  his  great  master  works — 
the  great  Heavenly  books.  In  all  of  these  books  and  in 
his  utterances  to  those  whose  great  privilege  it  was  to 
meet  him,  he  prophesied  the  coming  of  “Him  Whom 
God  would  Manifest,”  but  mostly  in  symbolic  form,  alle¬ 
gorically,  not  referring  to  the  name  openly.  The  expres¬ 
sion  used  by  him  was  “He  whom  God  shall  Manifest.” 

During  this  time  BahaVUah  was  constantly  engaged 
in  the  promulgation  of  the  Cause  of  God;  but  without 
proclaiming  Himself,  or  making  known  His  station.  Some, 
but  few,  among  His  friends,  the  early  disciples,  discovered 
that  he  was  The  One  of  whom  the  Bab  spoke-— “He 
Whom  God  shall  Manifest.”  Although  BahaVUah  was 
of  royal  lineage,  and  not  of  the  scholastic  or  learned,  the 
people  naturally  looking  for  this  Promised  One  among 
the  Divines,  yet  His  marvellous  discourses  astonished 
the  wise  and  learned,  and  they  who  were  pure  in  heart 
saw  in  Him  the  fulfillment  of  their  hopes. 

BahaVUah  well  prepared  the  people  for  the  coming 
of  the  Great  Event,  namely,  Has  Declaration,  which  took 
place  in  the  Garden  of  the  Rizwan,  outside  the  City  of 
Bagdad.  During  twelve  days  He  made  His  mission  known 
to  His  disciples,  and  inasmuch  as  this  great  event  occur¬ 
red  in  the  Garden  of  the  Rizwan,  the  greatest  of  Bahai 
feasts  is  called  after  that  garden  in  commemorating  the 
twelve  days.  Briefly— after  this  He  was  exiled  to  Con" 
stantinople,  Adrianople  and  then  to  Acca,  where  he 
wrote  and  sent  his  tablets  to  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe. 


A  Talk  with  Mirza  Hyder  All 

who  was  eleven  years  imprisoned  in  Khartoum. 

We  believe  in  all  the  divine  worlds;  we  are  always 
together,  for  spiritual  matters  are  eternal;  there  is  no 
remoteness  for  it.  At  the  time  when  he  was  young  any 
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one  who  would  have  called  himself  a  believer  would  have 
been  killed. 

One  evening  he  was  with  an  assembly  in  a  garden. 
They  were  talking  about  the  Holy  Bab,  and  he  said 
to  the  assembly  that  the  Bab  had  made  a  mistake.  If 
the  Bab  had  not  made  this  mistake  his  Cause  would  have 
made  great  progress.  When  asked  what  it  was,— He  was 
not  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Governor  of  the  nation. 
Then  one  who  was  present  said,  "This  mistake  has  been 
made  by  all  the  Prophets,  even  Jesus  Christ;  Moses,  the 
same.”  Then  I  kneeled  at  his  feet  and  knew  he  was  a 
Bahai.  But  I  did  not  tell  him  because  I  knew  he  would  go 
away;  therefore,  I  kept  silent,  but  dealt  with  him  in  love 
and  kindness.  By  and  by  when  we  became  friends,  he 
began  to  talk  about  the  Prophets— and  fa  the  first  talk  he 
said— “The  question  you  asked  last  night,  how  if  Jesus 
Christ  shed  His  blood  for  the  sins  of  the  people,  then 
why  should  he  come  again?” 

All  the  people  o£  the  world  have  the  power  ©£  rejee- 
tion ;  as  much  as  a  man  obeys  and  follows  the  instructions 
of  the  nrophets,  he  is  saved  and  delivered  from  sin. 

There  is  no  love  better  or  more  perfect  than  to  give 
one’s  life;  because  Jesus  Christ  proved  His  teaching 
of  the  truth  by  shedding  His  blood,  the  people  of  the 
world  believed  in  Him.  When  they  believed,  they 
obeyed;  the  more  they  obeyed,  the  more  they  were  de¬ 
livered  from  sin.  This  is  the  meaning  of  His  words:  “I 

shed  my  blood  for  the  believers  of  the  world.”  The 
deliverance  is  only  by  following  and  obeying  Him.  Those 
who  followed  Him  were  saved.  Christ  said;  “No  one 
can  follow  me  unless  he  take  up  his  cross.”  What  does 
this  mean?  Christ  appeared  to  show  the  way  to  the 
Kingdom,  the  path  or  the  way  He  went  was  the  nearest 
to  the  kingdom ;  no  one  is  able  to  follow  Christ  entirely, 
except  he  give  up  all  material  things,  such  as  honor, 
wealth,  etc.  Then  Christ  promised  to  the  one  who  should 
follow  in  His  way,  that  when  He  should  sit  on  the  right 
hand  of  His  Father,  this  one  who  has  obeyed  Him,  will 
come  and  sit  by  His  side.  .And  Christ  said:  “I  have 
many  things  to  tell  you,  but  you  cannot  bear  it  now, 
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howbeit  when  He  the  Spirit  of  Truth  is  come,  He  will 
guide  you  into  all  Truth.”  Then  every  one  who  believes 
that  Christ  is  truthful,  and  follows  His  commands,  will 
attain  to  this  great  day,  as  you  have  already  attained. 

A  man  once  told  him  that  every  one  in  the  world 
desires  to  be  honored.  It  is  impossible  that  a  man  should 
do  a  good  work  and  say,  “This  was  done  by  another  one.” 
Everyone  has  power  according  to  his  knowledge.  .For 
instance,  a  man  who  knows  English  perfectly  can  say, 
“I  know  English  perfectly  well,”  but  the  one  who  does 
not  know  it  is  afraid  to  say  he  knows  it  perfectly  well.  . 

Christ  was  not  a  learned  man  outwardly,  and  had  no 
relation  to  any  of  the  kings.  He  was  not  a  rich  man ;  He 
had  no  soldiers.  He  came  and  said :  “I  am  the  Promised 
One  in  your  books.”  This  statement  of  Christ  was  con¬ 
trary  to  all  the  beliefs  of  the  people  at  that  time.  Not¬ 
withstanding  all  this,  He  spread  His  teachings. 

This  same  power  we  realize  today.  It  has  appeared  a 
hundred-fold  greater  and  more  powerful.  Therefore  we 
believe  the  Father  has  come.  People  often  asked  Christ 
about  His  mission,  or  claim but  He  did  not  answer. 
They  asked:  “Where  do  you  get  the  power  to  do  such 
miracles?”  And  He  answered  them,  saying:  “Was 
John  a  prophet?”  The  people  did  not  answer.  Then  He 
said:  “Because  you  do  not  answer  Me,  I  cannot  answer 
you.” 

A  few  days  before  His  crucifixion  He  asked  His  dis¬ 
ciples:  “What  do  the  people  say  concerning  me?”  They 

said:  “Some  say  you  are  John,  some  say,  a  prophet,  and 
some  say,  Elias.”  .Then  Christ  asked,  “What  do  you 
say?”  They  answered:  “You  are  the  Promised  One,  in 
the  Book.”  Christ  said,  “You  are  right,  but  don’t  say  this 
to  any  one.” 

While  today  Baha’o’llah  sent  Tablets  to  the  crowned 
heads  of  the  world,  telling  them  openly,  “I  am  the 
Father.”  Then  they  exiled  and  banished  Him  t©  Aeca, 
so  that  no  one  could  meet  or  have  communication  with 
Him.  But  He  spread  His  teachings  and  instructions  while 
in  prison.  Is  this  power  stronger  than  Christ,  or  not? 
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Nov.  12th,  1808. 


Abdul  Baha.  Morning. 

Be  ye  not  grieved  or  sorrowful  that  no  great  wealth 
or  property  has  been  bestowed  upon  you.  Look  at  the 
birds!  The  first  thing  in  the  morning  they  are  very 
thirsty  and  hungry.  They  go  to  the  spring,  and  a  few 
drops  quench  their  thirst;  then  they  pick  up  a  few  seeds 
and  are  perfectly  satisfied  and  sit  upon  the  brandies  and 
sing  the  praises  of  God.  I  hope  you,  too,  will  be  satis¬ 
fied. 

Christ  says  that  we  are  like  the  birds.  The  birds  have 
habits;  one  is  that  they  are  satisfied  with  a  few  grains; 
they  have  neither  property  nor  possessions;  and  they 
are  most  of  the  time  on  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
singing  their  beautiful  melodies.  Now  you  should  be 
satisfied  with  few  worldly  things,  and  spend  most  of 
the  time  in  spreading  the  truths  of  the  Word  of  God. 

I  hope  while  you  are  here  you  will  become  so  filled  with 
the  love  of  God,  and  so  satisfied  that  you  will  give  to  ail 
a  share. 

Abdul  Baha  then  suddenly  spoke  to  Mrs.  Finch,  and 
said : 

“Can’t  you  influence  your  daughter  to  be  a  believer?” 

“I  have  tried,  but  she  says  she  is  not  ready  yet.  She  is 
surrounded  by  worldly  things.” 

He  said: 

“She  can  be  in  the  world  and  still  be  a  firm  believer. 
She  will  become  a  very  beautiful  believer.  You  will  help 
her.  ” 

“Since  coming  away  my  husband  and  son  have  an- 
nounced  that  they  were  believers;  it  has  made  me  very 
happy.” 

“You  will  find  a  very  happy  household  when  yon 
return;  great  rejoicing.” 
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Abdul  Baha.  Noon  Meal. 

(A  picture  of  Jacob  wrestling  with  the  Angei  had  been 
submitted  for  an  explanation.) 

The  word  Angei  referred  to  in  any  of  the  Holy  books 
does  not  refer  to  physical  bodies  descending  from  Heaven. 
Angel  has  two  meanings.  One  is  Divine  Confirmation, 
which  has  been  metaphorically  called  Angel ;  hence,  when 
the  word  Angel  is  used,  Divine  Forces  and  Confir¬ 
mations  are  meant. 

The  second  is  the  following 

Angels  refer  to  human  souls  imbued  with  Divine  attri¬ 
butes  and  Heavenly  characteristics.  They  are  the  souls 
of  whom  the  Lord  has  said:  “We  shall  make  men  after 
Our  likeness  and  image;”  the  purpose  of  the  image  or 
likeness  is  Divine  attributes.  For  though  outwardly  of 
the  earth,  earthly,  yet  in  reality  they  are  of  Heaven; 
although  they  are  human,  they  are  not  accounted  of 
the  human,— they  are  the  Heavenly  Angels,  the  radiant 
lamps,  the  Heavenly  stars.  Their  Temple,  or  body,  holds 
the  station  of  the  shell,  while  their  spirits  are  like  the 
pearl  within.  The  body  is  like  the  rind,  the  spirit  is 
like  the  kernel.  The  body  is  like  the  glass  chimney  on 
the  lamp  while  the  spirit  is  the  light  within.  The  glass 
is  dark,  and  does  not  give  light  of  itself,  but  inasmuch  as 
the  light  has  illuminated  it,  it  has  become  an  instrument 
of  illumination.  Angels  referred  to  have  earthly  bodies, 
yet  their  characteristics  are  Heavenly,  therefore  they 
are  interpreted  as  Angels. 

And  His  Holiness,  Jacob,  because  of  having  received 
Heavenly  confirmations,  with  all  his  power  held  on  to 
that  force  and  power.  For  some  souls  receive  confirma¬ 
tions,  but  they  do  not  appreciate  it.  A  child  receiving  a 
priceless  gem,  not  knowing  its  value,  will  throw  it 
aside,  or  another  will  sell  his  precious  stone  for  a  very 
small  amount. 

But  His  Holiness,  Jacob,  was  not  thus.  His  Holiness, 
Jacob,  did  know  its  value.  He  held  on  to  the  Hem  (the 
Heavenly  attributes),  as  depicted  in  the  picture  referred 
to. 
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Afternoon,  Nov.  12th. 


Mcmeera  Khanum. 

The  words  Love  and  Unity  have  been  more  dwelt  upon 
in  the  writings  of  BahaVIlah  than  by  any  other  prophet. 
In  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  it  is  noted  most  especially. 
In  this  tablet  he  says:  “O,  people  of  the  world,  I  hope 
you  will  hold  to  the  principles  which  will  uphold  your 
station.”  The  station  of  man  is  great  if  he  be  true  to  him¬ 
self,  and  live  up  to  it. 

If  the  friends  live  up  to  the  teachings  of  the  two  pages 
of  the  Covenant,  it  will  be  sufficient. 

Badi  the  Wonderful.  The  Martyr. 

A  certain  man  who  was  present  when  Badi  was  told  he 
should  carry  the  message  to  the  king,  saw  him  trans¬ 
figured;  he  became  radiant.  Many  kings  and  others  will 
envy  this  youth  his  station. 


Ebn  Abhar. 

The  subject  of  the  Cevenant  is  a  very  important  one. 
It  is  referred  to  in  all  the  Holy  Books ;  in  the  Brahmanist 
in  the  Zoroastrian,  and  more  clearly  found  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  of  the  Gospels  and  of  the  Koran. 

These  Covenants  referred  to  in  the  Holy  books,  focal¬ 
ize  in  the  Great  Covenant  of  the  Bahai  Dispensation, 
namely  the  Covenant  witnessed  by  BahaVIlah  in  His  day. 

How  have  the  Covenants  become  manifest  in  the  days 
of  BahaVIlah? 

To  illustrate  this  we  will  say  that  just  as  a  certain 
tree,  even  before  it  bears  its  particular  fruit,  is  known  by 
its  former  fruit,  that  it  is  an  apple  or  a  pear,  or  some  other 
fruit,  and  when  that  special  fruit  appears  on  its  branch, 
it  witnesses  thereto. 
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Likewise  the  Covenants  taken  in  former  ages  were 
identified  by  the  one  established  in  the  Great  Day  of 
Baiia’o’llah.  Hence  BahaVllah  was  the  witness  of  the 
Covenants  given  in  former  ages  by  the  Lord.  The  center 
of  these  Covenants  entered  into  by  the  people  of  former 
ages  with  the  God  of  Might  and  Power  and  wit¬ 
nessed  by  BahaVllah,  is  the  beloved  Abdul  Baha.  There¬ 
fore  all  the  former  statements  pertaining  to  the  Covenant 
including  the  emphatic  utterances  of  the  blessed  witness, 
refer  to  the  center,  namely  Abdul  Baha. 

All  references  to  the  Testament  of  Covenant  mean 
especially  the  Book  of  the  Covenant. 

In  this  His  last  book,  the  blessed  BahaVllah  has  cove¬ 
nanted  with  His  branches  (agnan),  twigs  (afnan),  and  the 
relatives,  as  well  as  all  the  Bahais  in  the  world,  that 
they  must  turn  to  the  One  “'Whom  God  has  willed,  that 
is  the  Center  of  the  Covenant,  Abdul  Baha. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  the  Mystery  of  God,  according 
to  the  terminology  of  the  One  who  has  given  the  Mystery 
of  God,  or  He  Whom  God  has  willed;  but  Who,  according 
to  Himself,  is  known  as  Abdul  Baha  (The  servant  of 
God). 

He  whom  God  has  willed  is  the  fruit  of  the  tree. 
Hence  BahaVllah  is  the  Trunk,  the  branches,  the  root,  all 
except  the  fruit,  which  is  Abdul  Baha.  The  coloring, 
the  shape,  the  form,  taste  and  all  the  attributes  of  the 
tree  are  in  the  fruit. 

Hence,  the  teachings  of  BahaVllah,  the  bounties  of 
BahaVllah,  the  Manifestation  of  His  power,  His  words, 
have  been  spread  throughout  the  world  by  this  Great 
Soul.  The  effects  of  His  words  have  been  realized  from 
this  Great  Life.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  statement  of 
Jesus  Christ — “I  shall  come  in  the  Glory  of  My  Father  i  ’ 
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Abdul  Baha.  Evening  Meal. 

We  should  seek  the  Heavenly  Kingdom.  The  earthly 
Presidency  returns  to  dust,  but  the  Heavenly  Sovereignty 
is  everlasting. 

On  the  material  plane  even  a  goat  may  become  a 
leader  and  all  the  rest  of  the  goats  will  follow  him. 

A  herd  of  cows,  treading  their  way  home  has  a  leader 
and  the  leader  is  very  proud,  holding  his  head  high  ana 
tossing  it  from  side  to  side.  But  the  Heavenly  Sov¬ 
ereignty  is  like  the  Sun  when  all  the  satellites  of  the  Solar 
System  revolve  around  it.  To  all  of  them 
light,  and  is  eternal.  Both  the  sovereign  and  the  citizen 

receive  bounty. 

The  physical  or  natural  leader  of  the  people  is  selected 
by  the  people,  but  the  Heavenly  Leader  «  sekcted  y 
the  Lord,  A  material  leader,  if  a  king,  is  mighty  by  the 
sword  and  if  a  president,  is  powerful  by  the  consensus 
of  opinion.  The  Heavenly  Ruler  is  mighty  throug 
Divine  Bounty,  and  the  election  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  through  the  Power  of  the  Love  of  God. 

The  organizer  of  earthly  sovereignty  is  a  domineer- 
ing  subjugating  power,  while  the  organizer  of  the  Eternal 
Sovereignty  is  the  Love  Power. 

The  worldly  sovereignty  is  effaced  by  a  handful  of 
dust,  but  a  Divine  and  Heavenly  Sovereignty  is  eve- 
lasting,  effective,  through  the  ages. 

The  earthly  sovereignty  destroys  many  souls  m  the 
nrocess  of  its  organization,  while  the  Spiritual  Sover¬ 
eignty3  bestows  lie  in  the  process  of  its  organization 
Therefore,  alas  for  the  souls  who  do  away  with  them 
selves  for  earthly  sovereignty! 
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Likewise  the  Covenants  taken  in  former  ages  were 
identified  by  the  one  established  in  the  Great  Day  of 
Baha’o’llah.  Hence  Baha’o’llah  was  the  witness  of  the 
Covenants  given  in  former  ages  by  the  Lord.  The  center 
of  these  Covenants  entered  into  by  the  people  of  former 
ages  with  the  God  of  Might  and  Power  and  wit¬ 
nessed  by  Baha’o’llah,  is  the  beloved  Abdul  Baha.  There¬ 
fore  all  the  former  statements  pertaining  to  the  Covenant 
including  the  emphatic  utterances  of  the  blessed  witness, 
refer  to  the  center,  namely  Abdul  Baha. 

All  references  to  the  Testament  of  Covenant  mean 
especially  the  Book  of  the  Covenant. 

In  this  His  last  book,  the  blessed  Baha’o’llah  has  cove¬ 
nanted  with  His  branches  (agnan),  twigs  (afnan),  and  the 
relatives,  as  well  as  all  the  Bahais  in  the  world,  that 
they  must  turn  to  the  One  “Whom  God  has  willed,”  that 
is  the  Center  of  the  Covenant,  Abdul  Baha. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  the  Mystery  of  God,  according 
to  the  terminology  of  the  One  who  has  given  the  Mystery 
of  God,  or  He  Whom  God  has  willed;  but  Who,  according 
to  Himself,  is  known  as  Abdul  Baha  (The  servant  of 
God). 

He  whom  God  has  willed  is  the  fruit  of  the  tree. 
Hence  Baha’o’llah  is  the  Trunk,  the  branches,  the  root,  all 
except  the  fruit,  which  is  Abdul  Baha.  The  coloring, 
the  shape,  the  form,  taste  and  all  the  attributes  of  the 
tree  are  in  the  fruit. 

Hence,  the  teachings  of  Baha’o’llah,  the  bounties  of 
Baha’ollah,  the  Manifestation  of  His  power,  His  words, 
have  been  spread  throughout  the  world  by  this  Great 
Soul.  The  effects  of  His  words  have  been  realized  from 
this  Great  Life.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  statement  of 
Jesus  Christ— “I  shall  come  in  the  Glory  of  My  Father ! 
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Abdul  Baha.  Evening  Meal. 


We  should  seek  the  Heavenly  Kingdom.  The  earthly 
Presidency  returns  to  dust,  but  the  Heavenly  Sovereignty 
is  everlasting. 


On  the  material  plane  even  a  goat  may  become  a 
leader  and  all  the  rest,  of  t’ne  goats  will  follow  him. 
A  herd  of  cows,  treading  their  way  home,  has  a  leader, 
and  the  leader  is  very  proud,  holding  his  head  high  and 
tossing  it  from  side  to  side.  But  the  Heavenly  Sov¬ 
ereignty  Is  like  the  Sun  when  all  the  satellites  of  the  So.ar 
System  revolve  around  it.  To  all  of  them  the  Sun  gives 
light,  and  is  eternal.  Both  the  sovereign  and  the  citizen 
receive  bounty. 


The  physical  or  natural  leader  of  the  people  is  selected 
by  the  people,  but  the  Heavenly  Leader  is  selected  by 
the  Lord.  A  material  leader,  if  a  king,  is  mighty  by  the 
sword,  and  if  a  president,  is  powerful  by  the  consensus 
of  opinion.  The  Heavenly  Ruler  is  mighty  through 
Divine  Bounty,  and  the  election  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  through  the  Power  of  the  Love  of  God. 

The  organizer  of  earthly  sovereignty  is  a  domineer¬ 
ing,  subjugating  power,  while  the  organizer  of  the  Eternal 
Sovereignty  is  the  Love  Power. 

The  worldly  sovereignty  is  effaced  by  a  handful  of 
dust,  but  a  Divine  and  Heavenly  Sovereignty  is  ever¬ 
lasting,  effective,  through  the  ages. 

The  earthly  sovereignty  destroys  many  souls  in  the 
process  of  its  organization,  while  the  Spiritual  Sover¬ 
eignty  bestows  life  in  the  process  of  its  organization. 
Therefore,  alas  for  the  souls  who  do  away  with  them¬ 
selves  for  earthly  sovereignty! 
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Wov.  13,  1908. 


This  morning  we  were  told  that  the  pictures  of  the 
Glorious  Ones  of  God  would  be  shown  to  us.  And 
about  ten  o’clock  we  were  called  by  Dr.  Ameen  U.  Fareed 
to  see  them.  As  we  came  to  the  door  of  the  room  in 
which  they  are  kept  as  the  most  sacred  possessions  of  the 
Holy  Household,  we  were  all  impelled  to  remove  our  shoes 
before  crossing  the  threshold.  Approaching  the  pictured 
faces  in  reverent  awe,  we  were  anointed  by  Baheyah 
Khanum  (the  sister  of  Abdul  Baha),  and  as  we  knelt 
before  the  majestic  likeness  of  the  Blessed  Perfection, 
Baha’o’llah,  and  that  of  the  Bab,  we  were  unable  to  speak. 

Afternoon. 

Mirza  Assad  Ullah. 

We  have  become  disciples,  because  we  receive  the 
Word  direct  from  Abdul  Baha. 

In  order  to  make  the  matter  easy  of  comprehension,  we 
will  make  the  following  statement.  We  can  realize  the 
value  of  present  events  by  comparison  with  those  which 
have  occurred  in  the  past. 

Comparison  is  certainly  a  method  of  science  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  understanding 
■of  things.  The  past  foretells  the  future. 

Let  us  then  consider  the  occurrences  of  the  Christian 
Dispensation.  We  note  that  the  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ 
have  become  immortal  through  their  connection  with  the 
life  of  the  Good  Master. 

For  example,  the  Apostle  Paul  has  given  us  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  doings  of  his  fellow  disciples,  and  their 
bearing  upon  the  Christian  Life  in  his  book  called  “The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.”  Because  that  work  was  written 
by  him,  whenever  you  open  it,  or  listen  to  its  perusal, 
you  cannot  but  remember  him;  therefore  you  can  say 
he  is  present  and  talking  to  you — face  to  face— -and  the 
same  speaking  from  behind  the  veil  or  curtain.  The 
■speaker  is  the  same.  So  it  is  the  Apostle  Paul  talking 
to  you  through  his  writings.  In  a  nearer  and  clearer 
sense  the  Apostles  have  become  immortal ;  they  are  inter¬ 
mediaries,  or  narrators. 
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Nov.  13th. 


This  afternoon,  in  company  with  Mor.eera  Khanum, 
wife  of  Abdul  Baha,  Zeah  Khanum,  and  her  little  son, 
and  Dr.  Ameen  U.  Fareed,  we  pilgrims  were  permitted 
the  privilege  of  visiting  the  Kizwan,  the  Island  Garden 
of  Baha’o’llah,  in  which  are  the  two  mulberry  trees  and 
the  rivers  on  either  side  of  the  garden,  made  mention  of 
in  the  Holy  Books. 

The  seat  over  the  river,  which  had  in  times  past  been 
a  favorite  resting  place  of  Baha’o’llah,  was  pointed  out  to 
us;  upon  it  was  standing  some  potted  plants,  so  placed 
as  to  guard  it  that  others  may  not  sit  upon  it.  We  then 
walked  leisurely  around  the  garden,  noting  the  profusion 
of  flowers,  considering  the  lateness  of  the  season;  in  the 
garden  ate  growing  pomegrantes,  oranges,  lemons,  dates 
and  many  shrubs  and  flowering  plants  unknown  to  us; 
and  also  many  flowers  in  bloom,  and  traces  °f  others 
that  seemed  like  old  acquaintances.  In  a  little  while 
came  to  the  other  end  of  the  garden  where  there  is  a 
house.  In  one  of  its  rooms  Baha’o’llah  used  to  rest;  m  a 
far  comer  a  chair  was  standing  and  flowers  were  upon 
it-  we  shared  together  these  flowers.  We  then  returned 
to  the  starting  point,  where  preparation  had  been  made  to 
serve  tea.  While  the  tea  was  brewing,  we  ate  some 
delicious  pomegranates,  and  then,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  music  of  waters  from  the  fountain,  and  the  gentle  flow 
of  the  river,  we  talked  upon  spiritual  life,  and  we  pil¬ 
grims  gave  some  of  our  personal  experiences  to  the  Cause 
We  remained  in  this  sacred  spot  about  an  hour  then 
were  conducted  through  some  quite  extensive  vegetable 
gardens,  purchased  by  some  believers  for  the  use  of 
the  Household.  Then  we  entered  the  carriage  of  Abdul 
Baha  in  which  we  came  to  the  gardens,  and  were  once 
more  taken  to  the  Tomb  of  Baha’o’liah.  We  very  earn¬ 
estly  desired  this  great  privilege,  but  could  not  have  anti¬ 
cipated  or  expected  sufficient  time  to  see  it  again;  but.  .o 

111  ZTour  way  to  the  tomb  we  passed  many  venerable 
pilgrims  coming  from  the  same  sacred  spot.  We  ran  to 
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shake  hands  with  them;  we  knew  they  were  our  friends 
though  we  could  pronounce  but  few  of  their  names,  and 
they  came  from  many  parts,  yet  the  light  of  Baha  shone  in 
their  faces. 

Soon  we  came  to  the  house  where  the  remains  of  the 
earthly  tenement  of  BahaVliah  lies,  and  where  the  Spirit¬ 
ual  Power,  Great  and  Mighty,  also  is  felt,  impressive 
and  real.  We  entered  from  another  side  to  that  used 
when  first  we  visited  it. 

Moneera  Khanum  chanted  a  prayer  in  her  own  tongue, 
and  we  all  felt  that  the  hallowed,  saintly  words  were  said 
in  our  behalf.  We  knelt  and  prayed  once  more  at  the 
Throne  of  Grace  for  pardon  and  help,  and  did  our  feeble 
best  for  our  friends  and  the  believers  in  America. 

Then  we  were  served  tea,  and  after  a  little  loving 
conversation  with  the  faithful  care-takers  of  the  tomb, 
we  silently  entered  the  carriage,  and  were  taken  home  to 
Aecs. 


Through  the  Maidservant  of  God! 

Miss  Alma  Knobloch, 

To  the  beloved  ones  of  God ! 

Upon  them  be  Baha  Vllah ! 

HE  IS  GOD! 

O  ye  Daughters  and  Sons  of  the  Kingdom! 

When  the  proclamation  of  God  was  exalted  and 
spread  in  the  East  and  the  West  and  the  souls  became  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  Words  of  God,  and  heard  the  call  with  per¬ 
fect  devotion,  joy,  happiness  and  gladness,  all  the  veils  of 
doubt  were  torn  and  they  were  saved  from  imitating  their 
fathers  and  ancestors;  they  beheld  with  their  own  eyes, 
and  not  through  those  of  others;  they  heard  with  their 
own  ears,  and  not  through  the  ears  of  others,  and  they 
comprehended  with  their  own  minds,  and  not  through  the 
minds  of  others.  Such  souls  were  the  Lovers  of  Light, 
and  when  they  beheld  the  Morn  of  Reality  and  the  Light 
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of  the  Divine  Sun,  they  became  attracted,  enkindled  and 
believed  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.  They  became  the  re¬ 
ceivers  of  Benevolence  and  the  manifestoes  of  Light,  be- 
cause  of  the  Rising  Point  of  the  Mysteries. 

They  chanted  the  Verses  of  Righteousness,  and  turned 
unto  the  Kingdom  of  Abha.  Blessed  are  such  souls  who 
have  recognized  the  Promised  Beauty  and  have  entered 
under  the  shadow  ©f  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 

Such  souls  are  today  the  Army  of  Salvation,  they  are 
the  Hosts  of  Light,  they  are  occupied  with  Heavenly  Vic¬ 
tories  in  the  East  and  West,  and  are  engaged  in  dominat¬ 
ing  the  hearts  in  Asia  and  America.  At  every  moment 
they  receive  assistance  from  the  Kingdom  of  Abha,  and 
every  day  an  Army  will  descend  to  them  from  the  Su¬ 
preme  Concourse;  this  is  why  you  see  that  when  a  single 
person  will  reach  a  country  or  city  and  begin  to  teach,  he 
will  at  once  see  his  words  having  great  effect  in  the  holy 
Souls  and  the  light  of  assurance  and  belief  will  slime  m 
splendor. 

The  call  of  the  Kingdom  is  like  a  spirit;  it  produces 
sudden  effect  in  the  nerves,  arteries,  hearts  and  souls  and 
regenerates  the  people;  baptizes  them  with  Water,  Spirit 
and  Fire;  the  second  Birth  will  be  produced  and  new 
people  will  be  raised;  but  other  souls  are  like  those  whom 
Christ  mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  saying  that  they  have 
hearts  but  do  not  comprehend,  and  I  cured  them. 

In  short,  I  say  that  these  souls  were  awakened  and 
quickened  by  the  Proclamation  of  God,  but  the  others  are 
still  in  ignorance,  doubtful  and  deprived  from  the  Sea  of 
Life  and  are  deprived  of  the  Benevolence  of  the  Lord  of 
Sign’s,  have  become  shareless  from  the  Heavenly  Beau¬ 
ties,  portionless  and  remote  of  Heavenly  blessings ;  they 
have  soiled  themselves  with  the  things  of  this  perishable 
world  and  neglected  the  Everlasting  World  and  Eternal 
Life.  ■ 

They  satisfied  themselves  with  a  drop  and  became 
shareless  from  the  waves  of  the  Sea ;  they  attracted  their 
hearts  to  a  ray  of  the  sun  and  became  remote  and  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  Sun  of  Reality. 
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It  is  a  source  of  great  regret  that  a  man  in  this  enlight¬ 
ened  age  and  Divine  century  will  become  deprived  from 
the  Heavenly  blessings. 

If  a  tree  will  not  become  fertile  and  green  through  these 
Life-giving  Breezes  of  the  Spring  Season,  and  will  not 
bring  forth  blossoms  and  fruit  and  leaves,  then  in  what 
season  may  it  become  verdant  and  fertile  and  at  what 
time  will  it  bear  fruit? 

Be  assured,  it  will  be  forever  and  ever  deprived  and  for 
all  eternity  hopeless. 

Now  you  ought  to  give  thanks  to  God  that  you  have  at¬ 
tained  to  a  share  o:  the  effulgence  of  the  Sun  of  Keality 
and  have  had  a  portion  from  the  Heavenly  Grace. 

Having  heard  the  Gall  of  God,  you  have  attained  to  Life 
through  the  Breezes  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  have  entered 
into  the  Eternal  World  and  received  Everlasting  Mercy. 

You  have  attained  to  such  favors  that  you  are  able  to 
shine  forever,  like  unto  the  Morning  Star,  through  Cen¬ 
turies  and  Ages.  Like  the  Life-giving  Breezes  of  the 
Paradise  of  Abha,  you  will  become  the  cause  of  Eternal 
Life  for  many  people. 

Upon  ye  be  Baha  El  Abha. 

(Signed)  ABDUL  BAHA  ABBAS. 

Translated  by  Moneva  Khanum.  Acca,  Syria,  Novem¬ 
ber  12th,  1008. 

Revealed  during  our  stay  in  that  Sacred  Place. 
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A  VISITING  TABLET. 
Revealed  for  the  Maid-Servant  of  God. 
Mrs.  Amalie  Knobloch,  who  has 
Ascended  to  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Almighty. 

The  following  is  written  by  Abdul  Baha’s  hand: 

“The  Believers  In  that  City  in  which  the  Maid-Servant 
is  buried,  must  all  go  to  her  Tomb  and  read  this  Visiting 
Tablet.  (Signed)  ABDUL  BAHA  ABBAS. 


Through  His  Honor  Mirza  Ahmad: 

Visiting  Tablet. 

Revealed  for  the  Attracted  Maid-Servant  of  God, 
Mrs.  Amalie  Knobloch,  who  has  Ascended 
to  the  Kingdom  of  God  ? 


HE  IS  GOD! 

©s  thou  Pure  Spirit,  Amalie  Knobloch!  Although 
thou  didst  soar  away  from  this  terrestrial  world,  yet  thou 
didst  enter  into  the  immeasurable,  illumined  Universe  of 
the  Almighty.  While  in  this  life  thou  didst  hear  the  Di¬ 
vine  Call,  beheld  the  light  of  Truth,  became  alive  by  the 
Breaths  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  tasted  the  sweetness  of  the 
Love  of  God,  became  the  Maid-Servant  of  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  and  the  object  of  the  Bounties  of  His  Highness 
the  Desired  one.  Thou  didst  lead  the  erring  ones  into  the 
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Path  of  Truth  and  bestowed  a  portion  of  the  Heavenly 
Food  to  those  who  are  deprived.  Thou  didst  consecrate 
the  days  of  thy  existence  to  the  Service  of  His  Highness 
the  Clement  and  spent  thy  time  in  the  diffusion  of  the 
Fragrances  of  the  Paradise  of  Ah!  a.  There  are  many 
souls  perfumed  and  many  spirits  illumined  through  thy 
services ! 

O,  thou  divine,  beloved  Maid-Servant!  Although  thou 
didst  disappear  from  the  mortal  eyes,  yet  thou  didst  train 
and  educate  thy  daughters,  each  of  whom  has  arisen  to 
serve  the  Kingdom  like  unto  thee  and  is  engaged  in  the 
guidance  of  souls.  In  the  Assembly  of  wisdom  they  are 
the  lighted  candies;  they  sacrifice  their  lives  in  the  Path 
of  God ;  they  are  gardening  in  thy  orchard  and  irrigating 
thy  rose-garden.  Happy  is  thy  condition,  for  thou  art 
enjoying  Eternal  Life  in  the  Kingdom  of  Everlasting 
Glory  and  hast  left  in  this  world  kind  and  loving  Re- 
membrances. 

Happy  are  those  souls  who  visit 'thy  luminous  resting- 
place  and  through  thy  commemoration  receive  and  ac¬ 
quire  spiritual  Powers. 

(Signed)  ABDUL  BAHA  ABBAS. 


Translated  by  Mirza  Ahmad  Sohrab.  February  24, 
1910,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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the  greatness  of  yedic  dharma. 

We  have,  times  out  of  number,  dwelt  upon 
the  greatness  of  Yedie  Dharma  in  these  columns 
but  to-day  we  intend  to  place  before  our  readers 
foreigners’  reflections  about  the  Vedie  Dharma. 

If  no  other  the  contact  of  the  East  with  the 
West  has  produced  this  one  good  result  that 

Sie  of  both  the  hemispheres  have  begun  to 
y  each  other  more  closely.  The  result,  has 
been  particularly  favourable  to  the  East.  Vv  hile 
the  .West  has  lost  heavily  in  the  estimation  of 
the  East  by  the  latter  coming  in  contact  with 
former  the  East,  on  the  other  hand,  has  gained 
much  in  the  estimation  of  the  West  by  this 
contact.  That  is  the  reason  why  Yedic  Dharma 
erroneously  called  Hindu  Dharma  is  so  closely 
studied  by -the  Westerners  and  is  given  so  pro¬ 
minent  a ‘position  in  their  periodicals.  We  do 
not  think  we  indulge  in  any  exaggeration  when 
we  say  that  the  Yedie  Dharma  has  captured  the 
heart  of  the  occidental  scholars.  We  come  now 
to  the  particular  instances.  Mr.  J .  N.  Farquhar 
is  a  well-known  Christian  scholar  and  lay  Mis¬ 
sionary  of  Calcatta.  He  is  the  author  of  a  book- 
jet  on  the  “  Gita  and  the  Gospels”  which  may 
be  remembered  to  have  evoked  a  storm  o£  criti¬ 
cism  on  its  appearance.  That  booklet  was 
adversely  criticised  in  these  columns  at  the  time. 
This  Mr.  Farquhar  contributed  an,  on  the  whole, 
excellent  article  on  the  above  subject  to  the 
.Tune  number  of  the  Contemporary  Review.  He 
follows  up  the  article  with  another  under  the 
significant  title  of  the  “  Crown  of  Hinduism.” 
That  a  distinguished  representative  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Missions  should  approach  our  Dharma  in 
such  a  respectful  spirit,  and  with  a  total  absence 
of  that  vein  of  contemptuous  and  .  militant 
evangelism  which  characterised  the  view-point 
of  Christian  Missionaries  a  few  years  back,  is 
an  encouiagiog  sign  of  the  times. 

Of  course  Mr.  Farquar  lias  his  views  and 
even  biases  and  hence  his  present  articles  are 
not  free  from  Christian  predilections  yet  it  will 
have  to  be  admitted  that  they  disclose  a  wider 
outlook  and  a  more  liberal  spirit  than  we  are 
accustomed  to  associate  with  the  writings  or 
utterances  of  Christian  Missionaries.  As  the 
Times  of  India  very  pertinently  remarks: 
“  not  many  years  ago,  such  a  sympathetic  ap¬ 
preciation  of  a  non-Christian  religion  from  the 
pen  of  a  writer  closely  associated  with  Christian 


Missions  and  their  work,  would  have  been,  if 
not  an  impossibility,  at  least  an  act  unusually 
heterodox.”  But  so  irresistible  are  the  charms 
of  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Aryas  that  even 
Mr.  Farquhar  has  felt  called  upon  to  publicly 
declare  that  in  his  opinion  the  greatness  of 
Hinduism  lies  in  its  theory  of  God  and  the 
world,  its  orgamsath  is,  asceticism  and  quest  tui- 
a  spiritual  - feiih  and  the  great  compass  and 
variety  of  its  appeal  to  the  religious  nature,  -ji  be  ! 
Times  of  India  while  noticing  t'ae  articles  of 
Mr.  Farquhar  has  displayed  an  appreciative 
spirit  towards  Aryan  thought..  He  speaks  in 

very  eulogistic  terms  of  “  the  vitality  of.  Hindu 

Dharma  which  held  its  own  amidst  conflicts  and 
impacts  of  a  serious  order.”  This  vitality, 
according  to  him,  “  lias  largely  in  the  immense 
capacity  for  expansion  which  is  inherent  m  the 
two  fundamental  ideas  of  Do  arm  and  Karma 
and  the  powerful  hold  which  they  hare  on  tfle 
imagination  of  the  people  on  account  ot  their 
antiquity  as  well  as  of  their  correspondence  to 
the  obvious  inequalities  and  varieties  of  social 
life  and  individual  temperament.” 

Another  instance  is  that  of  a  well-known 
American  Mr.  My  ran  H.  Phelps  b.  Ll.  b.,  of 
New  York.  The  newspaper  readers  cannot 
but  be  familiar  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Phelps. 
He  has  worked  hard  to  further  the  interests  of 
Indians  as  Secretary  of  the  Indo- American  As- 
socation.  He  has  contributed  several  interesting 
and  informing  letters  to  the  Indian  press  on  pro¬ 
blems  of  vital  importance  to  India.  It  seems  he  is 
greatly  interested  ir.  the  philosophy  and.  religion 
of  India.  Only  recently  he  paid  a  visit  to  this 
country  to  see  for  himself  the  home  of  such  a  grand 
philosophy  and  such  a  beautiful  religion.  While 
in  Madras  he  delivered  some  lectures  on  Yedic 
Dharma.  His  ideas  on  several  aspects  of  our 
Dharma  are  in  perfect  accord  with  ours.  He  is 
a  sincere  man  and  his  words  come  straight  from 
his  heart.  The  May  number  of  the  Stddhanta 
Eiviia  of  Madras,  just  to  hand,  publishes  an 
address  of  his  on  the  subject  “The  Yalue  of  / 
Hinduism  for  Hindus  ”  which  he  delivered  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Vivekannnda  Beading  Half 
in  April  last-  The  following  lines  are  quoteu 
from  Iff  address  to  show  as  to  how  lie  thinks- 
of  the  Yedic  Dharma: — 

“  There  are  in  particular  three  reasons  c-f 
singular  importance  which  should  exalt  Hinduism 
in  your  eyes  far  above  every  other  religion,  as- 
a  religion  for  Hindus.  The  first  of  these  is  that 
it  is,  ?n  a  unique  sense,  a  living r  religion.  .  the 
very  essence,  and  the  basis  of  Hinduism,  is  the 
teaching  of  the  potentiality  which  resides  m 
man  of  reaching  a  stage  of  growth  when,  while 
still  living  in'  this  body,  the  spiritual  world 
opens  to  him— when  he  becomes  a  knower 
of  God  and  a  seer  of  spiritual  realities.  He  then 
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■becomes  the  true,  the  divine  Teacher,  imparting 
to  men  the  instructions  which  he  alone  can 
impart,  namelj,  instructions  regarding  the  path 
which  he  has  tuscessfully  traversed.  His  teach¬ 
ing  constitutes  what  is  known  as  religion,  and 
most  of  the  religious  systems  of  the  world  have 
been  actually  founded 'in  precisely  this  way.  The 
teachings  of  the  Founder  have  been  recorded  and 
form  the  principal  scriptures  of  the  new  faun. 

To  preserve  the  life  and  vigor  of  the  religion, 
the:-  must  be  a  succession  of  divine  teachers 
tvh  ,  as  “  living  witnesses,”  keep  it  in  touch 
with’  spiritual  realities  and  prevent  the  accretion 
of  ingenious  vagaries  invented  by  the  discursive 
mind.  Now  India  has  always  in  the  past,  as 
she  does  to-day,  possessed  her  Sages,  but  the 
repo  ons  of  the  VVe-t'have  not  had  them.  Christ 
and  Paul  and  John  were  among  the  wisest  of 
I  men,  but  they  have  not  had  a  line  of  successors 
in  the  West.  It  is  many  hundreds  of  years 
since  there  was  a  spiritually  illuminated  man 
in  the  Christian  Church.  As  a  consequence,  that 
'Church  has  forgotten  the  me'Minc)  of  its  Scrip¬ 
tures. 

The  second  reason  which  you  have  for 
valuing  Hinduism  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to-night,  is  that  it  is  the  original  Reli¬ 
gion  in  the  world,  the  oldest  Religion,  the 
Religion  from  which  other  Religions  have 
sprung,  and  that  it  also  is  the  most  highly 
developed,  the  most  scientific,  the  most  practi¬ 
cally  useful  of  religions.  It  i  a  common,  but 
very  oreat  error  to  think  that,  because  all  Keli- 
gioii8°are  from  God,  all  are  alike— one  is  as  good 
as  another.  Religions  are  adapted  respectively 
to  the  characters  of  the  various  races  of  men, 
and  differ  just  as  those  characters  differ.  A 
religion  perfectly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a 
warlike  and  primitive  people,  such  as  the  Arabs 
■were  some  1403  years  ago,  or  one  which  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  people  fully  occupied 
with  the  things  of  the  world,  and  in  no  hurry 
to  get  to  God,  such  as  the  Westerners  are,  may 
be  a  very  poor  religion  for  Hindus,  whose  one 
desire  for  countless  ages  has  been  to  come  nearer 
to  him.  The  Lord,  always,  in  the  long  run, 
wives  to  men  what  they  most  want.  He  has 
met  the  desires  of  Western  nations  with  a  vast 
abundance  of  the  things  of  this  _ world.  He  has 
responded  to  the  dominant  longing  of  the  Hindus 
by  giving  them  the  greatest  and  best.  of.  reli¬ 
gions— that  which  will  lead  them  to  Him  in  the 
shortest  time. 

Hinduism  differs  from  all  other  religions 
in  form,  and  place,  as  well  as  in.  contents.  All 
the  principles  of  re]i°ion3  the  spiritual  laws  v ith 
which  the  life  of  pm*  is  concerned,  are  compiled 
and  systematically  arranged  and  recorded  in  the 
Yedae.  Every  thing  needed  is  there,  and  in 


this  the  Mother  of  Religions  steps  forth  from 
the  mist  of  pre-historic  times,  as  perfect  in 
essentials  ns  she  is  to-day.  Her  authority  is 
dependent  upon  no  man,  nor  is  her  teaching 
involved  with  the  life  of  any  man.  It  is  your 
tradition  that  the  Vedas  are  the  eternal  source 
of  religion  for  the  world  :  and  while  the  claim 
is  of  course  incapable  of  proof  in  a  V  estern 
scientific  sense,  it  makes  a  strong  appeal  to 
reason  and  commonsense. 

All  other  religions  rest  upon  the  teachings 
of  a  single  man  ;  e.  (/.  Buddhism,  Christianity, 
Taoism,  Muhammadanism,  Zoroastrianism.  They 
are  even  more  or  less  bound  up  with  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  life  as  well  as  the  teaching  of  that  man. 
Thus  the’  Christian  will  tell  you  that  the.  great 
strength  of  Christianity  lies  in  the  matchless 
beauty  of  the  life  of  Christ.  That  being  so, 
suppose  it  should  be  proved  that  such  a  man  as 
Jesus  Christ  never  actually  lived  on  earth. 
What  would  become  of  the  Christian  Religion  ? 
The  Church  has  in  the  course  of  its  history  been 
brought  face  to  face  with  that  possibility,  and 
so  serious  did  the  situation  appear  to  the  leaders 
of  the  Church  that,  as  is  now  generally  admitted 
by  scholars,  the  History  of  the  Jews  by  Jose¬ 
phus,  which  failed  to  mention  Christ,  was 
amended  in  the  interest  of  the  Church  by  the 
interpolation  of  a  forged  passages  containing  his 
name. 

How  insecure,  then,  is  every  other  religion 
when  compared  with  the  impregnable  position 
of  Hinduism,  its  foundation  .on  the  Vedas  un¬ 
shaken.  though  the  name  of  every  man  ever 
connected  with  it  should  be  swept  away  ! 

-V  But  besides  this  inexhaustible  mine  of 
principle .«,  Hinduism  has  also  its  Sages,  and 
a  thousand  when  other  religions  have  but  one 
or  two.  There  are  the  sixty-three  great  Tamil 
Saints  — There  are  Rama,  Krishna,  Sankara- 
charya,  Chnitanya,  Ramanuja,  Ramakiiehnn  and 
hundreds  of  others  whose  names  you  would  re¬ 
cognize  should  '.1  mention  them.  And  besides 
these  Saints  whom  you  know  by  name,  there 
are  thousands  of  others  whose  names  are  not 
familiar  to  you.  Now  every  one  of  these  wise 
men  had  sufficient  spiritual  wisdom  to- have 
founded  a  new  religion,  had  he  been  so  minded. 
But  they  were  not  so  disposed  :  they,  gave  their 
labors  instead,  to  enriching  Hinduism.  It  re¬ 
sults  that  there  has  been  accumulated  in  your 
sacred  books  a  vast  store  of  spiritual  wisdom 
absolutely  unapproached  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
In  them  every  phase  and  aspect  of  life  is  treated, 
the  unseen  powers  and  nature  of  man,  the 
unseen  powers  of  the  universe,  the  nature  ol 
God,  the  manner  in  which  the  divine  powers 
were  projected  and  the  universe  created.  Other 
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religions  are,  in  comparison,  most  meagre,  and 
they  could  not  well  be  otherwise  ;  for  how  could 
the' labors  o£  one  man  or  oi  several  men  extend¬ 
ing  over  only  a  few  years,  compass  the  lesults 
achieved  by  many  hundreds  of  men  in  the  course 
of  scores  of  centuries  ?”  __p 

The  quotation  is  no  doubt  lengthy  but  that 
could  not  be  helped.  The  quotation  clearly  j 
shows  as  to  what  Mr.  Phelps  thinks  oi  the  j 
Vedic  Dharmn.  He  does  not  mince  matters. 
He  has  unhesitatingly  contrasted  Vedic  Dharma 
with  Christianity  and  given  his  judgment  in 
favour  of  the  former.  He  has  clearly  told  us 
that  the  greatness  of  V  edic  Dharma  lies  in 
virtues  that  are  not  possessed  by  any  other 
religion. 

These  opinions  serve  to  show  as  to  which 
way  the  wind  blows.  They  tell  us  that  the 
West  is  ready  to  receive  the  Vedic  truths.  Is 
there  any  body  who  would  make  the  requisite 
sacrifice  to  convey  these  teachings  to  them  ? 
Echo  answers  1  none.’  ^ 

Notes  and  Comments. 

WOMEN’S  PROBLEMS  IN  INDIA. 

Tbo  August  number  of  the  Modern  Revieiv ,  which 
by  the  way  is  a  very  excellent  number,  opens  with 
an  informing  article  on  “  Some  Problems  of  Women  s 
life  in  India”  from  the  pen  of  Mrs,  J.  Ramsay 
MacDonald.  Mrs.  MacDonald  with  her  enlightened 
husband  paid  a  visit  to  India  during  the  last  winter 
season  and  saw  many  things  for  herself.  Being  a 
woman  she  had  free  access  to  th©  Zenana  in  India 
and  so  she  came  to  know  things  with  which  men 
cannot  be  familiar.  So  she  speaks  from  personal 
experience  and  be  it  said  to  her  credit  that  it  is  with 
a  sympathetic  heart  that  she  approaches  the  question. 
She  has  tried  to  understand  Indian  women  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  understood  them  rightly  but  where- 
ever  she  has  felt  compelled  to  speak  ill  of  them  she 
has  expressed  her  sentiments  in  a  very  inoffensive 
manner.  The  article  in  th©  Modern  Review  is  the 
summary  of  a  lecture  given  by  Mrs?.  MacDonald  in 
May  last.  At  the  very  outset  ®h®  remarks  :  S£  I  feel 
most  diffident  about  speaking  on  this  difficult  and 
wide  subject  I  tried  to  see  something  of  the 
women’s  side  of  life  that  men  can  hardly  see  and  I  was 
able  to  visit  many  ladies  in  their  senanas  whereas  my 
husband  was  cat  off  from  this  side  of  the  study  of 
Indian  problems.” 

Having  established  her  claim  to  speak  on  the 
subject  Mbs.  MacDonald  proceeds 

Th©  two  things  that  appealed  to  me  most  about 
this  serious  gulf  between  •  th©  rulers  and  the  ruled 
were,  firstly,  the  fact-  that  the  religious  feeling  of  the 
Indians  which  has  such  an  enormous  influence  upon 
their  daily  lives  is  not  really,  understood  by  iis. 
Secondly,  it  seemed  that  -tW  Indian1  women  -  have  a 


very  great  influence  on  the  live^  and  thoughts  of  tee 
whole  nation,  and  yet  about  that  the  mon  rulers  can 
have  hardly  any  first-hand  information,  because  the 
women  of  the  country,  except  a  few  “  emancipated 
ones,  are  never  brought  into  contact  with  men  other 
than  those  of  their  immediate  family.” 

Mrs.  MacDonald  is  concerned  only  with  the 
second  reason  and  so  she  leaves  the  first  altogether 
untouched.  “  The  wholly  different  aspect  of  Indun 
life,”  says  Mrs.  MacDonald,  “  with  regard  to  women, 
shows  itself  in  two  directions  :  first,  the  very  early  age 
at  which  they  marry,  and  then  the  seclusion  in  which 
they  live  after  marriage”  Mrs.  MacDonald  has 
rightly  understood  the  undercurrent  of  woman-life  in 
India  and  that  is  the  reason  why  she  has  traced  the 
present  result  to  the  right  cause.  She  says  : — 

“  As  for  the  early  age  of  marriage  the  Hindus 
say  that  it  was  nob  so  in  the  early  days  and  that  their 
old  religious  books  did  not  enjoin  it.  It  came  in  as 
a  custom  with  all  the  different  invasions  of  the 
Mahommedans  because  by  marrying  their  girls  early, 
and  shutting  them  up  in  their  own  homes,  the  Hindus 
felt  that  they  were  more  safe  from  the  invaders.  A 
modern  instance,  which  seems  to  bear  this  out,  occurs 
in  the  Chenab  Canal  Colony,  which  we  visited.  From 
being  very  barren  this  district  is  now  turned  into  one 
of  the  most  fertile  parts  of.  India  and  its  lands  have 
been  given  to  people  from  other  parts  of  India, 
Before  the  desert  was  irrigated  its  only  inhabitants 
were  a  few  wandering  camel-owners  called  Junglis. 
They  used  to  marry  their  men  between  the  ages  of  30 
and  85  and  the  women  between  25  and  30.  But  now 
they  marry  their  girls  at  about  1 2  to  14  years  of  ag©- 
The  reason  they  give  is  that  they  cannot  trust  the 
people  who  have  come  info  their  districts  from  other 
parts.” 

Coming  to  seclusion  she  says 

«  In  respect  to  seclusion  after  marriage  th  > 
lower  caste  women  walk  about,  and  are  seen  by  th  > 
ordinary  stranger,  busy  at  work  in  the  fields,  the 
shops,  the  factories.  But  even  these  keep  more  apart 
from  men  who  are  strangers  than  our  women  would 
do.  If  wo  went  to  visit  any  of  the  houses  in  the 
village®  and  wanted  to  go  inside,  some  one  would  go 
in  first,  so  that  the  women  might  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  removing  themselves  in  order  that  my 
husband  should  not  see  them. 

Directly  you  get  above  th©  working  classes,  the 
seclusion  of  the  girls  and  women  becomes  much 
greater.  As  soon  as  the  girl  is  married  she  is 
»  purdah  fiashin— behind  the  veil”  Even  if  she  goes 
bv  train  she  goes  to  the  railway  station  with  curtains 
round  it,  and  enters  into  a  closed  railway  carriage  and 
there  are  sheets  hsld  up  for  her  to  pass  from  the  cab 
into  th©  carriage. 

Mrs.  MacDonald  must  have,  in  fairness  to  the 
Aryan  (Hindu)  ladies  added  that  such  a  strict  purdah 
is  observed  only  among  the  Mohammedan  families. 
The  Aryan  ladies  do  not  observe  any  purdah  and  even 
if  they  do  it  bears  no  resemblance  to  that  observed 
by  Mahoramedan  ladies. 

Mrs.  MacDonald  casts  a  cursory  glance  at  th.® 
question  of  widow-remarriage  and  the  abolition  of  ■ 
suttee  and  then  proceeds  to  point  out  as  to  whafe- 
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British  men  and  women  can  do  with  regard  to  the 
progress  o£  Indian  women.  Their  efforts,  she  thinks, 
can  be  directed  only  in  the  way  of  educating  the 
women  of  India.  Western  education,  she  says,  has 
done  something  to  improve  their  lob  but  it  is  yetqin  a 
very  elementary  stage.  Ss  efforts  should  bs  made  to 
give  the  Indian  women  wider  education  on  Western 
'  lines  This  is  a  point  on  which  we  find  it  very  hard 
j  to  avree  with  Mrs.  MacDonald.  However  we  are 
I  thankf  rl  to  her  for  her  attempt  at  a  faithful  depic¬ 
tion  of  the  character  of  Indian  women. 


REPUBLICS  IN  ANCIENT  INDIA. 

Another  article  worthy  of  notice  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Modern  Review  is  “  Republics  in 
Ancient  India.”  The  charge  is  often  thrown  in  the 
teeth  of  Indians  that  they  are  not  fit  for  self-govern¬ 
ment  as  they  have  always  been  under  an  autocratic 
form  of  government.  Not  long  ago  Mr.  Balfour, 
es-Pramier  and  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  while 
speaking  of  Egypt  openly  declared  that  the  people  of 
that  country  were  not  fit  for  self-governa  ent  and  that 
they  bad  always  progres,ed  under  autocratic 
government.  Apart  from  the  political  aspect,  this 
question  has  an  academic  interest  for  us  and  it  is  in 
this  spirit  that  we  approach  it.  With  the  dawn  of 
national  consciousness  a  school  of  thought  h;  s  sprung 
up  in  India  which  holds  that  the  charge  that  India 
has  always  been  ruled  on  autocratic  lines  is  founda- 
tioniess.  On  the  other  hand,  they  assert  India 
enjoyed  the  republican  form  of  Government.  The 
Editor  of  the  Modern  Review  is  evidently  of  this  view 
as  he  has  written  a  very  convincing  and  informing 
article  to  disprove  the  contention  of  European 
writers.  He  quotes  Dr.  Boandankar,  Dr.  Hoerule, 
Mr.  Vincent  A.  Smith  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids  to 
prove  that  “  republics  existed  in  India,  that  they 
existed  at  least  as  early  as  the  days  of  Buddha  and 
Mahavira  (0'.h  century  B,  0.)  and  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  Samudragupta  (in  the  century  A.  D.)  and 
that  they  were  situated  in  the  extensive  tract  of 
country  stretching  from  the  Panjab  to  Bafrar  and 
from  Nepal  to  the  southern  borders  of  th  j  Central 
Provincas,,  So  the  republican  form  of  Government 
in  ancient  India  had  a  duration  of  nt  least  one 
thousand  years.  We  know  of  no  other  country, 
ancient  or  modern,  where  democracy  h;>s  prevailed  for 
a  longer  period.  In  ancient  Italy  the  lepublic  of 
Kome  lasted  for  five  hundred  years.  In  ancient 
Greece  the  Republic  of  Athens  lasted  for  a  III  tie 
more  than  three  hundred  years.” 

Tkoce  who  want  to  study  this  question  in  fuller 
detail  would  do  well  to  go  through  the  previous  files 
of  the  Vedie  Magazine  wherein  this  subject  has  been 
very  exhaustively  discussed. 


A  PROBLEM. 

What  to  do  with  children  during  the  holidays 
is  a  question  which  is  engaging  the  attention  o£ 
those  interested  in  the  subject.  In  the.  words  of  a 
contemporary  parents  may  be  fond  of  their  offspring 
and  yet  find  the  care  of  them  somewhat  of  an  arduous 
talk  when  they  are  free  from  the  restraint  of  school. 
In  not  a  taw  cases  father  and  mother  are  engaged  at 
work  for  th©  greater  part  of  th©  day  and  in  any  c&§© 


the  mother  of  a  large  family  finds  it  very  difficult 
to  keep  them  all  under  due  supervision.  Thus  the 
time  which  brings  to  boys  and  girls  delight  at  the 
relief  from  compulsary  studies  brings  to  their  seniors 
the  gravest  anxiety  with  regard  to  those  under  their 
charge.  The  dangers  of  street  accidents  and  the 
equally  serious  perils  arising  from  bad  companions 
are  the  cause  of  much  disquiet  to  many  worthy 
parents;  yet  for  reasons  of  health  the  children  c^n 
not  be  kept  indoors.  In  short  the  problem  is  worthy 
of  consideration  for  those  who  care  for  the  well-being 
of  their  children.  The  School  Master  says  that  a 
wonderful  impetus  has  been  given  this  year  to  the  move¬ 
ment  of  starting  Vacation  schools  contiguous  to  the 
urban  centres  of  Great  Britain.  That  children  should 
have  their  constitutions  built  up  in  their  early  years 
by  adequate  exercise  in  the  open  air,  that  they  should 
have  their  intellectual  faculties  sharpened  by  judici¬ 
ous  stimulation,  and  that  they  should  be  guarded 
against  the  construction  of  habits  of  greediness, 
sloth,  and  dis-obsdience,  are  all  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance  to  the  state  ;  and  as  the  “  vacation  school  ” 
seems  adapted  to  faster  all  these  aims,  it  must  meet 
with  the  approval  and  support  of  all  who  realise  the 
importance  of  the  education  of  the  young  upon  proper 
lines. 

But  let  it  be  noted  this  problem  is  for  the  present 
day  schools  and  not  for  institutions  started  on  the 
lines  of  Gurukula.  la  the  Gurukula  the  te  chers 
are  in  loco  parentis  to  the  students.  The  school  is  the 
home  of  the  students.  So  even  in  vacation,  they  are 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  their  teachers.  In 
the  case  of  a  Gurukula  the  necessity  of  a  vacation 
school  is  dispensed  with.  The  students  enjoy  th® 
vacation  just  like  the  students  of  other  schools  but 
they  are  free  from  that  contamination  which  is  the 
necessary  concomitant  of  a  free  town  life.  To  take 
a  concrete  example.  The  students  of  the  Gurukula 
at  Kangri  just' like  other  schools,  are  given  two 
months’  hull  days  in  the  summor  but  those  two  months- 
are  not  wasted.  The  students  are  taken  to  hills 
where  besides  building  up  their  health  they  are  given 
opportunities  of  studying  nature  direct.  All  this 
time  they  are  under  the  eye  of  an  Adhishtata.  Few 
or  rather  very  few  parents  can  afford  or  would  oare 
to  send  their  sons  to  hills  during  the  rainy  season 
when  the  malaria  is  rife  in  the  plains. 


THE  FUTURE  RELIGION  OF  INDIA. 

We  have  discussed,  at  some  lengthy  Mr.  J.  N. 
F&rquhar’s  article  on  the  “  Crown  of  Hinduism  ”  in 
to-day’s  leading  article.  Mr.  Farquh&r  concludes  his 
article  by  saying  that  Christianity  will  be  the  future 
religion  of  India.  "We  perfectly  agree  with  our 
contemporary  of  the  Indian  Messenger  that  th© 
conclusion  which  Mr.  Farquhar  comes  to  teems  to  us 
to  be  in  startling  contradiction  with  the  premises. 
The  two  principles,  which  Mr.  Farqnhar  enunciates 
for  guidance  in  thinking  out  the  problem,  are  unex¬ 
ceptionable.  Every  one,  w©  believe,  will  admit  that 
m  in  these  modern  day®  no  religion  will  unit  India 
that  is  not  human,  universal,  spiritual,  progressive  -T 
12)  sine©  India  has  expressed  itself  in  Hinduism,  no 
religion  will  suit  India  that;  does  not  provide  a  full 
expression  of  th©  jeHgiou§  spirit  ©f  th©  people.  But 
the  conclusion  at  which  Mr.  Farqulpr  arrive*  on  an 
examination  of  th©  problem  in  fch©  light  ©£  these  two 
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principles  seem,  to  us,  to  be  tie  very  reverse >  of  tie 
natural.  Mr.  Farquhar  seems  to  oe  /Wvinorf  ‘tat 

£2Z?5&  f  r££f“S 

^SuAthgaia  3  SStS^Lf.  The  refigton 
preached  Pfay  the  Arya  Samaj-the  pure  and  un- 

It-  »r 

--t  t  &JPS5&Z A 

mSX  religion  better)  and  provides  us 
with  full  re-expression  o!  the  religious  spirit  o-  *ndia 

m  ******  us  k8y  t0  thB 

hidden  or  even  lost, treasure. 

This  is  how  Christianity  was  first  introduced 
into  the  Hawaiian  islands.  In  1810,  just  a  century 
ago  a  Hawaiian  boy  named  Choopiah  togethei  wmh 

nSj*r  130YS  was  brought  by  Captain  Brmtuall  at  New 
-o-  tt  o  *  The  boy  received  some  education 

Sfl™tes,c« 

At  the  time  these  mismbnanib  arrived,  a  civil  war 
i  rauerl  resulting  in  the  destruction  of  all  the 
images8  and  sacred  places' in  the  islands.  They  were 
literally  without  any  religion.  The  King  ot  the 
Wandsygave  the  miionuries  permiss.on1  to  reside 
in  the  Islands.  The  chiefs  were  among  the  &rf 

pupils  of  the  missionaries.  Years  ol i  tod  by _  h  - 

Missionaries  and  by  those  wbo  toUowaci  yaem  resulted 
f»ofi  eefcabiisimeAt  of  the  Christian  religion.  To-day 
in  tne  st  Church,  a  Cathedral,  Japanese  ana 

TorJ.  Ch"  Wee  I  number  of  free  Churches 
The  people  have  been  so  well  framed  to  maintain 
religious  institutions  that  when  a  new  Y.  M.&  A. 
building  was  needed  the  people  raised  ^27,000 
five  days  for  the  building.  ■ 


M-  Sarath  Kumar  Ghosh,  the  author  of  _  the 
Indian  novel  “The  Prince  of'tbe  Destiny  has  received 
the  following  abkhowiedgment 

«  npr  Maiosty  the'Queeh  has  had  much  pleasure 

in  accepSg  fim/tM  author  Sai-ath  Kumar  Ghosh 

*  copy  ot  his  recent  romance  •  The  Prince  of  Destiny 
*e  has  read  with  extreme  interest  as  a 
which  she  ba  -  rf  ta_d  ,oy  Indian  and 

oEPTndSs  potion  in  the  Empire.”  The  publishers 
have  jast  brought  out  second  large  impression  of 
'th©  novel. 

A  striking  objeat  lessor,  says-  ths'dlirald  of  the 
.j  „  j„e  has  been  furnished-  in  relation  to  the 
®  tThof  friitwianism  and -the  intemperance  ex- 
;  !L  ««.  About  two  years  ago  ■  a  fruit- 
isung  m  "  8  -  ned  at  the  Cranstan  lea 

Sms  and  much  of  the  Reform  literature  has  been 


circulated.  The  report  of  Chief  Constable  of  Glasgow 
recently  made,  shows  that  the  total  apprehensions  tor 
drunkenness  during  the  pnst^  year  were  4,500  less 
than  last  year  and  6,000  less  than  two  years  ago. 

The  Indu's  Calcutta  correspondent  writes  Two 
young  Bengali  ladies  have  been  admitted  into  a 
certain  college  in  Calcutta  in  the  science  class.  They 
have  been  given  two  chairs,  apart  from  the  male 
students,  and  the  distance  between  them  is  hardly 
6  feet.  I  am  always  an  advocate  of  female  -liberty 
and  widow  marriage,  and  marriage  at  “advanced 
age.”  But  I  do  not  like  this  state  of  things  as  Bengal 
is  not  fit  yet  to  that  degree  that  would  allow  males 
and  females  of  “  advanced  age  °  to  read  together. 
Already  one  of  the  boys  has  been  fined  tan  rupees. 
Some  12  years  ago  two  Bengali  ladies  were  admitted 
into  the  B.  A.  Class  in  the  Presidency  College.  Since 
then,  the  Bethune  College  has  sufficed.  But  there 
is  again  a  new  departure.  There  is  great 
justification  for  admission  to  the  Presidency  College 
where  the  science  classes  arc  the  very  best.  But 
1  cannot  find  any  reason  for  admittance  into  an 
ordinary  college  that  is  never  famous  for  science. 
College  students  are  generally  ill-mannered,  and 
unless  special  training  is  given  to  them  to  respect 
ladies  ladies  should. not  be  admitted.  In  the  Meai- 
cr.l  College,  the  ladies  sit  at  a  far  greater  dis¬ 
tance,  and  in  certain  lectures,  they  are  dismissed 
altogether. 


Chandra  Man:  Bhikku  has  rendered  into  Hindi 
the  well-known  ethical  aphorisms  of  Dhammopada, 
a  standard  work  of  Buddhist  religious  literature. 
The  translator  is  a  resident  of  Arakan,  and  Hindi  is 
not  his  mother-tongue  but  the  flow  of  his  style  shows 
that  he  can  and  does  express  himself  intelligibly  well 
in  this  foreign  language.  What  adds  greatly  to 
the  merit  of  this  translation  is  the  fact  that  the 
translator,  himself  a  Buddhist,  has  consulted  all 
available  translations  for  the  benefit  of  his  Hindi- 
knowing  readers.  The  book  begins  with  a  short 
-sketch  of  Buddha’s  life  and  a  preface  in  which  it 
•is  shown  that  the  ‘Three  Baskets’  or  Tripitairee 
consists  of  Minays,  Suite,  and  Abhi  ilharma  ard  -that 
the  aphorisms  of  Dhauimopadas  form  a  portion  ot 
‘Sutta’  thesecond  of  the  ‘  Three  Baskets.’  Then  follows 
the  pali  text  of  the  original  with  Hindi  translation  of 
each  aphorism  under  it.  The  book  is  nicely  got  up 
land  the  few  printing  SHfr-other  mistakes  do  not 
deserve  any  notice  in  consideration  of  the  so  many 

goo4  pointLf  the  book  and  the  serv.ee  to  Hindi 
literature  which  the  translator  has  don c— Theosophy 
in  I ndia .  


.  .  ~  "  WANTED. 

Two  qualified  Updeshoks  and  BJmjan  Mandlis 
forArva  Up  Sabha  Karnal  and  proposed  Brunch 
Gurukula  Kuru’kbshetar  Bhilsba  Mandli.  Pay 

|according|to  qualifications 

Please  apply  to !  ~ 

M.  SAKOMBRI  DAS, 

SECF-raisor, 

A.  P.  Op  Safaha, 

Karnal. 
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WOMAN’S  RIGHTS. 

The  Rights  ©£  wom&fi,  what  ar®  they  ? 

The  Right  to  labour,  love  and  pray  j 
The  Right  to  weep  with  those  who  weep, 

The  Right  to  waka  when  others  sleep* 

The  Right  tc-dry  the  falling  tear. 

The  Right  to  quail  the  rising  fear ; 

The  Right  to  smooth  the  brow  of  care, 

And  whisper  comfort  in  despair. 

The  Eight  to  watch  the  parting  breath, 

To  sooth©  and  cheer  the  bed  of  death 
The  Right,  when  earthly  hopes  all  fail, 

To  point  to  that  within  the  veil. 

The. Right  the  wanderer  to  reclaim, 

And  win  the  lost  from  paths  of  shame; 

The  Right  to  cjmfort  and  to  bless 
The  widow  and  the  fatherless. 

The  Right  to  live  for  those  they  love, 

The  Right  to  die,  that  love  to  prove; 

The  Right  to  brighten  Earthly  homes, 

With  pleasant  smiles  and  gentle  tones. 

Are  these  thy  right®  P  Then  use  them  well, 
The  holy  influence  none  can  tell  1 
If  these  are  thine  why  ask  for  more, 

Thou  hast  enough  to  answer  for. 

Ar©  these  thy  right®  P  Then  murmur  not, 
That  woman’s  mission  is  thy  lot ; 

Employ  the  talents  God  has  given  ; 

Bring  Heaven  to  Earth— so  Sod  thy  heaven. 

LADY  DOROTHY  NEYILL- 


The  Arya  Samaj. 

Th®  Secretaries  of  the  Arya  Simajes  and  other 
sympathisers  of  the  Ar\a  Samaj  are  earnestly  requested 
io  send  all  interesting  news  concerning  the  8>  imajes  for 
Insertion  in  this  column.  To  ensure  its  appearance  in 
ike  next  issue  of  the  Fatrika  the  matter  should  reach  us 
0n  Thursday  at  the  latest . 


TheAnniversary  of  the  Arya  Samaj,  Saharanpur, 
will  be  celebrated  on  1st,  2nd  and  prd  October  1910. 
Learned  lecturers  ar©  expected  on  the  occasion. 


Tfc©  anniversary  of  the  Arya  Samaj  of  Hyderabad 
gfod  will  be  held  on  the  2nd,  3rd  and  4r.h  of  September, 
1910.  All  the  Upadeshaks,  Siiiyads  and  other 
Aryan  brethren  are  cordially  invited  to  grace  the 
occasion  with  their  presence.  Nfg  srMrfc-ab  will  come 
©if  ®n  the  2nd. 

On  Wednesday  and  Thursday  the  lOfch  and  llfch 
instant  Baba  Kedarnath,  Head  Clerk,  M.  W.  3., 
Meerut,  celebrated  his  son  Dr.  HiralaFs  marriage  and 
invited  the  Meerut  public  to  attend  lectures  on  Viv&h 
Ssnsksr,  which  were  delivered  by  Pandit  Tulsi  Bam 


Swami  Ganpati  Sharasa  and  others.  Then  Bhajans 
were  sung  by  Thakur  Natha  Singh  of  Agra.  The 
Barat  proceeded  towards  Kaithal  on  tho  13th. 

“  An  Arya  ?s  writes  from  Balhoasi©  : — 

Nowadays  it  is  generally  talked  over  among 
the  few  Samajis  at  Dalhousi©  that  this  year  unlike 
the  last  on©  there  would  b@  no  anniversary  celebration 
of  the  Local  Arya  Samaj.  Last  year  the  anniversary 
ended  with  unexpected  success  and  the  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  workers,  as  than  witnessed,  gave 
promise  of  .a  better  on©  for  the  coming  year.  But 
ever  since  then  fchp  blood  in  their  veins  has  run  cold 
and  the  hearts  within  them  have  cessed  to  feel  for 
tbs  noble  work  of  the  Arya  Samaj.  Will  the  worthy 
president  or  any  member  of  note  throw  some  light 
upon  the  circumstances  which  have  caused  this 
unpleasant  decision  of  their  Ant  rang  Sabha  ?  ” 

LUDHIANA  ITEMS:— 

On  Saturday  evening  the  13th  instant  the  Local 
Kumar  Sabhr  held  its  weakly  masting  as  usual  in 
the  premises  of  the  local  Arya  Samaj.  No  havan 
was  performed  as  when  it  commenced  it  was  late. 
The  audience  was  very  meagre.  I  asn  really  very 
sorry  to  say  that  during  summer  vacation  the  audience 
falls  or  has  fallen  so  low.  This  fact  goes  to  prove 
that  it  is  boarders  alone  who  help  in  making 
a  good  audience.  This  further  goes  to  prove  that  if 
there  were  n©  boarders  then  there  would  have 
been  no  meeting  of  the  Arya  Kumar  Sabha  or  if  it 
would  have  feasts  then  very  meagre.  It  follows  then 
that  these  Boarding  Houses  ar©  a  great  means  to 
prod uc©, Arya.  yoh®gm@n0  So  if  we  try  our  best  to 
conduct -our  Boarding  Houses  on  tho  sacred  Gurukula 
lines  the  mission  with  which  these  schools  have  been 
opened  or  are  being  opened  can  be  fulfilled  to  some 
extent 

On  Sunday  the  14th  instant  the  weekly  meeting 
of  the  local  Arya  Samaj  was  as  usual  held.  After 
Havan  and  Bhajans  Prarthana  wm  conducted  by 
Master  Bbana  Ram  ;  Pandit  Gujjar  Ram  read  Kat-ha 
from  tho  Matin  Smriti  and  afterwards  Master  Ram 
Lai  Ji,  b.  a.,  delivered  a  lecture  on  *  greed  ’  and  said 
it  is  the  outcome  of  mental  disquietude  and  improper 
me  of  time.  The  audience  her©  was  also  meagre. 
I  think  it  due  to  th©  indifferenca  of  the  members  and 
sympathisers  of  the  Arya  -Sa-maj  who  absent  them¬ 
selves  from  it. 


On  jjhd  11th  of  August  the  marriage  of  th© 
daughter  of  Lais  Kishen  Dyai  with  Lais  T’ulsi  Dag 
of  Chiniofc  was  celebrated  at  JhAng  according  to  Yedic 
rite*.  The  fact  deserves  t©  be  particularly  noticed  as 
both  the  parties  are  Sanatanisfcg  by  faith.  Pandit 
B&rish  Chandra  in  the  presence  of  two  hundred  men 
and  women  conducted  the  Sanskar.  The  ceremony 
produced  &  very  healthy  influence  on  the  audience 
Rupses  twenty-five  were  donated  towards  various 
funds  by  the  parties. 


The  N&mkarn  SSnskar  of  the  nephew  of  Mah  ffle 
Ram  Rang  of  Jh&ng  was  performed  according  t© 
Yedic  rites  on  the  12fch  August,  The  boy  was  named 
Yidya  Dhar.  Our  brother  donated  Be.  2~4  toward* 
Sam&j  furfe 
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The  Sohmo  or  the  Rakhsha  Simian  day  falls 
■this  year  on  the  20th  August.  The  girls  of  the 
Kenya  Maha  Vidyala,  Jnllsndher  City,  have  as  usual 
addressed  appeal  to  the  public  for  help,  it  is 
expected  thaULe  appeal  will  be  responded  to  liberally. 

Correspondence. 

YOUNGMEN’S  arya  samajes. 

It  has  been  said  with  a  good  deal  of  truth  that 
■dhiia  of  to-day  is  father  of  to-morrow  am  it  may  to 
laid  with  the  same  amount  of  truth  that  youngmen 
of  f  nation  will  be  the  leaders  and_  active  members 
cf  the  same  nation  in  their  future  life  and  it  W»1J.  be 
.they  who  will  make  or  mar  the  future  oi  the  nation. 
Therefore  great  care  and  precaution  ™ 

exercised  in  bringing  up  youngmen  so  that  they 
I  '  v  outl  good  figure  in  the  field  of  action  in  which 
( ;th/y  will  be  called  to  take  part  in  their  after  life. 

The  aim  and  object  of  Youngmen’s  Arya  Samajes 
is  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  shape  and  mouid  tne 
character  of  youngmen  in  such  a  way  as  they  may 
_row  TO  staunch  and  practical  Arya  Samapsis  and 
fend  their  support  to  this  noble  and  praiseworthy 
cause.  Now  the  question  which  arises  of  itself  in 
-om’B  is. 


8!How  far  Y.  M.  A.  Samajes  have  succeeded  in 
-achieving  this  object.”  The  answer  which  one 
revival  is  simply  disappointing.  Everyone  nnw-n- 
/  jaT3  ;s  seen  lamenting  the  decay  of  the  religious 
-zeal  and  fervour.  The  youngmen  are  not  seen  taking 
the  same  interest  in  religion  winch  they  did  take  but 
,  a  few  years  ago.  Every  youngmsn  fresh  from  the 
i  .college  is  found  branding  religion  as  the  root  causa 
'of  all  this  evil  which  now-a-dsys  exists  in  India. 
Thev  are  of  opinion  that  to  shake  off  the  religions 
bonds  is  the  surest  my  to  glory  and  grandeur 
How  is  this  undesirable  state  of  affairs  to  ee  accounted 
for  ?  The  reason  is  not  very  tar  to  seek.  The  simpie 
reason  for  this  lack  of  ardor  is  that  tne  Arya 
Samaiists  have  not  paid  that  amount  or  attention 
towards  youngmen  which  they  are  entitled  to  claim 
at  their  hands.  They  think  to  duty  devolves  upon 
them  regarding  youngmen  and  have  abandoned 
voungmeo  ;  their  own  guide  and  discretion  They 
have  not  instilled  religious  thoughts  and  ideas  m 
Sr  minds  properly.  The  old  wrong  beliefs  have 
been  shaken  off  ana  new  have  not  ueen  formed  as 
vet  And  what  had  this  negligence  on  the  part  of 
Le  ArJi  B.,m.  jists  Id  to  ?  The  meetings  of 
Y  M  A.  S.imajes  are  sparsely  attended.  Very  *ew 
vonngmea  enlist  themselves  as  new  members  of 
•Vonngmen’s  Arya  !  amaj.  The  active  members  are 
.dwindling  away  .by  and  by  and  no  new  members 
come  forward  to  take  their  place  and  as  such  the 
work  of  Yflnngmen's  Arya  Samajes  is  practiodly  at  e 
•stand  still.  Everyone,  I  am  sure,  who  takes  the  least 
interest  in  the  cause  of  youngmen,  will  vouch  for  the 
-correctness  of  the  above  statement. 

It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to 
-take “mh  steps  which  may  be  calculated  to  further 
the  cause  of  Yonngmen’s  Arya  Samajes  I  would 
following  measures  and  would  request 
illfllfea  to  express  their  opinions  on  tta subject. 


(a)  The  Arya  Samajists  shonld  think  it  their 
first  and  foremost  duty  to  work  for  youngmen. 
They  should  persuade  their  sons,  relatives  and  all 
others  they  come  in  contact  with  to  enlist  themselves 
as  members  of  Ycungmen’s  Arya  Samaj  and  to  attend 
the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Samai. 

Some  of  them  should  make  it  their  duty  to  attend 
themselves  the  meetings  of  Youngmen’a  Arya  Samaj 
and  inculcate  morality  and  religion  m  youngmen. 

(b)  Pro.eedings  of  Youngmen’s  Arya  Samaj 
should  be  made  interesting  and  attractive.  Such 
lecture)  should  be  arranged  which  may  be  of  -  special 
interest  to  youngmen  in  general  and  the  students  in 
particular. 

In-door  and  out-door  games  should  be  introduced. 
Reading-rooms  should  bo  opened-  In  a  word,  on 
f  Sort,  compatible  with  the  principles  and  rules  oi  the 
Arya  St  run  j,  should  b©  spared  which  can  attract 
youngmen  towards  Arya  Samaj. 

Be:  ders  !  Be  up  and  doing  to  let  not  the  plant 
which  the  great  Risbi  has  planted  »n»M  «•  to 
wither  up  but  let  us  do  our  best  to  help.  ttys IS1*”4  "} 
growing  up  into  a  huge  tree,  which  gives  shelter  and 
pretention  to  bewildered  and  restless  souls,  and 
bearing  such  fruits  which  may  give  nutrition  to 
posterity  One  of  the  best  means  of  accomplishing 
this  up-hill  tesk  is  to  infuse  youngmen  with  «l>sjgr 
zeal  and  fervour  and  revive  their  drooping  BP!”ts 
that  they  may  resume  the  work  with  the  sams  energy 
with  which  they  wo.ked  when  Arya  Samaj  was 
ushered  into  existence. 


GY  AN  CHAND  Takma, 

F.  A.  Student. 

WHY  ENCURE  WHEN  IT  CAN  CURE. 

All  pains  and  aches  are  like  assassins.  They 
Creep  ud  from  behind  when  your  back  is  turned.  Do 
not  negiect  any  p.in  and  ache,  whether  be  %  Eheu- 
mutism,  Gout,  Sciatica,  Sprain-,  Stiffness,  Neuralgia, 
Sorethroat,  Chest  Colds,  Headache,  Earache,  Tooth¬ 
ache  etc  ,  etc.  All  kinds  of  pain  and  sole  are  e'.sily, 
promptly’ aria  radicslly  cured  by  the  external  epplica- 
L  of  Our  “  Monsen  Oil  ”  "  Monsen  Oil  -  conquers 

all  kinds  o!  pain  and  bodily  ache.  It  is  vastly 
sneerior  to  fa  other  medicines.  »  contnns  no 
susH  as  Belladonna,  Aconite,  Opium,  etc.  It  i> 
entirely  composed  of  P«ely  non-pobonons  medicinal 
Oils  and  herbal  extracts.  »  immediately  stops  pains. 

•  Trv  it  and  yoo.  will  be 
ilfe  no*  bke  magic.  Try  it  end  y  Q 

It  »  an  Indian  Remedy.  Price  per  ph«l  Be.  1-6-0 

4fc“S?AUL  &  CO.,  0b*M>  dril  Pharmacia, 

(Dept.  A)  37-6  Metcalfe  Street, 

CALCUTTA. 
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General  News. 


On  the  14th  of  this  month  the  Indian  Mirror 
completed  the  fiftieth  year  of  its  existence.  A  move¬ 
ment,  supported  by  some  of  the  leading  men  of  Bengal 
and  citizens  of  Calcutta,  has  been  set  on  foot  to  mark 
fth©  day  with  due  ceremony.  A  fund  called  “  the 
Indian  Mirror  Jubilee  Fund  ”  has  been  opened  and 
some  donations  have  been  announced.  On.  a  day  to  be 
announced  hereafter  a  public  address  will  be  presented 
to  Kai  Norendro  Nath  Sen  Bahadur,  the  yenerable 
and  widely  respected  Editor  of  the  Indian  Mirror. 


The  case  anainst  Pandit  Hem  Kaj,  Joint  Secretary, 
Bharat  Dharam  Mahansandal,  Lahore,  who  was 
arretted  under  Section  124  A  and  let  out  on  bail  came 
up  for  hearing  before  Mr.  M.  S.  B.  Butler,  District 
Magistrate,  Lahore,  on  Monday,  the  15  instant.  The 
accused  was  unrepresented.  Babu  Abdulla,  Inspector, 
Criminal  Investigation  Department,  who  represented 
the  Crown,  produced  a  number  of  papers  and  stated 
on  solemn  affirmation  that  he  got  them  for  inspec¬ 
tion  and  report.  Among  them  there  was  a  manu¬ 
script  in  the  handwriting  of  Hem  Raj  headed  Eiya 
Ary  a  Bamaj  Muiak  ka  Bushman  Nahin  (Is  not  the 
A.rya  Samaj  the  enemy  of  the  country  ?}  which  was 
seditious  but  was  never  published.  After  his  state¬ 
ment  was  recorded  Babu  Abdulla  said  that  he  had 
been. instructed  fey' the  Deputy  Inspector  General  of 
the  Criminal  Investigation  Department  to  with  draw 
the  cae©  against  Hem  Raj. 

The  Magistrate  adjourned  the  case  to  the  22nd 
instant  for  orders. 


The  Englishman  is  informed  that  the  arrests 
recently  made  in  connection  with  the  Dacca  Conspiracy 
Case  are  not  due  to  the  unearthing  of  a  itw  con¬ 
spiracy  but  to  the  completion  of  evidence  wli.ch  has 
been  under  examination  for  about  two  years  relating 
to  the  conspiracy  against  the  British  Gov  iv; men's 
which  has  long  been  in  existence  and  has,  it  it  believed, 
continued  up  to  the  present  day.  A  large  quantity 
of  ducumenfes -were  discovered  in  'the  se -.relies  nude 
in  Calcutta  and  elsewhere  in  1908  in  connection  with 
the  Alipore  Conspiracy  case  and  the  Maria  D.  coity 
case  throwing  light  on  the  aims,  methods  and  effect 
of  certain  Extremist  Associations  in  Easier n  Bengal, 
particularly  the  Anuski'an  S>miSi  which  was  declared 
in  1909  to  be  an  unlawful  association.  The  clue* 
were  followed  up  and  much  documentary  and  oral 
evidence  was  placed  before  the  Legal  A  dvisers  of 
the  Government  who  advised  that  a  prosecution 
ought  to  be  instituted.  The  case  being  complete, 
warrants  were  issued  for"  the  arrest  of  47  accused, 
chief  of  them  is •  Pulin  Beha-ri  Das  who  was  formerly 
deported  and  subsequently  released.  Most  of  the 
accused  are  young  men  of  the  middle  class  of  no 
special  sociaLimpovtanc©.-  The  case  will  be  cot  ducted 
under  the  ordinary  Criminal  Procedure  Cede,  a 
special  Magistrate  being  appointed  at  Dacca  to  hold 
the  investigation  preliminary  to  the  commitment  to 
fche  .Sessions  .‘Court. 


siiSmgMr.  Swan,  Magistrate  of  Alipore,  committed  the 
accused  in  the  10th  J&ts  Case  to  a  Special  Tribunal. 
In  this  case  there  are  7  accused,  5  Bengalee  youths 
and  2  Sepoys  of  the  TOIL  Jafcs,  all  charged  with 
the  loyalty  of  the  British  troops. 


The  Bishop  of  Lahore  has  left  Simla  for  Kotgarh 
Mission  Station  some  fifty  miles  distant  in  the  Sutlej 
valley  to  enquire  into  an  unfortunate  occurrence  which 
has  taken  place  there.  It  appears  that  e  Hindu  boy 
of  16  who  was  attending  the  Kotgarh  Mission  School 
expressod  a  desire  to  be  baptised  and  eventually  left 
for  Karnal  where  the  ceremony  took  place  On 
learning  what  had  happened,  Kevd.  Mr.  Stckss,- 
the  American  Missionary  at  Kotgarh  proceeded  to 
Karnal  and  brought  the  boy  back-  After  arrival 
at  Kotgarh  the  boy’s  relatives  met  themand  some- 
fraois  occurred,  in  which  Mr.  Stokes  was 
injured  by  a  blow  on  the  head  from  a  stone.  _  Mr, 
Stokes  is  convalescent,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Bishop 
will  be  successful  in  his  endeavours  to  restore  the 
g"od  relations  between  the  sections  of  the  two 
communities  concerned  in  the  remote  Himal-ayan- 
sfcation. 


A  letter  is  published  in  the  Times  from  Mj.  A- 
M.  Dunne,  who  was  with  Mr.  Sinha  at  the  Calcutta 
Bar  for  years.  He  says  there  in  not  the  smallest 
doubt  that  the  suggestion  that  Mr.  Sinha  is  resigning 
the  Council  owing  to  pressure  of  disaffected  members 
of  his  own  race  is  unfounded.  Mr.  Dunns  says  he  ■ 
knows  that  if  Mr.  Sinha  had  followed  his  own  wishes 
he  would  have  refused  the  appointment  to  the 
Council,  but  many  of  his  Indian  friends  strongly 
urged  that  it  was  his  duty  to  accept  the  highest 
position  ever  offered  to  an  Indian.  The  writer  knows 
that  Mr.  Sinha  has  personally  regretted  the  step 
from  the  very  first,  and  his  constant  wish  has  been 

to  return  to  the  surroundings  and  work  with  whic 

he  has  b?on  connected  all  his  life.  He  now  makes 
way  for  a  new  member  at  the  commencement  of  the 
new  Viceroyalty 


Proscribed  Fublication.-In  exercise  of  the 
powers  conferred  by  section  19  of  the  Sen  C“st° 

Acts  1878,  the  Governor-General  in  Council  has  pr 

h  ibited  the  bringing  by  sea  or  by  land  into  British  Indi 
M  ntiT  com-  of  the  paper  entitled  Hart  Fnmghi  Et.  . 


Exempted  from  Security.— A  W  j 

yderabad,  called  the  “Star  of  ,  India 
oposes  to  issue  *  new  weekly  paper,  Meekly  Tiad? 
2S*  few.”  The  District  Magistrate  of 
yderabad  has  exempted  the  paper  from  security 
ider  the  Now  Press  Act. 


M-  T  *  L.  Swan,  officiating  District  Magistrate, 

t  tweau-four  Pergnuiias  committed  the  case  know 

Zn~S  the  iotn  Jets  case  to  the  Special  Tribunal 
’7  the  Hieh  Court.  In  this  cose  Satiah  Chnndra 
Mltandd  other  were  charged  with  aWtnMt  rf 
mutiny  and  tempering  with  the  loyalty  of  .he  Bn  i 
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troops  under  Section  131  and  Section  135  read  with 
.Section  IBS  oE  the  Indian  Penal  Code.  All  the  hvo 
accused  in  this  case  were  also  nr, cased  in  the  Howrah 
Gantr  Case  which  was  committed  sometime  ago  by  the 
District  Magistrate  of  Howrah  to  a  special  Tribunal 
-and  which  case  will  be  heard  shortly  after  the  opening 
.of  the  Court  after  the  long  vacation. 

On  a  letter  from  Mr.  Nateson,  the  Honorary 
Secretary  oE  the  Mian  South  African  League,  Madras, 
asking  the  Madras  Government  for  pecuniary 
assistance  the  Government  in  an  order  explain 
that  the  questions  connected  with  the  deportation  ot 
Indians  from  South  Africa  are  of  an  Imperial  nature 

and  Madras  Government  can  take  no  independent  or 
isolated  action  in  that  connection .  Tte  Government 
consider  that  they  cannot  make  grants  from  public 
funds  to  assist  the  men  who  intend  to  return  to  South 
Africa  to  put  themselves  into  conflict  with  the  law 
and  the  administration  of  a  British  Colony.  The 
Madras  Government  does  not  accept  that  the  deportees 
as  a  class  can  claim  to  be  citizens  of  Madras  and, 
therefore,  they  cannot  have  special  claims  on  the 
Madras  Government.  The  Madras  Government 
recognising  the  exceptional  circumstances  in  which  the 
deportees  and  themselves  are  prepared  to  give  pecu¬ 
niary  help  to  such  of  them  as  can  show  that  they 
are  destitute  and  until  they  can  find  work  for 
themselves.  Such  help  will  be  limited  to  one  month. 

The  Deputy  Commissioner,  Sylhet,  has  asked 
for  a  fresh  declaration  from  the  printer  of  a  local 
vernacular  paper  deshbartc t  and  to  furnish  a  security 
of  Its  500  As  the  press  authorities  did  not  think  it 
-proper  to  furnish  the  security,  the  publication  of  the 
paper  has  been  stopped. 

Mr.  Yelvya  Bn  Nasir  Parminson  of  Baifait  has 
addressed  a  letter  to  his  brethren  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  British  Indian  Empire  on  the  necessity 
of  possessing  an  organ  of  tlicir  own,  circulating  in 
the  United  Kingdom  devoted  to  the  exposition  of 
■their  aspirations  and  ide  i Is,  religious,  social  and 
political  Such  an  organ  in  his  opinion  would  be  one 
of  the  principal  agents  in  unifying  Islam  in  England 

and  its  extensive  emqire  bsyond  the  seas. 

A  successor  to  the  Ii.cn Bile  Mr.  S.  P.  Sinha,  as 
Law  Member  of  the  Council,  wi).  be  announced 
during  the  next  few  weeks.  Mr.  Sinha  on  vacating 
■the  appointment  will  rejoin  the  Calcutta  Bar  and 
probably  visit  England  next  spring. 

The  Madras  Legislative  Council  will  meet  on  the 
:29th  Fovember  1910.  The  Hon’ble  Mr.  Krishna 
Nair’s  resignation  as  member  of  the  Council  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Government. 


Justice  Fletcher  to-day  was  engaged  in  hearing 
the  Midnapur  damage  suits  in  which  Peary  Mohun 
Dass  and  four  obhera  used  Mr.  D.  Weston  and  two 
others  in  five  different  suit.  This  is  an  offshoot  of 
the  M id n  i pur  Bomb  Case.  The  Court  room  was 
packed  wicti  counsel  and  vakils.  No  less  than  a 
doz^n  barristers  appeared  on  each  side.  Mr.  K.  B. 
Dutt  oa  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  opened  the  case  at 
great  length,  lie  began  by  giving  a  history  oE  the 
facts  and  circumstances  of  the  Midnapur  Bomd  Case, 
which  lei  to  these  suits.  Mr.  Dutc  will  take  two 
days  in  opening  the  ca'te. 


The  Conspiracy  Case  was  taken  up  on  August  15 
■when  some  40  accused  were  produced  before  the 
.District  Magistrate  but  only  the  pieliminaries  were 
gone  into.  The  applications  for  bail  were  heard  and 
•refused  and  the  trial  was  formally  made  over  to  the 
Special  Magistrate.  An  adjournment  to  the  ISth 
-instant  was  then  granted  to  the  prosecution  to  enable 
-the  remainder  of  the  accused  to  be  produced..  Fifteen 
of  the  accused  are  defended  and  the  remaining  are 
•  undefended. 


A  Double  Traghdy.— A  double  tragedy  in  which 
ere  European  was  seriously  wounded  by  pistol  shots 
and  another  committed  suicide  occurred  in  Lahore 
on  Monday  night  at  8  o’clock  under  the  following 
circumstances It  appears  that  one  Mr  Evans 
employed  in  the  Railway  Department  with  Ins  wife 
was  putting  up  with  one  Mr.  Lawrence,  on  the  Mc¬ 
Leod  Ito  d.  At  about  8  p.  m.  on  Monday  the  three 
of  them  went  out  for  a  stroll  on  the  McLeod  Soad 
when  suddenly  Evans  who  is  said  to  be  of  a  suspicious 
t uni  of  mind  drew  a  pistol  which  he  had  purchased 
the  same  day  and  fired  5  shots  at  Lawrence  one  of 
which  struck  Lawrence  in  the  thigh  Mr,  Turner, 
Superintendent  of  the  Medical  School  Boarding  House, 

who  happened  to  pass  by  on  a  bicycle,  saw  the  affair 

and  at"  on  -o  ordered  a  tonga  in  which  he  put  the 
wounded  man  and  Mrs.  Evans  and  took  them  to  the 
hospital.  The  matter  was  communicated  to  .he 
Police.  Evans  followed  the  tonga,  revolver  in  hand 
and  on  reaching  the  Victor  Ward  entered  the  room  in 
which  Lawrence  was  lying  with  Mrs.  Evans  watching 
him  Evans  fired  another  shot  at  Liwrence  which 
atruck  him  in  the  abdomen.  Finally  Evans  went  out 

into  the  verandah  and  turned  the  revolver  on  himself 

and  shot  himself  through  the  temple.  He  fed  down 
dead  on  the  spot.  Hearing  the  report  of  the  pistol 
the  Senior  House  Surgeon  hastened  to  the  spot.  Mr. 
Glawcock,  Superintendent  of  Police,  Mr.  Ferguson, 
Additio.nl Magistral, Mr.  B.  ty.  C  ty  Superintendent 
of  Police  and  Mian  Habib  AH  Khan,  Inspector  of 
Police,  Anarkali  Police  Station,  also  came  up.  ihe 
dead  b  dy  of  Evans  wi  3  removed  to  ibe  morgue  for 
postmortem  examination.  Major  Ainsworth  extracted 
the  bullet  from  the  thigh  of  Lawrence,  who  is  reported 
to  be  in  a  precarious  condition. 

Free  Primary  Schools. — The  following  extract 
«  from  the  blue  Book  of  over  three  hundred  pages 
of  closely  printed  foolscap  just  published  containing 
the  Diners  regarding  the  question  ot  the  abolition 
of  feWn  primary  schools  In  India  :-The  Commis¬ 
sioner  m  Sind  reports  that  in  his  view  there  is  ample 
scope  for  the  expenditure  of  any  additional  funds 
that  the  G  ivernment  are  likely  to  be  m  a  position 
to  allot  to  primary  education,  as,  for  instance  such 

objects  as  the  further  multiplication  of  schools  and 
provision  of  better  paid  teachers  and  better  “ffl 

modation  end  better  appliances  of  kinds  Ad 
these  are  undoubted  and  crying  needs  ;  and  until  they 
have  been  suitably  fulfilled  they  would  raem  to  pavoa 
first  claim  on  whatever  additional  funds  e»n  '« 
spared. 
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Selection. 

THE  MODERN  BRAHMACH  ARYA  SRAM  A 
MOVEMENT— II. 

( Continued,  from  Arya  Patrika,  dated  22  Shkavan) 

IV.  Proposed  Separate  Location  of  the  two 
Departments  of  the  Institution  When  the  Institution 
was  first  started  it  was  located  on  Ganganatn ,  a 
small  isolated  hill  on  the  bank  of  tlio  Nerbuddu 
brought  into  prominence  during  the  last  fifty  years 
by  the  residence  of  Sri  Brahinanacd  Mau-r^j.  His 
pupil  Sri  Keshawand  Maharaj,  having  enlightened 
views  on  the  question  of  educating  Brahmachanes, 
had  already  a  Saraswati  Mandir  (Temple  of  Beam¬ 
ing)  and  he  rendered  considerable  help  in  starting 
thfs  Institution.  The  place  was  eminently  suited  for 
the  prosecution  of  studies,  but  inconvenience  having 
been  felt  in  obtaining  the  necessary  supply  of  raw 
materials  for  the  use  of  the  Technical  Section  of  the  | 
Institution  and  also  on  account other  difficulties 
connected  with  its  Laukik a  or  Secular  | 

Department,  both  departments  of  the  Institution  had 
to  be  removed  in  August,  1908  to  the  temple  ot 
Kasi  Yisweswara  Mahadeva,  on  the  Ghordour  Road, 
Baroda.  The  promoters  of  the  Ganganath  Insitution, 
however,  have  discovered  that  the  two  departments 
ou^ht  to  be  separately  located  and  they  have 
accordingly  decided  to  remove  the  Vaidic  or  Religious 
Department  of  the  Institution  again  to  ils  original 
site  on  the  Ganganath  hill,  and  permanently  establish 
the  Laubiha  Department  at  Jaleswar,  an  old,  sacred 
place  about  a  mile  from  the  Railway  station  of 
Viswamitra,  in  Baroda  territory.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  authorities,  Jaleswar  would  be  a  suitable  place 
for  all  the  requirements  of  the  Lauhika  Department, 
and  arrangements  are  being  made  to  construct 
buildings  on  a  large  scale  there.  There  will  be  board- 
in  a  houses  for  the  teachers,  students  and  servants, 
a  house  to  locate  a  medical  dispensary,  a  cow-shed, 
technical  workshop  sheds,  and  other  buildings. 

In  this  connection  we  may  mention  that  per¬ 
mission  has  been  granted  by  the  Baroda  Gove  urnent 
to  the  authorities  of  this  Institution  to  Loin  -  I  ttery 
under  the  name  of  “Jaleswar  Boys  Aar.  m  •  B*‘tery, 
whose  proceeds  be  appropriated  to  the  luuus  or  In¬ 
stitution  buildings  and  also  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
repairing  the  temple  of  Sri  Jubswar  Mahadeva. 

V.  Progress  made  by  the  Students: — It  would 
appear  from  the  published  reports,  that  the  stud  nts 
have  made  fairly  good  progress  in  almost  all  the 
subjects  of  study  in  course  of  the  last  ihr  e  years  ot' 
the  existence  of  the  Institution.  Student'!  of  the 
Vaulika  ortho  Religious  Department,  to  *  horn  the 
Rig  Veda,  the  Yajurveda,  and  the  Apnst-mba 
Sara  hi  la  are  principally  taught  along  with  a  curse  o/ 
instruction  in  suhjec<s  of  general  education,  have  mode 
fair  progress.  In  the  first  year  they  were  able  to  finish 
Pavamctna  (qfflPl)  and  punisha- SMi 
and  in  the  second  year  to  finish  Vniswa-Dera 
Manyu-Sukfa  Sura  felt)  and  Tirsujwna 

Further,  students  of  both  the  Departments  have  made 
equal  progress  in  Sanskrit,  Mathematic-,  the  Verm  cu- 
lar  (Marathi  or  Gujarnthi),  History  and  Geography. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  students  whose  mother-tongue 
is  Marathi  have  been  learning  Gujrathi,  and  those 
whose  mother-tongue  is  Gujrathi  are  learning 
Maraih  •  while  all  older  boys  with  their  teachers 
liave  been  learning  BUndir  -the  lingua  franca  of 


India  Boys  of  the  Lanhika  Department  have- 

fared  specially  well  in  the  technical  subjects,  such 
as  weaving,  capentmj  and  esriraltae,  as  would. 
anue..r  from  the  following  details  connected  with 
the  Technical  or  Laukika  section  of  the  Inst, tution 
There  were  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  (May,  1907 
to  April,  1908)  five  looms  of  the  improved  type, 
three  being  Mg-lhuttle  looms,  one  Sojuji  -»«»  and 
one  Sample,  besides  two  looms  ot  the  primitive  in- 
dio-enous  type  in  the  workshops.  With  the  help  of 
these  looms*  Vie  biys  were  able  to  manufacture 
various  sorts  of  articles,  e.  g.,  k Mdis  gtns,  dhohs 
tapes,  coloured  cheques,  Rajapuh  punchas,  (napkins), 
towels,  sataranjis  (a  kind  ot  carpet),  table-cloths 
chadars  saris,  thans,  silk  leads  etc.  Again  m  the 
Carpentry  sect, on  of  the  Technical  Department 
students  have  been  able  _  to  make  considerable 
progress,  especially  since  its  removal  to  Baroda. 
They  were  able  to  make  frame-works  bookshelves, 
boxes,  tables,  chairs,  doors,  etc.  In  the  sene ulture 
section  the  boys  were  taught  the  methods  and 
processes  in  connection  wit.i  the  re  mg  -  - 

worms,  their  nourishment  and  preservation.  They 
were  also  made  to  learn  how  to  take  out  silk  fiom 
the  worms  without  destroying  them  lives  and  to  manu- 
facture  various  articles  from  the  silk-thread-  Castor- 
oil  plants  were  cultivated,  the  leaves  being  made  use 
of  to  preserve  the  silk-worms.' 

VI.  Numerical  Strength  and  the  ’leaching  staff 
-There  were  at  the  end  of  April  1909,  ^  ®tuggB 
on  the  rolls.  Of  these  20  were  Dakshmi  ^airman 
11,  Pateedar,  8,  Gujarathi  Brahmans  8  Ma.atha 
2  Pnrbhus,  2  Vaisyas,  1,  Punjabi,  1,  Pardesi,  and  I, 
Sonar  All  the  students  were  residents  of  the 
BZtmad,aryasram  with  the  exception  of  only  one 
who  was  allowed  to  attend  as  a  day  scholar. 

The  Institution  has  got  11  teachers  on  Us 
staff  Two  are  Vaidic  teachers,  one  teaching  the 
Birr  Veda  and  the  other,  the  Yajur-Veda ;  one  is  a 
Slfstri,  teaching  Sanskrit  ;  one  is  a  passed  student 
from  the  Kala-Bhamn,  the  well-known  Technical 
Institution  of  Barcda,  teaching  Carpentry  and 
Weaving ;  one  is  a  passed  teacher  of  Drawing  ;, 
one  is  a  Hindi  teacher  ;  three  are  passed  students 
from  the  Baroda  Male  Training  College,  teaching 

It  SgTli ‘aTaiiSS-' 

fchere^are  “filed"  arTaantand  occasional  instructor. 

The  succers  of  the  residential  system,  necessarily 
,  j  B„od  deal  upon  the  character  and 

♦  an-MoWn  of  the  teaching  staff,  and  « can  con- 
2- Tu tn  -1 te  the  promoters  of  the  Institution  on  having, 
been'sb  ©  to  secure  a  number  of  teachers  who  have 
completely  identified  themselves  with  its  work. 

7II  Government  of  the  Imtitutwn:- Thelusti- 

T&  E2»  9A 

Late  Chief-Justice,  Baiote •  a  Ea0  Bahadur 

srt;  fe  KS&,"? a t 

“ es  ?  The  governing  body  has  every  power  to 

There  is  also  an  Advisory  Koaxa  b  th@. 

the  Governing  body  v?beH@y@£-  P 
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latter  in  any  particular  matter  or  matters.  The 
Advisory  body  consists  of  the  following  gentlemen 

Sri  Brahmachari  Kesavanandaji  Sara  Branma- 
nand  Mtahavaj  -,(i)  Nagarseth  Baja  Batna  Maganbhai 
Pnrushofcfcam  Bhai  Haribhaktiwala,  Baroda  ;  (b) S], 
Baffhoii  Bao  Kumvarji  Baja  Sirkey,  Baroda  ;  (4)  Kao 
Bahadur  Krishna  Bao  Vinayak  Sarangapam  b  i, 
ll.  b.,  Judge,  High  Conrt,  Baroda  ;  (5)  Rao  Bahadur 
Daihyabhai  Harjavan  Das,  Baroda  ;  (6)  Veda-sastra- 
sampanna  Si.  Vyankataohurya  Shostm  Upadhya;(<) 
Rao  Bahadur  Ramchandra  Hari  Gokhale,  B.  A.,  bl.  B., 
Public  Prosecutor,  High  Conrt,  Baroda.  There  is  a 
Treasurer,  and  two  Secretaries  to  help  tile  Governing 
body  of  the  Brahraaoharyasram. 

VIII.  Income  and  Enpmd/iture  for  1908-09 :  — 
The  Institution  has  no  endowed  property,  the  income 
consisting  of  donations  and  subscriptions  from  the 
public,  voluntary  contributions  by  parents  of  the 
students  and  Mushh  Bhihsha,  organised  in  the  city  of 
Baroda.  As  already  pointed  out,  boys  are  given  free 
education;  parents  of  souij  31  students,  however, 
voluntarily  contribute  their  mite  to  the  funds  of  the 
Institution.  The  total  receipts  during  the  year 
1908-09.  came  up  to  Rs.  9,176,  of  which  Rs.  i.'iio 
were  received  as  donation  and  subscription,  Us.  -1,085 
as  contributions  by  parents  or  guardians  of  toe 
students  and  Rs.  677  as  Mushfci  Bhiksha.  The 
Receipts  together  with  the  balance  of  the  preceding 
year  made  a  total  of  Rs.  12,550.  The  total  .extendi- 
tare  daring  the  period  came  up  to  Rs.  5,8122,  of 
which  Rs.  3,485  were  spent  as  Boarding  expenses 
and  Rs.  1,000  as  salary.  The  monthly  recurring 
expanses  reached  the  total  figure  of  Rs.  490.  ibus, 
on  an  average  the  Institution  spent  Rs.  15  every  month 
on  each  of  its  students. 

IX.  Popularity  of  the  Institution-. — That  the 
Institution  is  gaining  popularity  day  by  day  would 
appear  from  the  fact  that  there  were  so  many  as  50 
applications  for  admission  into  the  Institution  while 
the  authorities  had  asked  for  and  could  make_  pro- 
vision  for  only  16  students  during  1908-09.  Many 
distinguished  persons  have  also  visited  the  Institution 
since  it  was  started  in  1907,  and  have  expressed 
themselves  well  pleased.  Not  the  least  noteworthy 
is  the  fact  that  the  Baroda  Government  have  extended 
their  patronage  to  this  Institution  by  sanctioning  the 
“Jale3wara  Boys  Asrama  Lottery"  in  its  aid,  as 
referred  to  already. — (The  Dawn). 

IMPORTANT  MANUSCRIPTS  DISCOVERED. 

Light  oh  Central  Asian  Mysteries. 


The  deserts  of  the  Central  Asian  Plateau  have 
probably  buried  in  their  sands  vast  quantities  of  manu¬ 
scripts  containing  records  of  languages  which  were 
once  living,  but  have  now  beooma  extinct.  Only  the 
other  day  Dr.  Stein,  in  the  course  of  his  researches  in 
the  Taklamakan  deserts,  discovered  some  exceedingly 
rare  Sanskrit  manuscripts  which  have  already  caused 
a  sensation  among  linguists  and  antiquarians.  Now 
it  appears  that  a  much  more  importants  discovery 
has  been  mado  in  those  deserts  which  promises  to  be 
productive  of  important  result. 

A  Mr.  Kara  a  gentleman  from  Montnegro  who 
has  travelled  extensively  in  Central  Asia,  has  arrived 
in  Calcutta,  and  ho  -has  for  a  consideration,  presented 
to  the  Asiatic  Socioty  of  Bengal,  a  number  of  leaves 
of  manuscripts  written  in  curious  Central  Asian 


characters  of  ancient  times  which,  he  states,  he 
discovered  in  the  historic  Taklamakan  deserts.  The 
Asiatic  Society  has  undertaken  to  decipher  them,  and 
if  it  succeeds,  these  manuscripts  will,  it  is  believed, 
solve  some  of  the  great  linguistic  mysteries  which 
envelope  the  literary  history  of  Central  Asia. 

With  regard  to  the  character  in  which  the 
manuscripts  are  written,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
Dr.  Hoernle,  lata  Principal  of  the  Calcutta,  Hadrassa, 
now  living  in  Oxford,  deciphered  some  fragments  in 
the  character  as  far  back  as  1897  and  he  called  in 
the  Central  Asian  Nagri.  Recently,  however,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  German  scholar  pronounced  if  to  be 
Tukhari,  the  father  of  ancient  Turki.  So  itxvould 
appear  that  opinion  diEers  in  respect,  of  the  name  of 
the  character. 

The  manuscript  leaves  which  are  at  the  present 
moment  engrossing  the  attention  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  are  said  to  be  in  a  complete  state  of  preserva¬ 
tion  and  as,  up  to  the  present,  vary  few  entire  leaves 
of  manuscripts  have  bean  found,  the  Society’s  collection 
will  be  regarded  as  somewhat  remarkable.  It  has  - 
been  suggested  that  the  manuscripts  in  question  were 
b.ised  on  Sanskrit,  and  the  suggestion  is  not  impro¬ 
bable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Stein  during  his 
first  expedition  in  1902-03  found  some  work  written 
in  the  -nit  same  character  along  with  Sanskrit 
manuscripts. 

rill. 

The  arrival  of  the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda  in  this 
country  serves  to  direct  attention  to  one  of  India’s 
richest  and  most  enlightened  native  Princes.  His 
Highness  has  visited  England  upon  many  occasions, 
and  he  was  on  terms  of  personal  friendship  with  both 
Queen  Victoria  and  King  Edward.  He  is  thoroughly 
enlightened,  and  governs  his  State  upon  Western 
ideas  so  far  as  is  possible.  His  son  is  now  being 
educated  at  one  of  the  American  Universities,  white 
his  only  daughter  has  also  received  an  American 

education. 

When  the  present  King  and  Queen  ware  visiting 
India,  they  were  the  Gaekwar’s  guests  for  some  days, 
and  this,  as  they 'afterwards  declared,  was  among  the 
most  pleasant  experiences  of  their  tour.  The  Gaekwar 
was  one  of  the  first  of  the  native  PrinoB3  to  lake  up 
motoring,  and  his  State  car  is  a  fo&lly  gorgeous 
affair. 

In  this  connection  he  tells  an  amusing  story  of  'a 
minor  prince  who  bought  a  motor-car  some  years  ago. 
It  was  a  matter  of  considerable1  difficulty  for  him  to 

vet  regular  supplies  of  petrol,  while' his  tyre  'diffi¬ 
culties  were  more  than  usual.  Upon  one  occasion  the 
Gaekwar  met  this  Prince,  gravely  driving  along  in 
his  motorcar,  to  which  he  had  fitted  6  pair  of  shafts 
and  in  them  was  harnessed  an  old  horse  ! 


Upon  another  occasion  the  Gaekwar  was  visiting 
Windsor  and  entered  a  chemist’s  shop  to  make  some 
purchase’s.  A  little  girl  came  running  towards  the 
shop  and  tumbled  just  outside  tne  door  I  he 
Gaekwar  at  once  went  to  her  assistance,  and,  having 
picked  her  up,  said  ; 

“  How  did  you  some  to  fall  ?  ” 

“  I  didn’t  come  to  fall,”  replied  the  child  with 
.great  dignity,  “  1  came  for  some  Wrpentine.”-1/,A.P. 
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P.  SUBBA-ROY’S 

World-renowned  and  most  Efficacious 
Ayurvedic  Medicines. 

39.  Makharadwaja.— There  is  no  substitute 
for  this'  matchless  preparation  in  any  other  system  or 
medicine.  There  is  hardly  a  disease  winch  does  not 
find  some  relief  or  complete  cure  by  tne  use  o. 
Makharadwaja.  It  gives  most  satisfactory  results  m 
case  of  general  debility  arising  from  whatsoever  cause, 
typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  gleet.,  gonorrhoja, 
diabetes,  complaints  of  women  after  uehvery  cold 
cough,  asthma,  fevers  of  all  kinds,  bubonic  plague, 
weak  brain  dropsy,  cholera,  diarrhces,  dyspepsia, 
sexual  impotence,  loss  of  nerve  power,  giddiness, 
etc.  Price  B>.  24  per  tola.  Price  or  medicine  for 
7  doses  Be.  I ,  V.  P.  P.  Charges  As.  5  only  extra, 

31.  Vasanta  XumUnaSaram. — The  surest  cure 
for  diabetes,  melitasj  nervous  debility,  excessive 
thirst,  parched  tongue,  burning  sensation  in  hands 
and  feet,  fatigue,  swoon,  gonorrhoea  difficult  urination, 
spermafcorrhffie.eto.  Price  of  medicine  for  7  doses 
Bg.  5  V.  P.  P.  charges  At.  5  only  extra. 

32.  Raktha  Suddhi  or  Blood  Purifier— Every¬ 
body  knows  that  blood  is  ths  chieE  cause  of  human 
life. '  If  fell©  blood  ia  impure  various  sorts  of  maladies 
arise  via;.,  ulceration  of  the  mouth,  yore  eyes, 
maggots  in  the  nose,  ulcerated  gums,  pimples  and 
boils  over  the  body,  abscess,  change  of  colour  of  the 
akin  syphilitic  eruption  e,  chronic  headache,  impaired 
dig»st'on.  redness  and  stillness  of  the  skin,  loss  of 
sensation  in  joints,  black  spots  over  the  skin,  swelling 
vt  the  bars  add  nose,  paleness  and  weakness  of 
the  body,  dropsy,  scales  over  the  skin  or  the  body, 
leprosy  ringworm,  and  other  skin  diseases,.  offensive 
smell  throughout  the  body,  dullness  of  spirits,  taste¬ 
lessness.  itching  sensation  of  the  skin,  etc.  Our 
BakthaLuddhi  is  a  potent  remedy  so  remove  the 
poison  from  the  system.  It  purifies  the  blood,  ccass 
ssphylitic  eruptions,  imparts  tone  and  vigour  to  the 
weak  system,  revives  lost  appetite  and  permanently 
removes  ail  affections  narrated  above  due  to  impure 
blood  ■  improves  complexion  and  invigorates  the 
nervour  system.  Price  Bs.  2  per  box  covering  20 
days.  V.  P.‘  P.  eharges  for  1  or  2  boxes  As.  5 

biilp  ©2djrat  ■;  .■  j  i  '  .  , 

33.  Siddhamakaradwaja.— Is  tne  most  potent 
alterative  in  the  Handy  Phormaeopoea.  It  curse  nil 
sorts  of  feveps,  dyspepssa  and  its  attendant  symp¬ 
toms,  all  kind  of  neuralgic  pains ;  removes  everykmd 
of  disorder  of  the  respiratory  organs  and  regulates 
and  improves  digestive  functions.  In  shord,  there 
is'  no  diseases  for  which  it  is  not  a  cure.  If  you  use 
this  peerless  madieind,  you  will  not  lose  your  manly 
cower  and  youthful  vigour  even  when  you  celebrate 
youa  centenary.  Price  per  tola  Bs.  80,  Price  of 
medicine  for  7  doses  Es.  3.  V.  P.  P.  charges  extra. 

34.  Pain  Killer. — This  is  for  internal  use 
whereas  Pain  Bairn  is  for  external  use.  A  sovereign 
remedy  to  curs  ail  pains  ill  any  part  of  body  due  to 
vitiated  wind  or  vayu.  Price  per  box  Ee.  1  V.  P.  P. 
charge  for  1  or  3  boxes  As.  5  only  extra. 

jggl0  For  all  medicines 

Apply  to  i 
P.  SUBBAROY, 

Per fs  Novot  South  Arret  lit. 


The  Vedic  Magazine 

AMD 

GURUKULA  SAMACHAK 

Edited  by  Professor  Rama  Deva. 

Shravan  1967. 

{Ready  for  the  Press) 

Contents  : 

I,  Eapila  and  Mill,  by  a  “  Rationalist.” 

II.  Radium  and  Radio — Activity,  by“Vigyans= 
imids.” 

III.  What  is  our  Duty  in  this  World  ?  by  kamari 

Vidyavati  Seth.  . 

IV.  Autobiography  of  Hahnshi  Dayananda,  by  Mr. 

Medan  Mohan  Seth,  M.  A.,  EL.  B. 

V.  Science  and  Religion,  by  Mr.  G.  A  Chandsr- 
Varkar. 

VI.  A  Few  Thoughts  on  the  Ramayans,  by  A. 
“  Rambhagat.” 

VII.  Principles  of  Government,  by.  “Atm®. 

VIII.  Indian  Problems,  by  “  Commoosense.” 

IX.  Ideals  of  Sandhya,  by  Mr.  M.  V,  Gopaldas. 

X.  The  Vedic  Conception  of  Government,  by  Mr, 

Shripud  Damodar  Satwalekar. 

XI.  Notes  on  Ancient  India,  by  !t  Sudarshan.” 
Xli!  Ancient  Aryan  Civilization  and  Culture, 

XIII.  Editorial  Reflections.  The  Crown  of  Chris¬ 

tianity. 

XIV.  Notes  and  Comments. 

XV.  Reviews  and  Notices. 

XVI.  Gurukula  Samachar. 

Annual  Subscription  Rs.  3  only. 

Apply  to: — Manager  at  Gurukula  Kangri,  Hardwar. 


SANT  AN  RAKSHAK. 

Safeguard  against  Miscarriage, 

Safe  and  Easy  delivery 

<5  uaranteed. 

TXT  ANTED — The  public  to  kuow  that  Dr. 

VV  paups  u  Santan  Rakshak  ”  is  the  most  useful 
liniment  for  females  in  the  state  of  pregnancy.  It 
relieves  the  sympathetic  vomiting  and  nausea  (morning 
sickness)  in  the  early  stage  and  other  disorders  in  the 
advanced  stage  of  pregnancy,  prevents  miscarriage 
and  at  the  same  time  ensures  safe  and  easy  delivery. 
D-  Paul’s  “  Santan  Rakshak  ”  is  an  invaluable 
remedy  specially  for  Mot  dal  where  prompt  and 
oroper  medical  aid  is  not  easily  available.  Ask  for 
testimonials.  Rs,  2  per  phial ;  V.  P.  As.  8 i  extra. 
Dr.  B.  0.  Paul,  i.  M.  S  ,  19,  Doctor’s  Lane,  Taltola, 
Calcutta. 

testimonial. 

opinion  of  The  Hba’Wa  Mr-  P.  Kesava  Filial. 

Member,  Madras  Council. 

"  »  »  •  I  am  indeed  very  happy  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  efficacy  of  your  excellent  Linement,  “  Santan 
Rakshak.”  for  pregnant  women  in  their  multifarious 
troubles  'and  pains  during  pregnancy  and  at  the  tame 
of  delivery.  I  have  used  your  Liniment  for  years 
far  pregnant  ladies  in  my  house,  and  recommended  it 
to  friends,  as  strongly  as  I  could,  whenever  I  heard 
of  complaints  of  abortions  and  painful  labor.  They 
were  invariably  pleased  with  the  marvellous  relief 
the  ladies  obtained  from  its  use.  I  always  keeps 
small  stock  with  me  for  the  sake  of  poor  people  who 
cannot  aSord  to  buy  your  good  medicine.”  29-1-1910, 
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It  is  made  o £  a  kind  o£  Silk  in  Benares.  Itj^g 
is  brilliant,  durable  and  suitable  for  both 
Ulmer  and  winter  dresses.  Price  per  than  or  7  £%; 


i.  x  54  inches  Rs.  7-12  to  Rs.  SO. 

Benarasi  Saries,  Ohoties,  Cheddars,  etc. 

_n 


f 

.n  AA 


jffijalso  be  hrd  at  moderate  prices.  Sample 
^receipt  of  one  anna  stamp  with  application. 

k 


>pplication. 

RAKSHST  &  CO. » 


Silk  Merchants, 

Bengali  Tola 
Benares  City 

AN  EVIDENCE  OP  OUR  5TH  MIRACLE 
A  Confectioner  gets  486-10-0. 

Bead  what  he  says. 

I  most  sincerely  admire  the  genuine  efforts  of 
the  Hindustan  Assurance  and  Mutual  Benefit  bociely, 
Ltd.,  Gujranwala.  This  Society  has  fully  main¬ 
tained  its  prestige  and  honor  so  far.  It  has  given 
a  sufficient  amount  of  relief  to  the  heirs  of  its  I  °hcy 
holders  in  opportune  time  of  their  need  and  emer¬ 
gency.  My  mother  hnd  her  connections  as  member 
with  this  society  for  If  years,  on  the  30th  January 
1910  she  expired.  As  soon  ns  this  s.  d  news  was 
communicated  to  tlie  office  of  the  Society  they  forth¬ 
with  their  MuzafEarnagar  Agent— As  I  had  gone  to 
a  Village  in  the  Muznflarnagar  District— Lain 
Bamdari  Lai  Rajbansi  to  make  necessary  etquinee 
and  complete1  papers.  My  son  Eatirnm  was  the 
accredited  Sfbminee  of  my  mother  sind  I  :  m  h\n 
legal  guardian.  I  have  been  paid  by  Lula  Bukara 
Chand  Widhani,  Mooltan  Agent  of  the  Hindustan 
Assurance  Mutual  Lenefi t  Society,  Ltd.,  Gujranwala, 
to-day  at  Mooltan  on  behalf  of  Katirnm  Minor  the 
sum  of  Rupees  Pour  hundred  ana  Eighty-six  snp 
annss  fifteen  only'  as  an  amount  of  relief.  It  is  a 
handsome  payment  for  a  man  of  my  means.  Particu¬ 
larly  when  I  know  that  the  society  charges  an  ex- 
ceedingly  low  rate  of  Premia. 

May  the  Giver  of  all  gifts  grant  every  success 
to  this  concern  and  may  it  be  instrumental  in  doing 
substantial  good  to  the  people.  I  am  heartily  thank- 
ful  forthe  help  rendered  to  me  and  shall  make  it  a 
duty  to  narrate  the  good  points  of  this  Society  to 
each  and  every  body  I  come  t  cross  and  thus  streng¬ 
then  its  cause. 

(Sd.  Jai  Rhagwan  Harm, 

Legal  guardian  of  Rati  ram  Minor, 
SOfch  May  1910. _ Multan  Gantt. 

FREE!  FREEH  FREEH! 

RAX  SAEEB  DR.  K.  C.  BASS. 

HEALTH  RESTORES. 

A  very  useful  book  for  young  and  old.  It  treats 
on  sexual  laws,  youthful  indiscretions  and  appropriate 
remedies  for  their  radical  cure.  Distr’buten  gratis 
-and  post  free.  Apply  to — 

THE  SW  ASTHT-SAH  at  a  pharmacy. 

80-2,  Harrison  Road,  Caloutta. 


83T  DAS  MANUFACTORY. 

4,  William's  Lane,  Calcutta. 

Awarded  Firs l  Class  Certificates  in  several  Ex¬ 
hibitions  and  received  Innumerable  Testimonials  from 
the  bublio  for  Unrivalled  Excellence  with  Lowest 
Prices.  A  few  of  the  preparations  are  given  below. 

Essences: — 51  kind0,  e.g.  Jasmine,  Rose  Gera¬ 
nium,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Khas-khas,  Kamini, 
Sephaliku  or  Violet,  Nurjehan  Delkhos,  Hena,  Wies* 
Sister,  Love’s  Anger,  Kiss-me-not,  Kiss-me 
Forget-me-not,  &c.,  &c.,  each  kind  1  oz.  phial  2  as. 

Frozen  Scent,  an  extraordinary  new  invention 
— Lemon  Flower  8  as.,  Red  Rose  12  as. 

Scented  Hair  Oils  : — Superior  Lakshmi-bilas, 
rose  scented  cocoanut  oil,  8  oz.  phial  11  as.;  Superior 
Kuntal  oil,  the  celebrated  gold  coloured  Lanender 
.  scented  oil  advertised  by  others  under  similar  namer 
but  at  high  prices,  4  oz.  phial  9  as .;  Super/or  Jaba 
oil,  well  known  for  its  cooling  effect  and  very  swesfc 
fragrance  (lower  qualities  sold  by  others  by  adverti- 
ing  under  similar  or  differet  t  names  but  at  much 
higher  prices)  2  oz.  phial  12  as.:  Bri  oil,  the  best  and 
most  exquisitely  EC'’  ‘.-d  unrivalled  hair ._  oil,  2  oz." 
phial  14  as. 

Complex''  Beautieiehs  : — Milk  of  Rose,  2  oz. 
phial  m  as.;  Bloom  of  Rose  5  as.;  Bloom  of  Beauty 
2iz  phial  12  as. 

Tooth  Powder  : — Camphoric  Tooth  powder,  2  oz. 
box  5  as-,  Rose  Carbolic  Tooth  Powder,  2  oz.  box  8  as. 

Pictured  Postcards,  these  are  made  up  and  sold 
in  series,  each  series  containing  5  pictures,  and  prices 
given  are  per  hundred  of  each  series.  No.  1,' Artistic 
j  5  as.;  No.  2,  Hindu  Gods  5  as  :  No  213,  Hindu  Gods 

5  as.  ;  No.  3, 'Beauty  5  as. ;  No  4,  Amorous  5  as. ;  No. 
5,  Undressed  Beauty  7  as. :  No.  6,  Calcutta  Sceneries 

6  as. ;  No.  7,  Hindu  Sacred  Places  0  as.;  No.  8, 
Mahomedan  0  as.  ;  No.  9  Foreign  Beauty  6  as.  No.  10, 
Christian  (5  as.  Not  less  than  25  cf  any  series  sold. 

Ci*.*-  Fucking  and  •postage  of  all  goods  extra. 

GRATIS !  AND  EVEN  POST  PAID  !!  GRATIS!!! 

VAIDYA  VSBYA 

A  Guide  to  Health,  wealth  and  Happiness 

Procurable  in 

English,  Gujrati,  Ho  bi,  ■  nr.  thi,  Bengali,  Tamil 
*  i  d  ’iVIngu. 

Millions  of  copa-s  ut  m,a  v-iy  useful  Book  already 
given  away  gratis. 

The  Leading  Tonis  of  the  Day. 

The  Madan  Manjari  Pills. 

(i).  kurify  and  nouiish  tie  blood:  [2]  Replenish 
and  thicken  the  semen  ;  (3)  Renovate  the  decayed  me¬ 
mory  and  sharpen  it ;  (4;  Stop  seminal  discharges 
with  urine  or  in  dreams  ;  [J)  Reinvigorate  the  nerves 
and  strengthen  the  body:  .b)  Dispel  digestive  dis¬ 
orders  and  bring  free  motions;  ( ( j  Do  away  with 
debility  of  all  descriptions ;  !bj  Remove  menstrual 
troubles  and  regulate  periods ;  (9;  Guard  against 
premature  old  age  and  restore  lost  blooming 
youth  ;  {_iUj  Defy  all  tonics  of  the  day. 

Re.  1  for  a  tin-box  with  40  pills- 

Wanted  Agents  everywhere. 

Liberal  Commission  allowed. 

Address Raj  Valova  ffarayanji  Keshavji. 

64  Jamnagar,  Kathiawar, 
Branch  Office  177  Harrison  Road  Calcutta.^ 
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THE  PANCHAL  PAN'DITTA. 

A  monthly  Hindi  Magazine  of  Shrimat 
Savitri  Mukh  Adhistatari  K.  M.  Vidyalya,  solely 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  Indian  Women,  aims 
at  serving  as  a  handy  periodical  for  educated 
ladies  and  young  students,  edited  by  Lala  Dev 
Raj  recommended  by  the  Punjab  Text  Book 
Committee  for  the  Schools  (where  Hindi  is 
taught).  Subscription  Rs.  2  only,  payable  strict, 
ly  in  advance. 

The  Manager, 
PANCHAL  PANDHTA, 

Jullundur  Citi . 


The  Dawt]  Magazine, 

USEFUL  NATIONAL  ©RSAN’  - 

Says  the  Hindu  of  Madras 

ThM  Bengalee— "It  i3  full  of  everything  Indian  and 
National.”  . 

PaSrika  — “  This  is  an  exponent  of 
Indian  Nationalism  on  rational  and  constitutional  basis.’ 

The  Indian  Rllrrsr  -«  It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  find 
that  there  is  at  least  one  journal  like  the  Dawn  which  gives 
instruction  to  the  young  on  the  right  lines.  ” 

THESouth  Indian  Mall  -‘‘A  man  who  knows  nothing 
about  India,  and  cares  still  less  for  hers,  is  3ure  to  become  a 
zealous  patriot  ©ven  after  perusing  one  issue  of  this  ably 
cond acted  Magazine.’ 

The  Snylen  Palrlsif  The  articles  it  contains  clearly 
indicate  the  vast  learning  and  deep  original  research  o£  the 
writers  on  a  variety  of  subjects  watch  every  In  Uan  and 
Ceylonese  ought  to  study." 

Subscription  —Annual  Rs  3  or  4  (Popular  or  Superior 
Edition).  But  Concession  Rato  for  Students -He.  1 

only.  If  you  have  not  already  seen  this  monthly  journal  send 

one  anna  postage  for  a  specimen  copy. 

Manager  ~Tb©  DAWN  MAGAZINE 

a  12  Lai  BazarS  r-tet, 

Box  12363,  CALCUTTA. 
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Apply  to —  'A'  if ' 

ggwrf-arar*, 

■  Quruink^  Kangri  Via  Kankh&L 


SWMBSM!  MB  MI  S'® 

HAIR  KILLER  SOAP. 

It  removes  hair  easily  and  instantly  without  any 
injury  to  the  skin.  Directions  accompany  each  soap.. 
Price  quarter  dozen  Annas  10,  half  a  dozen  Re.  1, 
one  dozen  Rs.  1-14.  Postage  packing  annas  5  only- 
extra. 

INDIAN  CHEMICAL  AGENCY, 

No.  15  Hurry  Paul’s  Lane,  P.  O.  Simla, 

Calcutta . 


Free  Distribution 


OF  500  “  B  ”  TIMEPIECES  UPTO  30TH 
CURRENT'  1910. 


Rare  Chance  !  Unexpected  Bargain  !! 

To  increase  popularity  of  our  newly  imported' 
well-known  “CERVINE”  Swiss  made  watches 
guaranteed  3  years,  we  have  decided  to  offer  them  to 
our  customers  with  “  B  ”  Timepieces  of  best  quality 
guaranted  for  one  year  as  presents  up  to  the  month 
of  August  1910. 


THE  “  CERVINE  ”  WATCH 

is  manufactured  with  all  the  latest  ims 
provemeni  of  watchmaking.  It  has  a 
very  strong  and  well-finished,  key-winld 

-  gijt  Cylinder  movement,  jewel  e. 

in  all  action  small  size,  hunting  lo®k- 
exacfcly  like  18  cfc.  English  Gold  Warch 
of  worth  Rs.  200  ;  in  point  of  strength, 
durability  reliability  and  beauty  of 
finish  it  is  unequalled.  Price  Rs.  7-8 
only.  Evey  purchaser  of  this  watch  will  get  one 
of  the  above  B  Timepieces  free  of  any  charges. 
Postage,  packing  An?.  10  only  extra.  Order  to-day 
to  avoid  disappointment.  Catalogue  free  on  appli- 
cetion. 


tbs  Indian  standard  watch  cg., 

Kq.  16,  Huripal’s  Lane,  Simla,  p.  o.,  Cornwallis 


Square,  Calcutta. 

World’s  Greatest  Invention. . 


Tenell’s  great  nervine  Tonic  is  the  world's  greatest 
invention.  The  very  first  dose  shows  its  effect.  Im- 
potency,  spermatorrhea,  dimness  of  sight,  and  all 
other  sorts  of  complaints  vanish  awsy  in  a  few  days. 
Can  be  used  in  all  seasons.  It  is  composed  of  drugs 
that  had  been  highly  spoken  of  by  most  eminent 
physician’s  of  the  world.  Hope  to  the  hopeless  and 
a  sure  cure.  Price  large  bottle  Rs.  4;  small  2-8  Trial 
bottle  Ks.  1  ?  packing  and  postage  Extra.  Prepared 


only  by 


M.  N.  Tenell. 


Agra. 
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Awarded  4  Gold  Medals  and  Numerous  Certificates 
for  the. 

wonderful  Ayurvedic  Remedies. 

Ayurveda  Marthanda  Bhishangmani. 


NAINA 

Prepared  on  the  Himalayas  at  the 
height  of  7000  feet,  from  the  essence  of  the 
freshest  and  the  most  valuable  herbs- 


MAIMAD1  PANAKAWI,  OR 

The  Ayurvedic  Plague  Mixture. 

6  oz .  ho\,  Be.  1 $  three  oz  bob.,  As.  10. 

Sata  Dhouta  Chritam  or 

The  Ayurvedic  Plague  Ointment. 

1  oz.  tin  As.  12  ;  half  an  oz .  tin  As.  8. 
have  been  in  use  for  the  last  twelve  years  through¬ 
out  India,  Burma,  Ceylon  with  excellent  results. 


1.  Anvirtfemalaka  Thaila  or  the  Best  Bathing 
oil:  Bot.  As.  12:— Very  very  useful  in  this  summer 
season.  Cools  the  head,  body  and  the  whole  system 
and  makes  a  man  wo  k  vigorously  in  these  hot  days. 
Judges,,  lawyers,  students,  merchants  and  everyone 
should  give  a  fair  trial  to  thi-%  at  ieast  once. 

2.  Asokiv..ti  or  The  Women’s  Friend!  Bot. 
An.  12  It  is  found  to  be  a  sure  and  certain  specific 
in  all  cases  of  painful  menstruation,  which  very  soon 
disappeared  and  was  followed  by  conception.  This 
medicine  has  proved  itself  to  be  a  standing  monument 
of  Ayurvedic  glory. 


Naina  is  a  specific  for  all  kinds  of  eye 
diseases,  it  cures  Goloucoma,  Onhthalmia, 
Cataract,  weakness  of  sight,  Blurred 
vision.  Inflammation,  Granulated  ej^e-lids, 
sort  eyes,  watering  and  Itching  and  all  the 
troubles  arising  in  the  hot  climates. 

NAINA  keeps  the  sight  in  normal  state  and 
; he  eyes  cool  and  bright  Its  use  is  not  the  least 
irritable.  Grind  a  little  in  cold  water  and  apply 
it  into  the  eyes  or  paste  it  around  witli  equal  advant¬ 
age. 

GOPAL  SAHAr,  Esq.,  SUPERVISOR  LUDHIANA 

The  eyes  of  my  son  had  been  in  bad  condition 
for  the  last  five  years,  for  whose  sake  I  paid  a 
good  deal  of  money  as  remuneration  to  Doctors 
and  Hakims  bub  all  in  vain.  Your  Naina  has  done 
him  so  much  good  as  could  have  been  desired. 

PT.  GANGA  HAM,  HEADER  TO  H.  H.  THE 
RAJA  OF  bUKET. 

Naina  uproots  Blurring,  Cataract,  Bloodshot 
and  weakness  of  sight. 

Copies  of  testimonials  on  application. 

Per  Box  As  4.  8,  and  12,  postage  extra. 

SILAJIT.— Absolutely  pure  and  guaranted 
free  from  adulteration.  A  ReputedTonic,  2  tolas 
Box  Rs-  1-8. 

Postage  Extw. 

HAND  LALL  HXJJER, 

Chan'ba  State, 

Punjab . 

The  great  Indian  rea- 
medy  for  Cholera, 


3.  Sukhavirechanavafci  or  constipation  cure : 
Bot.  As.  8  : — These  pil  s  act  upon  the  liver  and  throw 

-out  all  the  superfluous  bile  along  with  the  stools  and 
cures  all  diseases  resulting  from  a  disordered  liver 
-such  as  biliousness,  headache,  giddiness  etc. 

4.  Pnimehabhairp.m  or  Diabetes  Destroyer 
Bot  Rs.  2-8: — It  is  a  safe  and  reliable  specific  i<  v 
•that  cruel  dise  t?e,  the  diabetes,  and  gives  relief  in 
any  stage  of  the  disease.  Many  gentlemen  have 
-gratefully  acknowledged  the  benefit  they  derived 
from  its  use. 

N.  B. — Postage  extra:  All  other  medicines 
always  in  stock  : 


C holer!',  deadly  Oliub-ra  "it  ck  mostly  is  summer 
at  the  dead  of  night  and  in  p'ace*  out  of  home,  and 
when  it  comes  there  is  no  time  to  experiment.  A  very 
slight  delav  is  almost  sur  e  to  prove  lata!.  bo  be 
armed  with 

“Dr.  BURMA® ’S  CAMPHOR” 


Catalogues  will  be  sent  free  on  application 
Ayurveda  Marthanda  Bhishangmani 

Pandit  D.  GoDalacharlu  A.  V-  S., 

-Prinoii  al,  S.  K.  ?.  D.  Ayurvedic  College,  Senior  PhysnSfan, 
p  D.  Hospital,  Madras,  sc..  and  Gold  Medalist  in  tho  various 
Industrial  and  A^vicultural  Exhibitions  in  India. 

THE  MADRAS  AYURVEDIC  LABORATORY. 


before  it  is  too  Me.  This  is  rational  remrdy  for 
Cholera.  Few  drops  of  it  P-k'U  doily  during  on 
epidemic  prevent  the  susceptibility  to  Cholera  poison. 
Given  in  time  before  the  viulily  runs  down  to  collapse 
it  cures  ninety  per  cent,  .  f  (cholera  cases.  It  is 
equal!}’  cfficoious  in  Choleric  end  summer  Diarrhoea. 

Testimonials  ai  d  detri's  in  print  are  sent  free  on 


applications.^  CAMraoR  ;g  put  up  in  $  ounce  Lipped 

patent.  pbiV and  is  sold  at  4  annasa  pin;.]. 

Pack  and  posi  lor  1  to  4  phials  5  annas. 


55,  Acharappan  St .,  G .  T.} 


Madras. 


No. 


Telegraphic  Address  “  Pandit"  Nairas, 


Dr.  S.  K.  BURMAN, 

-5  Trim  Cl; ar.d  Datt’s. Street, 

CALCUTTA. 
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THE  ARY  A  FATRIKA. 


BsAdson  5,  1967. 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

What  is 

i  Sir.  Rahmat-ullali  Khan, '  Khan 

Sahib,’  Inspector  City  Police, 
Lahore  writes  “  I  sent  ior  'Arar.t- 
dhara’  from  yon  several  tunes,  i  used 
it  when  I  was  suffering  from  tndiges- 
tion  ;  my  friends  and  near  relations, 
have  used  it  on  many  occasions  for 
indigestion,  &c.  It  improves  one  s 
,  digestion  very  soon.”  „  . 

i  Hai  Divan  Ch&nd  Sahib,  M.  A , 

1  l  LL  B,  District  Judge,  Hoshiarpur, 

i  '  (now  Lahore)  writes:  “  I  nave  my¬ 

self  tried  '  Amrltdhara  on  the 
diseases  mentioned  below  and  found.  it 
very  efficacious  : —  ,  , 

(11  Pain  in  the  ear,  (2)  Headache, 
(3)  Biting  by  a  ecorpiu,  (4)  Biting  by 
a  wasD,  (5)  Gout,  (6)  Acidity,  7| 
toothache,  (8)  Fever,  (9)  l’»i“  >n  the 
-  (stomach,  (10)  Tonsillitis,  1 1 1)  Con¬ 

junctivitis,  (12)  Abrasion  on  the  thighs,  (13)  Inpry 
to  the  hand,  &o., 


U 


Ainritdliara  ? 


Price  of  one  Phial 
Packing  and  Postage 
Three  Phails 
Postage  extra 


Ifc  i3  a  panacea  for  the  world,  can  cure  nearly  all 
diseases  attacking  not  only  infants,  children  y 
und  old,  tele  of  female,  but  also  those  attacking 
domestic  animals,  birds,  beasts,  ho.,  Ac. 

Indeed  a  wonderful  discovery  in  the  world 

germicide,  worits  wonders,  used  o -o/  tried 

internally.  Ffteen  thousand  cenhcates.  U  ,oj 
always  "tried. 

It  is  discovered  by  Ft.  Tbakur  Datta  Shaima 
Faidea,  editor  “  Deshopkarak/  the  only  -  eek  y 
lecLl  paper  in  India  and  author  of  more  •' han  J two 
dozen  medical  works  and  »  .peo»l»  ■"  «n"  ’* 
diseases,  -fust  try  to  know  wbat  Amutdl, 
send  for  particulars ui  Urdu,  Hindi,  (xu3rati,  ra  , 
Gurraukhi  or  English. 

Address : —  AMRITDHARA, 

LAHORE. 

a  .. ,  a  (Jra-dit  Singh.  Munsiff,  Ajnala,  writes 

-  Th.. JU'-J  '  1..M1—  '  » 

medsc.ne  postal  and  telegraphic  address 

“  Amxitdhava  ”  Lora re. 


OUR  KESHRAN3AN  IS 

POSITIVELY  THE  BEST 

FOB  THE  HAIR. 

Because — \V  ithout 
it,  the  hair  beeches 
dry,  thin  and  brittle. 
Keshkanjan  is  the 
nearest  approach  to 
natural  oil  for  hair, 
which  prevents  Bald¬ 
ness. 

Because — It  keeps 
tb.8  Hair-roots  well 
nourished  and  snakes 
the  brain  cool  and 
active. 

Because— The  ladi¬ 
es  require  it  to  make 
the  hair  soft  and 
j  glossy,  men  require  it 
I  to  prevent  baldness 
and  Children  require 
lit  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  luxurious 
growth  of  hair. 

...  Be.  X  0 
...  As.  0  5 
...  Rs.  2  4 
...  As.  0  11 

NEGLECT  IS  ALWAYS  DANGEROUS 
In  case  of  complaints  which  art.  peculiar  to  the 
•female  sex.  Out,  of  shams  -and  feelings  of  do-ioacy,. 
they  will  not  tell  f7yr 

bUt  Xm  Our  Asokar  sthJis  the  only  curative  and 

evil  and  ensures  a  speedy  cure. 

Price  per  Phail  with  a  box  of  Hi  pills  1  8 

Packing  and  postage  ... 

WHEN  EVERY  OTHER  REMEDY  AND 
physicians  fail 

x-  o-ive  a  trial  to  our  much-admired 

Hc'pakchatikta  Batika  made  purely  from  vege- 
sp.-c.hc  1  AAOHAUk  A  Aismic  and  Quinine. 

table  our  directions,  will 

A  few  week  sir  efficacy  of  this  marvellous 

<*”*!!?  »£’  wU yourXer,  improve  the 
specthc.  It  will  P  emaciated  health  and 

appetite,  give  a  -one  1  /°"  r  Liver  it  has  been- 
regulate  the  function  -  y  Kvilliaut  success 

tried  in  many  hopeless  oases  with  brilliant  success. 

.  Re.  1. 

Price  per  box  g 

Packing  and  postage  ■■■  s- 

Kaviraj  Nogendra  Nath  Sen, 

Govr.  Medical  Difloma-Holdeb. 

Member  of  the  Chemical  Society  Farm  i  WT 
of  Chemical  industry,  Lonto  ;  Surgical  A 
London  :  Chemical  Society  (U.b.A.)  Ac., 

No.  18—1  &  19  Lower  Chitapur  RoailCalcutta.- 
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“THOUGHTS  ABOVE 
THE  DIN.” 

AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

By  Frank  Pearce. 


PRICE,  Is.  3d.,  Post  free. 

Published  at  2s.,  to  be  had  of  the  Author, 
112,  Lake  Road,  Portsmouth. 


CLIFTON  GUEST  HOUSE. 


Ideal  for  lesfc  and  ohange.  Stimulating  Thought 
Centre.  Ron  on  entirely  original  lines.  Meat  and 
Vegetarian  Tables.  Splendidly  situated  ;  cool  and 
airy  rooms.  From  35s.  weekly  inoluaive. 

Prospectus  from  W.  TUDOR  POLE, 

17,  Royal  York  Crescent,  B  I5T0L. 


“A  Creed  is  not  a  stone 
to  be  hurled  by  the  hand 
of  a  lie.” 

An  attempt  to  suppress  a  new  Btory  by  A.  CURTIS 
SHERWOOD  having  been  made,  it  is  published  m  an 
unusual  wav.  post  free  or  one  shilling  from  the  address: 
A.  SUKUWi'OD,  Clifford,  R.S.O.,  Herefordshire. 


CHRISTIANITY  anil  SOCIALISM. 

SOCIAL  DEMOCRACY  :  Does  it  Moan 
Darkness  or  Light  P 

An  interpretation  and  summary  of  the  work  of  HER¬ 
MANN  KUTTEli,  Pastor  of  the  Neumiiiwter,  Zorich. 
Ey  RICHARD  H~ATH.  2s.  Gd.  net ;  by  post.  2s.  103. 
"While  admitting  that  Social  Democracy  pro- 
cents  itself  s  definitely  aihehtio  and  lnaleviaSistio, 
Kutter  sees  behind  it  a  Divine  force  compelling  it 
to  do  the  very  work  for  which  Christianity  was 
called  into  existence.'' — Richard  Heath. 

CHRISTIAN  COMMONWEALTH  C0„ 

135,  Salisbury  Square,  London.  E.U. 


By  Riv.  '.y.  E.  ORCHARD,  D.D. 

MODERN  THEORIES  OF  SIS. 

3s.  Gd.  net,  post  free  3s.  lOd. 

THE  EVOLUTION  Of  OLD  TESTAMENT  RELIGION. 
3b.  6J.  net,  post  free  3s.  10d. 

THE  NEW  SPIRIT  IN  RELIGION. 


Towards  Spiritual  Unity. 

An  Interview  with  Abdul  Baba. 

Dialogue  Between  Abbas  Effendi  and  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell, M. A. 


For  years  past,  word  has  been  coming 
to  the  West  that  a  new  prophet  has 
arisen  in  the  East,  and  that  a  great  re¬ 
ligious  movement,  starting  in  Persia,  was 
spreading  far  and  wide.  Reports  were 
vague  and  conflicting,  but  gradually  the 
main  facts  emerged.  Particulars  have 
been  given  in  The  Christian  Common¬ 
wealth  from  time  to  time,  and  in  our 
last  issue  appeared  in  outline  the  story  of 
the  movement  and  its  leaders.  The 
founder  was  Seyyed  Ali  Muhammad, 
whose  “  manifestation  ”  took  place  in 

Shiraz,  Persia,  in  1844,  before  he  was 
twentyrfive  years  of  age.  He  assumed  the 
name  of  Bab  [gate],  and  at  the  end  of  six 
years,  mostly  spent  in  prison,  was,  with 
one  of  his  devoted  followers,  publicly  shot 
by  order  of  the  Shah’s  Government.  For  a 
short  time  Mirza  Yahya  of  Nur,  who  was 
only  twenty  years  of  age,  was,  under  the 
title. of  Subh-i-Ezel  (“The  Morning  of 
Eternity "),  regarded  as  leader,  but.  the 
succession  ultimately  devolved  upon  his 
elder  half-brother  (born  November  12, 
1817),  Mirza  Ilusayn  'Ali,  or  Baha’uTlah 
(“The  Splendour  of  God’’).  He  came  to 
be  recognised  as  the  One  (“  Whom  God 
would  manifest  ”)  whose  advent  the  Bab 
had  foretold,  and  during  his  lifetime  dis¬ 
ciples  rapidly  multiplied.  Upon  the  death 
of  Baha’u’llah  (at  Acre  on  May  16.  1892), 
his  son  Abbas  Effendi  (also  called  Abdul 
Balia,  “  the  servant  of  Baba  ”)  succeeded 
him,  and  it  is  he  who  is  now  visiting  this 
country. 

Some  months  ago  I  I'eceived  private 
information  that  Abdul  Balia  might  pos¬ 
sibly  visit  this  country,  and  recently  lie 
dispatched  from  Switzerland  the  tele¬ 
gram  published  in  our  columns  a  fort¬ 
night  ago.  On  Monday  evening  of  last 
wjek  “The  Master,”  as  his  followers 
naturally  call  him,  arrived  in  London, 
and  on  Tuesday  I  had  the  privilege  Yf 
meeting  him.  “What  is  lie  like?”.  Let 
me  quote  the  words  of  one  who  visited 
him  at  Aklca  a  few  years  ago  :  — 

“  He  is  of  middle  stature,  strongly 
built.  He  wears  flowing  light-coloured 
robes.  On  his  head  is  a  light  buff  fez 
with  a  white  nlotli  wound  about  it.  His 
long  grey  hair  rests  on  his  shoulders.  His 
forehead  is  broad,  full,  and  high,  his 
nose  slightly  aquiline,  his  moustaches 
and  beard,  the  latter  full,  though  not 
heavy,  nearly  [now  quite]  white.  His 
eyes  are  grey  and  blue,  large,  and  both 
soft  and  penetrating.  His  bearing  is 
simple,  but  there  is  graoo,  dignity,  and 
even  majesty  about  his  movements.  .  .  . 
Wo  see  the  benignity  and  the  kindliness 
of  his  countenance." 

It  was  interesting  to  find  Abdul  Baba 
well  acquainted  with  The  Christian 
Commonwealth.  “  He  is  very  pleased 
with  what  you  write  in  your  paper,"  were 
the  first  words,  after  a  cordial  welcome, 
1  that  came  through  the  interpreter.  “  Some 


of  the  papers  write  things  that  he  does 
not  like  and  are  not  correct,  but  you  write 
about  what  you  know."  The  production 
of  an  early  copy  of  our  last  issue  caused 
some  merriment.  The  fact  that  it  was 
printed  a  day  before  tlie  date  it  bore 
amused  him,  and  when  the  paragraph, 

“  A  meeting  between  Abdul  Balia  and  the 
editor  of  The  Christian  Commonwealth 
took  place  yesterday  (Tuesday)  afternoon. 
Some  particulars  will  probably  appear  in 
our  next  issue,”  was  translated  to  him, 
he  said,  with  twinkling  eye,  he  v>  ns  very 
pleased  with  our  “  prophetic  writing. 

Of  the  preceding  passage,  referring  to  the 
fundamental  unity  of  all  religious  falt  ' 
Abdul  Baha  said,  “You  have  written  all 
that  I  can  say  to  you.  That  shows  that 
we  are  one  in  spirit. 

Alluding  to  his  visit  to  this  country  ho 
said  lie  wished  to  gain  strength  and  to  see 
his  friends  i  the  length  of  his  stay  would 
depend  upon  the  state  of  his  health.  After 
forty-two  years'  imprisonment  he  was 
clad  to  be  able  to  travel.  X  asked  whether 
it  was  correct,  as  has  been  stated  that 
he  was  born  in  prison.  No,  he  said  ;  he 
was  born  in  Teheran,  the  capital  of  Persia, 
in  the  spring  of  1844.  I  gathered  that  at 
that  time  his  parents  were  of  good  posi¬ 
tion  and  dignity.  When  the  boy  was  nine 
years  of  age,  the  family  was  exiled  from 
Teheran  to  Bagdad,  From  the  beginning, 
the  movement  had  been  under  the  ban  ol 
the  civil  power,  and  sometimes,  through 
mistaken  zeal,  such  as  that  of  Peter  when 
ho  struck  off  Malchus’  ear,  some  disciples 
came  into  direct  conflict  with  the  govern¬ 
ment.  It  was  the  attempted  assassination 
of  the  Shah  of  Persia  in  1852  by  a  young 
Babi,  who  had  lost  his  mental  balance, 
that  led  to  the  arrest  of  Baha’uTlah  and 
tho  banishment  of  the  family  and  many  of 
their  co-religionists.  From  Bagdad  Abbas 
Effendi,  with  his  father,  was  transported 
to  Constantinople  and  Adrianople,  and, 
finally,  in  1868,  to  Akka,  in  Syria. 
Here  Baha’uTlah  remained  a  prisoner  until 
his  death,  in  1892,  and  here  his  son,  Abdul 
Baha,  spent  forty  year’s  within  the  fortifi¬ 
cations.  Three  years  ago,  on  the  procla¬ 
mation  of  the  Turkish  constitution,  he 
became  free.  During  liis  long  imprison¬ 
ment  he  thought  not  of  himself,  but  of 
others  ;  he  enjoyed  continual  communion 
with  God,  ho  ministered  to  the  needs  of 
his  fellow-prisoners,  and  it  was  because  he 
lived  this  unselfish  life  that  he  survived 
while  many  others  perished.  “  A  captive 
for  the  cause  of  God,"  his  interpreter  ex¬ 
plained,  “  his  prison  was  to  him  as  a 
palace.  His  body  was  suffering,  but  his. 
soul  was  free." 

The  invariable  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  followers  of  a  great  religious  leader 
is  to  attribute  to  him  supernormal  powers. 
Abdul  Baha  emphatically  disclaims  pos¬ 
sessing  any  such,  and  even  deprecates  the 
description  of  himself  as  a  prophet.  Ho 
told  me  he  had  never  spoken  a  ainrile  word 


implying  that  he  had  right  to  such  an 
appellation.  “  I  am  simply  a  servant  of 
God,”  he  said,  “  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
called  anything  more  than  that."  He 
assured  me  that  ho  lias  no  desire  to  found 
another  sect.  “  The  foundation  truth  of 
Baha’uTlah  is  the  foundation  truth  of  all 
religions.  The  principles  of  the  prophets 
of  Israel  and  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  other 
religious  teachers  have  been  largely  for¬ 
gotten  ;  Baha’uTlah  has  renewed  them. 
Therefore,  the  Bahais  have  for  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  other  religions  the  greatest  love 
and  yearning,  because  they  know  that 
mankind  is  one.  Baha’uTlah  seeks  to  pro¬ 
mote  and  establish  friendship  and  union. 

He  addresses  himself  not  to  a  sect,  but 
to  the  whole  world.  We  are  all  branches 
of  one  root,  blades  of  grass  in  one  meadow. 

It  is  misunderstanding  that  has  caused 
divisions  and  differences  between  man¬ 
kind.  H  the  truth  were  brought  to  people 
they  would  understand  that  they  are  all 
one,  and  each  would  say.  This  is  the  truth 
I  have  been  looking  for.  Because  the 
principles  taught  by  every  true  prophet 
are  the  same  ;  there  is  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  them.” 

“  What  is  the  distinctiveness  of  the 
Bahai  faith?  what  is  its  special  contri¬ 
bution  to  world-religion  ?  ” 

“  The  proclamation  of  tbo  unity  of  man¬ 
kind,  and,  consequently,  peace  between  all 
nations  ;  and  also  the  renovation  of  the 
teaching  of  the  prophets  whom  God  has 
sent  to  the  world,  and  its  presentation  in 
a  form  suitable  to  our  time.  When 
Baha'u'llah  appeared  in  the  East  proclaim¬ 
ing  the  unity  of  mankind  all  the  powers  ol 
Persia  were  directed  against  him,  but  in 
spite  of  all  opposition  he  spread  his  mes¬ 
sage.  For  fifty  years  he  endured,  often  in 
chains,  the  greatest  suffering ;  four  times 
he  was  exiled  from  country  to  country  ; 
but  his  voice  could  not  be  silenced,  his 
influence  could  not  be  stopped.  As  a  Tesult 
of  his  life  and  teaching  the  different  sects 
of  Persia  are  becoming  one  family  of  God  ; 
the  Mohammedans,  Christians,  Jews, 
Zoroastrians  who  have  accepted  Bahaism 
are  now  in  tlie  greatest  unity  and  har¬ 
mony.  There  is  no  more  any  war  between 
them  ;  each  honours  the  bead  of  other  re¬ 
ligions  :  Mussulmans  are  honouring  Moses 
and  Christ ;  Christians  are  honouring  Mo¬ 
hammed  and  Moses  ;  Jews  are  honouring 
Jesus  and  Mohammed.  They  have  learnt 
to  love  one  another,  and  are  becoming  one. 
The  cause  of  unity  is  the  cause  of  life  it¬ 
self,  it  is  divine  ;  that  which  leads  to  divi¬ 
sion  or  hatred  is  satanic.  Religion  should 
make  for  unity.  The  prophets  did  not 
come  to  bring  about  distrust  and  separa¬ 
tion.  Ignorance  is  the  cause  of  division 
and  hatred.  Religion  is  like  medicine  ;  it 
is  meant  to  cure,  but  in  the  hands  of  un¬ 
skilled  or  bad  physicians  what  should 
effect  a  euro  may  create  disease,  what 
should  give  life  may  cause  death.  There¬ 
fore  we  must  strive  with  all  our  strength, 
with  all  our  heart,  to  promote  only  that 
which  leads  to  unity  and  life.” 

It  is  not  surprising  that  people  in  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  are  attracted  to  tlie 
Bahai  faith  by  its  catholicity,  the  loftiness 
of  its  ctbic,  the  simplicity  of  its  teaching, 
its  complete  freedom  from  narrow  and  ex- 
elusive  dogma  It  has  no  organisation,  no 
hierarchy,  no  ritual1  no  fixed  place#  and 
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times  of  meeting ;  in  short,  it  is  spirit 
and  life.  It  does  not  seek  to  proselytise; 
you  can  be  a  Bahai  without  ceasing  to  be 
a  Christian,  a  Jew,  or  a  Mohammedan. 
There  are  adherents  of  the  Bahai  faith  m 
every  country  in  the  world ;  in  Chicago  a 
monthly  organ  has  appeared,  "The  Star 
of  the  West,”  printed  partly  in  English 
and  partly  in  Persian.  There  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  body  of  Bahai  teaching 
of  which  some  particulars  have 
already  appeared  in  The  Chkist- 
tiam  Common  wealth,  and  further  accounts 
will  bo  given  from  time  to  time  ;  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  the  faith  may  be  gathered  from 
Abdul  Balia’s  utterances  given  above  ana 
b'-low  Following  the  practice  ol 
Baha’u’llah,  Abbas  Effendi  issues  from 
time  to  time  written  tablets  for  the  edifica¬ 
tion  of  Bahais  and  all  who  care  to  read 
them,  lie  volunteered  to  write  one  suen 
for  The  Christian  Commonwealth  ;  this, 
in  Persian  character,  will  he  reproduced  in 
facsimile  in  our  next  issue,  together  with  a 
summary  in  English. 

It  has  been  my  good  fovtui;.-.  to  m-v-t 
Abdul  Balia  several  times  during  the  past 
week.  In  one  conversation  I  sought  his 
impressions  of  England.  Coming  straight 
through  to  London,  and  having  so  far  had 
only  a  few  motor  drives  in  the  West  End, 
he  has  not  had  much  opportunity  of  ob¬ 
serving  the  Life  and  habits  of  the  people 
generally,  but  already  he  has  been  much 
impressed  by  the  freedom  we  enjoy.  1  I 
admire  the  liberty  you  have  in  England 
and  the  use  you  make  of  it,”  he  said. 

“  Every  person  in  this  country  can  go  his 
own  way  and  say  what  he  thinks  without 
anyone  making  him  afraid ;  in  fact,  he  is 
king  of  himself.” 

“  Do  you  consider  wo  have  too  much 
liberty  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  no  ;  you  all  seem  to  be  perfectly 
comfortable  and  perfectly  sale.  Freedom 
of  thought  and  speech  enlarges  the  circle 
of  one’s  understanding  and  leads  to  pro¬ 
gress  and  unity.  English  people  ought  to 
be  happy.” 

Abdul  Baha  is  married,  and  has  had 
eight  children,  four  of  whom  are  living. 
He  was  frequently  urged,  in  accordance 
with  Mohammedan  custom,  to  take  a 
second  wife,  the  more  so  that  he  has  no 
heir ;  but  he  is  a  believer  in  monogamy, 
and  says  that  if  it  had  been  God’s  will 
that  he  should  leave  a  son  the  two  born 
to  him  would  not  have  been  taken  away. 

I  happened  to  be  in  tile  room  when 
Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell  was  announced. 
-There  »ere  also  present  several  English' 
ladies,  Mr.  Dreyfus-Barney  (who  kindly 
acted  as  interpreter),  Tamaddon-ul-Molk 
$Abdul  Baha's  secretary),  an  elderly  Per¬ 
sian  scribe  who  sat  like  a  statue  taking 
£otes  of  the  Master’s  words,  land  another 
Persian  gentleman— altogether  a  pictur¬ 
esque  mingling  of  East  and  West. 

Meeting  Between  Abdul  Baha 
and  Mr.  Campbell. 

Immediately  Mr.  Campbell  entered 
the  room  Abdul  Baha  rose  from  his  chair 
and  advanced  to  meet  him  with  smiling 
face  and  arms  extended.  The  elder  man 
grasped  both  the  hands  of  tho  younger, 
and,  retaining  them,  warmly  greeted 
him.  E:s  expression  and  manner  showed 
that  he  regarded  the  occasion  as  no  ordi¬ 
nary  one.  Standing  face  to  face,  linked 
hand  in  hand,  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
these  two  spiritual  leaders  of  world-wide 
fame — Eastern  and  Western,  but  essen¬ 
tially  one  in  their  outlook  on  life — formed 
on  impressive  picture  that  is  stamped  in¬ 
delibly  on  the  mind’s  eye  of  all  who  were 
privileged  to  be  present.  The  meeting 
was  so  remarkable  that  I  ventured  to  take 
notes  of  the  conversation  (conducted 
through  an  interpreter),  and  here  repro¬ 
duce  them  Tt  should  be  mentioned  that 
the  note-taking  was  quite  unpremeditated. 
Neither  speaker  was  aware  that  his  words 
were  being  recorded.  The  conversation 
w ns  private,  and  permission  to  publish 
was  given  with  reluctance.  — . 

Abdul  Baha  first  inquired  after  Mr. 
Campbell’s  health,  and  said  he  had  been 
very  anxious  to  meet  him.  The  conversa¬ 
tion  then  prooeeded  as  follows  :  — 

R.  J.  Campbell :  I  have  long  looked 
forward  to  this  opportunity. 

Abdul  Baha  :  That  is  proof  that  both 
our  hearts  are  at  one. 

R.  J.  C.  -  I  think  that  is  true. 

A,  B.  :  There  is  a  Persian  saying  that 
hearts  that  are  at  one  find  their  way  to 
one  another. 

R.  ,T.  C.  :  I  do  not  think  that  saying  is 
peculiar  to  Persia. 

.  A.  B.  :  Often  two  people  live  in  the 
same  house  in  constant  intimacy,  but 
their  hearts  are  not  united.  Here  are 
two  men.  one  living  in  the  East  and  one 
in  London,  whose  hearts  were  coming  to 
meet  one  another  long  ago.  Although  m 
the  material  world  we  were  far  apart,  we 
have  always  been  near  in  the  spiritual 
world.  Tho  veal  nearness  is  the  nearness 
of  the  heart,  not  of  the  body. 

R.  J.  C.  :  The  spirit  knowB  no  nation¬ 
ality. 

A,  B. ;  Praise  be  to  God  that  now  there 


is  between  us  a  material  as  well  as  a 
spiritual  tie,  the  union  is  perfect! 

R.  J.  C.  :  I  am  so  glad  that  yon  took 
the  resolution  to  come  to  England,  even 
though  you  can  remain  only  a  short  time. 

A.'B.  :  From  the  time  I  left  Egypt  my 
purpose  was  to  come  here,  but  I  remained 
a  few  days  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva  tor 
change  of  air.  .  , 

R.  J.  C.  :  I  know  many  of  your  friends 
who  are  also  mine.  , 

A.  B.  :  I  have  read  your  sermons  and 
speeches. 

R.  J.  C.  :  And  I  have  read  yours. 

A.  B.  :  That  is  a  proof  of  unity.  As  l 
have  read  your  sermons  (with  a  humorous 
sonile),  you  have  to  read  mine. 

R.  J.  0.  :  I  see  on  my  left  one  who  has 
spoken  from  my  pulpit  (Tamaddon-ul- 

M A^B.  :  Wo  are  all  friends  of  one  another 
(hands  raised  as  in  benediction).  We  have 
spread  the  proclamation  of  universal 
peace,  therefore  we  are  friends  of  people 
all  over  the  world.  We  have  no  enemies  ; 
there  are  no  outsiders  •  we  are  all  servants 
of  one  God. 

R.  J.  C.  :  That  is  good. 

A,  B.  :  Worshipers  of  one  God,  we  are 
recipients  of  the  graces  of  one  God.  Men 
have  made  differences  and  divisions  ;  God 
did  not  establish  them.  God  has  created 
every  one,  and  treats  every  one  equally. 

He  is  merciful  to  all  and  dives  food  (lit. 

»  livings  ’’)  to  all.  God  knows  every  one. 

To  him  none  is  a  foreigner.  We  most  fol¬ 
low  his  example.  . 

R.  J.  0.  :  What  is  distinctive  of  the 
Bahai  movement  as  compared  with  the 
faith  out  of  which  it  camel  . 

A.  B.  :  The  Bab  foretold  the  coming  of 
One  after  him  who  would  address  the  whole 
wiorld.  We  are  the  followers  of  that  One— 
Baha’u’llah.  When  he  manifested  him¬ 
self.  some  of  the  followers  of  the  Bab  did 
not  receive  him.  Those  are  called  Babis  ; 
the  disciples  of  Baha’u’lLah  are  Bahais. 
The  Bab  came  as  a  reformer  of  Islam,  and 
foretold  the  coming  of  a  greater  one  m  his 
footsteps.  Instead  of  confining  Jus  revela¬ 
tion  to  the  Moslem  world.  Baha’u’llah  gave 
it  forth  to  all  mankind.  Tho  narrow¬ 
minded  ones,  even  those  who  meant  well, 
could  not  understand  so  broad  a  move- 
menit,  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  follow 
Baha’u’llah ;  they  said,  "  He  is  speaking 
a  language  we  cannot  understand.  There¬ 
fore  they  are  called  Babis. 

R.  J.  0.  :  What  a  close  parallel  to  pn- 
_ mitiv©  Christianity!  The  Judaismg  por¬ 
tion  did  not  wish  the  Gosnel  to  go  any 
further.  ,  ,  . 

A.  B.  :  It  has  come  about,  by  their 
marrow- mindedness  and  exclusiveness, 
that  the  Babis  are  now  opposed  to  all  the 
other  religions  ;  they  want  to  keep  ngidly 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Bab,  and  convert 
everybody  to  it  The  Bahais  recognise  the 
truth  in  all  religions.  They  come  from  tho 
same  root,  but  there  is  now  that  difier- 
ence. 

R.  J.  0.  :  A  difference  of  attitude. 

A.  B.  :  Their  conduct  is  absolutely  dif¬ 
ferent.  , 

R.  J.  C.  :  How  many  Babis  are  there  S 

A.  B.  :  Very  few.  . 

Interpreter :  Perhaps  200  or  300  in 
Persia.  ,  , 

R.  J.  C.  :  It  is  suggested  that  there  are 
three  million  Bahais.  ,  . 

Interpreter  :  There  are  no  statistics.  The 
Babis  are  more  politicians  than  anything 
else.  Some  Persians,  who  do  not  live  the 
life,  are  not  acquainted  with  the  life,  claim 
to  be  Bahais,  because  they  know  the 
Bahais  are  the  advanced  people. 

R.  J.  0.  (to  Abdul  Baha) :  I  should  like 
you  to  visit  the  City  Temple. 

A.  B.  :  I  should  like  to  come.  I  know 
that  the  City  Temple  is  a  centre  of  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  religious  world,  and  seeks  to 
promote  a  universal  understanding.  As 
you  have  been  a  promoter  of  unity  in  the 
Christian  world  I  hope  you  will  strive  to 
brine  about  unity  in  the  whole  world.  A 
man  first  wants  unity  in  his  own  family, 
and  then  as  his  intelligence  expands  he 
wants  unity  in  his  village,  then  in  his 
town,  then  in  his  country,  then  in  the 
world.  I  hope  you  will  strive  to  unify 
the  whole  world. 

R,  J.  C.  :  We  are  doing  what  we  can. 
We  believe  that  religions  are  many,  but 
Religion  is  one. 

A.  B.  :  The  principle  of  religion  is  one, 
as  God  is  one. 

A  Lady:  Mr.  Campbell’s  Teform 
movement  in  Christianity  is  helping  the 
world  of  Islam.  The  attitude  of  the  New 
Theology  is  one  Moslems  can  understand  ; 
they  cannot  understand  the  divisions  of 
Christianity. 

R.  J.  0.  :  I  have  had  some  evidence  of 
that- 

When  Mr.  Campbell  left  it  was  with  the 
understanding  that  there  would  be  a 
further  meeting. 

Abdul  Baha  at  the  City 
Temple. 

Abdul  Baha  attended  the  evening 
servioe  at  the  City  Temple  on  Sunday. 
No  announcement  of  the  visit  was  made, 
and,  although  the  sight  of  the  Persians 
and  other  members  of  the  suite  in  the 
congregation  excited  curiosity,  very  few 


people  Were  aware  that  the  Bahai  leader 
was  expected.  The  service  proceeded  as 
usual  until  the  hymn  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  sermon.  Whilst  this  was 
being  sung  a  venerable  figure,  clad  m 
Persian  robes,  was  seen  slowly  $soending 
the  stairs  of  the  pulpit.  When  the  hymn 
was  finished  Mr.  Campbell  placed  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  visitor  in  his  own  chair,  and 
then,  addressing  the  crowded  congrega¬ 
tion,  said  : 


“  I  propose  to  shorten  my  sermon,  this 
evening,  because  we  have  a  visitor  in  the 
pulpit  whose  presence  is  somewhat  signifi¬ 
cant  of  the  spiritual  drawing- together  of 
East  and  West,  as  well  as  of  the  material 
drawing-together  which  has  long  been 
going  on,  and  I  think  you  would  like  to 
hear  his  voioe,  if  only  for  a  few  moments.” 

Mr,  Campbell  spoke  on  11  The  Use  f 
the  Will  in  Prayer”  (Luke  xviii.  1), 
closing  with  the  story  of  wireless  tele¬ 
graphy  given  on  page  852.  Ho  then  aid  : 
This  evening  wo  have  in  the  pulpit  of 
the  City  Temple  the  leader  cf  or-  •  .  the 
most,  remarkable  religions  movesmi  ■-  s  ol 
this  or  any  age,  a  movement  whirl  in¬ 
cludes,  I  understand,  at  least  three  mil¬ 
lion  souls.  The  'Bahai  movement,  as  it  is 
called,  in  Hither  Asia  rose  on  that  soil 
just  as  spontaneously  as  Christianity  rose 
in  the  middle  territories  adjoining-,  and 
that  faith — "which,  by  the  way,  is  very 
closely  akin  to,  I  think  I  might  say  iden¬ 
tical  with,  the  spiritual  purpose  of  Chris¬ 
tianity— that  movement  stands  for  the 
spiritual  unity  of  mankind ;  it  stands  for 
universal  peace  among  the  nations.  These 
are  good  things,  and  the  man  who  teaches 
them  and  commends  them  to  three  mil¬ 
lions  of  followers  must  be  a  good  man  as 
well  as  a  great.  Abdul  Baha  is  on  a  visit 
to  this  country — a  private  visit — but  he 
wished  to  see  the  City  Temple ;  ard  I 
think  I  am  right  in  saying  for  the  first. 
time  in  his  life  he  has  consented  to  lift 
up  his  voice  in  public.  He  does  not  ad¬ 
dress  public  meetings,  he  does  not  preach 
sermons ;  he  is  just  a  religious  teacher. 

He  spent  forty  years  in  prison  for  his 
faith,  and  from  his  prison  directed  tlie 
efforts  of  his  followers.  There  is  not  much 
in  tho  way  of  organisation,  hut  simple 
trust  in  the  Spirit  of  God.  We,  as  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is 
to  us  and  always  will  he  the  Light  of  the 
World,  view  with  sympathy  and  respect 
every  movement  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
the  experience  or  mankind,  and  Idrejo.oro 
\V3  give  greeting  to  A  lulu  1  Baha  T  do  not 
know  whether  I  oould  say  m  the  name  of 
the  whole  Christian  community— that  may 
be  too  much— but  I  think  in  the  name  of 
all  who  share  the  spirit,  of  our  Master, 
and  are  trying  to  live  their  lives  in  that 
spirit.  Abdul  Balia,  I  think,  intends  to 
sav  a  word  or  two  in  response  to  tins 
greeting  that  I  address  to  him  m  your 
name. 

Address  by  Abdul  Baha. 

Abdul  Baha  then  advanced  to  the  front 
of  the  pulpit,  and  addressed  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  He  spoke  for  eight  minutes  in  Per¬ 
sian,  with  considerable  animation,  his 
voioe  rising  and  falling  as  in  a  rhythmic 
chant.  Towards  the  close  he  placed  tho 
palms  of  his  hands  together  as  in  Pr»yf^- 
The  translation  was  afterwards  read  by 
Mr.  W.  Tudor  Pole,  as  follows  :  — 

O  noble  friends,  seekers  after  God, 
praise  be  to  God!  To-day  the  light  of 
truth  is  shining  upon  the  world  m  its 
abundance.  The  breezes  of  the  heavenly 
garden  are  blowing  throughout  all 
regions.  The  call  of  the  kingdom 
is  heard  in  all  lands,  and  the 
breath  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  felt  in 
all  hearts  that  are  faithful.  The  Spirit  of 
God  is  giving  life  eternal.  In  this  wonder¬ 
ful  age  the  East  is  enlightened,  the  \\  est 
is  framrant,  and  everywhere  tho  soul  in¬ 
hales  the  holy  perfume.  The  sea  of  the 
unity  of  mankind  is  lifting  up  its  waves 
with  joy  ;  for  there  is  Teal  communication 
between  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men.  The 
b-.nner  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  uplifted,  and 
men  see  it,  and  are  assured  with  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  this  is  a  new  day.  This  is  a 
new  cycle  of  human  power.  All  the  hori¬ 
zons  of  the  world  are  luminous,  and  the 
world  -will  become  indeed  as  a  garden  and 
a  paradise.  It  is  the  hour  of  unity  of  the 
sons  of  men,  and  a  drawing  together  of  all 
races  and  all  classes.  You  are  loosed  from 
ancient  superstitions  which  have  kept  mfj 
ignorant.,  destroying  the  foundations 
true  humanity.  The  eift  of  God  to  1 
enlightened  age  is  the  knowledge  of 
oneness  of  mankind  and  the  fundamei 
oneness  of  religion.  War  shall  cease 
tween  nations,  and  by  the  will  of  God 
Most  Great  Peace  shall  come  ;  the  w< 
will  be  seen  as  a  new  world,  and  all  r 
shall  live  as  brothers.  In  the  days  of 
an  instinct  for  warfare  was  developed 
the  struggle  with  wild  animals  ;  this  is 
longer  necessary  ;  nay.  rather,  co-op< 
tion  and  mutual  understanding  are 


to  produce  the  greatest  welfare  of  man¬ 
kind.  Enmity  is  now  the  result  of  pre¬ 
judice  only.  In  the  “  Hidden  Words  ”  Ba- 
ha’u’liah  says,  “Justice  is  to  be  loved 
above  all.”  Praise  be  to  God,  in  this 
country  the  standard  of  justice  has  been 
raised ;  a  great  effort  is  being  made  to 
give  all  souls  an  equal  and  a  true  place. 
Tliis  is  the  desire  of  all  noble  natures. 
This  is  to-day  the  teaching  for  the  East 
and  for  the  West;  therefore!  the  East 
and  the  West  will  understand  each  other 
and  reverenoe  each  other,  and  embrace 
like  long-parted  lovers  who  have  found  each 
other.  There  is  one  God  ;  mankind  is  one  ; 
and  the  foundations  of  religion  are  one. 
Let  us  worship  him,  and  give  praise  for 
all  his  great  prophets  and  messengers  who 
have  manifested  his  brightness  and  glory. 
The  blessing  of  the  Eternal  One  be  with 
you  in  all  his  riches,  that  each  soul 
according  to  his  measure  may  take  freely 
of  him!  Amen. 

Mr.  Campbell  :  I  think  you  will  pro¬ 
bably  agree  with  me  that  this  is  an  in- 
t/n-«sting  as  well  as  a  unique  occasion,  and 
that  what  we  have  been  listening  to  in 
that  brief  message  uttered  by  a  spiritual 
teacher  from  the  East  is  in  spirit  the 
same  message  that  you  are  listening  to  on 
tho  authority  of  Jesus  week  by  week.  It 
is  a  great  time,  a  time  of  the  drawing- 
together  of  all  people.  East  and  West 
join  hands  in  the  City  Temple  to-night. 

The  service  closed  with  the  doxology 
and  benediction. 

“  I  am  Very  Happy.” 

After  the  service,  in  the  City  Temple 
vestry,  Abdul  Baha  wrote  *a  few  sentences 
in  Persian  in  the  pulpit  Bible  and  added 
his  signature.  The  following  is  a  fac¬ 
simile  reproduction: — 


i.'-W/j'  r  ‘r 

L/fr/in 

C//^^ 

Translation : 

“This  book  is  the  Holy  Book  of 
God,  of  celestial  inspiration.  It  is  the 
Bible  oi  Salvation,  the  noble  Gospel.  It 
is  the  mv  story  of  the  Kingdom  and  its 

light.  It  is  the  Divine  Bounty,  sign  of  the 
guidance  of  God. — Abdu’l  Baha  Abbas. 

A  sited  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Chapman  his  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  service,  Abdul  Baha  re¬ 
plied  :  “  It  is  an  assembly  which  is  turned 
to  God.  The  light  of  guidance  is  shining 
luminous  here.  The  bounty  of  the  King¬ 
dom  was  spread,  and  all  hearts  were  pray¬ 
ing  to  God.”  As  he  took  his  departure, 
Abdul  Baha  said  in  English,  “  I  am  very 
happy.”  So  were  we  alii 

A.  D. 


A  photograph  ot  Abdul  Baha,  specially 
taken  for  “The  Christian  Common¬ 
wealth,”  will  be  reproduced  in  our 
D;Xt  issue. 

Wo  are  able  to  supply  a  very  few  copies  of 
“Abbas  Effendi  :  His  Life  and  Teachings,’* 
by  Myron  H.  Phelps,  published  at  6s. ;  post¬ 
age  4a.  _ 
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FOSTER  CLARK’S  CREAM  OUSTARU 

The  n®w  Custard.  There  is  no  other  Custaru 
'so  easy  to  make  or  so  delicious  when  made.) 

6Jd.  tin  makes  12  quarts.  Id.,  3id.&6id.size* 


October  2nd,  1911. 


Hr.  Borup  told  ms  today  of  a  meeting  held  in  Allahabad  last 
Winter  by  Sir  John  Hewitt,  with  representatives  of  the  Mohammedan  and  Hindu 
communities  to  consider  the  question  of  moral  teaching  in  the  schools. 

He  asked  the  Hindus  and  the  Mohammedans  to  suggest  portions  from  the  Shasters 
and  the  .ioran  which  could  he  printed  for  use  in  a  moral  teat  hook.  Both 
parties  regretfully  stated  that  they  knew  no  passages  which  could  he  so  used 
and  then  a  Hohamuednn  arose  and  stated  that  he  knew  nothing  better  for  the 
purpose  than  the  Law  of  Hoses  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  sugff  sted 


She  result  was  that  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  matter  and 


The  Christian  Commonwealth,  March  27tli,  1912. 
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A  Personal  Experience  ef  Love  Beyond  the  Veil. 

THE  (MINISTRY  OF  THE  UNSEEN 

By  L.  V.  H.  WITLEiY . 

Is.  net :  by  Post  1  s.  2d. 

With  foreword  by  Rov.  R.  J.  CAMPBELL,  M.A.; 
Rev.  F.  B.  MEYER.  B.A.;  Mr.  W.  T.  STEAO.  and 
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"  From  it  we  learn  that  Ood  is  not  the  God  of  the 
dead  but  ol  the  living."— Occult  llecleic. 
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The  Bahai  Movement. 

By  Louis  G.  Gregory, 


The  Bahai  Movement  had  its  begin¬ 
ning  in  Persia  on  May  4,  1844,  when 
Ali  Mohammed,  a  young  merchant, 
suddenly  arose  and  declared  himself  to 
be  the  Iman  Malidi.  Such  a  declara¬ 
tion  could  not  fail  to  cause  excitement 
among  a  people  so  fanatical  as  the 


young  man.  called  himself,  meaning  the 
door  or  gate,  as  labouring  under  some 
strange  delusion.  But  the  Bab,  who 
from  his  earliest  years  had  been  noted 
for  piety,  continued  hi6  teaching  of 
unity  and  progress,  attacked  the  ignor¬ 
ance  and  vice  of  the  clergy,  and  pro- 


ABDUL  BAH  A  ABBAS. 


Moslems.  For  through  their  sacred 
writings  and  the  teachings  of  their 
mullahs  they  believe  that  the  Mahdi 
will  appear  in  the  latter  day,  to  bring 
peace  on  earth  and  establish  the  unity 
of  the  human  race.  But,  of  course, 
the  coming  of  One  so  powerful  could 
not  come  to\pass  in  this  simple  manner, 
and  so  they  regarded  the  Bab,  as  the 


claimed  a  religious  and  moral  revolu¬ 
tion.  He  began  to  attract  and  hold 
the  interest  of  an  increasing  number. 
He  left  his  native  city  of  Shiraz  and 
journeyed  to  other  cities,  everywhere 
proclaiming  the  dawn  of  a  New  Day, 
and  the  deliverance  of  men  from  super¬ 
stition  and  fear.  The  attitude  of  the 
clergy  and  Government  gradually 


changed  from  scoffing  and  sneers  to 
alarm  and  hatred,  attended  by  fierce 
persecutions.  The  followers  of  the 
Bab,  known  as  Babis,  were  everywhere 
marked  for  destruction.  Their  proper¬ 
ties  were  seized,  they  were  thrown  into 
prison,  and  in  many  cases  put  to  death 
with  inconceivable  cruelty.  But  iu 
spite  of  this  opposition  the  cause  grew. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  put  to  death  was  not  less  than 
20,000.  Among  these  were  numbered 
many  women  and  even  children.  It  is 
related  of  a  boy,  aged  eleven,  that,  his 
parents  having  been  killed  before  his 
face,  he  was  offered  his  own  safety  if  he 
would  deny  the  cause.  He  refused, 
and  soon  joined  his  parents  in  death. 
After  6ix  years  of  teaching,  during 
which  the  greatest  excitement  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  the  inspired  eloquence  of 
Bab  was  heard  iu  many  places,  the 
Bab  became  a  martyr  to.  the  cause  he 
advocated.  He  was  shot  to  death  by 
a  regiment  of  soldiers  in  1850. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Bab  he 
directed  his  followers  to  prepare  their 
hearts  for  the  coming  of  One  Mightier, 
who  might  appear  at  any  time,  and 
manifest  the  Glory  of  God  upon  earth. 
But  even  before  the  death  of  the  Bab 
a  young  nobleman  by  the  name  of 
Mirza  Hosein  Ali,  of  Nur,  bad  already 
won  distinction  as  a  Babi  teacher.  He 
shared  in  the  common  persecution  of 
the  followers  of  the  new  sect.  His  vast 
estates  were  swept  away,  and  he  was 
thrown  into  prison  and  threatened  with 
death.  But  at  the  intercession  of  per¬ 
sons  of  influence,  among  them  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Ambassador,  his  punishment  was 
commuted  to  banishment,  and  he  was 
sent  under  an  escort  of  Persian  and 
Russian  troops  from  Teheran  to  Bagh¬ 
dad.  By  a  sort  of  spiritual  intuition 
the  followers  of  the  Bab  began  to  look 
towards  Hosein  Ali  after  the  Bab  s 
passing.  But  only  after  his  exile,  and 
a  stay  of  about  two  years  iu  the  moun¬ 
tains  away  from  the  habitations  of 
men,  where  he  lived  in  the  most  primi¬ 
tive  fashion,  did  he  make  his  declara¬ 
tion,  and  then  only  to  Abbas  EfEendi, 
his  eldest  son,  and  a  few  followers.  He 
then  became  known  as  Baha’  o’llali 
(the  Glory  of  God). 

During  his  imprisonment  at  Bagh¬ 
dad  he  revealed,  in  answer  to  certain 
questions  of  the  clergy,  the  Book  of 
Iglian,  wherein  many  of  the  mysteries 
of  religion,  perplexing  alike  to  priests 
and  laity,  are  explained  in  a  manner 
at  once  clear  and  convincing. 

Referring  to  his  own  mission,  in  a 
tablet  sent  to  the  Shall  of  Persia,  lie 
said,  “  Know  O  King,  I  was  asleep  on 
my  couch,  the  breezes  of  my  Lord,  the 
Merciful,  passed  over  me,  and  bade 
me  proclaim  between,  the  heaven  and 


Our  Weekly  Supplement, 

The  Supplement  to  our  next  issue  will  be 
one  of  the  most  interesting  we  have  ever 
published— namely,  "  Modern  Religion,"  a 
Temarkabk  deliverance  by  Mr.  G.  Bernard 
Shaw  (see  page  425).  Incidentally  he  refers 
'to  Mr.  Campbell,  Mrs.  Besant,  and  Chas. 
Bradlaugh. 

'  Sermon  Supplements  are  issued  every  week 
with  The  Christian  Commonwealth.  The 
Supplement  to  this  issue  is  “The  Parable  of’ 
Unemployment  and  the  Minimum  Wage/’  by 
Rev.  Alex.  Webster,  Aberdeen.  The  price 
of  The  Christian  Commonwealth  and 
Supplement  together  is  lid.  ;  post  free,  2d. 
Either  can  be  obtained  separately  at  Id.  ;  po6b 
free,  lid. 

To  obtain  the  sermon  for  id.  readers  must 
ask  their  newsagents  to  supply  it  every  week 
with  The  Christian  Commonwealth. 

Wo  wish  to  have  the  names  of  newsagents 
who  fail  to  supply  the  Supplement  to  order. 

The  sermons  are  so  printed  that  they  can 
fbe  folded  into  eight-page  pamphlets  suitable 
for  binding. 


TO  OUfi 

AMERICAN  EMENDS. 


This  special  Bahai  edition  of  “  The 
Christian  Commonwealth"  will  come 
into  the  hands  of  many  people  in  the 
United  States  who  are  not  at  present 
readers  of  the  paper.  We  hope  and 
believe  large  numbers  of  our  American 
friends  will  be  interested  in  this 
journal,  and  that  many  of  them  will 
become  regular  readers.  Mirza 
Ahmad  Sohrab,  who  is  accompany¬ 
ing  Abdul  Baha  Abbas  on  his  tour  in 
the  United  States,  is  kindly  acting  as 
the  representative  of  “The  Christian 
Commonwealth,”  and  will  receive 
subscriptions  to  the  paper  at  the 
following  rates: — 


'‘Christian  Commonwealth”  Alone. 

12  months  ...  [52  11c.]  8s.  8d. 

6  ...  •••  •••  4s.  4-d. 

3  ”  ...  -  2s-  2d- 

With  Weekly  Sermon  Supplement 
12  months  ...  [52  64c.]  10s.  lOd. 

8  „  ...  •••  5s.  5d- 

3  „  ...  ...  ...  2s.  9d. 

Or  Subscriptions  (by  International 
Money  Order)  may  be  sent  direct  to 
“The  Christian  Commonwealth/’ 
Salisbury  Square,  London,  England. 
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Towards  Spiritual  Unity. 

An  Interview#  with  Abdul  Baba. 


Dialogue  Between  Abba3  Effendi  and  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell,  M.A. 

(From  “  The  Christian  Commonwealth ”  of  •September  13,  1911. 


the  earth.  This  was  not  my  work,  but 
the  work  of  him  who  sent  me.” 

Eut  his  captivity  was  not  to  end 
here.  He  was  taken  under  guard  to 
Constantinople,  where  he  remained  a 
few  months,  and  was  visited  by  many 
people  of  distinction.  Upon  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  Sheik  ul  Lai  am  he  was 
again  exiled,  and  this  time  carried  to 
Adrianople.  Here  he  remained  a 
number  of  years  in  rigorous  captivity, 
yet  made  many  converts  among  the 
people.  And  here  was  made  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  his  mission  and  principles  to 
all  mankind.  With  the  hope  of  being 
rid  of  him  for  all  time  the  Turkish 
officials  at  last  sent  him  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  to  Akka,  or  Acre,  the  penal 
colony  of  the  Turkish  Government. 
During  the  first  two  years  of  their  stay 
there  their  sufferings  were  unspeak¬ 
able.  But  their  patience  and  gentleness 
at  last  touched  even  the  hard  hearts  of 
their  jailors.  They  were  not  set  free, 
but  were  treated  with  less  brutality. 

From  the  prison  of  Akka  Baha  ’o 
’llah  6ent  messages,  or  tablets  as  called 
in  Bahai  literature,  to  many  of  the 
rulers  of  the  earth,  proclaiming  his 
mission  and  calling  upon  them  to  join 
in  the  movement  towards  religious 
toleration  and  universal  peace.  He 
strictly  enjoined  upon  his  followers  the 
observance  of  peaceful  measures  in 
their  dealings  with  their  felloivs. 

"  Make  not,”  he  declared,  “  the 
cause  of  peace  to  be  the  occasion  of 
discord.  ’  ’ 

“  If  you  have  a  word  or  an  essence 
which  a  brother  has  not,  offer  it  with 
the  tongue  of  love  and  kindness.  If  it 
is  accepted,  the  end  is  attained.  If 
not,  with  regard  to  him  deal  not 
harshly,  but  pray.” 

“  I  enjoin  you  to  the  healing  of  the 
nations  and  the  pacification  of  the 
world.” 

“  These  fruitless  strifes,  these  ruin¬ 
ous  wars,  shall  pass  away,  and  the 
Most  Great  Peace  shall  come.” 

He  also  revealed  the  means  of  attain¬ 
ing  universal  peace,  among  them  a 
universal  tongue,  a  universal  calendar, 
education,  tolerance,  and  universal 
love.  His  Book  of  Laws  is  known  as 
the  Kitab  el  Akdas. 

Baha  ’o  'llah,  before  his  passing  in 
1892,  commanded  his  followers  to  turn 
their  faces  toward  his  eldest  son,  the 
Greatest  Branch,  who  is  now  known  by 
the  title  of  Abdul  Baha,  meaning  the 
Servant  of  God.  He  shared  the  cap¬ 
tivity  of  his  father  and  all  the  persecu¬ 
tions,  having  been  born  May  4,  1844, 
on  the  day  the  Bab  declared  his  mis¬ 
sion.  For  many  years  he  was  a  pri¬ 
soner  at  Akka,  but  even  in  this 
condition  attracted  the  attention  of 
many  persons,  who  under  the  restric¬ 
tions  imposed  by  the  authorities  sought 
opportunities  to  visit  him  in  prison. 
But  during  the  revolution  of  the  young 
Turks  in  1908  he  was  set  free.  Since 
this  time  he  has  journeyed  to  Egypt 
and  parts  of  Europe.  Although  not 
one  who  has  studied  books,  his  wisdom 
is  a  marvel  to  all  who  have  met  him. 
He  shows  the  greatest  familiarity  with 
the  Bible  and  all  the  holy  books  of  the 
different  religions,  and  his  explanations 
of  their  mysteries  are  wonderfully 
clear.  He  charms  men  of  learning, 
and  devotes  his  life  to  succouring  the 
poor  and  unfortunate.  His  reception 
in  England  and  France  among  clergy 
and  people  had  a  warmth  and  sincerity 
about  it  which  were  very  pleasing  to 
his  friends,  who  steadily  increase. 

Preparations  have  been  made  by 
people  of  many  cities  for  bis  entertain¬ 
ment  while  in  America,  and  his  pro¬ 
gress  there,  as  well  as  that  of  the  world 
movement  which  he  represents,  will  be 
looked  upon  with  the  greatest  interest. 
He  affects  not  state  nor  ostentation, 
but  meets  people  upon  their  own  plane, 
dealing  with  individuals  as  well  as  the 
masses  and  the  problems  which  are 
peculiar  to  each.  Those  who  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to.  have  his  per¬ 
sonal  touch  speak  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  of  his  gentleness,  simpli¬ 
city,  knowledge  and  love. 


For  years  past  werd  has  been  coming 
to  the  West  that  a  new  prophet  has 
arisen  in  the  East,  and  that  a  great  re¬ 
ligious  movement,  starting  in  Persia,  was 
spreading  far  and  wide.  Reports  were 
vague  and  conflicting,  but  gradually  the 
main  facts  emerged.  ... 

On  Monday,  September  4,  1911,  Abdul 
Baha  Abbas  arrived  in  London,  and  the 
next  day  I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting 
him.  “  What  is  he  like?  ”  Let  me  quote 
the  words  of  one  who  visited  him  at  Akka  a 
few  years  ago  : — 

“  He  is  of  middle  stature,  strongly  built. 
He  wears  flowing  light-coloured  robes.  On 
his  head  is  a  light  buff  .fez  with  a  white 
cloth  wound  about  it.  His  long  grey  hair 
rests  on  his  shoulders.  "His  forehead  is 
broad,  full,  and  high,  his  nose  slightly 
aquiline,  his  moustaches  and  beard,  the 
latter  full,  thought  not  -heavy,  nearly 
(now  quite)  white.  His  eyes  are  grey  and 
blue,  large,  and  both  soft  and  penetrating. 
His  bearing  is  simple,  but  there  is  grace, 
dignity,  and  even  majesty  about  his  move¬ 
ments.  ...  We  see  the  benignity  and  the 
kindliness  of  his  countenance.” 

It  was  interesting  to  find  Abdul  Baha 
well  acquainted  with  The  Christian 
Common  wealth  . 

“  He  is  very  pleased  with  what  you  write 
in  your  paper,”  were  the  first  words,  after 
a  cordial  welcome,  that  came  through  the 
interpreter.  11  Some  of  the  papers  write 
things  that  he  does  not  like  and  are  not 
correct,  but  you  write  about  what  you 
know.  ’  ’ 

Alluding  to  his  visit  to  this  country  he 
said  he  wished  to  gam  strength- and  to  sea  ' 
his  friends ;  the  length  of  bis  stay  would 
depend  upon  the  state  of  his  health.  After 

Forty-Two  Years’  Imprison¬ 
ment 

he  was  glad  to  be  able  to  travel.  I  asked 
whether  it  was  correct,  as  has  been  stated, 
that  he  was  born  iu  prison.  No,  he  said, 
lie  was  born  in  Teheran,  the  tcapital  of 
Persia,  in  the  spring  of  1844.  I  gathered 
that  at  that  time  his  parents  were  cf  good 
position  and  dignity.  When  the  boy  was 
nine  years  of  age,  the  family  was  exiled 
from  Teheran  to  Bagdad.  From  the  be¬ 
ginning,  the  movement  had  been  under  the 
ban  of  tho  civil  power,  and  sometimes, 
through  mistaken  zeal,  such  as  that  of 
Peter  when  he  struck  off  Malchus’  ear, 
some  disciple3  came  into  direct  conflict 
with  the  government.  It  was  the  at¬ 
tempted  assassination  of  the  Shah  of  Persia 
in  1852  by  a  young  Babi,  who  had  lost  his 
mental  balance,  that  led  to  the  arrest  of 
Baha’o’llah  and  the  banishment  of  the 
family  and  many  of  their  co-religionists. 
From  Bagdad  Abbas  Effendi,  with  his 
father,  was  transported  to  Constantinople 
and  Adrianople,  and,  finally,  in  1868,  to 
AJcka,  in  Syria.  Here  Baha’o’llah  re¬ 
mained  a  prisoner  until  his  death,  in 
18S2,  and  here  his  son,  Abdul  Baha,  spent 
forty  years  within  the  fortfications.  Three 
years  ago,  on  the  proclamation  of  the  Tur¬ 
kish  constitution,  he  became  free.  During 
his  long  imprisonment  he  thought  not  of 
himself,  but  of  others ;  he  enjoyed  con¬ 
tinual  communion  with  God,  he  ministered 
to  the  needs  of  his  fellow-prisoners,  and  it 
was  because  he  lived  this  unselfish  life 
that  he  survived  while  many  others 
perished.  “  A  captive  for  the  cause  of 
God,”  his  interpreter  explained,  “  his 
prison  was  to  him  as  a  palace.  His  body 
was  suffering,  but  his  soul  was  free.” 

The  invariable  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  followers  of  a  great  religions  leader 
is  to  attribute  to  him  supernormal  powers. 
Abdul  Baha  emphatically  disclaims  pos¬ 
sessing  any  such,  and  even  deprecates  tho 
description  of  himself  as  a  prophet-.  He 
told  me  he  had  never  spoken  a  single  word 
implying  that  he  had  right  to  such  an 
appellation.  “  I  am  simply  a  servant  of 
God,”  he  said,  “  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
called  anything  more  than  that.”  He 
assured  me  that  he  has  no  desire  to  found 
another  sect.  “  The  foundation  truth  of 
Baha’o’llah  is  the  foundation  truth  of  all 
religions.  The  principles  of  the  prophets 
of  Israel  and  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  other 
religious  teachers  have  been  largely  for¬ 
gotten  ;  Baha’o’llah  has  renewed  them. 
Therefore,  the  Bahais  have  for  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  other  religions  the  greatest  love 
and  yearning,  because  they  know  that 
mankind  is  one.  Baha’o’llah  seeks  to  pro¬ 
mote  and  establish  friendship  and  union. 
He  addresses  himself  not  to  a  sect,  but 
to  the  whole  world.  Wo  are  all  branches 
of  one  root,  blades  of  grass  in  one  meadow. 


It  is  misunderstanding  that  has  caused 
divisions  and  ditnrences  between  man¬ 
kind.  If  the  truth  were,  brought  to  people 
they  would  understand  that  they  are  all 
one,  and  each  would  say,  This  is  the  truth 
I  have  been  looking  for.  Because  the 
principles  taught  by  every  true  prophet 
are  the  same ;  there  is  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  them.” 

“  What  is  the 

Distinctiveness  of  the  Bahai 
Faith  ? 

What  is  its  special  contribution  to  world- 
religion  ?  ” 

“  The  proclamation  of  the  unity  of  man¬ 
kind,  and,  consequently,  peace  between  all 
nations  ;  and  also  the  renovation  of  the 
teaching  of  the  prophets  whom  God  has 
sent  io  the  world,  and  its  presentation  in 
a  form  suitable  to  our  time.  When 
Baha'o'llah  appeared  in  the  East  proclaim¬ 
ing  the  unity  of  mankind  all  the  powers  of 
Persia  were  directed  against  him,  but  in 
spite  of  all  opposition  he  spread  his  mes¬ 
sage.  For  fifty  years  ho  endured,  often  in 
chains,  the  greatest  suffering  ;  four  times 
he  was  exiled  from  country  to  country  ; 
but  his  voice  could  not  to  silenced,  his 
influence  could  nob  be  stopped.  As  a  result 
of  his  life  and  teaching  the  different  sects 
of  Persia  are  becoming  one  family  of  God  ; 
the  Mohammedans,  Christians,  Jews, 
Zoroastrians  who  have  accepted  Bahaism 
are  now  in  the  greatest  unity  and  har¬ 
mony.  There  is  no  more  any  war  between 
them  ;  each. -honours  the  head  of  other  re¬ 
ligions  :  Mussulmans  are  honouring  Moses 
and  Christ  ;  Christians  are  honouring  Mo¬ 
hammed  and  Moses  ;  Jews  afe  honouring 
Jesus  and  Mohammed.  They  have  learned 
to  love  one  another,  and  are  becoming  one. 
The  cause  of  unity  is  the  cause  of  life 
itself,  it  is  divine ;  that  which  leads  to 
division  or  hatred  is  satanic.  Religion 
.  should  make  for  unity.  The  prophets  did 
not  come  to  bring  about  distrust  and 
separation.  Ignorance  is  the  cause  of  divi¬ 
sion  and  hatred.  Religion  is  like  medicine  ; 
it  is  meant  to  cure,  but  in  the  hands  of 
unskilled  or  bad  physicians  what  should 
effect  a  cure  may  create  disease,  what 
should  give  life  may  cause  death.  There¬ 
fore  we  must  strive  with  all  oar  strength, 
with  all  our  heart,  to  promote  only  that 
which  leads  to  unity  and  life.” 

It  is  not  surprising  that  people  in  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  are  attracted  to  the 
Bahai  faith  by  its  catholicity,  the  loftiness 
of  its  ethic,  the  simplicity  of  its  teaching, 
its  complete  freedom  from  narrow  and  ex¬ 
clusive  dogma.  It  has  no  organisation,  no 
hierarchy,  no  ritual,  no  fixed  places  and 
times  of  meeting  ;  in  short,  it  is 

Spirit  and  Life. 

It  does  not  seek  to  proselytise ;  you 
can  be  a  Bahai  without  ceasing  to  he 
a  Christian,  a  Jew,  or  a  Mohammedan. 
There  are  adherents  of  the  Bahai  faith  in 
every  country  In  the  world  ;  in  Chicago  a 
monthly  organ  lias  appeared,  “  The  Star 
of  the  West,”  printed  partly  in  English 
and  partly  in  Persian.  There  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  body  of  Bahai  teaching  of  which 
some  particulars  have  already  appeared  in 
The  Christian  Commonwealth,  and  fur¬ 
ther  accounts  will  be  given  from  time  to 
time;  the  essentials  of  the  faith  may  be 
gathered  from  Abdul  Baha’s  utterances 
given  above  and  below.  Following  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  Baha’o’llah,  Abbas  Effendi  issues 
from  time  to  time  written  tablets  for  the 
edification  of  Bahais  and  all  who  care  to 
read  them. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet 
Abdul  Baha  several  times  during  the  past 
week.  In  one  conversation  I  sought  his 
impressions  of  England.  Coming  straight 
through  to  London,  and  having  so  far  had 
only  a  few  motor  drives  in  the  West  End, 
he  has  not  had  much  opportunity  of  ob¬ 
serving  the  life  and  habits  of  the  people 
generally,  but  already  he  has  been  much 
impressed  by  the  freedom  we  enjoy.  “I 
admire  the  liberty  you  have  in  f  England 
and  the  use  you  make  of  it,”  he  said. 
“  Every  person  in  this  country  can  go  his 
own  way  and  say  what  he  thinks  without 
anyone  making  him  afraid  ;  in  fact,  he  is 
king  of  himself.” 

“  Do  you  consider  we  have  too  much 
liberty  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  no  ;  you  all  seem  to  be  perfectly 
comfortable  and  perfectly  safe.  Freedom 
of  thought  and  speech  enlarges  the  circle 
of  one’s  understanding  and  leads  to  pro¬ 
gress  and  unity.  English  people  ought  to 
be  happy.” 

Abdul  Baha  is  married,  and  has  had 
eight  children,  four  of  whom  are  living. 

'  He  was  frequently  urged,  in  accordance 
with  Mohammedan  custom,  to  take  a 
second  wife,  the  more  so  that  he  has  no 
heir  ;  but  he  is  a  believex  in  monogamy, 


and  says  that  if  it  had  been  God’s  will 
that  he  should  leave  a  son  the  two  born 
to  him  would  not  have  been  taken  away. 

I  happened  to  be  in  the  room  when  Rev. 

R.  J.  Campbell  was  announced.  There 
were  also  present  several  English  ladies, 

Mr.  Dreyfus-Barney  (who  kindly  acted  as 
interpreter),  Tamaddon-ul-Molk  (Abdul 
Baha’s  secretary),  an  elderly  Persian  scribe 
who  sat  like  a  statue  taking  notes  of  the 
Master's  words,  and  another  Persian 
gentleman — altogether  a  picturesque  ming¬ 
ling  of  East  and  West. 

Meeting  Between  Abdul  Baha 
and  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell. 

Interesting  Conversation. 

Immediately  Mr.  Campbell  entered  the 
room  Abdul  Baha  rose  from  his  chair  and 
advanced  to  meet  him  with  smiling  face 
and  arms  extended.  The  elder  man 
grasped  both  tho  hands  of  the  younger, 
and,  retaining  them,  warmly  greeted 
him.  His  expression  and  manner  showed 
that  ho  regarded  tho  occasion  as  no  ordi¬ 
nary  one.  Standing  face  to  face,  linked 
hand  in  hand,  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
these  two  «piritual  leaders  of  world-wide 
fame — Eastern  and  Western,  but  essen¬ 
tially  one  in  their  outlook  on  life — formed 
an  impressive  picture  that  is  stamped  in¬ 
delibly  on  the  mind’s  eye  of  all  who  were 
privileged  to  be  present.  The  meeting 
was  so  remarkable  that  I  ventured  to  take 
notes  of  the  conversation  (conducted 
through  an  interpreter),  and  hero  repro¬ 
duce  them.  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
the  note-taking  was  quite  unpremeditated. 
Neither  speaker  was  aware  that  his  words 
were  being  recorded.  The  conversation 
was  private,  and  permission  to  publish 
was  given  with  reluctance. 

Abdul  Baha  first  inquired  after  Mr. 
Campbell’s  health,  and  said  he  had  been, 
very  anxious  to  meet  him.  The  conversa¬ 
tion  then  proceeded  as  follows :  — 

R.  J.  Campbell :  I  have  long  looked, 
forward  to  this  opportunity. 

Abdul  Baha :  That  is  proof  that  both 
our  hearts  are  at  one. 

R.  J.  C.  :  I  think  that  is  true. 

A.  B.  :  There  is  a  Persian  saying  that 
hearts  that  are  at  on©  find  their  way  to 
one  another. 

R.  J.  C.  :  I  do  not  think  that  saying  is 
peculiar  to  Persia. 

A.  B.  :  Often  two  people  live  in  the 
same  house  in  constant  intimacy,  but 
their  hearts  are  not  united.  Here  are 
two  men,  one  living  in  the  East  and  one 
in  London,  whose  hearts  were  coming  to 
meet  one  another  long  ago.  Although  in 
the-  material  world  we  were  far  apart,  we 
have  always  been  near  in  the  spiritual 
world.  The  veal  nearness  is  the  nearness 
of  the  heart,  not  of  the  body. 

R.  J.  C.  :  The  spirit  knows  no  nation¬ 
ality. 

A.  B.  :  Praise  be  to  God  that  now  there 
is  between  us  a  material  as  well  as  a 
spiritual  tie,  the  union  is  perfect! 

R,  J.  C.  :  I  am  so  glad  that  you  took 
the  resolution  to  come  to  England,  even 
though  you  can  remain  only  a  short  time. 

A.  B.  :  From  the  time  I  left  Egypt  my 
purpose  was  to  come  here,  but  I  remained 
a  few  days  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva  for 
change  of  air. 

R.  J.  C. :  I  know  many  of  your  friends 
who  are  also  mine. 

A.  B.  :  I  have  read  your  sermons  and 
speeches. 

R.  J.  C.  :  And  I  have  read  yours. 

A.  B.  :  That  is  a  proof  of  unity.  As  I 
have  read  your  sermons  (with  a  humorous 
.smile),  you  have  to  read  mine. 

R.  J.  C.  :  I  see  on  my  left  one  who  has 
spoken  from  my  pulpit  (Tammadon  ul- 
Molk). 

A.  B.  :  We  are  all  friends  of  one  another 
(hands  raised  as  in  benediction).  We  have 
spread  tho  proclamation  of  universal 
peace,  therefore  we  are  friends  of  people 
all  over  the  world.  We  have  no  enemies  ; 
there  are  no  outsiders  ;  we  ale  all  ser¬ 
vants  of  one  God. 

R.  J.  C-  :  That  is  good.  - 
A.  B.  :  Worshippers  of  one  God,  we  are 
recipients  of  the  graces  of  one  God.  Men 
have  made  differences  and  divisions ;  God 
did  not  establish  them.  God  has  created 
every  one,  and  treats  every  one  equally. 
He  is  merciful  to  all  and  gives  food  (lit. 
“livings”)  to  all.  God  knows  everyone. 
To  him  none  is  a  foreigner.  We  must  fol¬ 
low  his  example. 

R.  J.  C.  :  What  is  distinctive  of  the 
Bahai  movement  as  compared  with  the 
faith  out  of  which  it  came? 

A.  B.  :  The  Bab  foretold  the  coming  of 
One  after  him  who  would  address  the 
whole  world.  We  are  the  followers  of 
that  One — Baha’o’llah.  When  he  mani¬ 
fested  himself,  some  of  the  followers  of  the 
Bab  did  not  receive  him.  Those  are  called 
Babis ;  the  disciples  of  Baha’o’llah  are 
Bahais.  The  Bab  came  as  a  reformer  of 
Islam,  and  foretold  the  coming  of  a  greater 
one  in  his  footsteps.  Instead  of  confining 
his  revelation  to  the  Moslem  world, 
Baha’o’llah  gave  it  forth  to  all  mankind. 
Tho  narrow-minded  ones,  even  those  who 
meant  well,  could  not  understand  so 
broad  a  movement  they  were  not  strong 
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enough  to  follow  Baha'o’llah ;  they  said, 

“  He°  is  speaking  a  language  we  cannot 
understand.”  Therefore,  they  are  called 
Babis. 

R.  J.  C.  :  What  a  close  parallel  to  pri¬ 
mitive  Christianity!  The  Judaismg  por¬ 
tion  did  not  wish  the  Gospel  to  go  any 
further.  . 

A.  B.  :  It  has  come  about,  by  their 
narrow-mindedness  and  exclusiveness, 
that  the  Babis  are  now  opposed  to  all  the 
other  religions  ;  they  want  to  keep  rigidly 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Bab,  and  convert 
everybody  to  it.  The  Bahais  recognise  the 
truth  in  all  religions.  They  come  from  the 
same  root,  but  there  is  now  that  difference. 

R.  ,T.  C.  :  A  difference  of  attitude. 

A.  B.  :  Their  conduct  is  absolutely  dif¬ 
ferent. 

R.  J.  C.  :  How  many  Babis  are  there  ? 

A.  B.  :  Very  few. 

Interpreter :  Perhaps  200  or  300  in 
Persia. 

R.  J.  C.  :  It  is  suggested  that  there  are 
three  million  Bahais. 

Interpreter  :  There  are  no  statistics.  The 
Babis  are  more  politicians  than  anything 
else.  Some  Persians,  who  do  not  live  the 
life,  are  not  acquainted  with  the  life,  claim 
to  be  Bahais,  because  they,  know  the 
Bahais  are  the  advanced  people. 

R.  J.  C.  (to  Abdul  Balia) :  I  should  liko 
you  to  visit  the  City  Temple. 

A.  B.  :  I  should  like  to  come.  I  know 
that  the  City  Temple  is  a  centre  of  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  religious  world,  and  seeks  to 
promote  a  universal  understanding.  As 
you  have  been  a  promoter  of  unity  in  the 
Christian  world  1  hope  you  will  strive  to 
bring  about  unity  m  the  whole  world.  A 
man  first  wants  unity  in  his  own  family, 
and  then  as  his  intelligence  expands  he 
wants  unity  in  liis  village,  then  m  his  town, 
then  in  his  country,  then  in  the  world. 

I  hope  you  will  strive  to  unify  the  whole 
world. 

R.  J.  C.  :  We  are  doing  what  we  can. 
We  believe  that  religious  are  many,  but 
Religion  is  one.  .  . 

A.  B.  :  The  principle  of  religion  is  one, 
r  as  God  is  one. 

A  Lady:  Mr.  Campbells  reform 
movement  in  Christianity  is  helping  t  e 
world  of  Islam.  The  attitude  of  the  New 
Theology  is  one  Moslems  can  understand ; 
they  cannot  understand  the  divisions  oi 
Christianity. 

R.  J.  C.  :  I  have  had  some  evidence  of 

^When  Mr.  Campbell  left  it  was  with  the 
understanding  that  there  would  be  a 
further  meeting. 

Abdul  Baha  at  the  City 

Temple. 

Abdul  Baha  attended  the  evening 
service  at  the  City  Temple  on  Sunday. 
No  announcement  of  the  visit  was  made, 
and,  although  the  sight  oi  the  Persians 
and  other  members  of  the  suite  in  the 
congregation  excited  curiosity,  very  few 
people  were  aware  that  the  Bahai  leader 
was  expected.  The  service*  proceeded  as 
usual  until  the  hymn  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  sermon.  Whilst  this  was 
being  sung  a  venerable  figure,  clad  in 
Persian  robes,  was  seen  slowly  ascending 
the  stairs  of  the  pulpit.  When  the  hymn 
was  finished  Mr.  Campbell  placed  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  visitor  in  his  own  chair,  and 
then,  addressing  the  crowded  congrega¬ 
tion,  said  : — 

“  I  propose  to  shorten  my  sermon  this 
evening,  because  we  have  a  visitor  in  the 
pulpit  whose  presence  is  somewhat  signifi¬ 
cant  of  the  spiritual  drawing-togetlier  ot 
East  and  West,  as  well  as  of  the  material 
drawing-together  which  has  long  been 
going  on,  and  I  think  you  would  like  to 
hear  his  voice,  if  only  for  a  few  moments.” 

Mr.  Cambpell  spoke  on  “  The  Use  of 
the  Will  in  Prayer.”  He  then  said  :  This 
evening  we  have  in  the  pulpit  of  the  City 
Temple  the  leader  of  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  religious  movements  of  this  ox 
any  age,  a  movement  which  includes,,  I 
understand,  at  least  three  million  souls. 
The  Bahai  movement,  a9  it  is  called,  in 
Hither  Asia  rose  on  that  soil  just  as  spon¬ 
taneously  as  Chrisianity  rose  in  the  middlo 
territories  adjoining,  and  that  faith — 
which,  by  the  way,  is  very  closely  akin  to, 
I  think  *1  might  say  identical  with,  the 
spiritual  purpose  of  Christianity — that 
movement  stands  for  the  spiritual  unity 
of  mankind  ;  it  stands  for  universal  peace 
among  the  nations.  These  are  good  things, 
and  the  man  who  teaches  them  and  com¬ 
mends  them  to  three  millions  of  followers 
must  be  a  good  man  as  well  as  a  great. 
Abdul  Baha  is  on  a  visit  to  this  country— 
a  private  visit— but  he  wished  to  see  the 
City  Temple;  and  I  think  I  am  right  in 
saying  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  has 
consented  to  lift  up  his  voice  in  public. 
He  does  not  address  public  meetings,  lie 
does  not  preach  sermons ;  he  is  just  a  reli¬ 
gious  teacher.  He  spent  forty  yeais  in 
prison  for  his  faith,  and  from  Ins  prison 
directed  the  efforts  of  his  followers.  There 
is  not  much  in  the  way  of  organisation, 
but  simple  trust  in  the  Spirit  of  God.  We, 


as  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ}  who 
is  to  us  and  always  will  be  the  Light  oi 
the  World,  view  with  sympathy  and  re¬ 
spect  every  movement  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
in  the  experience  of  mankind,  and  there¬ 
fore  we  give  greeting  to  Abdul  Baha — I 
do  not  know  whether  I  could  say  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  Christian  community — 
that  may  be  too  much — but  I  think  in  the 
name  of  all  who  share  the  spirit  of  our 
Master,  and  are  trying  to  live  their  lives 
in  that  spirit.  Abdul  Baha,  I  think,  in¬ 
tends  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  response  to 
this  greeting  that  I  address  to  him  in  your 
name. 

Address  by  Abdul  Baba. 

Abdul  Baha  then  advanced  to  the  front 
of  the  pulpit  and  addressed  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  He  spoke  for  eight  minutes” in  Per¬ 
sian,  with  considerable  animation,  his 
voice  rising  and  falling  as  in  a  rhythmic 
chant.  Towards  the  close  he  placed  the 
palms  of  his  hands  together  as  in  prayer. 
The  translation  was  afterwards  read  by 
~Mr.  W.  Tudor  Pole,  as  follows:  — 

0  noble  friends,  seekers  after  God, 
praise  be  to  God !  To-day  the  light  .of 
truth  is  shining  upon  the  worid  in  its 
abundanoe.  The  breezes  of  the  heavenly 
garden  are  blowing  throughout  all 
regions.  The  call  of  the  kingdom  is 
heard  in  all  lands,  and  the  breath  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  felt  in  all  hearts  that  are 
faithful.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  giving  life 
eternal.  In  this  wonderful  age  the  East 
is  enlightened,  the  West  is  fragrant,  and 
everywhere  the  soul  inhales  the  holy  per¬ 
fume.  The  sea  of  the  unity  of  mankind 
is  lifting  up  its  waves  with  joy  ;  for  there 
is  real  communication  between  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  men.  The  banner  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  uplifted,  and  men  see  it-, 
and  are  assured  with  the  knowledge  that 
tliis  is  a  new  day.  This  js  a  new  cycle 
of  human  power.  All  the  horizons  of  the 
world  are  luminous,  and  the  world  will 
“become  indeed  as  a  garden  and  a  paradise. 

It  is  the  hour  of  unity  of  the  sons  of  men, 
and  a  drawing  together  of  all  races  and 
all  classes.  You  are  loosed  from  ancient 
superstitions  which  have  kept  men 
ignorant,  destroying  the  foundations  of 
true  humanity.  The  gift  of  God  to  this 
enlightened  age  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
oneness  of  mankind  and  the  fundamental 
oneness  of  religion.  War  shall  cease  be¬ 
tween  nations,  and  by  the  will  of  God  the 
-Most  Great  Peace  shall  oome  ;  the  worid 
will  be  seen  as  a  new  world,  and  all  men 
shall  live  as  brothers.  In  the  days  of  old 
an  instinct  for  warfare  was  developed  in 
the  struggle  with  wild  animals  ;  tliis  is  no 
longer  necessary ;  nay,  rather,  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  mutual  understanding  are  seen 
to  produce  the  greatest  welfare  of  man¬ 
kind.  Enmity  is  now  the _  result  of  pre¬ 
judice  only.  In  the  “Hidden  Words 
Baha’u’llah  says,  “Justice  is  to  be  loved 
above  all.”  Praise  be  t-o  God,  in  this 
country  the  standard  of  justice  has  been 
raised  ;  a  great  effort  is  being  made  to 
give  all  souls  an  equal  and  a  true  ’"■lace. 
This  is  the  desire  of  all  noble  natures. 
This  is  to-day  the  teaching  for  the  East 
and  for  tile  West;  therefore,  the  East 
and  the  West  will  ^derstand  each  other 
and  reverence  each  other,  and  embrace 
like  long-parted  lovers  who  have  found 
each  other.  There  is  one  God  ;  mankind 
is  one  ;  and  the  foundations  of  religion 
are  one.  Let  us  worship  him  and  give 
praise  for  all  Jiis  great  prophets  and  mes¬ 
sengers  who  have  manifested  his  bright¬ 
ness  and  glory.  The  blessing,  of  the  Ver¬ 
nal  One  be  with  you  in  all  his  riches,  that 
each  soul  according  to  his  measure  may 
take  freely  of  him  !  Amen. 

Mr.  Campbell :  I  tliink  you  will  prob- 
ablv  agree  with  me  that  tliis  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  as  well  as  a  unique  occasion,  and 
that  what  we  have  been  listening  to  in 
that  brief  message  uttered  by  a  spiritual 
teacher  from  the  East  is  in  spirit  the 
same  message  that  you  are  listening  toon 
the  authority  of  Jesus  week  by  week.  It 
is  a  (Treat  time,  a  time  of  the  drawmg- 
tegether  of  all  people.  East  and  West 
join  hands  in  the  City  Temple  to-night. 

The  service  closed  with  the  doxology 
and  benediction. 


The  Bahai  Movement  in  America. 

Amazing  Results  of  the  Teachings  of  Baha9  o’  llah. 


“  I  am  Very.  Happy.” 

After  the  service,'  in  tlie  City  Temple 
vestry,  Abdul  Baha  wrote  a  few  sentenoes 
in  Persian  in  the  pulpit  Bible  and  added 
liis  signature.  The  following  is  a  trans¬ 
lation : — 

“This  book  is  the  Holy  Book  of 
God,  of  celestial  inspiration.  It  is  the 
Bible  of  Salvation,  the  noble  Gospel.  It 
is  the  mystery  of  the  Kingdom  and  its 
light.  It  is  the  Divine  Bounty,  si<m  of 
tlie  guidance  of  God. — Abdu’i  Baha 
Abbas.” 

Asked  his  impressions  of  the  service, 
AbdHl  Balia  replied :  “  It  is  an  assembly 
which  is  turned  to  God.  The  light  of 
guidance  is  shining  luminous  here.  The 
bounty  of  the  Kingdom  was  spread,  and 
ah  hearts  were  praying  to  God.”  As  he 
took  his  departure,  Abdul  Baha  said  in 
English,  “  I  am  very  happy.”  So  were  we 
all  l 

Ausebx  DiweoN. 


In  reviewing  the  tangible  and  practical 
work  which  has  resulted  in  America  from 
the  Bahai  propaganda  of  the  last  few 
years,  it  may  be  well  to  preface  the  ac¬ 
count  with  a  brief  history  of  the  cause  in 
the  Western  hemisphere. 

The  movement  dates  from  1893,  when 
the  World’s  Fair  in  Chicago  brought  to 
America  representatives  of  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  and  one  of  the  features  of 
which  was  the  Parliament  of  Religions. 
This  insight  into  the  broader  aspect  of 
.religion  opened  the  way  to  the  Message 
of  Unity,  which  was  given  by  an  Oriental 
believer  to  a  little  band  in  Chicago.  From 
this  small  beginning,  just  eighteen  years 
ago,  the  cause  has  spread  until  now  from 
Maine  to  California  and  from  Michigan 
to  Florida — actually  fram  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  and  from  the  Great  Lakes 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — there  are  believers 
and  assemblies,  all  working  industriously 
in  the  spread  of  the  teachings.  The  cen¬ 
sus  of  1910  shows  officially  twenty-four 
assemblies,  with  1,280  members.  Since 
these  figures  were  compiled  it  may  safely 
be  said  that  the  number  has  doubled,  as 
every  week  brings  reports  of  new  assem¬ 
blies  formed  and  older  bodies  augmented. 

It  is  difficult  to  write  history  while  it  is 
being  made,  or  to  figure  on  the  strength 
of  a  growing  movement ;  but  these  statis¬ 
tics  are  sufficiently  general  to  serve  as  an 
indication  of  what  is  being  done. 

Particular  Features 

differentiating  this  movement  from  any 
other  are  .numerous.  Among  them  may 
be  mentioned  a  few.  Perhaps  the  foremost 
is  that  teachers  and  missionaries  have 
been  sent  from  the  East  to  the  West,  thus 
reversing  the  usual  order  of  things. 
Furthermore,  these  teachers,  in  common 
with  all  working  in  the  cause,  accept  and 
receive  no  money  for  their  services,  as  it 
is  a  cardinal  principle  of  the  Bahai  teach¬ 
ings  that  teaching  is  to  be  “  without 
money  and  without  price — Freely  ye  have 
received,  freely  give.”  And  so  with  no 
paid  clergy,  no  expense  fund,  no  dues, 
and  only  the  free  and  voluntary  offerings 
of  some  of  the  believers,  to  cover  print¬ 
ing,  postage,  and  necessary  expenses,  the 
work  has  grown  and  is  advancing  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Again,  there  has  been 
a  return  of  personal  workers  sent  from 
£he  West  to  the  East.  Messrs.  Sydney 
Sprague,  Hooper  Harris,  Harlan  F.  Ober, 
Charles  Mason  Remey,  and  Howard 
Struven  are  among  those  who  have  gone 
from  America  to  India  to  spread  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  unity  and  brotherhood  in  recent 
.  years. 

The  Method  of  Teaching 

is  new,  being  based  upon  the  power  of 
love  and  not  upon  argument.  It  is  con¬ 
structive  and  not  destructive,  admitting 
the  truth  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  all  revealed  religion,  and  using  that  as 
a  basis  for  the  development  of  the  fuller 
revelation  which  unites  all  faiths  into  one 
belief  in  God.  Further  than  this,  the 
Bahai  principle  is  to  all  mankind :  “  Live 
the  Life.”  If  the  seeker  is  a  Christian, 
the  message  is  to  follow  the  teachings  of 
the  Bible-  literally  ;  the  Jew  is  to  return 
to  his  scriptural  faith ;  the  Mohammedan 
to  the  principles  of  the  Koran,  etc.,  leav¬ 
ing  aside  the  man-made  theology  and  con¬ 
sequent  differences  ;  -it  is  a  common  ex¬ 
perience  for  Bahai  teachers  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  to  have  it  said  that  this 
teaching  is  just  like  their  own. 

With  a  propaganda  reaching  all  classes 
and  offering  no  worldly  advantages,  the 
revelation  of  Baha’o’llali  literally  fulfils 
the  prophecy  in  Eccles.  iv.,  14:  “  For 
out  of  prison  he  cometli  to  reign ; 
whereas  also  he  that  is  born  in  his  king¬ 
dom  becometh  poor.”  Therefore,  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  many  large  activi¬ 
ties  will  have  been  undertaken,  and  more 
particularly  since  the  Bahai  principle  is 
to  work  with  and  encourage  others  in  all 
good  movements,  such  as  charity,  educa¬ 
tion,  etc.  However,  the  record  is  a  strong 
one.  as  will  be  seen. 

Pre-eminent  in  the  achievements  of  the 
Bahais  of  America  is  the  Mashrak-El- 
Azkar — literally 

“Dswning-Place  of  Prayer” 

— which  is  planned  for  Chicago,  and  in 
which  the  believers  throughout  the  country 
are  uniting.  A  tract  of  land,  admir¬ 
ably  suited  for  the  purpose,  has  been  pur¬ 
chased,  on  the  Lake-front,  at  a  cost  of 


this  Chicago  Mashrak-El-Azkar.  There 
have  been  three  conventions,  held  annually 
in  Chicago,  at  which  representatives  from 
the  various  Assemblies  have  been  present, 
and  the  planning  conducted  at  these 
gatherings  has  been  marked  by  its  har¬ 
mony  and  absolute  unity.  Men  and 
women  have  gladly  volunteered  their  ser¬ 
vices  for  such  work  as  has  been  necessary, 
so  that  much  of  the  enterprise  has  been  of 
a  personal  nature,  beside  the  moneys 
raised  for  the  actual  land  purchase. 

A  word  concerning  the  Mashrak-El- 
Azkar  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 
This  contemplates  a  series  of  buildings, 
in  spacious  grounds,  one  of  which  is  to  be 
a  place  of  worship,  for  prayer  and  medi¬ 
tation,  opened  freely  to  all,  regardless  of 
race,  colour,  or  creed.  Here  there  are  to 
be  no  sermons  or  regular  services.  Teach¬ 
ing  is  apart  from  the  function  of  this 
spiritual  centre.  Other  buildings  are  to 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  school,  a  university, 
a  home  for  the  aged,  a  refuge  for  orphans, 
a  hospital  and  a  hospice.  Thus  the 
spiritual  and  material  needs  of  the  com¬ 
munity  will  be  served.  Eventually  there 
is  to  be  a  Mashrak-El-Azkar  in  every 
community — now  all  are  joining  in  the 
completion  of  this  first  centre  in  the  “West. 

A  direct  outgrowth  of  the  Bahai  propa¬ 
ganda  is  the  organisation  known  as  the 
Persian-American  Educational  Society, 
which  has  extended  its  activities  into  the 
Orient,  and  during  its  existence,  covering 
a  period  of  less  than  two  years,  has 
assumed  such  importance  as  to  make  a 
change  in  name  and  scope  desirable ;  so 
that  in  a  short  time  it  will  become  the 


32,500  dols.  (£6,500).  Of  this  sum  the 
greater  portion  has  been  paid,  and  more 
recently  additional  holdings  have  been 
secured,  completing  an  ideal  site.  It  is 
hoped  that  within  the  next  six  months 
this  entire  tract  will  have  been  paid  for 
and  the  erection  of  a  suitable  house  of 
worship  thereon  will  bo  commenced  at 
once.  A  very  notable  feature  of  this  work 
is  that  for  the  first  time  in  history  the 
Orient  has  sent  money  to  the  Occident, 
as  more  than  5,000  dols.  (£1,000)  in  cash 
has  been  contributed  by  the  Bahais  in 
Persia  and  other  parts  of  the  East  for 


Orient-Occident  Unity, 

with  a  function  unique  and  yet  essential 
in  the  world’s  development.  The  society 
was  first  planned  as  a  means  of  assisting 
the  work  of  the  Tarbiat  School  in  Teheran, 
Persia — the  first  public,  non-sectarian 
educational  institution  in  that  ancient 
Empire.  Active  members  to  the  extent  oi 
nearly  a  hundred  now  maintain  as  manj 
scholarships  in  that  school,  thus  providing 
for  the  education  along  modern  lines,  and 
without  expense,  of  worthy  Persian 
youths,  regardless  of  their  religions  affilia¬ 
tions  or  caste.  The  education  of  girls  has 
also  been  undertaken  in  this  connection  ; 
furthermore,  several  young  men  and  ono 
young  girl — the  first  of  her  sex — have 
come  to  this '  country  for  the  purpose  of 
seeking  an  education  along  •  occidental 
lines,  as  a  direct  result  of  the  work  of 
the  society.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
associate  members  co-operating  in  the 
general  work.  The  development  of  this 
society  has  assumed  the  proportions  of 
unity  between  the  East  and  the  West, 
along  commercial,  scientific,  industrial,  as 
well  as  educational  lines,  and  the  prospec¬ 
tus  of  the  Orient-Occident  Unity  has  the 
approval  of  men  and  women  who  are  re¬ 
cognised  authorities  in  an  international 
sense.  This  is  not  a  Bahai  activity  in 
any  limited  sense,  as  all  who  are  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  objects  of  the  society  are 
welcomed  as  co-workers.  But  in  its  broad 
scope,  in  the  fact  that  it  seeks  no  gain 
for  individual,  church,  or  country,  that 
its  officers  serve  without  compensation 
and  wholly  for  altruistic  reasons,  the 
society  is  essentially  a  product  of  the 
Bahai  movement,  and  its  founders  are 
willing  to  turn  the  organisation  over  to 
members  who  will  carry  out  its  aims  with¬ 
out  .requiring  its  identification  with  the 
cause,  which,  in  the  final  analysis,  con¬ 
cerns  only  the  spiritual  aspect. 

A  magazine, 

“The  Star  of  the  West,” 

issued  every  nineteen  days,  is  published 
in  Chicago  as  the  official  organ  of  the 
Bahais  and  of  the  Mashrak-El-Azkar 
work.  This  paper  has  a  subscription  of 
several  thousands ;  one-lialf  of  eacli  num¬ 
ber  is  in  Persian,  and  a  largo  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  subscribers  are  from  the 
Orient.  This  makes  a  new  and  tangible 
tie  between  the  East  and  the  West.  The 
editors  volunteer  their  services  ;  the  paper 
is  in  its  second  volume,  and  is  improving 
constantly. 

Another  organ  has  recently  been 
started,  the  “Bulletin  of  the  Persian- 
American  Education  Society.”  This,  as 
its  title  suggests,  is  the  organ  of  the 
society  named.  A  conference  of  the 
P.A.E.S  was  held  in  1911  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  sessions  being  conducted  in  the 
hall  of  the  public  library.  The  “  Bulle¬ 
tin  ”  reproduces  monthly  the  speeches  de¬ 
livered  at  this  conference,  with  items  of 
current  news.  As  an  indication  of  the 
scope  of  the  educational  work,  nearly  500 
letters  were  received  and  translated  from 
the  Orient  during  the  past  ten  months. 
Commercial  bodies  have  been  organised 
in  Persia,  largely  capitalised,  to  encour¬ 
age  commerce  with  the  Occident. 

In  addition  to  these  larger  activities, 
each  of  the  Assemblies  ably  conducts  its 
own  workings,  reaching  out  and  helping, 
circles  cf  influence.  A  large  number  of 
teachers  instruct  all  inquirers  at  the  nail* 
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of  meeting-places  ;  others  travel  through¬ 
out  the  country  giving  the  glad  tidings. 
At  numerous  points  there  exist  hospices, 
where  travellers  may  be  entertained  at 
moderate  rates  or  without  charge  if  need 
be.  When  it  is  considered  that  all  this 
is  done  by  those  in  moderate  circum¬ 
stances,  and  without  any  resources  other 
than  their  own  contributions,  the  import¬ 
ance  and  scope  of  the  work  and  its  tine 
meaning  in  these  utilitarian  days  will  be 
realised.  In  the  most  important  sense 
the  Bahai  propaganda  is  conducted  along 
the  lines  of  apostolic  Christian  teaching. 

An  account  of  the  workings  of  the 
cause  would  not  be  complete  without  men¬ 
tioning  the 

Work  of  Publishing. 

From  a  few  pamphlets  ten  years  ago,  the 
bibliography  of  the  cause  has  grown  until 
to-day  there  are  a  number  of  volumes  and  j 
many  pamphlets.  The  latter  have  largely  ! 
been  issued  by  the  believers,  in  most  cases 


those  who  have  visited  Abdul  Baba  at 
Akka,  and  who  chronicle  their  experiences 
and  teachings  given.  The  books  have 
mostly  been  issued  by  the  Chicago  Pub¬ 
lishing  Board,  in  whose,  activities  a 
devoted  family  is  conspicuous.  At  a  heavy 
financial  burden  books  have  been  got 
ont  and  sold  at  cost,  or  given  away 
where  seekers  are  unable  to  pay.  It  is 
contemplated  to  organise  an  Inter- 
Assembly  Board,  which  will  more  evenly 
divide  the  burden,  and  do  still  more 
effective  work. 

Each  assembly  directs  its  own  affairs, 
and  an  Inter-Assembly  Unity  Committee 
represents  the  medium  of  promulgating 
larger  issues,  while  the  “  .Star  of  the 
West  ”  knits  all  together.  Above,  beyond, 
and  underlying  all  is  the  power  of  the 
word,  through  Abdul  Balia,  the  centre  of 
the  covenant,  and  to  whom  all  look  for 
instruction,  inspiration,  and  initiative. 

Jos.  H.  Hannen. 


yourselves  ?  ’  They  told  him  of  the  subject 
of  their  quarrel,  and  he  said.  ‘  Do  not 
heat  yourselves  by  fighting,  but  come  into 
my  garden  hard  by,  for  I  have  all  the 
fruits  which  you  mention.’  So  the}-  went, 
and  presently  he  brought  them  a  large 
dish  full  of  bundles  of  grapes.  ‘  There,’ 
said  he,  giving  one  to  the  Arab,  1  is  thy 
ey> uib  ;  and  there,’  to  the  Turk,  '  thy 
u:um  ;  and  there,’  to  the  Persian,  ‘  thy 
.anttur ;  and  there,’  to  the  Englishman, 

1  thy  grapes.’  That  man  is  like  the  Bahai.” 

On  another  occasion  Mirza  Hosseyn  is 
asked  to  explain  the  secret  of  his  radiant 
cheerfulness.  Mirza  Hosseyn  replied  :  — 

“  Sometimes  we  Bahais  have  surface 
troubles,  but  they  cannot  touch  our 
happiness.  Tlio  heart  of  those  who  belong 
to  the  Malekoot  (the  kingdom)  is  like  the 
sea  ;  when  the  wind  is  rough  it  troubles 
the  surface  of  the  water,  but  two  metres 
down  there  is  perfect  calm  and  clear¬ 
ness." 

“  But  what  do  you  really  mean  by 
Bahai?”  asked  one  who  was  present. 

“  1  will  tell  you.”  Mirza  Hosseyn  re¬ 
plied,  “  what  the  Master  said  when  some¬ 
one  asked  him.  To  be  a  Balioi  simply 
means  to  be  a  follower  of  Baha,  and  to  be 
a  follower  of  Baha  simply  means  to  love 
all  the  world,  to  love  humanity  and  to  try 
to  serve  it.  To  work  for  the  universal 
peace  and  for  the  universal  brotherhood. 
That,  0  Excellency,  is  to  be  a  Bahai.” 


The  Vanishing  of  the  Veil, 

Abdul  Balia  at  St.  John’s,  Westminster,  London. 
Archdeacon  Wilberforce’s  Welcome. 


(From  “  The  Christian  Commonwealth, ’ ’  September  20,  1911.) 


Eighteen  months  ago  Archdeacon 
Wilberforce,  who  had  been  watching  the 
Bahai  movement  for  some  time  with  in¬ 
terest,  sent  a  message  to  Abdul  Baha. 
"  We  are  all  one,”  he  said,  “  there,  behind 
the  veil.”  And  Abdul  Baha  replied  from 
his  home  in  Akka,  “  Tell  him  the  veil  is 
very  thin,  and  it  will  vanish  quite.” 

All  who  were  present  in  St.  John’s, 
Westminster,  last  Sunday  evening,  could 
not  fail  to  realise  that  the  veil  was 
vanishing.  Archdeacon  Wilberforce’s 
beautiful  intercessory  service  was  a 
means  to  that  end.  He  asked  that  each 
one  in  the  vast  congregation  should  at  that 
time  put  away  all  selfish  thought  and  use 
all  energy  in  prayer  for  those  in  trouble. 
“  Will  you  bear  upon  your  heart,”  he  said, 
“  a  mother  ill  in  India.”  Then  followed  a 
graphic  description  of  the  circumstances, 
until  each  felt  the  loneliness  of  the  sick 
woman  and  the  keen  anxiety  of  the  daugh¬ 
ter  hastening  to  her  side.  So  the  spirit  of 
unity  was  spread  abroad. 

Then  Wilbexforce  told  of  the 

teacher — “  Master  ”  he  called  him — who 
had  come  to  London  to  emphasise  unity, 
and  who  was  present  that  evening  at  St. 
John’s  to  proclaim  the  meaning  of  it. 
•-  Whatever  our  views,”  the  Archdeacon 
N  said,  “  we  shall,  I  am  sure,  unite  in  wel¬ 
coming  a  man  who  has  been  for  forty  years 
a  prisoner  for  the  cause  of  brotherhood  and 
love.” 

Abdul  Baha  is  not  an  orator  or  even  a 
preacher,  but,  in  view  of  all  he  stands  for, 
we  -are  keenly  interested  in  everything  he 
has  to  say. 

Full  of  expectation,  the  congregation 
waited  when  the  Archdeacon  for  a  brief 
moment  left  the  church.  Divested  of  his 
white  surplice,  he  returned  with  Abdul 
Baha.  All  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  leader 
of  the  Bahai  movement.  In  his  custo¬ 
mary  Eastern  robe  and  head-dress,  walking 
hand  in  hand  with  a  leader  of  the  West, 
it  did  indeed  seem  that  the  veil  was 
vanishing. 

Down  the  aisle  they  passed  to  the 
bishop’s  chair,  which  had  been  placed  in 
front  of  the  altar  for  Abdul  Baha. 
Standing  at  the  lectern,  Archdeacon  Wil¬ 
berforce  introduced  the  “  wonderful  ” 
visitor.  He  told  of  his  life  in  prison,  of 
his  sufferings  and  bravery,  of  his  self- 
sacrifice,  of  his  clear  and  shining  faith. 
He  voiced  his  own  belief  that  religion  is 
one,  as  God  is  love. 

Then  Abdul  Baha  tosc.  Speaking  very 
clearly,  with  wonderful  intonations  in  his 
voice  and  using  his  hands  freely,  it  seemed 
to  those  who  listened  almost  as  if  they 
grasped  his  meaning,  though  he  spoke  in 
Persian.  When  he  had  finished,  Arch¬ 
deacon  Wilberforce  read  the  translation  of 
his  address. 

His  theme  was  the  Character  of  the 
Manifestations  of  God.  He  said  that  God 
the  Infinite  could  not  be  comprehended  of 
man ;  that  whatever  man  understands  of 
God  is  born  of  his  Imagination.  For 
illustration  he  pointed  to  the  mineral, 
which  does  not  comprehend  the  vegetable, 
«as  the  vegetable  cannot  understand  the 
animal.  So  the  animal  cannot  reach  the 
intelligence  of  humanity.  Neither,  he 


said,  is  it  possible  for  man,  a  created 
being,  to  understand  the  Almighty 
Creator.  Nevertheless,  the  perfection  and 
qualifications  of  God  are  s<?en  in  every 
created  being  and  in  the  most  perfect  beings 
in  the  most  perfect  manner.  In  the 
manifestations  of  God  Abdul  Balia  likened 
these  qualities  to  the  rays  of  the  sun 
focussed  in  a  mirror.  If  we  claim  that 
the  sun  is  seen  in  the  mirror  we 
do  not  mean  that  the  whole  sun  has 
descended  from  the  holy  heights  of 
heaven  and  entered  into  the  mirror  ;  that 
is  impossible.  The  Eternal  Nature  is  seen 
in  the  manifestations,  and  its  light  and 
splendour  are  visible  in  extreme  glory. 
Therefore  men  have  always  been  taught 
and  led  by  the  prophets  of  God.  The 
prophets  of  God  are  the  mediators  of 
God.  All  the  prophets  and  messengers 
have  come  from  one  Holy  Spirit  and  bear 
the  message  of  God,  suited  to  the  age  in 
which  they  appear. 

It  is  the  One  Light  in  them,  .and  they 
are  one  with  each  other.  But  the  eternal 
does  not  become  phenomenal,  neither  can 
the  phenomenal  become  eternal.  St. 
Paul,  the  great  apostle,  said,  “  We  all, 
with  open  face,  beholding  as  in  a  mirror 
the  glory  of  God,  are  changed  into  the 
same  image,  from  glory  to  glory.” 

Then,  raising  his  hands,  Abdul  Baha 
prayed:  ‘‘Oh  God,  the  Forgiver !  0 
Heavenly  Educator !  This  assembly  is 
adorned  with  the  mention  of  thy  holy 
name.  Thy  children  turn  their  face  to¬ 
wards  thy  kingdom.  Hearts  are  mads, 
happy  and  souls  are  comforted.  Merciful 
God!  Cause  us  to  repent  of  our  'short¬ 
comings  !  Accept  us  in  thy  heavenly 
kingdom  and  give  unto  us  an  abode  where 
there  shall  be  no  error.  Give  us  peace. 
Give  us  knowledge,  and  open  unto  us  the 
gates  of  heaven. 

“  Thou  art  the  Giver  of  all !  Thou  art 
the  Forgiver  !  Thou  art  the  Merciful !  ” 

The  final  note  of  a  real  chord  of  har- 
mony'  was  struck  when  Archdeacon  Wilber¬ 
force  asked  that  Abdul  Baha  would  pro¬ 
nounce  the  Benediction.  “  I  think  we 
should  take  it  kneeling,”  he  said. 

Who  shall  say  that  the  veil  is  not 
vanishing  ? 

P.  S. 


A  Bahai  Parable. 

The  following  stoTy  is  told  by  Mirza 
Hosseyn,  one  of  the  martyr  saints  of 
Bahaism,  as  it  is  interpreted  in  Miss 
Stevens’s  very  striking  novel,  “  The 
Mountain  of  God.” 

“Four  men — a  Turk,  a  Persian,  an 
Arab,  and  an  Englishman — were  walking 
toward  a  certain  town.  As  they  were 
travelling  on  the  same  road  they  made 
friends,  though  they  could  only  speak  a 
few  words  of  the  others’  languages.  Pre¬ 
sently  the  discussion  fell  on  what  they 
should  buy  in  the  town  for  supper.  The 
Turk  said,  ‘  One  thing  I  shall  need  after 
this  thirsty  journey,  and  that  is  us  urn.’ 
‘  No,’  said  the  Persian,  ‘  we  must  buy 
angur,  and  no  strange  thing.’  '  I  will  eat 
neither,’  said  the  Arab  ;  1  my  soul  craves 
for  eynab.’  ‘  You  are  fools,’  said  the 
Englishman  ;  ‘  it  is  the  season  for  grapes 
— why  not  refresh  ourselves  with  them  ?  ‘ 
From  discussion  they  fell  into  a  quarrel, 
and  from  quarrelling  they  oame  to  blows. 
Then  a  stranger  came  up  and  said,  ‘Oh, 
my  friends !  why  are  you  disputing  among 


Farewell  to  Abdul  Baha. 

Impressive  Meeting  in  London. 

Between  three  and  four  hundred  repre¬ 
sentative  people  met  in  the  hall  of  the 
Passmore  Edwards’  Settlement,  Tavistock 
Place,  on  Friday  evening,  September  28, 
to  bid  farewell  to  Abdul  Baha  Abbas  on 
the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Paris.  Arriv¬ 
ing  in  London  on  Monday  evening,  Sep¬ 
tember  4,  he  has  spent  a  happy  and  busy 
four  weeks  in  our  midst.  Except  for  a 
brief  visit  to  Bristol  last  week,  he  re¬ 
mained  at  97,  Cadogan  Gardens.  His 
time  was  mainly  occupied  in  interviews 
with  people  who  wished  to  meet  him.  These 
included  not  a  few  whose  names  are  house¬ 
hold  words  in  this  country,  and  some  tra¬ 
velled  long  distances  to  see  him. 

A  beautiful  spirit  prevailed  on  Friday 
evening.  The  atmosphere  was  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  an  ordinary  meeting 
or  religious  gathering.  Everyone  present 
was  enriched  by  the  lofty  spiritual  tone  of 
the  proceedings ;  the  notes  struck  were  all 
in  the  direction  of  brotherhood,  unity, 
peace.  While  a  'report  of  the  speeches 
would  give  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the 
effect  produced,  yet  they  were  so  well- 
conceived,  so  sincere,  so  exquisitely 
phrased  as  to  be  all  worthy  of  reproduc¬ 
tion.  Among  others,  Ameer  Ali  Syed  wrote 
regretting  his  inability  to  be  present,  and 
Archdeacon  Wilberforce  sent  affectionate 
greetings. 

After  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  prayers  for 
Unity  of  Baha’o’llah  and  Gelasius  (V . 
century),  Professor  Michael  Sadler  spoke 
as  follows:  — 

We  have  met  together  to  bid  farewell 
to  Abdul  Baha,  and  to  thank  God  for  his 
example  and  teaching,  and  for  the  power 
of  his  prayers  to  bring  Light  into  confused 
thought,  Hope  into  the  place  of  dread, 
Faith  where  doubt  was,  and  into  troubled 
hearts  the  Love  which  overmasters  self- 
seeking  and  fear.  Though  we  all,  among 
ourselves,  in  our  devotional  allegiance, 
have  our  own  individual  loyalties,  to  all 
of  us  Abdul  Baha  brings,  and  has  brought, 
a  message  of  unity,  of  sympathy,  and  of 
peace.  He  bids  us  all  be  real  and  true 
in  what  we  profess  to  i  believe ;  and  to 
treasure  above  everything  the  Spirit  be¬ 
hind  the  form.  With  him  we  bow  before 
the  hidden  name,  before  that  which  is  of 
every  life  the  Inner  Life  !  He  bids  us  wor¬ 
ship  in  fearless  loyalty  to  our  own  faith, 
but  with  ever  stronger  yearning  after 
union,  brotherhood,  and  love ;  so  turning 
ourselves  in  spirit,  and  with  our  whole 
heart,  that  we  may  enter  more  into  the 
mind  of  God,  which  is  above  class,  above 
race,  and  beyond. time. 

Prof.  Sadler  concluded  with  a  beautiful 
prayer  of  James  Martineau. 

Mr.  Eric  Hammond  said  the  Bahai 
movement  stood  for  unity :  one  God,  one 
people;  a  myriad  gouIs  manifesting  the 
divine  unity,  a  unity  so  complete  that  no 
difference  of  colour  or  creed  could  possibly 
differentiate  between  one  manifestation  of 
God  and  another,  and  a  sympathy  so  all- 
embracing  as  to  include  the  very  lowest, 
meanest,  shabbiest  of  men ;  unity,  sym¬ 
pathy,  brotherhood,  leading  up  to  a  con¬ 
cord  *  universal.  He  concluded  with  a 
saying  of  Baha’o’llah,  that  the  divine 
cause  of  universal  good  oould  not  be 
limited  to  either  East  or  West. 

Miss  Alice  Buckton  said  we  were  stand¬ 
ing  at  one  of  the  springtimes  of  the  world, 
and  from  that  assembly  of  representatives 
of  thought  and  work  and  love  would  go 
out  all  over  the  world  influences  making 
for  unity  and  brotherhood.  The  complete 


equality  c*f  men  and  women  was  one  of  the 
chief  notes  of  Bahai  teaching. 

Sir  Richard  Stapley  pointed  out  that 
unity  must  not  be  sought  in  the  forms  and 
externals  of  religion,  but  in  the  inner 
spirit.  In  Persia  there  had  been  such  an 
impulse  towards  real  unity  as  was  a  rebuke 
to  this  so-called  Christian  country. 

Mr.  Claude  Montefiore,  ns  a  Jew,  re¬ 
joiced  in  the  growth  of  the  spirit -of  unity, 
and  regarded  that  meeting  as  prophetic  of 
the  better  time  to  come,  and  in  some  sense 
a  fulfilment  of  the  idea  expressed  by  one 
who  fell  ns  a  martyr  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  Sir  Thomas  Move,  who  wrote  of  the 
great  Church  of  the  Utopians,  in  which 
all  varieties  of  creeds  gathered  together, 
having  a  service  and  liturgy  that  expressed 
•the  higher  unity,  while  admitting  special 
loyalties. 

Mrs.  Stannard  dwelt  on  what  that  meet¬ 
ing  and  the  sentiments  expressed  meant  to 
the  East,  especially  to  the  women,  whoso 
condition  it  was  difficult  for  the  West  to 
understand.  Tamaddon-ul-Molk  testified 
to  the  unifying  effect  the  Bahai  movement 
had  had  in  Persia,  and  of  the  wonderful 
way  in  which  it  had  spread  to  America 
and  other  countries. 

Address  by  Abdul  Baba. 

Then  “the  Master”  rose  to  give  his 
farewell  address.  An  impressive  figure, 
the  face  rather  worn,  but  the  eyes  full  of 
animation,  he  stood  for  about  fifteen 
minutes,  speaking  in  soft,  musical 
Persian.  From  time  to  time  he  gently 
stroked  his  white  beard,  and,  with  hands 
extended,  palms  upwards,  he  closed  with 
a  prayer  :  — 

"  O  noble  friends  and  seekers  for  tlio 
Kingdom  of  God  !  God  be  praised  !  we  see 
the  light  of  love  is  shining  in  the  East 
and  the  West  ;  and  the  tent  of  intercourse 
is  raised  in  the  centre  of  the  world  for  the 
drawing  together-  of  hearts  and  souls.  The 
call  of  the  Kingdom  is  gone  all  over  the 
world.  The  annunciation  of  the  world's 
Universal  Peace  has  enlightened  the 
world’s  conscience.  My  hope  is  that  by 
the  zeal  and  ardour  of  the  pure-hearted, 
the  darkness  of  hatred  and  differences  will 
be  entirely  abolished,  and  the  light  of  love 
and  unity  will  shine  more  brightly.  This 
world,  shall  become  a  new  world.  Things 
material  will  become  the  mirror  of  tlio 
Kingdom.  Human  hearts  will  meet  and 
embrace  each  other.  The  whole  world 
shall  become  as  a  man’s  native  country  ; 
and  different  races  shall  be  counted  as  one 
race.  Then  disputes  and  differences  will 
vanish,  and  the  Divine  Beloved  will  be 
revealed  in  the  society  of  mankind.  It  is 
because  the  East  and  the  West  are  illu¬ 
mined  by  One  Sun,  all  races,  nations,  and 
creeds  are  the  servants  of  the  One  God. 
The  whole  earth  is  one  home,  and  all 
peoples  are  bathed  in  the  ocean  of  God’s 
mercy.  God  created  all.  He  gives  sus¬ 
tenance  to  all.  He  guides  and  trains  all 
under  the  shadow  of  his  bounty.  We  must 
follow  the  example  God  himself  gives  us, 
and  do  away  with  all  these  differences 
and  quarrels. 

“  Praise  be  to  God  !  the  signs  of  friend¬ 
ship  are  appearing,  and  a  proof  of  this  is 
that  to-day  I — an  Eastern — in  the  London 
of  the  West  have  received  extreme  kind¬ 
ness,  regard,  and  love,  and  I  am  deeply 
thankful  *nd  happy.  I  shall  never  forget 
this  time  I  have  spent  with  you.  I  leave 
you  with  extreme  regret,  and  with  prayers 
for  you,  that  all  the  beauty  of  the  King¬ 
dom  may  be  yours.” 

The  translation  of  the  valedictory  hav¬ 
ing  been  read  by  Professor  Sadler,  Abdul 
Baha  closed  the  'meeting  by  giving  his 
blessing  in  undulating  rhythmic  tones. 

By  the  time  these  lines  appear  Abdul 
Balia  Abbas  will  have  left  our  shores,  but 
the  memory  of  his  gracious  personality  is 
a  permanent  possession.  His  influence 
will  be  felt  for  many  days  to  come,  and 
has  already  done  much  to  promote  that 
union  of  East  and  West  for  which  many 
have  long  yearned. 


Abdul  Baha  in  Paris. 

Abdul  Baha  Abbas  spent  the  month  of 
October  in  Paris,  prior  to  his  departure 
for  Egypt.  In  his  quiet  apartments  in  the 
Avenue  de  Camoens  a  large  number  of 
Persians  gathered  round  him,  attracted 
from  different  parts  of  the  world  to  meet 
their  beloved  master.  The  gatherings  at 
his  apartments  proved  more  international 
than  were  those  in  London,  and  included 
Hindoos,  Parsees,  Persians,  Arabs,  Eng¬ 
lish,  French,  Germans,  and  Americans. 
P4re  Hyacinthe  Loyson  (Predicateur),  the 
well-known  preacher  and  teacher ;  M. 
Itemy  de  Gourmont,  the  writer  ;  M.  and 
Mme.  Mardrus,  the  poets,  M.  Bonet  Mau- 
rez  de  Plnstitut,  and  many  others,  were 
among  his  visitors.  The  French  Press 
commented  favourably  on  his  visit,  and 
several  papers  described  with  apprecia¬ 
tion  his  recent  activities  in  London.  Abdul 
Baha  looks  for  great  things  from  London 
and  expects  that  the  gradual  spiritual 
awakening  now  becoming  so  apparent  the 
world  over  will  in  many  respects  find  ita 
focus  in  the  British  metropolis. 

W.  Tcdoh  Pole. 
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The  Moslem  Campaign 

i  CONDUCTEDBYA  PARTY  OF 
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A  BOY  LEADER  AND  HIS  LIEUTENANTS 
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There  are  40,000,000  such  boys  as  ihese  in  Moslem  Lands 
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Special  Notice 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  American  Section  of  the  World’s  Sunday 
School  Association  held  in  Chicago  January  16, 

1914,  Mr.  Marion  Lawrance,  Joint  General  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  World’s  Association,  as  well  as  Gen¬ 
eral  Secretary  of  the  International  Sunday  School 
Association,  felt  it  necessary,  owing  to  the  very 
heavy  and  increasing  responsibilities  of  both  Asso¬ 
ciations,  to  resign  from  the  General  Secretary-  | 
ship  of  the  World’s  Work,  that  he  might  devote 
his  entire  time  to  the  International  work.  I 

Mr.  Lawrance’s  resignation  was  received  with  I 
great  regret,  but  the  World’s  Association  will 
continue  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  cooperation 
as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  to 
which  position  he  was  duly  elected. 

At  the  same  meeting,  Mr.  Frank  L.  Brown  was 
elected  Joint  General  Secretary  of  the  World’s 
Sunday  School  Association,  and  the  American 
headquarters  of  the  Association  were  officially 
transferred  from  Chicago  to  New  York.  After 
April  i,  1914,  communications  for  the  American 
Section  of  the  World’s  Sunday  School  Association 
should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Frank  L.  Brown,  General 
Secretary,  Metropolitan  Tower,  New  York  City. 
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The  Moslem  Campaign 

Preceding  the  World’s  Seventh  Sunday  School 
Convention,  which  was  held  in  Zurich,  Switzer¬ 
land,  last  July,  a  strong  Commission  of  twenty- 
four  able  Christian  statesmen  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Bishop  J.  C.  Hartzell  and  Dr.  b  M. 
Zwemer,  made  an  extensive  investigation  of  the 
Sunday  School  conditions,  needs  and  opportum- 
ties  in  Moslem  Lands. 

The  Commission  addressed  five  hundred  let¬ 
ters  to  Missionary  Boards  having  representatives 
in  Mohammedan  Lands  and  to  Missionaries  work¬ 
ing  in  those  fields.  This  letter  contained  an  ex¬ 
tensive  questionnaire,  asking  for  I"for.ma‘In°i1  S' 
to  the  condition  of  Moslem  childhood  and  its 
relation  to  Missionary  work,  including  tile  organ¬ 
ized  Sunday  School  and  kindred  methods  of 

Christian  teaching.  Suggestions  were  sought  as 
to  how  the  World’s  Sunday  School  Association 
might  aid  in  promoting  Sunday  School  orgamza- 
tion  and  .efficiency. 

The  investigation  revealed  the  fact  that  there 
are  more  than  30,000,000  Mohammedan  children, 
practically  all  of  whom  are  living  in  the  most  de¬ 
moralizing  environments.  Under  present  IvMen 
teachings,  to  rear  a  pure-minded  child  is  almost 
impossible  and  unknown.  There  is  a  lamentable 
lack  of  children’s  literature,  and  a  startling  per 
centage  of  illiteracy,  ignorance  and  superstition. 

Considering,  therefore,  the  prevalent  conditions 
and  crving  needs  of  these  helpless  children  in 
Moslem  Lands,  and  finding  that  the  way  would 
be  clear  to  present  this  information  first-hand 
in  America  to  even  a  greater  number  of  people 
than  heard  it  at  Zurich,  a  Tour  of  twelve  ct  .es 

was  arranged  under  the  auspices  of  the  Worlds 
Sunday  School  Association,  and  the  dates  of  1  cb- 
ruarv  2-11,  1914,  will  stand  forever  to  mark  the 
laying  of  a  strong  foundation  for  the  future  up¬ 
lift  of  Islam’s  Childhood. 
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Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  Tour  was  twofold: 

1st.  Educational. 

2nd.  Financial. 

On  every  possible  occasion  the  Tour  Party  en¬ 
deavored  to  give  out  the  most  recent  and  vital  in¬ 
formation  concerning  present  needs  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  Moslem  Lands,  and  at  each  point  vis¬ 
ited  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  that,  from  the 
Educational  standpoint  alone,  the  Tour  was  well 
worth  while ;  but  in  addition  to  the  inspiration  de¬ 
rived  by  the  workers  in  America,  a  larger  blessing 
was  made  possible,  through  their  gifts,  for  the 
childhood  of  Moslem  Lands. 

Tour  Party  and  Itinerary 

In  five  cities  the  entire  Tour  Party  took  part  in 
the  meetings;  in  the  other  seven  the  Party  was 
divided.  The  men  who  participated  are  as 
follows : 

Bishop  J.  C.  Hartzell, 

Dr.  S.  M.  Zwemer, 

Edward  Kirk  Warren 
William  A.  Peterson, 

Dr.  Charles  Telford  Erickson, 

Rev.  Stephen  van  R.  Trowbridge, 

Rev.  Charles  K.  Tracy, 

Marion  Lawrance, 

'  Frank  L.  Brown, 

Bert  Cashman. 

The  following  cities  were  covered  by  the  Tour 
Party  in  ten  days: 

Grand  Rapids, 

Detroit, 

Steubenville, 

Toledo, 

Wheeling, 

Columbus, 

Pittsburgh, 

Harrisburg, 

Philadelphia, 

Brooklyn, 

New  York, 

Poughkeepsie. 
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On  every  side  hearts  were  found  prepared  for 
the  message,  and  upon  no  similar  Tour  were  the 
speakers  more  conscious  of  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 


Commendable  Preparations 


While  the  preliminary  steps  for  this  Tour  were 
taken  at  the  Headquarters  Office  of  the  World’s 
Association,  a  large  measure  of  the  success  at¬ 
tained  is  due  to  the  efficient  management  and 
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faithful  service  of  the  Local  Committees  m  the 
cities  visited.  Literally  hundreds  of  columns  m 
til  secular  press  were  devoted  to  advance  pub- 
city  some  of  it  being  state,  and  nation-wide. 
Thousands  of  letters  and  special  announcements 
were  mailed  to  Sunday  School  workers:  posters 
were  hung  in  public  places;  special  meetings  were 
held  -  and,  at  no  small  personal  sacrifice,  the  va¬ 
rious  Local  Committees  labored  valiantly  to  bring 
about  the  success  of  the  Campaign. 

On  this  account,  therefore,  both  the  Tour  Party 
and  the  World's  Committee  desire  to  express 
hereby  their  sincere  appreciation  to  all  who  had 
anv  part  whatever  in  the  preparations  and  the 
carrying  out  of  the  Moslem  Campaign. 

Results  of  the  Campaign 
The  following  table  will  show  the  final  results 
of  the  Campaign: 

Cities  No.  Meet-  Total  Money 

Visited.  ings  Held.  Attendance.  Pledged 

Grand  Rapids...  5  2,065  *  5,599 

Toledo  3  800  2,6  177 

Steubenville  ...  2  1.000  1693  87 

laS  .  2  |»  1,306.30 

Harrisburg  .. .  •  ■  2  500  1,205.16 

•Pittsburgh  .  1  20  (seenote) 

ISS™  "  3  l',360  v/llO 

New  fork.':.':..  1  1.000  6179.41 

Poughkeepsie  ..  2  S00  2,23-1.75 

Totals  . 48  18,278  $44,902.92 

•On  account  of  Mr.  Sunday’s  evangelistic 
campaign,  no  public  meetings  were  held. 

Statistics 

In  Asia  the  following  countries  are  wholly  Mo¬ 
hammedan :  Arabia,  Persia,  Afghanistan,  Bok¬ 
hara  Khiva,  Baluchistan,  and  the  greater  part  ot 
Central  Asia,  except  Tibet.  In  China  there  are>  at 
the  lowest  estimate,  8,400,000  Moslems  ;m 
according  to  the  last  census,  66,577,247,  and  in 
Malaysia,  35,308,996. 
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Africa ,  according  to  Professor  D.  Westermann, 
has  42,000,000.  About  one-half  of  these  are  north 
of  the  twentieth  parallel  of  latitude,  but  Islam  is 
steadily  encroaching  upon  the  pagan  tribes,  and 
in  South  Africa  has  already  53,000  adherents. 
Missionaries  in  every  part  of  the  Continent  speak 
of  the  Moslem  problem  and  the  Moslem  peril. 

Opportunities  in  Moslem  Lands 
"Behold,  I  have  set  before  thee  on  open  door. 

Turkey:  “W.e  are  confronted  with  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  a  responsibility  never  before  faced  in 
the  same  peculiar  form,  and  in  the  san2®  degree, 
by  any  missionary  society.  .  ■  :  These  op¬ 

portunities  will  not  indefinitely  remain.  They  are 
ours  today.” — James  L.  Barton,  D.  D. 

Egypt:  “God  is  calling  us  to  special  effort  on 
behalf  of  Moslems  ...  by  doors  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  His  providence  has  opened  up,  and 
by  an  era  of  responsiveness  which  has  been 
ushered  in  through  the  manifest  operations  of 
His  Holy  Spirit  Today,  as  never  before,  there  is 
manifest  among  Moslems  an  interest  in  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  its  teachings.” — American  Mission  Re¬ 
port,  1912. 

Arabia:  “If  the  Church  rouses  itself  to  evan¬ 
gelize  Arabia,  Islam  is  doomed,  and  must  sooner 
or  later  take  its  place  among  the  religions  that 
have  preceded  it  in  the  land  of  the  Arab.  Rev. 
J.  C.  Young,  M.  D. 

Beginning  a  New  Era 

With  the  men  and  the  money  now  at  hand,  the 
World’s  Sunday  School  Association  will  begin 
at  once  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  Com¬ 
mission  No.  6  on  Moslem  Lands,  as  approved  at 
the  Zurich  Convention. 


In  closest  cooperation  with  existing  Missionary 
agencies  now  operating  in  those  fields,  the 
World’s  Executive  Committee,  through  its  foreign 
representatives  and  their  native  helpers,  will  be¬ 
gin  the  preparation  of  long-needed  literature,  the 
holding  of  conferences,  institutes  and  special 
meetings,  the  training  of  future  leaders,  and  the 
uplift  and  strengthening  generally  of  the  Sunday 
School  forces  now  at  work  in  Moslem  Lands. 


For  Further  Information 

One  of  the  very  best  ways  to  keep  informed  on 
the  development  of  Christianity  in  Moslem  Lands 
is  to  read  “The  Moslem  World,”  a  quarterly  mag¬ 
azine  of  exceptional  value,  edited  by  Samuel  M. 
Zwemer,  D.  D.,  of  Cairo,  Egypt.  For  twenty-four 
years  Dr.  Zwemer  has  kept  his  hand  upon  the 
pulse  of  Moslem  Lands.  His  knowledge  is  ex¬ 
pert  ;  his  vision  is  keen ;  he  speaks  with  au¬ 
thority. 

The  aim  of  “The  Moslem  World”  is  to  supply 
an  efficient  and  expert  quarterly  review  of  current 
events,  literature  and  thought  among  Mohamme¬ 
dans  as  they  affect  the  Church  of  Christ  and  its 
missionary  program.  The  political  prominence  of 
the  Moslem  problem,  the  spread  of  Islam  as  a 
religion,  and  its  modern  movements  have  called 
the  Church  to  a  deeper  study  of  this  problem  as  a 
whole.  “The  Moslem  World"  provides  the  com¬ 
mon  platform  and  the  common  organ  for  investi¬ 
gation  which  are  needed  for  research  and  for 
united  action. 

For  the  convenience  of  readers  in  America,  the 
the  following  form  is  suggested: 

SUBSCRIPTION  FORM 

To  Mrs.  James  M.  Montgomery, 

Nile  Mission  Press, 

Box  8SS,  New  York  City. 

Please  register  me  as  a  Subscriber  for  THE 
MOSLEM  WORLD  for  one  Year,  beginning 

. .  for  which 

I  enclose  One  Dollar. 

Name  . 

Address 


Date . 

(Please  write  very  clearly,  and  state  whether 
Rev.,  Mr.,  Mrs.  or  Miss.) 
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•WX*.©  43,  Cornwallis  Street t  will  be  glad  to 

ameer  qutsihm  netting  Religion,  md  in  naive  for  publication 
tt  lien  or  snides  m  questions  of  mural  or  mi®!  progress.  Meommunb 
tatfens  mutt  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender, 
though  mi  mmssrily  for  puMimUm,  The*  should  Is  written  dearly 
and  m  me  side  ef  the  paper  only, 

^PXa.®  Mrm  m %£•*%**-  43,  Cornwallis  Stmt,  receives  ap¬ 
plications  md  subscriptions  {Postage  Stamps  or  M.O.],  The  first  des¬ 
patch  ef  the  uEpiphmp  n  will  be  in  the  am®** 
f turning  the  receipt  of  application* 

A  33ff  *J x*  is  assigned  to  each  recipient.  In  »XX. 

£*S,©iafc*s® 

^*>iy  ^eapxaKfcttm&ata.* 
are  registered,  OtoageB  of  AtiLtiLapwawm  for  short 
intsrvah  •ffifav's  or  holiday]  mas  mi  be  ejected.  Is  is  respectfully 
suggested  that  readdressing  through  the  pod  be  made  me  of  when  needed. 

The  83  Epiphany S!  it  mt  m  &  mU  sent  by  pest  in  Calcutta.  Single 
espies  may  be  obtained  gratis  at  the  gate,  & 1,  Cornwallis  Since. 

We  appeal  especially  to  our  Christian  md  Missionary  friends  So  assist 
mt  as  the  expense  of  the  emulation  of  the 6S  Epiphany”  is  very  heavy. 
Subserifsim*  and  donatimr  will  fa  aekmnshdged  in  our  columns. 
Those  whs  receive  packets  of  She  ss  Epiphany 85  for  distribution  are 
requested  to  send  information  when  She  packets  are  m  hmgsr  needed. 

The  63 Epiphany st  may  be  obtained  by  residents  in  Bases  endEerisej 
from  the  Oxford  Mission  in  those  places  ;  by  residents  in  England  from 
Min  E.  Zunst,  Aspendsn,  'Short lands,  Kent. 
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litotes. 

Hindu  Society  has  been  profoundly  moved  by  the 
tragic  death  in  Calcutta  of  a  young  girl  who,  rather  than 
allow  her  family  to  be  brought  into  difficulties  by  the 
necessity  of  paying  her  dowry,  drenched  her  clothes  with 
kerosine,  set  fire  to  them,  and  perished  in  the  flames.  We 
give  the  comment  of  the  Indian  Daily  News 

“  It  is  difficult  for  Europeans  to  pass  judgment  on  other 
social  systems,  tout  the  suicide1  of  the  young  Brahmin  girl 
of  fourteen  because  she- saw  that  her  marriage  necessitated 
the  family  dwelling-house  being  mortgaged  is  a  very  pathetic 
affair,  and  it  makes  one’s  heart  bleed  to  think  that  such 
things  are  possible.  We  will  not  go  as  far  even  as  to 
say  that  she  was  wrong  :  she  was  up  against  a  social 
custom,  and  she  destroyed  herself  to  save  her  family  .For 


it  is  the  custom  for  fathers  of  sons  to  demand  money  as  the 
price  of  consent  to  marriage,  and  we  believe  we  are  right  in 
saying  that  any  graduate  can  command  Rs.  6sooo.  The 
custom  however  seems  to  be  quite  a  new  one,  and  not  to 
be  more  than  twenty-five  years  old,  but  it  is  a  source  of 
untold  daily  misery.  Marriage  of  girls  is  a  religious  necessity 
in  this  country,  and  marriage  at  a  certain  age  :  to  pass  that 
age  is  to  bring  ridicule  and  contempt  on  the  family,  and  we 
see  daily  instances  of  respectable  people  plunged  into 
absolute  misery  and  distress  owing  to  the  impending  mar¬ 
riage  of  a  daughter  and  the  knowledge  of  being  unable  to 
find  the  money  now  required.  Of  course,  one  remedy  is 
insurance  ;  and  a  well  regulated  person  by  providing  a 
monthly  sum  can  provide  for  so  much  at  the  end  of 
thirteen  years.  A  payment  of  Rs.  62  per  annum  will 
produce  Rs.  1,000  on  the  girl’s  fourteenth  birthday.  That 
is  one  way.  Rs.  ro  a  month  will  produce  Rs.  2,000  and 
so  on,  the  per  cent,  rate  being  6"2  approximately  in  the 
Phoenix  Assurance  office,  to  take  one  ©f  the  soundest  con¬ 
cerns  in  the  world.  Another  way  is  to  abolish  the  custom 
altogether  and  for  this  we  can  only  appeal  to  the  rising 
generation.  It  is  they  who  have  begun  to  think  for  them¬ 
selves,  who  have  shown  daily  their  sense  of  patriotism, 
their  sense  of  duty  to  their  neighbours  (as  witness  the 
Midnapore  floods),  their  sense  of  self-sacrifice.  It  is  by 
them  alone  that  this  social  question  can  be  solved.  If  they 
decline  to  be  sold  by  their  fathers  at  the  rate  of  Rs.  6,ooo 
per  graduate  (one-third  to  be  wasted  on  tamasha )  then 
the  custom  will  go.  And  to  fathers  of  daughters,  we  would 
say  pay  Rs.  10  a  month  for  each  daughter  as  she  is  born, 
for  her  use  and  benefit  at  thirteen.” 

Our  minds  are  carried  back  to  the  splendid  story  of  the 
monk  Telemaehus  who,  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  life,  put  a 
stop  to  the  cruel  games  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Snehalota 
will  not  have  died  in  vain  if  by  her  death  she  has  been 
able  to  put  a  stop  to  the  ruinous  dowry  system.  Meetings 
to  denounce  it  are  being  held  in  several  places,  and  we 
hear  of  many  students  who  have  bound  themselves  by  a 
vow  not  to  allow  any  dowry  to  be  paid  in  the  case  of  their 
own  marriage.  May  they  have  courage  and  perseverance  to 
be  faithful  to  their  vow. 


We  have  received  a  copy  of  a  pamphlet  called  88  The 
Theosophy  of  Mrs.  Besant :  Being  a  statement  upon  the 
teaching  of  Mrs.  Besant  and  Mr.  Leadbeater,  with  an 
Account  of  the  recent  Lawsuit  and  a  Foreword  by  the 
Bishop  of  Madras  and  others.”  The  statement  is  drawn 
up  by  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Thompson,  and  is  published  at  the 
Wesleyan  Mission  Press,  Mysore  City.  (Price  2  annas.) 
This  pamphlet  ought  to  be  widely  circulated.  It  is  written 
with  the  utmost  fairness,  and  does  little  more  than  string 
together  in  a  connected  narrative  the  facts  which  came  out 
in  the  recent  trial,  together  with  certain  extracts  from 
Theosophist  papers.  The  most  amazing  extract  is  one 
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from  The  Link,  which  professes  to  describe  the  superna¬ 
tural  appearances  by  which  Krishnamurti  was  marked  out  as 
the  incarnation  of  the  coming  Christ  or  the  Lord  Maitreya. 
We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  many  leading  Theoso- 
phists  have  been  revolted  by  this  ridiculous  Krishnamurti 
cult. 


Mr.  A.  C.  Clayton  has  published  a  useful  volume  on 
“  The  Rig-Veda  and  Vedic  Religion  :  with  Readings  from 
the  Vedas.”  (Christian  Literature  Society,  Madras.  Cloth 
Re.  1,  paper  8  annas)  The  Vedas  are  so  much  more 
talked  about  than  known  that  any  book  which  will  increase 
the  actual  knowledge  of  their  contents  deserves  to  be 
widely  circulated.  The  English  translations  occupy  more 
than  a  third  of  the  volume,  and  Mr.  Clayton  has  referred  to 
the  best  authorities,  both  Indian  and  foreign,  for 
commentary. 


Jtrticfe. 

CASTE,  TRUE  AND  FALSE 
It  has  been  noted  as  perhaps  the  most  deplorable  fact 
of  our  experience  that  there  exists  in  human  nature 
accursed  facility  for  turning  God’s  gifts  to  precisely  the 
opposite  ends  to  those  for  which  He  gave  them.  We  may 
add  that  this  accursed  facility  extends  to  truths  which  men 
have  in  some  measure  made  their  own,  and  then  in  process 
of  time  have  so  perverted  in  life  and  practice  that  the  dis¬ 
torted  truth  finally  becomes  more  noxious  than  the  most 
flagrant  lie.  It  is  some  such  perversion  of  an  obvious 
truth  which  has  put  Indian  society  in  bondage  for  so  many 
centuries,  the  bondage  which  Professor  Monier  Williams 
described  thus— “  the  tyranny  and  terrorism  of  caste  leagues 
or  our  Indian  Empire.”  The  obvious  truth  to  which  we  refer 
is  that  men  are  not  by  their  constitution  equal  in  capacity, 
and  that  human  endowments  are  various  and  manifold  ; 
that  civilized  communities  can  only  flourish  when  each 
member  does  his  own  proper  work  and  fulfils  the  particu¬ 
lar  function  for  which  he  is  fitted.  The  ancient  thinkers 
of  India,  starting  with  the  elementary  belief  that  all  finite 
being  proceeds  from  Brahma,  and  wishing  to  leconcile  this 
belief  with  the  manifest  differences  in  spiritual  and  moral 
and  material  capacities  in  men,  solved  the  difficulty  in 
theory  by  the  institution  of  caste.  All  men,  or  rather  all 
Hindus,  for  the  Brahmanic  horizon  extends  no  further,  are 
indeed,  so  they  taught,  sprung  from  Brahma,  but  they  are 
differently  related  to  him.  Using  the  language  of  anthro¬ 
pomorphism  they  put  forward  the  myth  that  the  Brah¬ 
mans  sprang  from  his  face,  the  Kshatriyas  from  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  the  Vaisyas  from  his  thighs,  the  Sudras  from  bis  feet. 
‘  The  meaning  of  the  myth  is  obvious  :  energy  in  thought 
or  in  courageous  self-sacrificing  service,  or  in  commercial 
enterprise,  or  in  menial  duty,  alike  draws  its  strength 
directly  from  the  Supreme  Being,  but  it  is  by  the  highest 
energy  alone,  by  thought,  that  the  connexion  of  man 
with  God  is  fully  realized.  This  is  probably  the  true 
moral  conception  of  the  theory  of  caste  :  it  is  the  enuncia¬ 
tion  of  a  divine  unity  in  an  actual  subordination.”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Monier  Williams  indeed  puts  it  in  a  little  less  ideal 
way  ;  “  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 


caste  system  of  India  really  resulted  from  a  natural  and 
beneficial  process  of  division  of  labour,”  hut  at  the  root  the 
truth  is  obviously  the  fruit  of  ordinary  human  experience. 

A  Christian  apostle  has  indeed  given  us  the  true  doctrine 
of  caste  by  converting  to  his  purpose  the  old  analogy  of  the 
body  and  its  members  -  “  The  body  is  not  one  member 
but  many.  If  the  foot  shall  say  1  Because  I  am  not  the  hand: 
I  am  not  of  the  body,’  is  it  therefore  not  of  the  body  ?  If 
the  whole  body  were  an  eye,  where  were  the  hearing  ?  If 


the  whole  body  were  hearing,  where  were  the  smelling? 

But  now  hath  God  set  the  members  each  one  of  them  in 
the  body  even  as  it  pleased  Plim.  And  if  they  were  all 
one  member,  where  were  the  body  ?  But  now  they  are 
many  members,  but  one  body.  And  the  eye  cannot  say 
to  the  hand,  1 1  have  no  need  of  thee,’  or  again  the  head 
to  the  feet,  1 1  have  no  need  of  you  ’  \  nay,  much  ratherf 
those  members  of  the  body  which  seem  to  be  more  feeble 
are  necessary  ;  and  those  parts  of  the  body  which  we  think 
to  be  less  honourable,  upon  these  we  bestow  more  abundant 

honour . that  there  should  be  no  schism  in  the  body, 

but  that  the  members  should  have  the  same  care  one  for 
another.  And  whether  one  member  suffereth,  all  the 
members  suffer  with  it,  or  one  member  is  honoured,  all 
the  members  rejoice  with  it.”  Plere  then  we  have  the  true 
theory  of  caste.  How  in  India  the  theory  came  to  be 
worked  out  in  detail  does  not  concern  us  :  at  the  root  of  it 
probably  lay  the  truth'  expressed  in  the  Brahmanic  myth 
and  in  the  analogy  of  the  body  as  used  by  St.  Paul. 

And  now  for  the  gross  perversion  of  this  truth  in 
practice,  the  exhibition  of  that  “accursed  facility”  for  dis¬ 
tortion  referred  to  above  which  the  practice  of  caste  in  India 
so  admirably  but  sadly  illustrates.  Perhaps  a  couple  of  con¬ 
crete  instances  will  most  vividly  depict  the  caste  system 
in  actual  working.  A  young  engineer  in  charge  of  the 
building  of  a  bridge  was  passing  along  a  road  when  he 
caught  sight  of  an  Indian  lying  apparently  in  mortal  illness 
in  the  sun  by  the  wayside.  He  saw  some  passers-by  and 
begged  them  to  carry  the  man  to  some  place  where  he 
might  be  cared  for.  Not  one  of  them  would  touch  him. 

It  was  better  to  let  a  human  being  perish  uncared  for  than 
run  the  risk  of  breaking  caste,  and  the  English  engineer 
had  to  carry  the  poor  man  without  any  help  from  his 
own  Indian  fellow-countrymen  to  the  nearest  hospital.  In 
Cornwallis  Street,  Calcutta,  a  man  had  fallen  down  in  a 
faint  or  fit ;  hundreds  of  people  must  have  passed  by  him 
in  that  crowded  street,  but  no  one  attempted  to  help  him, 
but  one  medical  student,  who  to  his  honour  stayed  with  the 
man  for  hvo  hours  vainly  imploring  the  passers-by  for 
assistance  in  lifting  the  man  into  a  cab  that  he  might  con¬ 
vey  him  to  a  hospital.  Not  until  an  English  priest  came  up 
could  any  help  be  obtained,  and  then  the  English  priest  and 
the  Indian  medical  student  took  the  man  to  the  hospital : 
the  man’s  own  fellow-countrymen  (with  this  one  exception) 
absolutely  refused  to  touch  him  for  fear  of  breaking  caste. 

A  system  which  can  so  separate  man  from  man 
that  the  natural  sense  of  compassion  becomes  extinct 
is  an  outrage  on  human  nature.  By  way  of  contrast  let  us 
go  not  to  a  Christian  country,  where  any  man  taken  ill  in 
the  streets  would  at  once  find  scores  of  helping  hands  and 
compassionate  hearts,— but  to  the  depths  of  the  dark  con¬ 
tinent  of  Africa.  The  famous  traveller  Mungo  Park  was 
once  lost  in  an  African  forest,  and  being  overcome  with 
fever  became  delirious  and  unconscious.  When  be  came  to 
himself  he  found  himself  in  a  native  hut  with  two  negresses 
at  his  side  crooning  over  him  as  he  lay  in  his  weakness,  “  let 
us  pity  the  poor  white  man  :  he  has  no  mother  to  make 
his  bed,  no  wife  to  grind  his  corn-”  For  fourteen  days  these 
two  African  women  had  nursed  and  cared  for  a  stranger 
of  another  race  and  colour  simply  out  of  human  compassior^ 
but  then  with  all  its  savagery  and  degradation  and  darkness 
there  is  no  system  of  false  caste  in  Africa. 

We  have  fastened  upon  only  one  fruit  of  the  caste 
system  in  India,  but  it  is  one  which  is  typical  of  its 
general  effects.  Its  watch-word  is  division  :  not  a  proper 
division  of  labour,  but  division  of  man  from  man :  its 
fruit  is  the  poorest  and  meanest  of  all  kinds  of  pride. 
To  say  that  union  is  strength  is  to  repeat  a  well- 
worn  truism,  to  say  that  in  India  the  caste  system 
is  weakness  is  to  point  out  the  secret  of  her  neve* 
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•'having  become  a  nation  :  those  who  love  her  best  would 
-never  venture  to  assert  that  in  any  period  of  her  history 
she  could  be  called  a  nation  :  a  nation  cannot  be  composed 
-of  assortments  of  associations  each  seeking  its  own  selfish 
end,  for  national  life  is  impossible  without  unity  of  spirit 
and  purpose.  To  quote  Sir  Monier  Williams  once  again  on 
•Indian  caste  “  Its  action  tends  to  arrest  progress,  to  para¬ 
lyse  energy,  to  crush  manly  independence,  to  stifle  healthy 
public  opinion,  to  make  nationality,  patriotism  and  true 
liberty  almost  impossible.”  A  religion  which  proclaims  that 
God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  that  emperor  and  pauper, 
duke  and  labourer  may  be  partakers  of  the  same  Table,  that 
in  Christ  “  there  can  be  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  can 
be  neither  bond  nor  free,  there  can  be  no  male  and  female, 
for  ye  are  all  one  man  in  Christ  Jesus ’’can  make  no 
terms  with  the  false  caste  of  Hinduism.  A  faith  whose 
watchword  is  the  brotherhood  of  man  rooted  in  the  Father¬ 
hood  of  God  can  find,  indeed  must  find,  a  place  in 
"its  system  for  true  Christian  caste,  but  abhors  the  distor¬ 
tion  of  it  in  vogue  amongst  Hindus.  To  repeat  it  once 
again,  the  false  caste  teaches  separation,  selfishness,  dis¬ 
union,  the  vainest  and  hollowest  of  pride  ;  it  paralyses  energy, 
patriotism,  manliness.  The  true  caste  teaches  us  that 
the  body  is  one  and  has  many  members,  but  that  all  the 
members  have  not  the  same  office,  and  that  God  has 

tempered  the  body  together . that  there  should  be  no 

schism  in  the  body,  but  that  all  the  members  should  have 
ihe  same  care  one  for  another .” 


Correspondence. 

A  QUESTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Epiphany. 

Dear  Sir, —In  the  Epiphany  of  7th  February  you  say 
that  in  reality  the  Government  of  South  Africa  is  largely  in 
the  hands  of  Jews,  in  whom  the  principles  of  caste  are  as 
strong  as  in  Hindus,  and  that  the  Indians  have  found  their 
staunchest  advocates  in  those  who  are  true  to  the  Christian 
ideal.  Would  you  kindly  let  me  know  what  your  authority 
is  for  this  statement  ?  The  two  non-Indians  who  have 
more  than  others  identified  themselves  with  the  Indian 
cause  are  Messrs.  Polak  and  Kallenbach,  and  they  are 
-both  Jews. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Delhi.  Sen* 

[The  information  was  given  us  by  an  Indian  gentleman 
Sfrom  South  Africa.™ Ed.,  iT.] 

AN  APPEAL  TO  HINDU  SOCIAL  LEADERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Epiphany. 

Dear  Sir,— Please  be  good  enough  to  inform  Mr 
-A.  Dutt  concerning  the  marriage  of  his  niece  with 
Nagandranath  Bhattacbarya  that  I  sincerely  appreciate  his 
broadminded  boldness  and  that  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
advocate  such  reforms.  Wishing  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
.=a  happy  life. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Malabar.  N.  Krishrau. 

A  DILEMMA  ABOUT  RELIGIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Epiphany. 

Dear  Sir,— We  often  read  in  your  paper  about  the  paths 
of  salvation  being  open  to  the  followers  of  a  particular 
religion  and  about  the  doom  of  men  acting  according  to 
-the  principles  of  religions  different  from  that  one.  We 


humbly  beg  to  profess  our  doubts  about  this ;  we  would 
bring  forward  a  dilemma  which  is  as  follows  : — 

Major  Premise  — If  people  admit  that  all  religions  are 
on  the  same  footing  as  regards  the  purely  essential  and 
general  principles,  they  should  not  hold  that  salvation  is 
attainable  through  the  medium  of  only  one  particular 
religion  and  no  other  ;  if  they  do  not  admit  that  all  religions 
are  on  the  same  footing  as  regards  the  purely  essential 
and  general  principles,  they  are  narrow-minded  and  foolish. 

Minor  Premise — But  people  either  admit  or  do  not  admit 
this  statement  about  religions. 

Conclusion — Then  they  are  either  narrow-minded  or 
they  should  not  hold  that  salvation  is  attainable  through 
the  medium  o-f  a  particular  religion  only. 

Would  you,  Mr.  Editor,  test  this  dilemma  according 
to  the  rules  of  Logic  and  point  out  any  fallacies  which 
violate  those  rules  ? 

Yours  faithfully, 

Calcutta.  Logic. 

[We  deny  your  major. — Ed.,  E 1] 

CASTE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Epiphany. 

Dear  Sir,— It  is  a  fact  too  true  to  be  denied  frhat  there 
are  a  thousand  and  one  unique,  inconsistent  and  absurd 
customs  or  practices  prevailing  in  the  Hindu  world  of 
which  the  one  cited  by  your  correspondent  “  An  Illiterate 
Hindu  Boy,”  published  in  the  Epiphany  of  the  10th 
January  1914,  fully  explains  or  illustrates  the  meaning 
of  the  fact  as  stated  by  us.  He  begs  to  be  favoured 
with  a  reply  from  the  Hindu  readers  of  this  paper,  why 
a  Brahmin  woman  thinks  she  is  corrupted  even  by 
a  chance  touch  by  one  of  low  caste  ox  birth  such  as 
a  washerman.  As  a  Hindu,  the  inquirer  ought  to  know 
the  origin,  the  history  and  the  customs  of  his  country  and 
of  his  society  in  regard  to  such  customs.  Is  he  not  aware 
that  the  Hindus  are  profoundly  religious  ?  India’s  social 
dislocation,  social  discord,  disunion,  hatred,  demoraliza¬ 
tion  and  the  like  is  her  most  pernicious  and  iniquitous 
system  of  caste  which  needs  no  evidence  to  prove.  It 
must  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  “  Brotherhood  of 
Man  and  the  Fatherhood  of  God  ”  k  the  cardinal  or  funda¬ 
mental  doctrine  of  every  system  of  religion,  and  if  this  be 
denied  or  ignored  that  system  is  not  worth  t|te  name 
religious,  t.e.,  they  do  everything  religiously,  they  eat 
religiously,  they  drink  religiously,  they  walk  religiously, 
they  sleep  religiously,  they  dream  religiously  and  even 
they  sin  religiously  as  remarked  by  one  of  India’s  great 
writers  and  thinkers  in  one  of  his  public  lectuies 
delivered  some  time  ago  in  Calcutta.  In  short  it  may  be 
stated  here  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  the  first 
and  foremost  cause  of  India’s  social  dislocation,  social  dis¬ 
cord,  disunion,  hatred,  demoralization  and  the  like  is  her 
most  pernicious  and  unjust  and  partial  system  of  caste 
which  needs  no  evidence  to  prove. 

2.  It  is  indeed  a  rare  phenomenon  in  the  beginning. 
The  present  age,  an  age  remarkably  noted  for  improvement, 
progress  and  enlightenment  in  all  departments  of  like  to 
find  a  man  or  even  a  woman  professing  to  have  received 
a  liberal  education— we  mean  English  education— standing 
up  as  an  apologist  for  the  foolish  and  the  most  absurd 
system  of  caste  as  prevailing  in  the  Hindu  world  of 
which  no  parallel  can  be  found  anywhere  under  the  sun. 
It  is  sheer  nonsense  to  say  that  there  is  a  caste  system 
in  Europe  like  the  one  existing  in  the  Hindu  Society. 
Of  course  there  is  a  sort  of  caste  or  social  distinction 
or  rank  all  oner  the  world,  but  whoever  heard  or  saw 
that  a  Brahmin  man  or  woman  gets  corrupted  by  even 
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a  chance  touch  by  one  of  Sow  caste  or  birth  such  as 
a  washerman,  or  a  Chandal,  or  a  Mahomedan.  And  yet 
there  are  some  bigotted  and  foolish  people  who  unblushingly 
and  publicly  advocate  the  system  of  caste  as  prevailing 
in  this  country  to  the  shame  and  discredit  of  our  so-called 
social  reformers. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Chinsurah.  A  Reader. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Epiphany. 

Dear  Sir,-— In  your  valuable  paper  there  is  some 
talk  about  the  caste  system— benefits  one  exposing  and 
criticisms  one  imposing.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to 
publish  my  views  on  the  subject  ? 

Caste  system,  if  rightly  understood  and  practised,  is 
undoubtedly  a  noble  institution  and  a  pure  one  too  which 
no  one  can  raise  his  voice  against.  It  did  much  good  to 
India  and  for  long.  How  it  kept  the  Hindus  away  from 
the  approach  of  evil,  how  it  maintained  the  purity  of  each 
community  and,  in  short,  how  it  urged  men  to  do  their 
respective  duties  with  a  spirit  of  co-operation  I  do  not  like 
to  comment  upon.  What  I  want  to  impress  on  the  minds 
of  your  readers  is  that  the  caste  system  we  have  is  not  the 
system  our  ancestors  had.  Consciously  or  unconsciously, 
out  of  sheer  ignorance  we  have  defiled  it.  We  are  no 
longer  what  we  were.  The  inhibition  of  Western  civiliza¬ 
tion  has  spoiled  it  to  its  core. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  before  we  proceed  any  further 
to  understand  what  is  caste  system  and  what  we  mean  b}^1 
it.  Caste  system  is  the  restriction  imposed  on  each  family 
certain  duties  according  to  their  qualities  and  actions. 

Of  the  four  castes  I  am  the  author 

For  according  to  qualities  and  actions  I  distribute 

declares  Shri  Krishna  in  the  Bhagavad  Gita.  I  need  hardly 
remind  your  readers  that  as  Hindus  we  must  unquestion¬ 
ably  take  the  word  of  Bhagavan  Shri  Krishna  who  declares 
it  to  be  a  mere  social  institution.  Nevertheless  we  shall 
see  how  many  Brahmins  are  among  us  who  act  up  to  the 
duties  of  a  Brahmin.  In  good  old  days  our  Brahmins 
commanded  the  respect  and  honor  of  the  people.  The 
Vaisya  used  to  give  the  Brahmin,  whenever  he  visits  his 
house,  necessary  foodstuffs,  receiving  back  not  even  a  pie 
The  Sudra  used  to  serve  at  the  call  of  a  Brahmin,  so  much 
so  that  all  the  other  caste  people  were  servants -~subordi- 
nates— to  our  older  days  Brahmins.  Why  had  they  so 
much  respect  ?  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  They  were 
not  wolverines  as  the  present  ones ;  they  never  cared  for 
money ;  they  were  never  anxious  for  the  morrow ;  they 
used  to  give  the  people  Divine  Knowledge.  Are  there 
such  Brahmins  now  ?  No.  If  there  be  we  find  them 
rarely-— -so  rare  that  it  is  impossible  to  meet  one  yearly,  so 
scare  it  seems  that  the  Divine  power  has  removed  them 
from  the  face  of  this  earth,  from  the  presence  of  these 
money-making  worldly  machines.  Above  I  have  pro¬ 
nounced  caste  system  to  be  a  noble  institution ;  then  are 
we  raising  it  or  razing  it  ?  We  have  mostly  done  away  with 
it.  The  Brahmins  are  not  the  Brahmins  of  the  old  and  so 
others  are.  The  Sudras  and  others  have  now  occupied 
their  status.  My  parents  were  Brahmins  and  their  issue  I 
am,  and  so  I  am  a  Brahmin  :  that  is  illogical  and  nonsense. 
I  perform  the  duties  of  a  Brahmin  and  so  I  am  a  Brahmin  : 
yes,  this  sounds  reasonable.  Nowadays  some  of  the 
Sudras  have  become  preachers.  A  Pariah  or  Mala  preaches 
Hinduism  in  the  street  in  which  I  dwell.  Am  I  to  kick 
him  out  or  receive  him  ?  Nay ;  but  I  honor  and  respect 
him  more  than  a  Brahmin.  Who  shall  say  “  nay;"  let  him 
say  I  care  not.  Dear  Christian  gentlemen,  a  word  to  you 
and  then  done.  Your  satirical  writings  have  the  least 
effect  on  us.  The  reform  of  caste  is  not  effluent  from  your 
criticisms  though  we  regard  them  all  as  ponds  of  love  in 
which  we  are  bathed  and  made  whole  and  clean.  Unlike 


you  that  hate  to  see  the  existence  of  other  forms  of  religion? 
we  rejoice  to  learn  that  not  one  of  Christ’s  teachings  is- 
without  our  Vedas.  As  far  as  the  East  is  from  the  West 
so  far  lies  our  religion — it  is  all-embracing.  Perhaps  the 
word  “  Hinduism  ”  produces  dislike  in  your  minds.  Why 
we  may  shirk  it  off  and  have  48  Vedantism  "  for  the  former 
is  one  given  by  the  Mussulmans.  I  have  gone  so  far  to 
show  that  the  caste  system  is  not  at  present  suited  even  to 
l^he  soil.  No  doubt,  it  had  its  days,  but  those  are  afar  off. 

It  is  dying ;  let  it  die  and  be  buried  deep. 

Thanking  you  for  publishing  this  article. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Gnapatkanam.  A  True  Vedantist. 
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Questions  an 5  Jlnstt>ers. 

J.  B.  Lkadon,  Calcutta.—!.  The  first  five  books  of 
the  Bible  were  written  by  Moses.  Where  did  Moses  get . 
his  information?  Was  it  from  Revelation  or  was  it  from. 
Tradition  ? 

Answer. — -From  both. 

2.  Of  the  writers  of  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke 
can  you  tell  me  where  they  got  their  information  ?  Was 
it  from  Revelation  or  from  Tradition  ? 

Answer.— S.  Mark  was  the  disciple  of  S.  Peter  fi  S.  Peter 
v.  13)  and  got  his  information  mainly  from  him ;  S.  Luke 
tells  us  in  the  preface  to  his  gospel  (Chapter  L  1-4)  whence 
his  knowledge  was  derived. 

3.  In  what  chapter  and  in  what  verse  of  the  Bible  is 
it  mentioned  45  that  whosoever  makes  himself  a  Son  of  God  - 
without  sufficient  reason  shall  be  put  to  death  ”  ? 

Answer.— In  none. 

4.  Protestants  have  left  out  certain  portions  of  Daniel 
and  Esther ;  please  let  me  know  the  particular  portion  left 
out  and  for  what  cause  ? 

Answer. — If  you  get  a  complete  Bible  with  the  Apo¬ 
crypha  you  will  find  the  omitted  portions.  The  reason, 
given  for  their  omission  is  that  they  are  not  in  the  Hebrew 
original. 

5.  In  one  of  the  issues  of  the  Epiphany  I  note 
you  say  84  that  all  portions  of  the  Bible  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  inspired ,”  and  as  you  seem  to  draw  a  line 
will  you  kindly  let  me  know  the  portions  we  are  to  consider 
as  inspired ,  I  will  thank  you  to  be  very  explicit  in 
mentioning  the  parts  inspired  and  uninspired .  Please  do 
not  be  vague  in  your  reply. 

Answer. —We  donot  think  we  ever  said  anything  of  the 
kind.  Please  give  us  the  reference. 

6.  How  is  it  that  Jesus  Christ  taught  His  disciples 
to  pray  directly  and  not  through  Him  (I  mean  in  the 
Lord’s  Prayer)  ? 

Answer.— The  Lord’s  Prayer  is  always  prayed  through 
Christ,  since  it  is  He  who  makes  us  sons  of  God  (S.  John. 
I  i.  12)  and  so  enables  us  to  say  8!  Our  Father.” 
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HI3TORY  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO 
SOCIOLOGY. 

By  tub  Hon.  Jobtiob  M.  Mahomed 
Shah  Din. 

The  following  i«  the  full  text  of  the  valu¬ 
able  address  delivertd  on  Saturday  evening 
by  the  Hon.  Justice  Mi*.n  Mahomed  Shah 
Din  in  the  Senate  Hall  at  the  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  Punjab  Historical  Society  : — 
Intboduction, 

It  was  not  without  considerable  hesita¬ 
tion  that  i  accepted  the  very  flattering  in- 
Titation  of  the  Oounoil  of  the  Punjab  His¬ 
torical  Society  to  read  a  paper  at  its  fifth 
annual  meeting.  TJnfoitunateiy,  in  my 
College  days  it  did  not  fall  to  my  lot  to 
read,  on  a  systematic  plan  and  part  of 
sny  academia  course  of  study,  the  subject 
ol  History,  whether  ancient  |cr  modern; 
and  in  after  life,  owing  to  the  exigencies 
of  professional  and  official  work  of  a  rather 
absorbing  character,  ray  mental  equipment, 
such  as  it  is  has  been  deplorably  deficient 
in  historical  kacwhdge  sisoh  as  oruld  be 
drawn  upor,  with  any  degree  of  confidence, 
for  a  contribution  worthy  of  being  phoed 
before  a  learned  body  like  this  Sooi-  ty.  In 
iheae  circumstances,  I  WjUld  nor  hav9  had 
the  t@me.ny  to  undertake  the  difficult  task 
of  addreesiag  you  had  it  not  been  for  the 
fast  that  your  Oounoil,  in  generous  ie 
cognition  of  my  limitations,  gran'ed  me 
tuo  opfcun  of  a  subjMjfc  of  general  interest 
falling  within  the  wide  scope  of  your  cb 
jeots  m  r.  speot  of  whioh  I  should  not  bs 
required  to  do  any  reamroh  work  or  to 
show  any  expert  knowledge  of  history  I 
have  so  express  to  your  Council  my  deep 
gratitude  tor  allowing  me  fchisotoko;  and 
I  hops  the  membara  of  this  Society  will 
not  mink  that  I  have  abused  the  privilege 
thus  extended  to  ms  in  taking  up  for  my 
discourse  this  evening  a  subject  of  a  rather 
nebulous  character  which  is  admirably  cal¬ 
culated  to  conceal  my  igcoranae  of  all 
serious  aspects  of  history,  and  under  cover 
of  which  I  can  safely  wander  into  regions 
teat  the  expert  historian  would  refuse  to 
reoogaiaa  as  lying  within  the  limits  of  his 
proper  domain.  The  liberty  c-f  free  'move- 
meat  conceded  to  me  must  be  mj  chief 
excuse  for  my  irregular  peregrinations  in 
the  realm  of  universal  history  as  rt  present¬ 
ed  by  the  disjoined  notes  that  make  up 
my  paper ;  and  I  may  bs  permitted  to  a  ay 
that  I  should  feel  a  sense  of  satisfaction 
if  a  bolder  spirit  would  hereafter  arise 
from  among  the  members  of  this  Society, 
and.  bursting  fcha  bends  of  convention, 
would  follow  more  fruitful  lines  of  his 
tsrioal  research  inspired  by  a  wider  and 
deeper  acquaintance  with  the  complex  social 
jphaaoxnaaa  that  have  presented  themselves 
in  the  past  and  which  confront  us  at 
svsry  turn  at  present  in  ©ur  own  country, 
The  Object  of  the  Papbb. 

The  object  ol  ihis  pap3r  is  to  emphasise 
the  visw  that  history  stands  10  sociology 
in  th©  nUti.n  of  a  spec  a!  to  *  general 
uncial  science,  and  that  the  serious  historical 
student  ia  this  country  who  is  anxious  to 
grasp  the  real  moaning  of  his  vocation 
must  recognise  the  importance  of  aoeiok  gi 
cal  fasts  as  affording  most  valuable  ma¬ 
terial  for  constructive  history.  The  subject 
frill  bs  treated  not  so  muon  in  its  theo¬ 
retical  aspect  as  in  its  practical  basting 
cb  tha  collection,  olafsifioatioa  and  ap 
praiasmsit  of  facta  woioh  is  an  essential 
preliminary  to  all  true  hietorioal  research 
Tbob  Impost  of  Histoby. 

In  common  parjar.ee  hisfcoty  is  a  record 
of  the  achievements  of  kings,  warrior  &od 
statesmen  ;  of  battles,  conquests  and  dyn¬ 
astic  sucoessiors ;  and  of  political  events 
sf  great  magnitude  which  impress  the  ima¬ 
gination  and  engross  the  attention  of 
large  auctions  of  mankind,  A  little  re¬ 
flection  will  shew  that  this  is  an  imper¬ 
fect  view  of  ths  subject-matter  ©f  history, 
and  for  a  long  time  past  the  trend  of 
sound  opinion  sm.ag  enlightened  nations 
has  bsan  towards  the  recognition  of  ths 
principle  that  true  history  is  concerned  not 
with  individual  men  as  such  and  with  their 
isolated  acta,  however  gisat  tbs  men  and 
however  grand  their  acts,  but  with  men 
as  more  or  lass  active  members  of  a  social 
which  has  certain  difioite, 


group,  which  has  certain  difioite,  though 
variable,  relations  with  other  ecsial  groups, 
and  with  their  acts  considered  ia  their 
00  relations  with  the  doings  of  other  social 
beings  and  as  links  in  the  lengthening 
chain  of  human  achievement.  According 
to  an  influential  eohool  of  learning,  if  ie 
sow  a  well-rcoognised  method  of  histori¬ 
cal  writing  that  the  histurian  should  devote 
his  attention  less  to  person »1  aspects  of 
the  acts  of  renowned  men  in  any  given 
1  gi  or  country  than  fed  multitudinous  ways 
in  which  those  acts  affected,  and  were 
affected  by,  the  prevailing  soci.l  forces  and 
contributed  towards  the  progressiva  evolu¬ 
tion;  in  ail  the  arts  of  civilization,  of 
th®  community  or  people  to  which  their 
authois  belonged.  History  docs  not 
mean  a  bare  record  of  facts  which 

have  oeouired  in  th®  past  without  any 
fsranae  to  the  antecedent  events  which 
brought  thote  facts  into  existence  or  to 
ether  facts  whiob  followed  them  in  spaoe  or 
time.  As  a  special  social  scienoe,  history  is 
bo  doubt  primarily  concerned  with  the 
flerreot  and  authentic  obrcnioUng  of  past 


occurrences ;  but  it  has  also  a  secondary 
function  to  perform  in  so  far  as  it  has  to 
discover  the  true  import  of  those  occurrences 
by  finding  out  their  co-relations  with  other 
facts  in  contemporary  human  experience  in 
order  to  define  and  bring  into  prominence  the 
social  process  and  thus  lead  to  a  better  and 
more  fruitful  knowledge  of  social  reality. 
The  patient  and  conscientious  chronicler 
whose  work  begins  with  discovering  and 
recording  external  events  that  have  occurred 
in  the  past  and  ends  there  is  not  a  historian  ; 
he  does  excellent  spade  work,  digging  up 
and  bringing  to  light  valuable  material  that 
lay  buried  under  tiie  debris  0!  by-gone  ageB, 
but  it  requires  the  historian's  art  to  turn 
that  material  to  account  and  to  build  with 
it  the  beautiful  fabrio  of  historical  narra¬ 
tive  through  which  the  present  generation  of 
men  hold  communion  with  the  living  spirit 
of  the  past,  Every  great  historical  event  is 
so  intimately  related  to  other  events  in  apace 
and  time  that  it  is  impossible  to  view  it  in 
complete  isolation  ;  and  if  it  were  possible  to 
do  sc,  the  historian  would  fail  to  coin  prebend 
its  totality  of  existence  as  a  dynamic  factor 
in  the  evolution  of  the  social  group  in  whose 
dfe-hietorj  it  forms  a  conspicuous  landmark. 
The  historian  must  cot  be  content  with  mi  rely 
collecting  social  fac's,  but  he  must  also 
classify  and  appraise  them,  and  this  he  can 
do  only  if  he  i  as  a  clear  perception  of  their 
inter  relations  and  inter-workings  as  social 
oroes,  He  must  not  treat  them  in  their 
statical  repose  is  lifeless  tissues  of  a  dead 
past,  bat  mast  view  them  in  the  kinetic 
relations  in  which  they  actually  occur  in  ths 
organic  evolution  ol  humanity.  He  must 
acquire  a  clear  and  correct  idea  of  social 
c lUiatioD,  of  social  stlf-ooasoiousaess,  of 
social  process  as  applied  to  the  whole  field 
of  social  pkenomeno,  for  without  a  know¬ 
ledge  o£  these  Sr-esa&iai  elements  of  the  social 
truth  it  wruld  be  impossible  for  him  to 
perceive  and  realise  the  true  valuations  and 
inner  meanings  of  historical  events  which  in 
their  ultimate  analysis  will  be  found  to  be 
the  results  of  the  interplay  of  certain  simple 
social  forces  that  are  in  operation  ia  a 
variety  of  ways  in  different  stages  of  eteial 
evolution.  While  confining  its  operations  to 
tha  region  of  reooided  facts,  history  has  to 
trace  and  describe  tha  diffaieat  steps  in  the 
svolutionary  process  by  which  humanity  is 
ever  striving  to  realise  1.0  true  destiny,  and 
(bo is  fake  a  very  oontractid  and  partial 
view  of  the  real  scope  of  history  who  Bay 
that  it  must  content  it: elf  with  a  matter-oi- 
tact  presentation  ol  external  event  and  take 
note  of  1  heir  co-relations  with  other 
events  as  co.im.oted  links  in  the  subtle  chain 
of  social  ovolution.  The  historian  cannot 
record  a  continuous  series  of  events  which 
ara  worth  being  recorded  without  appreciat¬ 
ing  fchsir  inter-relation  and  unconsciously  sa¬ 
tes  preiing  them  in  tat  me  ol  the  social  truth 
according  to  hie  own  lights  ;  and  he  ie  thus 
continually  performing  m  one  part  of  the  field 
of  social  phenomena  operations  veiy  much 
akin  to  those  which  the  sociologist  has  to 
carry  on  in  the  entire  realm  of  human  asso¬ 
ciation,  The  destination  between  history  as 
a  bare  record  if  external  events  considered 
as  isolated  facts  and  histoiy  as  a  ounn-.oisd 
*nd  1  i. t.Oiialistd  narrative  ot  those  events 
viewed  in  their  relationships  inter  se  and  with 
other  events  and  as  sllusiraiive  ot  the  taiure 
and  tread  of  the  social  process  is  sufficiently 
indicated  ia  the  terms  historiography  ana 
hintoriology.  Although  among  historians 
you  will  still  come  across  some  rather 
zealous  advocates  of  the  fuss  mentioned 
method  of  historical  writing,  the  modem 
tendency  appears  to  be  di'twotJy  towards 
recognising  historiology  as  ihs  more  accurate 
description  of  history  viewed  as  a  fruitful 
branch  ot  human  knowledge. 

Ths  Ancjisnt  Foundation  and  Modebn 
Impbqyjhkbnt. 

This  latter  view  as  _  to  tha  scope  and 
function  of  history  is  by  no  means  a 
modern  conception,  and  among  the  learned 
men  of  the  ancient  w^rld  we  find  some 
?ery  able  representatives  of  this  ®oh9©l  of 
thought,  Thucydides  among  ths  Greeks, 
Tacitus  among  the  Roman?,  and  ibn  Khal¬ 
dun  amorg  the  Arabs  did  most  useful 
work  in  this  sphere  and  laid  the  found*,- 
tion  of  what  has  not  inappropriately  been 
termed  the  "Philosophy  of  History  The 
method  of  historical  stuoy  as  advocated  and 
piaclieed  by  these  great^  scholars  ie  exessd- 
sngly  fruitful,  ana  their  writings  though 
containing  much  that  from  tha  mors  scienti¬ 
fic  point  of  vuw  of  the  modern  historian 
would  bo  pronounced  as  inadmissible  in  a 
work  on  history,  throw  a  flood  of  light  oa 
the  social,  religious,  economic  and  political 
organisiticn  of  the  ancient  races  of  mankind, 
Their  method  has  bt©j  considerably  improved 
upon  in  recent  times  by  a  school  of  histori¬ 
ans  which  ia  represented  in  England  by, 
among  others,  Gibbon,  Carlyle,  Hailam, 
Macaulay  and  Green,  The  idea  that  kings 
and  Governments  are  the  central  realities  ic 
polities  and  society,  and  that  communities 
and  nations  must  bs  treated  as  ex  iling  in 
subordination  to  them  has  long  since  been 
exploded,  and  historians  have  for  some  tims 
paet  been  devoting  gi  eater  attention  to  a 
oaraful  study  of  the  social  phenomena  in 
their  static  and  their  kinetic  aspects,  of  the 
oauus  of  social  ofaange  and  of  the  general  laws 


,  really  repeats  itself.  In  one  Bens?,  no 
doubt,  history  reprats  iteelf  daily  and 


The  Histobian’s  view  of  National 

Pbogbess.  _  __K  . . 

In  what  we  oall  the  modern  age,  individual  hourly  in  human  experience  ;  for  like  the 
liberty  or  thought  and  aotion  within  certain  earth  in  its  diurnal  motion  man  seems  to 
prescribed  limits  has  obtained  fuller  reoog-  revolve  in  the  common  oonoerns  c.f  life 
nition  in  social  life,  and  alorg  with  this  there  round  a  fixed  social  axis.  But  just  as 
bae  grown  up  a  feeling  of  national  solidarity  earth  is  perpetually  moving  rapidly  forward 
ie  a  result  of  conscious  effort  for  national  in  spaoo  and  at  Bvery  moment  of  time 
progress  in  *11  the  departments  of  human  !  is  placed  in  entirely  new  physical  sur- 
sotivity.  0.ie  necessary  consequence  of  this  roundings,  bo  man  as  a  sooial  being  in 
has  been  a  marked  change  in  ths  point  of  i  his  onward  evolutionary  progress  is  subject 
riew  of  the  historian  ;  for  whereas  formerly  j  to  the  irfiuenoe  of  an  ever-changing 
the  king  ag  the  de  jure  and  de  facto  head  of  environment.  Htn 
the  State  loomed  so  large  in  the  historical 
picture  as  to  olaim  almost  exclusive  atfen- 
»t  the  present  day  he  has  receded  into 


the  tack-ground,  and  it  is  the  nation  that  has 
burst  upon  our  view  with  its  fasoinatieg 
variety  and  richares  of  colour  and  compelled 
(?)  a  minute  study  of  its  features.  The  histori¬ 
an  ie  now  occupied  mainly  with  the  prinoipal 
facta  and  events  of  corporate  life  as  they 
exhibit  themselves  ia  the  working  of  sooial, 
political  and  industrial  institutions  of  ths 
nation  ;  h@  studies  the  co-relation  of  cause 
and  effect  among  those  events  and  deduces 
therefrom  his  own  conclusions,  which  may 
be  of  general  or  of  limited  application  ao- 
cordirg  as  the  scoial  phenomena  dealt  with 
&r8  common  to  many  other  nations  or  con- 
ititute  a  distinctive  feature  0!  the  particular 
nation,  which  is  ths  subject  of  special  investi¬ 
gation.  Whatever  ths  result  achieved,  it  is 
the  method  ia  which  we  ara  interested,  and 
you  will  peroibve  that  method  employed  by 
the  modern  historian  is  auoh  that  he  is  a 
go-worker  with  the  sociologist  in  the  same 
extensive  Said  oS  enquiry  though  each  has 
bis  own  peculiar  spheie  of  interests  and  each 
oomp&ssee  his  own  end  by  viewing  aombiaa- 
t  ons  of  social  phenomena  from  different 
standpoiaSs. 

Thb  Meaning  of  Sociology, 

It  may  perhaps  be  necessary  in  this  place 
to  indicate  is  a  few  words  what  sociology 
mean.  Sociology  may  fee  described  as  the 
sQiaBQe  of  ths  constitution  and  evolution  of 
human  sooiety,  its  subject-matter  being  the 
process  of  human  association  or  human 
aohievement.  Treating  society  bs  an  organ¬ 
ism  it  studies  its  structure  and  functions 
with  a  view  to  disaover  ths  general  laws 
whioh  govsrn  sooial  evolution  and  in  aocord- 
anse  with  which  the  institutions  of  society 
grow  and  change.  According  to  Borne  Ger¬ 
man  writers,  sociology  is  hardly  distinguish¬ 
able  from  tha  philosophy  of  history,  ae  eaoh 
aims  at  tracing  the  progressive  evolution  of 
all  human  affairs  and  to  arrive  at  general¬ 
isations  which  are  fundamentally  identical. 
Paul  Barth,  for  instance,  says  that  history 
ia  the  science  of  the  development  of  men  in 
their  activity  ae  sooial  beings  and  its  aim  ie 
to  eequirs  into  the  causes  of  sooial  move 
men!  and  to  search  for  the  laws  ot  sooial 
progress.  The  student  of  Ibo  Khaldun  will 
peroieve  a  remarkable  family  rgasmbiacce 
bstween  Barth's  theory  and  ths  view  held 
and  propounded  by  that  distinguished  Muslim 
historian  in  the  famous  introduction  to  hit 
great  history, 

Social  Activities  and  Sociological 
Phenombna, 

Although  history  has  net  yet  attained  the 
dignity  of  a  eoitnee  and  some  eminent 
writers  maintain  that  it  never  will,  yet  it 
teems  clear  that  bistorioai  even  s  are  not  the 
results  of  fortuitous  combinations  0!  scoial 
pheaomaoj  and  that  they  are  mostly  the 
effects  of  dfefioi'©  causes  which  operate  with 
gom@  degree  of  uoiformiiy  under  given 
oiroumstaeaes.  In  consfqumcp,  however,  0! 
ths  infioita  varisty  and  complexity  of  sooial 
pheaomsa*  »cd  ths  existence  of  certain 
mdstenmnafa  and  irsor stable  f&otora  in 
social  evolution,  of  whiob  tha  correct  valua 
lions  have  not  yet  been  ascertained,  it  has 
not  been  found  possible  t©  formulate 
losiologioal  laws  e£  universal  application 
similar  to  the  laws  that  govern  the  pbyeieil 
world.  This  asooants  for  our  inability  to 
prsdiat  sooial  events  with  the  s^me  cer¬ 
tainty  with  whiob  we  oan  predict  ths 
OQO.Bnenoe  of  physical  phenomena.  Side 
by  side  with  ths  sxistenoe  of  a  uniform 
sequence  in  some  groups  0!  our  sooial 
activities  due  to  the  cauBal  connection 
between  sociological  phenomena  of  a 
oertain  order  there  are  to  be  found  abnormal 
workings  of  sooial  sources  which  produce  | 
unexpected  results  End  upset  all  human 
calculations.  Hetas  ths  itfeanse  belief  in 
constant  Divine  interference  in  all  human 
affairs  whiah  finds  expression  in  ths  com¬ 
mon  saying  '*  Man  proposes,  God  dis¬ 
poses.” 

Study  of  Social  Pecgbbss. 

Ths  important  fact  which  the  historian, 
no  keg  than  ths  sociologist,  has  to  note 
that  amid  the  infinite  permutations  of 
social  phenomena  and  owing  to  the  pre 
senoe  of  the  myeteriouB  pByohio  element  in 
all  human  afftirs  the  task  of  discovering 
general  laws  that  are  suppoeelto  regulate 
the  onward  progressiva  development  of 
society  is  oes  of  exceptional  difficulty,  and 
in  order  to  achieve  valuable  results  from 
hie  enquiry  he  must  biiag  to  bear  upon 
it  great  industry,  perseverance  and  patience 
Eaoh  historian  has  to  deal  with  fresh 
material  and  to  grapple  with  fresh  diffiou! 

the  solution  of  human 


tieB  in  seeking 

of  sooial  evolution  which  ullimately  deter*  j  problems,  in  regard  to  -which  the  labours 

mine  the  position  of  a  particular  people  as  of  past  explorers  in  the  Bame  field  do  -----  —  >r-  ---  ..  gtatfi8men 

an  orgamo  unity  ie  islatiua  to  othsr  paoplit.  1  act  avail  him  much,  for  history  Mverlot  humanity  until  the  pgi 


Hfnoe  it  is  a  truism  to 
say  that  no  two  historical  events  of  any 
magnitude  are  exaotly  alike,  and  that 
eaoh  people  as  a  sooial  and  political 
entity  and  eaoh  period  of  history  with 
its  own  distinctive  features  presents  new 
aspects  of  the  historical  problem.  Innu¬ 
merable  undercurrents  and  myriads  of 
confused  waves  of  ecoial  aotion  impart 
vitality  to  every  large  movement  in 
sooiety,  and  it  must  be  oarefully  and 
cautiously  watched  and  studied  in  its 
subtle  ebb  and  flow  by  the  historian  who 
would  know  the  laws  that  govern  th® 
periodical  tides  in  human  affairs. 

The  position  whioh  I  have  so  far 
striven  to  maintain  is  that  history  is  not 
merely  concerned  with  a  description  of 
external  events  as  visible  products  of  the 
sooial  mind,  but  that  it  is  aho  inteiested 
in  considering  their  inner  workings,  mean-  - 
ings  and  relationships  which  alone  can 
help  to  a  rational  interpretation  of  the 
social  process  and  furnish  the  real  key  to 
the  solution  of  the  great  human  problem. 

Some  Illustsations, 

Lat  us  now  have  a  few  illustrations  of  this 
principle  from  past  history.  The  three  great 
historical  religions  of  the  world,  Budhism, 
Christianity  and  Islam,  whioh  between  them 
claim  the  allegiance  of  by  far  the  largest  por¬ 
tion  of  the  human  race,  are  associated  with 
the  nanus  of  three  great  moral  teachers  of 
mankind,  Gautama  Budha,  Jesus  Christ  and 
Mahomed.  The  life-story  of  eaoh  is  a  noble 
reaoid  of  strenuous  endeavour  to  solve  the 
riddle  of  life  and  to  find  out  how  the  indi¬ 
vidual  spirit  of  mac  could  be  made  to  ri;e 
above  its  earthly  surroundings  and  to  hold 
communion  with  and  lose  itself  in  the  uni¬ 
versal  soul.  Were  it  possible  for  the  his¬ 
torian  to  consider  the  personality  of  each  as  a 
self-centred  spiritual  force  having  no  relation 
to  tha  seething  mass  of  squalor,  sinfulness 
and  superstition  around  it,  he  would  fail  to 
grasp  the  reai  meaning  of  nine-tenths  of  each 
reformer's  work  in  life.  Eaoh  of  these  gieat 
teachers  had  set  before  himtelf  one  and  the 
same  task,  namely,  the  moral  regeneration 
and  spiritual  uplifting  of  mankind,  but  each 
being  born  in  a  different  age  among  a  differ¬ 
ent  people  with  a  different  environment,  ths 
dispensation  promulgated  by  eaoh  had  its  own 
peculiar  features  and  its  subtle  influences 
have  flowed  for  centuries  along  oertain  ohara- 
teriitio  channels.  To  understand  tha  re- 
former  and  his  system  and  the  instruments 
employed  by  him  in  carrying  out  his  high 
mission,  you  must  thoroughly  know  the  coun¬ 
try  in  which  his  lot  was  oast,  the  people 
among  whom  he  lived  and  moved  and  bad 
his  bemg,  the  oharaoter  and  volume  and 
operation  of  the  social  forces  by  which  he  Was 
surrounded,  the  opportunities  for  success 
placed  within  his  reaoh  and  the  difficulties 
thrown  in  his  way  by  nature  and  man,  the 
moral  and  material  conditions  of  the  com¬ 
munities  inhabiting  other  lands  than  his  own, 
the  temper  of  nis  o*n  age  and  that  of  the  ages 
immtdiately  preceding  and  succeeding  it; — in 
shoit,  you  mus.  Btudy  the  central  figure  in 
its  totality  and  in  relation  to  its  setting  be¬ 
fore  you  can  hope  to  know  the  whole  truth 
ab-ut  it. 

Budha«”TK8  Man  of  the  Eposh*- 
To  know  why  Gautama  Budha  gave  up  his 
princely  inheritance,  be  took  himself  into 
voluntary  exile,  and  adopted  the  life  of  an 
anchorite  ;  why  he  was  so  profoundly  touched 
by  the  scenes  of  hum*n  sordidneis  and  misery 
which  ha  saw  around  bimself,  resolved  to 
probe  the  mystery  of  life,  and  threw  himself 
devoutly  into  the  wo.k  of  promoting  the  well¬ 
being  0!  his  fellcw-mer  ;  why  his  teaching  so 
deeply  stirred  the  hearts  and  fired  I  be  ima- 
ginaiion  of  his  people  and  suddenly  lifted 
(hem  to  a  higher  plane  of  thought  j  — to  know 
all  this  it  ie  not  enough  to  study  the  psyohio 
development  of  the  great  teacher’s  inner  self 
and  to  take  messuie  of  his  own  spiritual 
stature.  For  this  purpote  you  must  acquire 
a  a  intimate  knowledge  of  the  social  and 
political  organisation  of  the  Indian  people  cf 
that  time  ;  of  their  customs  and  usages  and 
beliefs  and  practices;  of  the  moral  and 
material  conditions  under  which  they  lived  ; 
of  the  strength  of  the  hold  which  the 
Brahmacnicai  creed  and  ritual  had  acquired 
over  their  minds  ;  and  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  dead  weight  cf  sacerdotalism  ......  had 

crushed  all  liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom 
and  rendered  hopeless  all  efforts  for  a  for¬ 
ward  movement.  The  circumstances  created 
the  min  of  the  epoch  5  the  mine  had  al¬ 
ready  teen  laid  and  was  waiting  for  tie 
hand  that  was  to  apply  the  match  ;  and 
the  explosion  that  fallowed  produced  a  moral 
earthquake  that  shook  India  almost  to  its 
foundations.  As  the  years  rolled  on,  the 
lessons  inoaloulated  by  the  grea’i  preceptor 
sank  deeper  and  deeptr  into  the  heart 
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and  the  wa-rior  eck  1  w  ed*'-d  li  spiritual 
•  way,  and  tbe  earth  and  •  k  ->»  utem-d '0  bi 
filled  with  Kweeinea*  and  JigbL  All  of  1 
•udden  tin  forofiN  of  leuitiou  tain-fi  a-oet- 
dano*  ;  "10  ral'Hi'  n  that  bad  b-)t*n  the  s  >1 « o»- 
of  O'UQil  s  millions  ard  the  impi'utioi 
of  a  faj*t  o'  tbi'  k^ra  w»«  driven  out  of  i's 
fi-yme  to  Bad  rnfugi*  i  1  strings  1  .od  ;  tnd  it 
Ja't  loii\  settl'd  down  fo  tbe  evin  tenor 
of  her  old -wm  Id  rdigi  us  ’i  a  »>  if  G-ufauu 
Badha  bad  1  ev  r  walked  on  her  soil.  Th1 
historian  ^e-forma  ooly  half  hie  taik  wh> 
oonteDta  biinstlf  wi!h  dtsaribirg  the  lift 
work  of  that  great  Indian  rsform-tr  a^.d 
does  not  tdk-  aoouu-t  of  the  wide  r:  Dgt 
of  the  Budbs.-o  movement  from  its  incop 
ti  in  down  to  modern  times  in  its  lolatioi 
to  the  conditions  of  aDoie.it  India  and  to 
ftojo  of  ibeo'her  Asiatic  couni  njs  in  whiob 
Bsidhiem  baa  for  oenturies  mi>  islered  tc 
the  spirtual  wants  of  the  prince  and  the 
peasant  alike, 

ChBIBI’s  MI88ION. 

We  now  ootne  to  Christianity,  the  second 
great  bis'oiioal  ieligion  that  at  the  present 
moment  dominates  the  higher  thought  of 
the  world  and  weiids  its  masterful  away  over, 
nations  who  are  in  the  vanguard  of  civilz*. 
fcion,  As  we  contemplate  the  life  of  its  great 
founder  wPh  its  winning  simplicity  end 
its  many  touching  incidents  whiofa  appeal 
direct  to  tbe  human  beirt,  the  master’s 
©verflrwiog  sympathy  for  all  forms  of  suffer 
ing  and  distrefs,  the  loving  lenderness  with 
wbioh  he  poured  balsam  into  bleeding 
wounds,  bie  heroio  revolt  rgainst  tbe  d' ad 
formalism  of  the  prevail  ng  erred  and  the 
selfish  hypocrisy  ot  its  priesthood,  bis  un¬ 
ceasing  efforts  to  bring  erring  humanity 
baok  to  the  paths  of  honour  and  of  virtue, 
and  last  of  all  his  martyrdom  in  the  sacred 
cause  of  aisrtsai  truth,  as  we  contemplate 
these  things,  we  £« el  that  we  are  face  to 
face  with  a  spiritual  force  of  marvellous 
potency.  Gan  the  historian  do  full  jmtioe 
to  the  great  teacher  and  his  high  mi-eion 
if  ha  odIj  describes  hi9  personal  obaraoter, 
his  relations  with  his  disciple-,  his  daily 
round  of  life,  his  m*ny  acts  of  kindmss 
towards  the  poor  and  the  down-trodden,  the 
general  fcop;os  of  bis  teachings,  and  the  mean? 
by  which  be  sought  to  improve  and  educate 
the  conicierce  of  his  people  P  All  this  is 
very  important  in  its  own  W’-y,  but  it 
amounts  to  barely  a  tithe  of  the  solution 
of  the  problem  presetted  bj  the  strarge 
dispensation  that  wao  destined  to  revolu¬ 
tionise  ihe  world.  To  uedersfaed  Christ¬ 
ianity  we  must  .  tudy  the  personality  of 
the  great  Hebrew  seer  in  its  relation  to  the 
Jewish  race  and  to  the  other  races  of  the 
then  known  world  ;  ws  must  seek  in  the  1 
scoial  atrophy  end  moral  dicadenoe  of  those 
rsoes  the  need  for  the  birth  of  a  new 
glhioal  movement  and  the  itoret  of  lha 
powerful  inSueaoa  which  it  exercised  over 
their  succeeding  generations.  As  a  cotabl- 
li»'k  in  tbe  chain  of  the  religious  evolution 
of  mankind,  Christianity  in  its  inception  had 
a  difijite  relation  to  Judaism  and  to  other 
has  ktows  contemporary  forms  ot  faith  ;  and 
In  its  onwaid  progresibe  course  it  replaced 
and  modified  and  assimilated  maiy  systems 
of  thought  and  belief  nbioh  bad  ceased  to 
appea1,  individually  or  collectively  to  the 
human  soul.  It  is  a  most  remarkable  pb?- 
nomeaon  in  history  that  tbe  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  oomniaada  at  the  present  day  the 
homage  of  the  most  powerful  and  enlight¬ 
ened  nations  of  the  world  ;  and  the  expla¬ 
in  tion  of  this  does  not  lie  merely  in  the 
intrinsic  value  of  this  religion  and  in  the 
general  oondkioas  that  prevailed  in  the 
aountry  of  its  birth  both  before  and  at  the 
time  when  it  came  into  exisienoe.  The  ex 
planation  must  also  be  Bought  in  the  stage 
of- political  and  intellectual  development  wh.ou 
the  Asiatic  peoples  had  then  leached,  m  ihs 
decay  of  ethical  principles  among  the  Gieeka 
and  th®  Romans  waioh  resulted  in  ihe 
polution  ol  fp:ingt  of  theught  and  action  ;  in 
the  iu.ckquiioy  vJ  primitive  pegan  beliets 
for  the  giov'ag  ipirituul  mods  of  men  j 
in  iM  m  ify isig  it  flueuoe  of  an  interne  faith 
in  one  common  jSavitui  ;  in  ihe  momoctous 
etiugglo  for  tup.  euiaoj,  boih  in  temporal  ano 
in  spiritual  affair,  upon  which  Christiamly 
enteied  wiib  a  r.vil'  tysltm  of  faith  in  iht 
Middle  Aget  ;  and  in  tie  rtmaikable  w*vr 
0?  a  3ta51.i1  g  fu)  knowledge  wh.ch,  us  one  ol 
tbe  mill's  of  tbtt  snuggle  and  of  other 
causer,  swept  over  Ghiistotdoin. 

The  Dominating  Force  of  Islam. 

Ntxt,  ft®  have  to  deal  with  LUm.  T. 
gratp  the  full  meaning  of  tbe  lisa  anc 
growth  ol  this  rt-ligiou  the  historian  must 
not  be  content  with  desciibiog  the  chief 
incidents  in  the  life  of  sue  Arab.an 
P.opbet, — the  giadual  evolution  of  bn 
spiritual  idealt  5  tbe  steps  by  wdoh  ha 
reached  hie  monotheistic  conception ;  hi 
feivid  denm  oia.ion  of,  and  his  lo .g  eo.  S  o', 
with  all  accepted  forms  of  belief ;  the  fieice 
opposition  of  the  leading  men  of  his  own 
tribe,  to  the  spread  of  his  propaganda; 
the  implicable  hatred  with  which  they  pur 
mad  bun  and  hiS  followers  ;  and  the  ultimate 
triumph  ot  hie  mist  on  in  ihe  girattr  port  of 
Arabia  in  bis  1  Wfl  lifetime.  Those  are  bui 
tli@  minor  a-'pvotH  of  iho  i.Lmio  movtmfni, 
aod  a  koiwladg**  of  tbeie  is  far  iiom  suffl- 
0„  ,  t  f,  ,  «u  nd  quite  o<  mpieben.ion  of  iia 
real  nature  aod  '/it  lity  woeu  it  is  ou&eideied 
Kb  ,ne  ol  tie  dsaiUat*!  spirits)  Ivwji  0  tip 


world.  The  bi»foriaD  rru»t  know  the  slate 
if  religion  aid  morality  in  Arabia  in 
cime  of  M*ho«npd — Ve  mui-fc  itadv  tbe  wb®*® 
jcci»l  aid  political  organisation  of  ths 
Ar»5  i  m  tiiber  and  analyse  tbe  >tr»nge  fsbric 
>f  ’h?ir  U'Sgra,  |  ractirev  and  superstjtior* 

in  the  Fgbfc  of  their  aoe'ent  rivalries  irr 
fpud»  aid  ■‘n^ermcine  s‘rife8---aDd  he  oa,,, 
-ho  find  out  ihe  moral  »r.d  ir  trial  o  d  d  it  ion 
of  the  peoples  cutrd )  Arabia  befoie  be 
reilire  the  >  ature  of  the  retrne'ery  mabrsal 
with  v  hiob  the  Prophet  had  to  dea',  tbi 
enormruB  d  fB'ul'iis  that  he  bad  to  contlDd 
sgiiLS1,  and  the  unique  strength  of  purpose 
ehirh  he  btougbt  -o  bear  upon  the  arduom 
ta  k  before  lira.  But  of  ar  more  intereit 
than  all  this  to  the  historical  stud’nt  is  the 
meteroio  peogreis  mads  by  I-l  m  alt  r the 
death  of  its  !•  undar  ;  1 1®  facility  with  wbiots 
its  central  idea  of  tue  odo  God  tank  into  the 
human  soul;  the  remasktbie  strength  of  the 
bond  of  union  created  through  1*  between 
diseimlar  races  and  di'tart  lands  j  and  «be 
sucoess  with  which  the  need  for  a  «<pni;u*I 
(raining  of  man  as  a  social  beii  g  has 
presented  by  it  and  acknowledged  in  p**0™' 
cal  life.  To  I  his  day  Islam  is  a  livirg  I*>th 
'c  countless  millions,  and  not  morely  a 
symbol  of  belief  that,  has  lest  ell  vitality 
in  tbs  scurte  of  age*.  It  ie  fo?  the  hia- 
lorian  to  sr\y  why  this  should  be  so  m 
a  materialistic  age  when  religious  observ. 
anoea  have  become  mors  or  Isas  matters  of 
teoial  fashion  or  convenience. 

The  Influence  of  Religious  Movements. 

Olosslj  allied  to  the  nubjsot  wa  iuva  bae: 
considering  is  the  qosstioa  of  fefas  msans  by 
which  generally  &  religious  movement  mak^ 
itself  felt  amoBg  any  considerable  body  of 
men.  When  wa  study  the  life  history  of  e^a  of 
th®  thrae  great  religions  which  have  been  re- 
ferred  t@  above,  it  b«comas  oisar  fc“e 

propagation  of  each  pros»@ds&  upon  _  certain 
peculiar  lines  detarmiaad  by  the  sharaofctr 
aod  condition  of  the  peoples  and  races  amorg 
which  it  took  its  rise  and  was  spread  by 
degriss,  aud  that  owiog  to  the  infiaite  com- 
plexiiy  of  soaialogio*!  phesomsEa  that_  must 
always  enier  into  the  calculation  it  is  ^im¬ 
possible  to  lay  down  a  definite  etandara  of 
mirsicnary  conduct  to  wbaoh  all  religioa® 
must  conform,  In  actual  hie  ih©  political 
tide  of  a  religious  movement  i*  friquestly 
more  in  evidence  than  its  strictly  social  or 
rpintual  side,  and  ths  historian  who  lays 
greater  stress  on  its  political  side,  because  it 
is  mors  accessible  to  him,  gives  an  imperfect 
s  tading  account  of  the  propagation  of 
the  particular  religion  which  forms  the  Bub 
jeofc  of  his  eiquirj,  This  in  part  txplatnB 
why  tbe  Arabran  Prophet  was  grievously 
msBjudged  by  a  certain  school  of  hiitonans 
until  the  question  of  the  rise  and  growth 
of  Islam  c»me  jo  be  studied,  like  other  great 
questions  from  the  more  correct  standpoint 
oi  soma!  evolution  and  by  the  light  of  the 
general  principles  uoderlyicg  the  oevelopmstt 
of  religions  conceptions  among  _  mankind, 
Few,  i!  any,  writers  os  history  will  now  be 
found  who  ttiii  make  the  use  of  the  shallow 
taunt  that  Islam  wes  spread  by  the  sword. 
Ibis  is  true  either  of  all  religions  or  of  ncae  j 
aEd  it  is  a  sign  of  tbs  adoption  in  recent 
times  of  the  rigot  standard  of  fcifefcoiisal 
enquiry  that  in  considering  the  question  of 
the  means  by  which  a  religion  was  propagated 
due  weight  ia  given  to  toe  operation  of 
atural  causes,  smh  as  the  exuberant  energy 
of  the  new  faith,  it s  mhsrsnt  spiritual 
freshness  and  strength,  its  aupssiorhy  over 
prevailing  btliefs  as  a  vitalizing  asd 
utifyiog  for 00,  she  jhw  convert#  ’  siaeis 
of  z  al,  the  quiafc  missionary  work  d  bsoi® 
thoughtful  spirits  wkish  produces  a  social 
ferment  and  exerts  an  expansive  ibSushcb 
over  the  popular  miad,  All  thise  ^taotoiB 
make  for  the  peaceful  progress  of  religion  and 
ibad  to  remaikabi®  results  ;  but  it  Bometiioee 
hapieas.  as  ir  haa  happened  in  the  past  in  the 
history  of  each  great  religion,  that  »  political 
adventurer  or  a  powerful  fanatic,  ia  oidtr 
to  advance  sis  own  ends,  begins  to  use 
force  to  spread  hia  ©ie. d  and  thenoeforwaro 
religion  is  subjidsaated  to  politics  and 
. hi»i\s  its  militant  character,  Then  tiwe 
religion  mates  to  rxist  except  in  Ihe 
heaits  i  f  those  who  follow,  in  all  humilily,  in 
ihe  for  b  »ps  of  its  great  founder.  La  Ikraha 
ful  dine  “  Lst  there  be  no  gonipulaioa  in  re- 
ligi  .r,  ”  *ayp  the  Quran  ;  and  the  Arabian 
Prophet  and  the  four  Caliphs  who  succeeded 
hica  sciupulotsly  observed  that  injunction, 
The  almost  miraculous  suomss  cf  Muhammad's 
m  ssion  was  due  to  the  rekindling  of  tbs 
divine  fire  in  bD  soul,  which  by  bis  fervent 
pre»ik  »g  h9  transfused  into  ibose  of  his 
heaiers.  At  Carlyle  says— 4!  Tbe  Ghaat 
Man  w  9  always  as  iightnirg  cut  of  heaven. 
The  rest  cf  men  wai'ed  for  hsm  like  fuel 
and  Ihen  they  foo  would  fhme.  u 

Effects  of  tee  Csusabes, 

Anotler  illuetration  of  the  principle  that 
the  historian  must  not  be  content  with 
merely  describing  great  events  as  past 
ooourrPDces  but  that  be  mint  read  »»d 
interpret  tferta  ic  their  oo-re!*tion  to  other 
events  is  furnished  by  the  Oru«ades  or  tbe 
itligious  vars  of  Middle  Age*.  Tbase 
stnguinary  coxfliots  between  Cferistitnity  and 
Islam  which  occupied  very  nearly  iwo 
ceotuiiis  were  tb*  result  of  an  extraordinary 
outburst  of  rrligiiUs  eotbusiasin  among 
the  Christian  nations  of  Europe  ;  and  tbougo 
th^  direst  object  tbe  Oiusndei  w*p  sot 


aooomplisbed,  the  general  iffrots  of  the  w*tf 
on  the  Chriftiana  and  the  MuoF&lmiiu 
were  both  importtnf  ard  far-re*obing  His 
toriars  h»ve  differed  as  to  the  notui®  of 
theie  iffeote,  but  that  She  Ciusadee  led  to 
certain  groat  and  unforeseen  results  none 
oau  deny.  The  prircss  snd  peoples  of 
Obr'atfndom,  separated  by  >sr-g  diitar  cer,  w»>rp 
suddenly  brought  into  close  contact  with  each 
other  in  pureuaroe  of  a  sacred  cause;  the 
•enee  of  common  wro’g,  for  the  redress  of 
which  they  all  resolved  to  eaorific®  the 
be  s’  they  had,  made  them  sink  their  differ¬ 
ences  for  a  tim*  ;  they  entered  upon  tbe 
gigartic  struggle  with  a  determination  and 
carried  it  os  with  a  fervour  which  brought 
their  high«et  virtues  into  play.  The 
Buocts-ive  expeditions  into  Palestine  confer, 
red  upon  them  all  the  benefits  of  travel ; 
they  witnessed  the  wonderful  signs  and 
symbclr  of  eastern  civilization  and  culture ; 
their  outlook  upon  tbe  world  was  widsned 
and  tieir  narrow  views  underwent  & 
significant  change.  Cfrtain  arts  and  sciences, 
io  which  Europe  was  till  then  a  stranger, 
were  importfd  from  Asia ;  commerce  and 
indus'ry  receivtd  a  great  impetus;  the 
maritime  cities  sprang  into  great  prominence  ; 
the  powrr  of  the  nobles  declined  and  a  ntw 
elans  of  eiu'sms  osme  into  existence  ;  several 
rfligi.  us  orders  were  lormid  which  helped 
to  train  and  deviljp  tbs  best  Christian 
virtues ;  chivalry  was  introduced  into  Europe 
for  the  fiist  time  ard  raspeot  for  woman 
became  tie  reoogris.es  canon  of  s.oial 
decorum.  The  historian  wbo  merely  describee 
tho  ex’ernal  incidi  nts  of  the  Crusadet 
without  any  reference  to  tbpir  antecedent 
coupes  and  <c  tb^ir  alien  Sects  on  the 
OhriBtiaBs  and  the  Mueealmam — who  coi‘fice« 
his  attention  to  t heir  outward  appearances 
and  dors  not  s'udy  their  inward  maanings 
—  gives  but  »  mutilated  picture  of  a  notable 
phase  cf  tbe  History  of  Religion. 

The  Moghul  Period. 

Oming  now  to  modern  Indian  history 
wa  find  i hat  Materials  in  their  treatment 
of  the  Moghul  pssiod  h&vs  not  dene  full 
justice  to  the  great  Monarch*  of  the  Moghul 
dynasty  jmt  beesuse  they  have  paid 
iciufficieet  affection  to  the  sooiai  and  moral 
arpecla  of  their  rule  as  distinguished  from 
the  political  side  of  it.  A  great  deal  has 
been  iaid  and  written  about  Akbar  and 
Aurargz-b  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  about 
Jabatgir  aud  Shah  Jahan  ;  but  Ihe  Eurcp  an 
bi-toii.ns’  slock  cf  knowisdge  about  fcaose 
Emperors  ie  still  difioient  ia  accurate  in¬ 
formation,  »nd  tbe  real  h  story  of  the 
!  M  gbul  period  hai  yet  (o  be  composed. 
Through  our  school  b  ok«  we  have  besoms 
familiar  with  certain  stereotyped  opinions 
abwut  tbe  character  and  capaaity  of  this 
or  of  that  Moeaiob,  and  ee  in  our 
ycuagsr  days  we  are  often  infiuenesd  in 
our  way  of  thinking  by  that  we  read, 
wo  have  come  to  rsgasd  those  opioisre  as  Ihe 
final  verdict  of  history.  But  when  in  matur 
er  yr  ars  we  sxsmiee  them  more  close, 
ly,  we  discover  that  while  iom©  of  them  are 
correct  others  are  eiihsr  wholly  or  partly 


If  ,.Tr.ir-  rririrf rd  o»  ipml«»l  »•  ’V”  " 
tl.mporBl  .ff.lu,  -nd  Ibe,.  cm  lt»  olbfr  k«». 
.amea  .  fiotory  occr  Her  Han.fi 
Makbdnm  nl-Moife  .no  Sh.ihb  Ab;»« 'N.ln. 
Ton  mn.t  dice  i.lo  tha  r.lipioo,  Wer*'*”. 
and  acquire  an  insight  into  tbs  socaa  » 

of  Muslim  society  in  Akbar’s  tiaxse  o  gf  p 
tbe  real  import  ot  tbe  “  Divire  Faith  move¬ 
ment  so  as  to  be  able  to  judge  conectlj  one 

trait  of  that  great  Emperor’s  complex  charac¬ 
ter. 

Aurxngzbbb’b  Misfortonb. 

ALbai’e  Bin  i  Ilahi  led  to  a  m.tked  Cli*!.- 
tion  of  the  ieligiooe  fibre,  and  when  fitly 
jeais  later  tbe  reaction  came  in  the  time  cf 
the  puritan  Emperor  Aurangzeb,  which  creat¬ 
ed  an  atmosphere  cf  austere  simplieity  an  d 
punctilious  conduct  ia  life,  the  royal  Court 
and  the  people  naturally  chafed  uoder  tbe 
restraints  imposed  by  ths  new  regime.  Au- 
rangzeb  suffered  from  the  faults  of  hn  many 
virtues  broause  he  had  tbs  misfortune  tc  come 
to  the  throne  after  the  Indian  people  had  had 
a  taste  of  the  eclectic  *’  Divine  Faith  ”  of 
Akbar  and  the  luxurious  iase  of  Shah  Jahan, 
and  became  the  temper  and  tote  of  the  age 
had  changed  and  he  had  to  work  out  Me 
destiny  in  a  d'fferent  environment  to  that 
which  had  oectributed  to  the  success  of 
his  great  ancestors’  imperial  plans,  The 
histoiian  has  yet  to  read  the  events  of 
his  reign  by  the  light  of  fehs  materia! 
similar  to  that  which  eome  years  ago  wes 
collected  and  utilised  by  the  late  Maulvi 
Shibli  Numaai,  and  be  may  find  nason  to 
change  hie  point  of  vitw  atd  to  regard 
Aurangzeb  with  greater  historical  sympathy. 

Method  of  Historical  Study. 

The  position  which  I  have  endtvoared  to 
dffice  is  that  we  mm-t  study  bstoricsl 
events  not  merely  in  their  external  aspects 
but  also  in  ifei.uon  fcc  their  inner  mean- 
iogs,  and  that  this  can  be  done  only  if 
tbe  historian  analyses  sociological  phenomena 
wiih  which  he  has  to  deal  in  the  light 
of  certain  broad  principles  that  underlie  toe 
sooiai  process,  We  are  concerned  here  not 
so  mush  with  the  judgments  of  history  as 
with  the  method  according  to  which  those 
judgments  are  formed,  and  a  correct  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  that  method  is  as  important  for  the 
expert  historian  as  it  te  for  the  lay  reader  of 
the  records  of  hig  investigations,  In  hit 
field  of  work  the  sociologist  be  well  as  the 
antiquary  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  hbtorian, 
and  he  mutfc  utilise  the  fruits  of  the  labour 
of  both  before  he  can  hope  to  bequeath  a 
precious  ieberiiaroe  to  posterity. 


VER80VA, 


Terecva  !  That  iB  where  India's  G.  0.  M. 
ie  spending  the  last  peaceful  days  of  bit 
stormy,  strenuous  life.  Dadhabai  Nsoroji 
was  a  etoimy  petrel  of  hie  day  ;  none 
stormier.  His  name  wan  aseociatid  with  the 
painful  proceei  cf  ,s  bleeding,"  and  many 
unkind  things  were  said  ot  the  patriarch, 
Th®  patriarch  has  not  changed  s  be  remeice 
.  arroBeourbea.oie'tfeej  we  biled  open  rang  ths  !sm8  .Ijrfy  itolMBM.  No  body 

dat.  or  hs.ly  gens.ali.a’ioas  or  pr.  oanemed  ««>•  »«*  to*  »»k .»»  agree,  or  duigien 
|  notioB.  o!  Ih.  wriler.  llhilr.ttos.  ol  Ihi.  *'tb  ta»  deelar.d  °p»u»e.  He  u i  the  Cob. 

■  can  be  iarei.bed  Ircm  mo.l  of  .he  W.torieal  ««»■»  o  I.d.ae  KauoeaL.e  .he  le.der 
I  *ooo«nt8  of  lha  reigee  of  all  fcl.e  loar  Moghul '  >■  b»  »W I  .gf,  ..  .»  M.  prime,  cf  I.d»l> 

,  Emperor.  1  hare  earned,  eepeei.lj  too.e  ot .  fought,  the  .eer  of  learan  polilio,. 

Akbar  and  Aurangz  b,  who  r®pret-er.t  two  j  VcrBOva  i  Impeii>hab!y  fcssooiatfd  in  Indian 
different  typia  of  M«fcomeadac  rulers  in  memory  with  good  woik,  giEafc  dteds,  and 
msd’ffival  India.  The  difficulties  of  tha  '  a  saintly  life.  V  reevs  and— Bawarden  1  To 
'  modern  historisa  in  presenting  tnae  pie'ures  Yorsovs,  th®  India®  National. sb  hsarfc  and 
of  tbs  moving  wbisb  fill  the  rsigns  of  mind  turns  as  to  a  pl&o®  of  pilgrimage, 

!  these  two  grsut  men. ars  enhanced  by  the  ffe«3fc  like  uoto  what  Hewarden  wae  to  a  whole 
J  that,  the  contemporary  chrsoisierg  of  their  '  generation  of  Liberals  tha  world  over, 
rale  were  moetlj  either  their  ptitiini  or  j  Dafilmimi  Naoroi.’.  ■'  Midlotbiao " 
their  oppoaects,  aad  then  aaaalut.  acoount,  ei,awfcer6.  Som,  e.;  jt  vu  Holbora.  But 
of  what  happeoed  and  whj  it  happened  bare  hi,  Miolotbian  w.s  all  India,  and  the  United 
to  fee  very  garelully  ssrutiEised  bsforg  we  n;js,g^0|Bt  Qisfigtocb'e  Midlothian  campaign 
0an  anive  at  a  correct  judgment,  la®  con-  W|kg  isolated,  however  brilliant,  event  sn 
atruotive  policy  of  Akfear,  with  its  pleasing  British  poliiios.  But  Dadhabai's  Midlothian 
pfei.S9  of  a  remarkably  eoneisiatory  attitude  ^,ag  more  prolonged  affair,  and  the  achisvs- 
,  towards  his  Hindu  subject*  ha*  natwrally  won  mQEt  g?8n  mcre  brj|jllloti  Gladstone  captured 
the  er  o-)minmi  of  hii toriars  and  wa  admire  ft  prfiiam8B|lrj  Beat  agait  at  the  koal  ducal 
Akbar  for  his  valour,  foresight,  moral  o.mage,  interest;  D.dbabai,  very  much  of  an  alien 
,  wide  outlet  k,  and  statesmanship  of  a  higher  ftB<j  very  ••  black  mao  ”  captured  a  me. re¬ 
order.  But  in  our  estimate  of  him  as  the  utin  c0Defcita9Dev,  He  was  called  M.  F. 

man  cf  the  epoch,  do  we  gw  due  weight  to  h[%  •  e  1  ^on.t  klJ0W  i{  there  ia  a 

t,fe«  work  and  worth  c£  the  fin®  g*l  xy  of  v_  Q  in  poiltioe.  But  Dadhabai  wae  the 
br.lliast  men  who  had  gttsered  rouBd  him  grt&te8t  victor  in  pease — and  politics  Hi* 
and  who  evolved  and  earned  into  practice  »OSS8jjtueBOy  embraced  oontinentB  and  mil- 
.man,  of  the  gre.t  th.t  hav.  mafic  hi.  MolJ> 

r-ipn  fnmnne  ?  T.k.,  far  instance,  hi.  D®  i. 

Ilahi  or  Divine  faith  whioh,  with  its  quaint  «=  l0  Vm.ov.  Lord  Hntdipge  g«s, 

T-t  nttnolin  praolio.e,  .land,  out  in  tha  nootber  victor  le-v.otor  ovar  Indicn  heart 
Moghul  period  a.  a  mo.t  lamerk.bla  phaee  *ud  mind  end  im.g.nation,  A  mare  well, 
of  l»liludinKi«i.m  in  religion.  W.o  it  omened  meeting  there  never  wai.  It  i.  E..t 
wholly  or  aren  mainly  the  product  of  hie  meeting  War.  Both  at  their  hart,  Elio 
own  mind,  and  i.  the  h'e  orian  juat.fiafi  in  ftrptitn  \-Ezprsit, 
giving  him  the  satire  ersdit-  or  discredit  for  ~ —  ss 

I  Ft  ?  Tha  exprsBfioE  Bin  i  Ilahi  ia  oce  of  The  HoKt  j^Hi  g,  g,  Ehthoven.— The 

Hoo.  Mr.  B,  E.  Enthoy.n  will  hand  ere, 
ramifiofttioi  a  of  a  vital  movems-ct  that  mark®  charge  of  tie  office  of  Ssmetary  to  the  Gov 
a  stage  in  .ooial  evolution.  Be.d  an  aooount  ernm6ct  ol  lEaia  Oommei0e  and  Indnetrj 
of  that  lngemou,  and  profound  Shia  inholar 

Shaik  Mubatik  and  of  hie  brilliant  ion  Department,  to  Mr.  0.  E.  low  cn  February 
Ab-ui  F.zl  in  Azao’.  Darbar-i  Aklari,  Khioh  1>t  ,rom  „htr.  the  framer  ia  at 

ie  one  of  the  mo.t  valuable  and  .uggtstive  .... 

oontributi.n  to  the  hi.torj  of  Akbar,  and  priajnt  on  ipeoial duty. 

you  will  lurm  some  idea  of  how  they,  a.euted  - c-rv=m=a 

partly  by  Faie'-,  invented  and  formuiaied  and  ^  p,bIIllui  (0I  T.cn.a  ky  Baaani 

systemized  Ibe  Dm- i-flato,  and  placed  with- 1  u  _ _ _  _  do» 

in  Akbar’i  grR'P  a  reaoy  madewespiii  by  lwaswi 

wbioh  he,  ob  the  one  h»nd,  broke  down  the  fcstasq 

barriers  of  sM«rdot»l  authority  and  iMHissd 
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LEAVING  A  GOOD 
IMPRESSION 

UNIVERSAL  IN2t  ALWAYS  leaves  a  good  impression. 
It  is  a  STANDARD  QUALITY  BLUE  BLACK  (in  a 
highly  concentrated  form),  and  is  ideal  for  FOUNTAIN 
BENS,  as  it  prevents  the  “Sweating''  in  them — a  most 
important  feature. 

ST  IS  INSTANTLY  and  SIMPLY  made,  b.v  adding  or¬ 
dinary  COLD  WATER  only. 


Easily  absorbed  by 
Writes  blue. 
Becomes  black. 
Darkens  with  age. 
Never  fades. 

Flows  easily. 


lor.  Gil  1 1  ess. 
inodorous. 

Will  not  ferment  or  sou 
Keeps  In  any  climate. 
Always  ready  nt  hand. 
Lessens  Pen -Wastage. 


By  the  use  of  UNIVERSAL  INK  there  Is  a  great  sav¬ 
ing  effected,  both  In  labor  and  In  time,  from  the  ease 
and  rapidity  in  which  INK  wells  and  other  containers 
are  cleaned,  as  there  Is  110  Insoluble  sediment. 

NO  BOTTLES.  NO  LITTER.  NO  BREAKAGES. 
NO  FREIGHT.  NO  TROUBLE.  NO  FUSS. 

QUALITY  —  CONVENIENCE  ECONOMY: 

A  Hard  Trio  to  Beal. 

UNIVERSAL  UTILITIES  COMPANY 

Fifteen  West  Forty-fourth  Street 
New  York  City,  U.  S.  A. 

Telephone:  MURRAY  HILL  4957 
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EDITOR 

A  Forum  of  Constructive  Expression 
To  Promote  American  Ideals  and  Institutions 

We  acknotL'Iedge  the  intervention  of  Almighty  God  in  the  establishment  of  our  Government 
and  the  preservation  of  Christian  Institutions. 


The  EFFICIENT  VOICE 

rHERE  is  a  VOICE  in  the  Great  Republic  which  speaks  constantly,  and  yet 
is  unheard,  almost  unknown,  In  the  mighty  Metropolitan  Centers. 

Iflt  Is  the  calm,  wholesome  Voice  off  The  Country  Editors  off  these  States  and 
Territories  of  America. 

TThat  Voice,  efficient,  strong-sensed,  alert,  informed,  is  being  heard  in  the 
aggregate,  and  individually,  through  the  pages  off  THE  COUNTRY  EDITOR. 
flThis,  then,  is  the  Magazine  of  the  Rural  Fourth  Estate  of  the  Territorial 
United  States— a  Tribune  off  the  Homeland. 

fThe  currents  of  written  oracle  have  for  long  Slowed  outward  from  the 
towering  tripods  off  the  Great  Cities,  moulding  and  leading  the  thought  off  the 
Nation  according  to  the  standards  off  Metropolitan  Journalism.  Now,  through 
this  channel  of  THE  COUNTRY  EDITOR,  the  stream  off  popular  arcadian 
thought  contacts  the  urban  currents  and  flows  in  invigorating  expression 
throughout  Metropolis  and  Homestead. 

f To  promote  the  IDEALS  and  INSTITUTIONS  of  AMERICA  — that  is  the 
Watchword— and  to  this  Task  THE  COUNTRY  EDITOR  invites  the  Twelve 
Thousand  Rural  Editors  off  the  Nation,  their  staff  associates  and  their  con¬ 
stituents. 


QUOTSNG  FROM  “THE  COUNTRY  EDJTOR” 
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Head  of  the  Order  of  the  Star  in.  the  East,  in  whom,  it  has  been  proclaimed- by  Mrs.  Annie  Besant,  the  powers 
of  the  World  Teacher  will  shortly  become  manifest. 
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The  Coming  of  the  Great  World  Teacher 

A  'Lecture  Given  at  the  Queens  Hall,  London ,  on  November  1,  1925 
By  hnnie  Besant,  D.  L. 

A  REMARKABLE  ENGLISHWOMAN 
Reprinted  from  "The  Sphere,”  London,  England,  November  14,  1915. 

If  not  the  most  remarkable  Englishwoman  alive  today,  Mrs.  Besant  unquestion¬ 
ably  holds  a  distinguished  place  in  their  higher  hierarchy.  Despite^  her  seventy- 
nine  years,  she  is  nevertheless  now  on  her  return  journey  to  India  without  an 
attendant,  although  she  is  accompanied  by  Lady  Emily  Lutyens ,  who  is  going 
out  to  visit  her  brother ,  Lord  Lytton ,  the  Governor  of  Bombay.  While  M  s. 

Besant’ s  visits  to  England  have  usually  been  in  connection  with  her  position  as 
president  of  The  Theosophical  Society,  this  year’s  sojourn  had  poli.ics  as  i's 
prime  purpose.  It  was  to  bring  the  draft  of  the  Commonwealth  of  India  Bill , 
prepared  by  the  National  Convention  of  India,  of  which  she  is  the  general  sec¬ 
retary,  that  she  came .  Once  here  is  was  inevitable  that  she  should  speak  on 
Theosophical  subjects,  for  which  the  demand  was  so  great  that  on  the  occasion 
of  her  last  address *  the  doors  of  the  large  Queen’s  Hall **  had  to  be  guarded 
by  police,  while  hundreds  of  people  had  to  be  turned  away,  as  there  was  no 
room  for  them.  At  this  lecture,  as  at  all  the  others,  her  voice  was  so  clear  that 
every  word  was  as  easily  heard  at  the  back  of  the  top  gallery  as  by  those  sitting 
in  the  front  stalls.  So  unimpaired  is  her  energy  that  on  her  last  day  in  London 
she  was  working  until  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  after  two  hours’  sleep 
she  arose  to  make  the  final  preparations  for  her  departure. 


Friends — 

As  you  know,  I  am  to  speak  to  you  this  evening  on 
the  question  of  “The  Coming  of  the  World-Teacher.” 
The  subject  is  naturally  a  large  one,  embracing  many  dif¬ 
ferent  lines  of  thought,  and  I  want,  if  I  can,  first  of  all 
to  show  how  you  may  make  up  your  own  minds  as  to  the 
reasonableness  of  that  expectation  for  the  Coming  of  the 
World-Teacher,  an  expectation  spread  practically  among 
all  religions  all  over  the  world,  and  growing  stronger, 
growing  to  a  greater  desire  that  some  help  which  is  more 
than  human  should  come  to  the  world. 

It  is  not  enough,  when  speaking  of  the  coming  of  a 
Teacher,  to  put  it  to  people  as  a  matter  of  individual 
knowledge  or  authority.  It  is  necessary,  it  is  right,  that 
everyone  of  you — those  of  you  at  least  who  have  not 
studied  the  subject  yet —  should  not  accept  upon  the  word 
of  others  that  as  to  which  you  yourselves  may  have  had 
knowledge  or  experience.  I  have  often  said  from  our 
platform  that  the  value  of  a  lecturer  is  rather  to  be  a 
signpost  as  to  where  knowledge  may  be  obtained,  than 
to  try  to  dictate  to  others  his  own  particular  views  on 
any  subject;  and  just  because  this  matter  raises  some 
curiosity  and  even  excitement,  it  becomes  the  more  neces¬ 
sary  that  all  who  are  seriously  interested  in  the.  ques  ion 
should  understand  why  it  is  that  some  of  us  beli-ve  it  so 
intensely ;  should  have  an  answer  to  their  question :  Why 
do  you  hold  such  a  belief  ?  And  so  I  propose  to  put  to 
you  the  line  of  study  which  may  make  you  think  it  worth 

•  The  Coming  of  the  World-Teacher. 

*•  The  capacity  of  Queen's  Hall  Is  3,000  per, 


while  to  go  more  deeply,  more  fully,  into  the  matter. 
For,  if  we  are  right  in  our  belief,  if  we  look  back  in.o 
history  at  the  occasions  when  such  a  Teacher  has  be¬ 
fore  come  amongst  men,  then  we  ought  to  be  able .  to 
realize,  to  understand,  something  of  certain  events  which 
have  so  far  occurred  in  connection  with  such  a  Comirg; 
and  if  we  can  see  similar  events  occurring  to-day,  then 
we  may  have,  at  least,  an  a  priori  case  for  looking  farther, 
for  looking  more  carefully  into  the  matter ;  and  for  that 
reason  I  want  to  put  to  you  clearly  and  precisely,  and  as 
briefly  as  I  can,  a  certain  definite  sequence  of  events 
visible  to  the  world,  recorded  in  history,  that  has  already 
occurred  in  connection  with  Branches  of  the  great  Race 
to  which  all  of  us  belong;  and  then  to  point  out  to  you 
that  some  of  those  are  happening,  or  have  happened, 
to-day ;  and  thatj  a  sequence  already  five  times  repeated  in 
the  history  of  our  great  Mother-Race  and  its  Blanches 
may  again  reasonably  be  expected  to  complete  itself  if 
part  of  that  sequence  is  already  amongst  us  in  the  world. 

Let  me  first  say  what  I  mean  by  a  “World-Teacher.” 
All  religions  acknowledge  a  Founder  of  their  faith  as 
One  whom  they  regard,  and  rightly,  as  a  Teacher  of  tne 
World.  And  in  the  different  religions  you  will  fud  differ¬ 
ent  names  used  for  that  great  Teacher,  and  under  those 
different  names  the  same  great  Being  appears.  Now  I 
mean  by  a  World-Teacher  exactly  what  the  Hindu  means, 
only  he  puts  it  in  Sanskrit,  a  Jagat-Guru,  literally  a 
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World-Teacher;  what  the  Buddhist  means  when  he 
speaks  of  the  Bodhisattva;  what  the  Parsi  means  when 
he  speaks  of  Zoroaster,  or  Zarathustra;  what  the  old 
Greeks  meant  when  they  spoke  of  Orpheus,  the  Found¬ 
er  of  the  Orphic  Mysteries ;  what  the  Christian  means 
when  he  speaks  of  Him  Who  held  the  office  of  the  Christ. 
And  that  implies  that  the  World-Teacher  is  the  founder 
of  a  religion,  preaching  again  the  ancient  basic  Truths 
which  all  great  religions  have  in  common,  but  giving 
them  a  form  adapted  to  the  time,  to  the  circumstances,  to 
the  general  temperament  and  condition  of  the  people 
among  whom  He  appears:  outer  differencesbut  an  inner 
Unity;  a  religion  which  forms  the  basis  of  a  great  civili- 


moment,  you  will  see  a  definite  succession  of  these  great 
religions,  each  one  adding  something  to  the  knowledge 
and  the  thought  and  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  Race. 
And,  in  this  way,  like  a  great  ladder,  as  it  were,  with  its 
base  on  earth  and  its  summit  in  the  Higher  World,  you 
may  see  the  Ladder  of  Evolution  being  climbed  by  the 
human  race,  and  a  new  impulse  given  from  time  to  time, 
by  the  appearance  of  that  mighty  and  Superhuman  Being. 

Now  from  the  physical  standpoint  the  World-Teacher 
is  a  member  of  that  Great  Brotherhood  of  men  made 
perfect;  high  among  that  Brotherhood,  looked  up  to 
with  the  uttermost  respect  by  all  the  rest.  And  He  is 
not  only  the  Founder  of  a  religion  and  of  a  civilization, 


Star  Amphitheatre  at  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  Australia.  Built  in  preparation  for  the  Coming  of  the  Great  World  Teacher 


zation,  inspired  by  some  characteristic  idea,  necessary 
for  the  evolution  of  the  generations  of  mankind,  each 
of  these  adding  something  to  the  great  heritage  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  culture,  each  of  them  making  a  special  appeal 
to  certain  types  of  humanity.  Of  those  great  marks  of 
a  World-Teacher  some  can  be  definitely  be  recognized 
after  He  has  come  and  His  effect  upon  the  world  is 
seen  in  history;  those  describe  the  nature  of  the  Being 
Who,  in  His  appearance  in  our  world,  carries  out  those 
great  and  momentous  changes.  He  teaches,  then,  the  old 
truths,  but  in  a  new  form.  He  gives  to  these  a  special 
character  which  embodies  itself  not  only  in  the  religion, 
but  in  the  civilization  that  is  based  on  His  teaching.  And 
looking  over  the  past  history,  as  I  shall  put  to  you  in  a 


but  He  founds  religion  after  religion,  and  He  is  the  One 
in  all  our  world  Who  looks  on  all  the  religions  with  an 
equal  eye;  Who  helps  them  all,  inspires  them  all,  wa'ches 
over  them  all ;  and  though  the  worshippers  appeal  to  Him 
by  different  names,  it  is  to  Him  that  every  prayer  of 
the  worshipper  ascends;  it  is  from  Him  the  blessing 
comes  down  in  answer.  For  in  this  region  of  the  Christs 
of  our  world  there  is  no  opposition,  but  one  sense  of 
Unity;  and  you  may  remember  those  pregnant  words 
that  you  find  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Christ  in  speak¬ 
ing  to  the  Jews  of  His  day : 

Other  sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  o£  this  fold:  them  also 
I  must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  My  Yoke;  and  there  shall 
be  one  fold,  and  one  Shepherd.  ( Continued  on  page  24) 
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1  he  Coming  of  the  Great  World  ' Teacher 

By  Bussell  L.  J ones 


T  HERE  is  in  existence  in  all  parts  of  the  world  today  a 
widespread  belief  that  the  Christ  will  return.  Not  in 
clouds  of  glory  to  judge  mankind,  or  to  separate  the 
sheep  from  the  goats,  but  as  a  great  Teacher  to  help 
and  bless  the  world  precisely  as  He  came  before. 

Several  basic  conceptions  as  to  life  should  be  clearly 
understood  ere  we  fully  grasp  the  belief  of  those  who 
look  forward  to  the  near  coming  of  the  great  World 
Teacher,  and  here  I  refer  especially  to  the  members  of 
the  Order  of  the  Star  in  the  East,  which  organization 
exists  to  prepare  His  way. 

We  must  revive  the  early  Christian  belief  in  reincar¬ 
nation.  We  must  learn  to  regard  man  as  a  soul  who 
puts  on  a  new  body  at  each  incarnation  on  earth  in  or¬ 
der  to  gain  further  experience  in  our  physicial  world. 
That  each  soul  in  turn,  through  successive  rebirths, 
reaches  human  perfection  and  henceforth  only  main¬ 
tains  contact  with  our  world  in  order  to  help  others  for¬ 
ward  in  the  long  evolutionary  journey  from  the  state  of 
the  savage  to  that  of  the  saint.  In  the  light  of  such  teach¬ 
ing,  all  sense  of  injustice  and  inequality  must  disappear, 
and  we  must  regard  the  world  around  us  as  a  huge  edu¬ 
cational  system  under  the  beneficient  guidance  of  Intelli¬ 
gence  whose  sole  purpose  it  is  to  help  in'  the  spiritual  as 
well  as  the  physical  evolution  of  mankind. 

Such  an  intelligent  and  philosophic  conception  of  the 
Universe  at  once  restores  our  faith  in  the  justice  of  God 
and  gives  us  a  reasonable  explanation  of  the  purpose  of 
existence. 

Christ  Reappears  as  Religious  Teacher 

To  this,  our  school  of  life,  appear  at  given  intervals 
those  Supermen  who,  having  risen  beyond  the  need  of 
further  physical  experience,  guide  our  spiritual  evolution. 
Such  a  One  is  the  Christ  who  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
religious  education  of  the  world.  He  it  is  who  is  the 
Founder  of  each  religion  in  turn.  Appearing  from  time 
to  time  in  the  physical  world,  He  has  given  to  each  new 
sub-race,  such  as  is  now  appearing  in  western  America 
and  Australasia,  the  religious  teaching  in  keeping  with  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  time. 

He  it  was  who  appeared  about  60,000  B.C  under  thj 
name  Vyasa,  giving  in  those  early  days  the  teachings  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  Sanatana  Dharma. 

To  the  second  sub-race  of  Aryan  stock  about  40,000 
B.C.  He  came  in  Egypt  and  Arabia  under  the  name  of 
Thoth  and  gave  to  the  souls  in  incarnation  at  that  time 
the  religion  of  Light. 

Ever  leading  us  upward,  He  appeared  again  some  30,- 
000  years  B.C.,  and  founding  the  mighty  Empire  of  Per¬ 
sia,  he  garbed  His  truth  in  the  form  of  Zoroastrianism, 
the  religion  of  Fire,  making  purity  the  keynote  of  His 
teaching. 

As  Orpheus,  He  came  again  to  the  fourth  sub-race  of 
Greeks  about  7,000  B.C.  Founding  the  Orphic  Mysteries 
which  led  to  the  schools  of  Pythagoras,  He  taught  by  m  .:- 
sic.  Again  appearing  as  Prince  Siddharta  the  Bud  ha, 


born  623  B.C.,  He  founded  the  mighty  religion  of  Budd¬ 
hism.  At  this  supreme  stage,  He  handed  over  His  exalt¬ 
ed  Office  of  World  Teacher  to  his  successor,  the  Lord 
Maitreya.  This  Great  One  appeared  shortly  afterwards 
as  Shri  Krishna  of  the  Hindus  and  again  some  five  hund¬ 
red  years  later  in  Palestine  as  the  Founder  of  Christianity, 
and  gave  to  our  fifth  sub-race  the  keynote  of  love  and 
self-sacrifice. 

A  Body  Prepared  for  His  Use 
And  how  might  it  be  asked,  would  such  a  One  who 
had  evolved  the  tremendous  powers  of  the  Christ  appear 
on  earth?  How  put  aside  His  regular  work  of  such 
stupendous  magnificence  and  incalculable  importance  in 
order  to  come  down  to  teach  us  ?  Surely  the  loss  of  time 
in  the  growth  of  an  infant  body  would  be  an  inconceiv¬ 
able  waste  of  the  stupendous  power  of  One  who  guides 
the  spiritual  evolution  of  mankind.  Upon  this  point  we 
have  to  consult  Theosophy,  the  Mystery  teachings  of 
Christianity  as  indeed  of  all  religions  in  turn.  It  tells  us 
that  He  takes  possession  of  a  body  chosen  by  Himself 
and  prepared  for  His  use  by  one  of  His  pupils.  In  this 
body  He  performs  His  appointed  work  in  our  lower 
world.  Such  a  function  was  performed  by  the  disciple 
Jesus  in  preparing  and  handing  over  his  body  by  mar¬ 
velous  purity  to  the  World  Teacher  for  the  purpose  of 
his  founding  Christianity.  This  is  described  in  the  New 
Testament  when  the  spirit  of  God  descended  upon  Him 
like  a  dove  at  the  Baptism  in  the  waters  of  the  Jordan. 
Theft  it  was  that  this  great  transformation  took  place 
and  the  body  of  Jesus  was  taken  over  by  the  Supreme 
Teacher  who  thenceforward  was  known  as  Jesus  the 
Christ.  “In  all  probability  He  did  not  hold  the  body  all 
the  time,”  says  the  Rt.  Rev,  C.  W.  Leadbeater  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  “He  may  well  have  left  it  at  times  to  the  original 
occupant  who  always  stands  by  as  an  attendant.  This 
would  probably  explain  the  reason  for  certain  things  in 
the  Gospels  which  were  not  worthy  of  the  high  nature  of 
the  Christ;  the  cursing  of  the  barren  fig-tree,  the  driving 
of  the  people  from  the  temple — these  did  not  seem  as 
though  they  belonged  to  the  nature  of  the  Christ;  it 
would  be  very  easy  to  imagine  that  at  the  time  it  was  the 
lesser  power  using  the  body.” 

The  Duality  of  Jesus  and  the  Christ 
To  be  the  vehicle  of  the  Lord  is  the  stupendous  honour 
awaiting  Mr.  Krishnamurti  at  the  Advent  which  is  so 
breathlessly  expected  in  all  parts  of  the  world  today. 
The  duality  of  Jesus  and  the  Christ  is  a  very  old  idea. 
This  belief,  we  are  told  was  current  among  the  Gnos.ics 
in  the  days  of  early  Christianity  and  was  also  held  by 
the  Maniehaeans  among  others.  “Was  there  no  opposi¬ 
tion?”  asks  Dr.  Annie  Besant  of  her  enormous  Queen's 
Hall  audience  in  London  last  November.  “Was  there 
no  ridicule,  think  you,  in  Palestine  when  the  carpenteris 
son  came  out  as  a  Teacher?” 

Mr.  Krishnamurti  whom  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
meeting  upon  many  occasions,  is  the  Head  of  the  Order 
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of  the  Star  in  the  East.  A  Brahmin,  born  at  Madanapalle 
in  British  India  he  is  now,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  gentlemen  in  the  world. 
Gentle,  kind,  compassionate,  splendidly  educated,  of  mar¬ 
velous  physical  beauty,  of  radiant  spirituality,  he  has  not 
in  the  whole  of  his  life  known  the  use  of  tobacco,  al¬ 
cohol  or  meat.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  he  became  the 
author  of  the  world-famous  little  book  “At  the  Feet  of 
the  Master”  which  describes  with  boyish  simplicity  the 
qualifications  necessary  for  leading  the  higher  life.  This 
accomplishment  is  likened  to  the  disputes  of  the  boy 
Jesus  with  the  wise  men  in  the  Temple. 

In  Sydney,  Australia,  our  people  have  just  completed 
a  huge  stone  amphitheatre  in  preparation  for  the  Com¬ 
ing  of  the  Great  World  Teacher.  Overlooking  the  waters 
of  Sydney  harbour,  this  edifice  is  one  of  imposing 
grandeur  and  has  been  erected  as  the  result  of  the  mature 
convictions  of  many  thousands  of  people  who  are  en¬ 
deavouring  by  lives  of  purification  and  self-sacrifice  to 
prepare  themselves  for  this  Great  Event. 

The  Austral-American  sub-race  whose  dominant  men¬ 
tal  qualities  will  be  those  of  intuition  and  brotherliness 
is  already  strongly  in  evidence  in  western  America  and 
Australasia.  Bergson,  the  noted  philosopher,  has  pointed 
out  the  appearance  of  this  faculty  of  intuition  in  the 
people  of  the  future.  Physically  this  new  race  type  is 
distinguished  by  extreme  regularity  of  features,  increased 
cranial  development,  luminous  eyes,  straight  hair  and  an 
appearance  of  great  refinement.  Its  psychological  ten¬ 
dencies  will  include  a  rapid  response  to  sympathy,  pity 


for  suffering,  sensitiveness  and  a  quick  sense  of  justice. 
This  new  racial  type,  we  are  told,  has  already  received 
the  official  recognition  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  Great  Teacher  is  awaited  who 
will  give  to  the  children  of  this  new  civilization  the  re¬ 
ligious  teaching  especially  suited  to  their  development. 
Today  there  is  worldwide  unrest.  There  are  social, 
political  and  economic  troubles  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  strikes,  wars  between  capital  and  labor,  terrible 
extremes  of  abject  poverty  and  enormous  wealth.  In 
religion,  we  have  a  complete  deadlock,  a  worldwide  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  Church  attendance  and  a  remarkable  growth 
of  atheism  in  schools  and  colleges.  If  the  world’s  chaos 
warrants  a  belief  in  the  near  Coming  of  the  Great  Teach¬ 
er,  surely  it  is  now. 

Dr.  Annie  Besant,  indisputably  the  greatest  woman  in 
the  British  Empire  today,  tells  us  that  definite  lines  of 
work  should  be  promoted  to  prepare  for  the  near  Com¬ 
ing  of  the  Great  One — unity  of  religions,  the  re¬ 
proclamations  of  the  Mysteries  or  the  esoteric  side  of 
religions,  which  in  the  past  have  been  the  backbone  of 
all  the  great  Faiths.  She  tells  us  too  of  the  founding  in 
Australia,  India  and  Holland,  of  a  World  University  in 
which  the  barriers  between  Races  are  to  disappear  and 
the  service  of  mankind  is  to  be  the  keynote.  Today  the 
Order  of  the  Star  in  the  East  is  organized  in  prac  ically 
every  country  in  the  world.  With  approxima.dy  one 
hundred  thousand  members  they  are  endeavouring  so  to 
live  that  they  may  be  worthy  to  know  Him  when  He 
comes. 


Man  —the  Central  Yigure 


By  J.  W.  H.  de  Belleville 


T  HERE  was  a  time,  unquestionably,  back  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  things,  in  the  long-ago  of  human  experience, 
when  the  idea  of  living  in  peace  with  one’s  neighbor  was 
quite  inconceivable  to  the  skin-clad,  hairy,  horny-handed 
straight-shooter  of  the  primeval  forest.  True,  he  shot 
with  a  stone,  crudely  edged  and  sharpened,  but  he  had, 
perforce,  to  shoot  straight,  or  go  hungry- — he  and  his 
brood. 


The  struggle  for  existence  was  conducive  to  bitter  hat¬ 
reds  rather  than  to  friendly  intercourse.  The  thought  of 
a  truce  in  the  competition  for  food — mostly  in  the  form 
of  game,  although  there  were  other  edibles,  nuts,  and 
herbs  and  the  like — would  have  been  suicidal.  It  was, 
of  course,  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  and  the  fittest  alone 
had  a  chance  to  survive. 


Super-Agility  of  Mind  and  Body. 

He  lived  by  sheer  brawn,  but  it  was  also  a  battle  of 
wits  in  which  stealth  and  cunning,  developed  eons  back, 
before  the  hair,  even  in  spots,  had  started  to  leave  his 
trunk,  played  a  part.  By  a  sort  of  super-agility,  of 
mind  as  well  as  of  body,  he  had  escaped,  miraculously 
enough  every  enemy  of  his  race,  and  there  were  countless 
hordes  of  them,  disputing  with  him  what  nourishment 
the  earth  offered,  surrendering  only  after  a  pitched  battle, 
whether  of  strength  or  wits. 


Page  Six 


How  many  species  succumbed  during  the  onward 
march  of  man  and  his  triumphal  advance  to  the  state  of 
over-lordship  of  the  kingdom  and  of  the  earth,  who 
knows  ?  Science  fails  to  number  them,  even  at  a  guess. 

Man  Is  The ,  Lord  of  Creation 
The  will  to  conquer  must  have  been  colossal  to  out¬ 
wit  such  formidable  foes.  Obviously  it  was  a  struggle 
a  outrance .  For  it  was  impossible  that  they  should 
all  share  the  same  earth.  The  dinosaur  and  man’s  ances¬ 
tor  could  not  continue  indefinitely  to  abide  on  the  same 
planet,  and  it  is  idle  to  say  that  man,  in  whatever  form 
he  then  existed,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  annihilation 
of  the  super-reptile.  From  the  first,  his  desliny  as  the 
Lord  of  Creation  was  clearly  pictured.  It  had  to  be 
realized.  It  was  instinctive  in  him,  and  his  triumph  was 
inevitable. 

Instinctively,  also,  every  species  recognized  the 
scheme  of  creation,  however  much  it  rebelled  at  its  own 
doom.  It  was  enmeshed  in  the  web  of  a  fate  which 
since  the  foundation  of  the  first  planet  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  it.  Man  alone  was  to  conquer. 

Neither  Asked  Nor  Gave  Quarter 
Unspeakably  cruel,  of  course,  must  have  been  his  pro¬ 
totype.  How  else  could  he  successfully  combat  the  tre¬ 
mendous  forces  that  individually  and  collectively  were 
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eng&ged  in  a  death  struggle  with  him?  It  was  inevitable 
that  he  neither  asked  nor  gave  quarter. 

Evidently,  if  it  had  been  a  matter  only  of  physical 
prowess,  he  would  have  lost.  But  another  element  en¬ 
tered  into  the  conflict.  Eternal,  infinite  mind,  permeating 
all  matter  and  encountering  a  more  congenial  abode  in 
man’s  ancestor  than  elsewhere,  was  fashioning  for  it¬ 
self  an  instrument  through  which  it  might  become  mani¬ 
fest  in  the  creation  of — well,  the  Parthenon  or  the  mau¬ 
soleum  of  Halicarnassus  or  a  Shakespeare.  It  was  fash¬ 
ioning  for  itself  a  human  brain. 

Human  Brain  Primarily  Instrument  of  Cruelty 
And  this  instrument  had  a  destructive  as  well  as  a 
constructive  quality.  It  made  possible  a  super-cruelty, 
and  since  all  nature  was  essentially  cruel  and  eventual 
supremacy  of  mind  and  spirit  was  to  emerge  from  it, 
it  is  inescapable  that  the  embryo  human  brain,  a  super¬ 
mechanism  at  all  periods  in  comparison  with  any  other, 
v/as  intended  primarily  as  an  instrument  of  cruelty — to 
light  the  road,  of  course,  whereby  all  creation  was  to 
escape  chaos  and  achieve  salvation.  Otherwise,  how 
shall  we  understand  cruelty  in  any  form,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  its  diabolical  manifestation?  Or  shall  we,  in  or¬ 
der  to  explain  it,  be  forced  to  the  desperate  and  stupid 
expediency  of  inventing  a  devil? 

Man  As  Brutal  As  Any  Living  Creature 
At  least  there  can  be  no  controversy  about  this:  that 
in  the  early  period  such  a  thing  as  a  kind  or  generous 
impulse,  such  a  phenomenon  as  a  magnanimous  though:, 
to  say  nothing  of  an  action  of  that  quality,  was  beyond 
the  range  of  man’s  experience.  He  was  as  cold  as  steel 
and  as  brutal  as  any  living  creature.  His  superior  brain 
v/as  to  enable  him  to  survive,  that  the  destiny  of  all  crea¬ 
tion  might  be  realized,  not  through  the  exercise  of  any 
of  the  gentler  emotions  but  by  a  greater  treachery  and 
stealth,  than  any  adversary  would  have  the  wit  to  em¬ 
ploy. 

That  the  female  was  as  cruel,  or  more  so,  than  her  mate 
appears  to  have  been  a  necessity,  or  else  her  brood  could 
not  have  escaped  destruction  while  he  foraged  in  the 
wilderness.  That  the  pair  fought  savagely  with  each 
other,  when  not  engaged  in  combat  for  mutual  defense 
or  aggression,  goes  without  saying.  No  thought  of  kind¬ 
ness  or  generosity  ever  arose  between  them  although  self- 
sacrifice  for  the  purpose  of  race  perpetuation  may  easily 
be  imagined. 

Only  a  Glimmer  of  Comcience 
Take  him  all  in  all,  he  was  what  his  environment  and 
his  destiny  demanded.  He  fought  savagely  with  every 
other  creature.  He  suffered  no  remorse.  He  had  no 
apparent  conscience,  or  if  he  had,  it  provided  him  with 
ample  justification  for  whatever  he  did. 

Out  of  this,  the  modern  man  has  evolved.  It  is  the 
most  splendid  achievement  of  all  creation.  It  is  so  great 
a  miracle  that  we  must  postulate  a  God  to  account  for 
it.  In  fact,  the  scientists,  through  the  unfolding  of  the 
hypothesis  of  evolution,  are  furnishing  the  world  with  the 
best  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  all-powerful,  direct¬ 
ing  intelligence. 

Inheritances  of  the  Past  Haunt  Us 
And  as  one  looks  back  upon  this  picture  of  the  past, 
how  shall  we  any  longer  wonder  that  there  is  still  strife, 
that  murder  among  individuals  and  war  among  nations 


still  exist,  that  peace  and  good-will  do  not  universally 
prevail.  The  wonder  is  not  that  these  things  still  haunt 
us  as  inheritances  of  the  past  but  that  we  have  already 
traveled  so  far  along  the  road  that  conducts  us  to  .the 
objective  of  all  creation,  in  which  man,  as  the  most  im¬ 
pressive  manifestation  of  the  divine  essence,  is  the  cen¬ 
tral  figure. 

This  triumph  of  man,  through  his  titanic  struggle  with 
opposing  natural  forces,  has  made  possible  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  doctrine  of  benevolence,  the  exaltation  of 
love,  the  greatest  of  all  spiritual  forces,  as  proclaimed  by 
Christ  and  practically  applied  by  many  of  His  followers. 

A  policy  of  non-resistance  to  evil,  as  evil  is  generally 
understood,  formed  no  part  of  the  unwritten  dogma  of 
the  primitive  world,  evil  being  represented,  then  as  now, 
by  anything  that  obstructed  one’s  path. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  evil  is  non-existent,  resistance  to 
it  is  v/asted  energy.  Here  a  distinction  must  be  drawn 
between  evil  and  the  forces  opposing  man’s  advancement, 
which  may  have  no  moral  characteristic  at  all,  or  may 
be  even  beneficient,  since  even  the  sun,  taken  in  too 
large  doses  is  an  enemy. 

The  Insect'  World  Must  Go 

For  example,  the  fight  at  present  being  waged  between 
the  insects  and  man  has  no  moral  quality.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  evil  in  the  insect — per  se,  however  poisonous  it  may 
be.  The  yellow  fever  or  malarial  mosquito,  when  it  in¬ 
jects  its  virus  into  the  circulation  of  a  human  being,  is 
simply  going  about  its  business  by  the  best  way  it  knows. 
It  may  be  a  concerted,  deliberate  offensive  directed  at  an 
hereditary  enemy.  It  may  be  a  planned  attack.  But 
whatever  its  motive,  man  is  justified  in  resenting  it  and 
striking  back,  v/hich  he  does  in  the  shape  of  mineral  oil 
poured  on  the  larvae,  slaughtering  at  a  single  stroke 
countless  millions.  If  some  super -power  should  suddenly 
snuff  out  as  many  human  babies,  the  whole  race  would 
rise  in  resentment  at  the  massacre.  It  would  be  a  cruel 
and  a  gruesome  thing.  But  the  insect’s  power  to  injure 
the  race  must  be  destroyed.  If  the  insect  and  man  cannot 
live  in  peace  on  the  planet,  it  is  the  insect  that  must  go ; 
and  it  is  that  super-mechanism,  the  human  brain,  directed 
by  an  all-powerful  intelligence,  that  will  destroy  it,  as  it 
has  destroyed,  or  rendered  innocuous,  every  force  that 
has  ever  threatened  man’s  advancement.  Cruelty  or  no 
cruelty,  man  must  survive;  the  divine  plan  must  be 
brought  to  fulfillment. 

At  the  End  of  the  Cycle 

And  what  then?  In  the  fulness  of  time,  millions  of 
eons  hence,  the  goal  is  reached.  The  last  ves.ige^  of 
what  we  understand  as  evil  is  obliterated.  The  inimical 
forces  are  subdued.  The  battle  is  won.  'What  then? 
No  incentive  for  any  further  exercise  of  the  ingenuity 
that  brought  the  plan  to  its  full  realization.  No  more 
struggle.  No  more  fighting.  A  placid,  colorless  universe 
at  peace  with  itself. 

Or  else,  a  super-cycle  ended  and  another  just  beginning. 
The  universe  having  gone  around  in  a  circle,  s  ar^s  again 
in  the  identical  spot  where  it  previously  began.  Dark¬ 
ness  . void ......  chaos . the  dawn ......  matter 

once  more  taking  shape,  innumerable  embryonic  creatures 
engaged  in  a  life  and  death  struggle,  starting  right  over 
again ......  a  new  birth ......  a  new  super-cycle. 
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WILLIAM  H.  TAYLOR 

The  first  business  man  to  enter  the  broadcasting  field  as  a  philanthropist. 
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Tune  in  on  W  HAP! 


The  Station  for  P ublic  Service”  For  a  Better  and  Bigger  America 
By  J.  B.  S chuylheer 


A  NEW  broadcasting  station  is  on  the  air.  That,  of 
course,  is  not  a  novelty.  Broadcasting  stations  come  and 
go.  The  mortality  rate  is  high.  They  die  off  like  flies 
during  the  first  cold  snap. 

For  one  reason  or  another  the  undertaking  succumbs. 
Perhaps  the  promoter  has  lost  interest  in  it.  The  par  i- 
cular  enterprise  that  it  was  formed  to  foster  no  longer  re¬ 
quires  its  concealed  propaganda.  The  big  advertising 
contracts  that  were  confidently  expected  to  support  it 
have  not  materialized.  The  station  dies. 

New  stations  presently  spring  up  to  take  its  place. 
There  is  always  a  demand  for  wave-lengths  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  Department  in  Washington  grow  apace. 

But  Y/HAP,  operating  in  New  York  on  a  wave¬ 
length  of  241  meters,  is  a  novelty.  It  carries  a  slogan 
all  its  own :  “The  Station  for  Public  Service.”  And  this 
is  no  merry  jest — the  slogan  means  what  it  says.  The 
station  actually  starts  out  on  this  basis — public  service. 

It  has  no  axe  to  grind.  It  sells  no  radio  receiving  sets, 
loud  speakers,  or  equipment.  The  only  battery  it  is  in¬ 
terested  in  is  its  battery  of  artists,  of  whom  there  are 
many  on  its  staff. 

It  has  no  land-wires  to  lease.  It  sells  no  time  to  the 
big  advertisers.  It  has  no  pet  commercial  projects  to  pro¬ 
mote. 

Its  sponsor  and  supporter  is  William  H.  Taylor,  well- 
known  millionaire  philanthropist,  traveler,  connoisseur, 
patron  of  the  fine  arts — a  gentleman  of  the  old  school  in 
modern  dress.  Mr.  Taylor  wanted  to  do  something  fine 
and  useful  and  patriotic — his  public  spirit  was  aroused — 
and  he  hit  on  radio.  A  new  development,  opening  up  a 


wonderful  field  for  real  public  service — amusement,  edu¬ 
cation,  inspiration,  artistic  and  spiritual,  a  medium  for 
making  the  multitude  happy,  creating  enjoyment  free  for 
all.  What  form  of  philanthrophy  ever  offered  such  tre¬ 
mendous  possibilities — almost  limitless  ! 

In  this  wise  then  was  WRAP  born.  Amid  this  thun¬ 
derous  proclamation  of  exalted  principle,  it  pierced  the 
ether.  Its  sound  waves,  catapulted  in  every  direction 
by  an  electrical  energy  of  two  thousand  watts,  competed 
with  the  stormy  clamor  of  jazz,  of  unspeakable  caco¬ 
phony,  of  ribald  jests  and  thinly  cloaked  indecencies, 
hurled  upon  the  air  from  the  lips  of  soaked  or  half- 
soaked  announcers,  to  find  lodgment  as  well  in  the  sanc¬ 
tuaries  of  the  just  as  in  the  malodorous  dens  of  the 
vicious. 

There  it  was :  WRAP  WE  HELP  A.MERICA  PRI¬ 
MARILY.  A  wonderful  program —  the  highest  type  of 
musical  entertainment,  the  finest  class  of  artists,  speak¬ 
ers  on  topics  of  absorbing  national  interest,  all  of  this  ar¬ 
ranged  by  its  general  director,  William  H.  Taylor,  as¬ 
sisted  by  his  studio  manager,  Franklin  Ford,  versatile, 
untiring,  far-visioned,  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than 
perfection — Franklin  Ford ! 

And  an  admirable  staff  of  artists,  including  such  well- 
known  names  as  Dari  Bethmann,  Mary  Ray  Pinney, 
Steele  Jamison,  John  Warren  Erb  and  many  others. 

WRAP,  we  salute  you!  We  wish  you  joy!  Long 
may  you  live  to  furnish — not  caviare  to  the  masses,  but 
manna  to  the  hungry,  to  those  who  faint  for  real  nourish¬ 
ment  amid  the  rubbish  heaps  of  interminable  jazz. 

Tune  in  on  WHAP  ! 


Proposed  Legislation  Concerning  Radio 


By  M  ackay  C.  Saylor 


UnDER  the  present  system  created  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  based  on  the  laws-  of  1913,  we 
have  a  condition  which  deprives  large  areas  of  all  pro¬ 
grams  from  broadcasting  stations  while  others  have 
an  over-abundance.  This  may  be  remedied,  as  is 
presently  shown,  by  allowing  not  more  than  one 
broadcasting  wave  or  channel  to  any  corporation  or 
affiliated  corporations  or  stations.  This  would  auto¬ 
matically  bring  about  “Local”  and  "National”  broad¬ 
casting.  The  big  allied  companies  having  virtually 
the  same  interest,  would  be  entitled  to  only  one  wave. 
This  would  immediately  release  all  of  the  waves  these 
companies  now  hold  for  use  by  other  interests  of 
equal  importance  to  the  country. 

A  Table  for  High  Power  Broadcasting 
All  such  high-powered  stations  should  be  required 


to  use  the  lower  band  of  broadcasting  waves,  that  is 
from  300  meters  down  to  200  meters,  assigned  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  allow  for  ample  separation.  This  would 
provide  13  stations  between  200  and  300  meters  with 
a  kilocycle  separation  of  40  kilocycles.  For  high 
power  transmission  the  following  table  would  apply: 

Wave  Kilocycle  Wave  Kilocycle 


200  .... 

....1500 

205.4.  . .  . 

1 . . .1460 

211.1 _ 

....  1420 

217.3.  . . . 

. . . .1380 

223.7.  . .  . 

. . . .1340 

230.6.... 

. . . .1300 

238  .... 

....1260 

245.8. . . . 1220 

254.1 . .1180 

263  . 1140 

272.6.  ..... . .1100 

282.8. ...... .1060 

293.9  . .1020 

305.9  .  980 


Forty  kilocycle  separation  is  necessary  when  hierh 
pow?r  is  used.  The  present  policy  of  the  Department 
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of  allowing  a  20  KC  separation  has  created  interfer¬ 
ence  among  the  stations. 

The  Canadian  stations  are  now  working  on  waves 
from  316  meters  to  about  450  meters  so  that  there 
would  be  no  interference  with  our  Northern  neigh¬ 
bor. 

One  station  now  has  a  wave  of  492  meters,  which 
no  other  station  is  allowed  to  use  this  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  but  this  station  is  by  no  means 
covering  all  this  territory.  Moreover,  the  program 
of  this  particular  station  is  sent  by  wire  to  as  many 
as  nine  other  stations,  all  using  different  waves.  This 
means  that  nine  channels  are  being  used  to  broadcast 
this  program  reaching  only  a  part  of  the  territory 
over  which  it  exercises  a  monopoly  so  far  as  these 
waves  are  concerned,  whereas  under  the  plan  above 
outlined,  one  wave  completely  developed,  would  cover 
the  entire  United  States.  The  other  waves  which  now 
carry  the  same  program  could  be  released  to  other 
programs.  A  station  given  a  wave  length  and  per¬ 
mitted  to  install  power  sufficient  to  cover  a  stated  ter¬ 
ritory,  should  be  allowed  to  hold  the  wave  only  so 
long  as  service  is  rendered  to  the  entire  territory. 
This  policy  would  greatly  help  to  clear  the  air  and 
would  release  many  waves  which  could  be  employed 
to  good  advantage  by  those  capable  of  giving  a  na¬ 
tional  service. 

Problems  of  Local  Broadcasting 

Now  we  come  to  the  phase  of  local  broadcasting 
which  would  immediately  be  developed  in  case 
national  broadcasting  becomes  a  fact.  For  local  com¬ 
munity  work  it  is  deemed  sufficient  to  have  only  100 
watts  power,  the  normal  range  for  good  reception 
being  about  25  miles.  The  effective  range  is  about 
75  miles.  That  is,  the  power’  at  this  range  would  be 
sufficient  to  cause  interference  with  a  local  station  on 
the  same  wave  but  would  not  be  sufficient  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  with  any  real  success. 

Using  100  watts  power  as  a  basis,  it  would  then  be 
possible  to  have  some  600  to  1000  local  stations  in  the 
United  States  operating  on  the  wave  band  from  560 
meters  down  to  316  meters.  This  would  allow  our 
neighbors,  the  Canadians,  to  use  the  same  band  with¬ 
out  interference.  Local  stations  would  not  desire  to 
keep  up  a  continuous  barrage  of  broadcasting  as  is 
now  done  by  all  stations  but  would  come  on  the  air 
only  when  their  program  had  something  of  real  in¬ 
terest  to  their  particular  community,  regarding  which 
notice  would  be  carried  well  in  advance  by  the  local 
papers.  People  of  one  locality  have  no  interest  in 
purely  local  programs  of  another  locality.  But  pro¬ 
grams  of  national  character  are  of  public  interest 
throughout  the  country.  A  station  providing  such  a 
rogram  would  be  deserving  of  an  exclusive  wave, 
tations  broadcasting  commonplace  local  programs 
should  be  limited  to  the  community  in  which  they  are 
located. 

Suggestions  for  National  Legislation 

The  proposed  new  legislation  by  Congress  should 
have  the  following  provisions : 

1.  Regulation  of  power  in  connection  with  wave 
length  assignments,  high  power  stations  to  be  on  low 
wave  lengths. 


2  The  effective  use  of  local  broadcasting  for  com¬ 
munity  service,  limiting  the  power  in  proportion  to 
the  area  of  the  community  served. 

3.  Power  to  compel  the  companies  controlling  long 
land  lines  to  furnish  land  line  service,  on  demand, 
at  uniform  rates,  to  any  broadcasting  station  desiring 
to  broadcast  national  events. 

4.  Limiting  associated  companies  or  stations  to 
one  wave. 

5.  Power  to  insure  a  uniform  service  as  regards  con¬ 
ditions  and  prices. 

6.  Stations  operating  on  waves  below  300  meters 
should  not  be  required  to  keep  a  600  meter  distress  signal 
watch  for  SOS. 

Problems  of  Commercial  Wireless  Trans-oceanic 
transmission  is  being  carried  on  by  large  companies  across 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  to  nearly  every  country  in  the 
world  on  wave-lengths  ranging  from  13,000  to  18,000 
meters,  or  thereabouts.  Recently  it  has  been  discovered 
that  trans-continental  and  trans-oceanic  communica  ion 
can  be  sent  on  very  short  wave-lengths  of  from.  20  to 
21  meters.  The  Radio  Corporation  of  America  is  said 
to  have  a  regular  service  from  this  country  to  Brazil, 
working  on  a  wave-length  of  20  meters,  using  about 
20,000  watts.  They  have  been  able  to  effect  communica¬ 
tion  on  short  wave-lengths  with  considerably  less  power, 
proving  that  the  short  wave-lengths  will  form  the  main 
channels  of  world-wide  radio  communication. 

Considering  20  meters  as  the  lowest  wave-length  on 
which  such  world-wide  communication  is  now  being 
carried  on  and  30  meters  as  the  highest  limit  of  this 
band,  we  have  available  5,000  kilocycles,  that  is  to  say, 
20  meters  is  equivalent  to  15,000  kilocycles  frequency 
and  30  meters  is  10,000  kilocycles  frequency,  in  round 
numbers,  creating  a  band  of  5,000  kilocycles.  For  code 
communication  a  separation  of  20  kilocycles  is  sufficient. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  such  stations  may,  therefore, 
operate  without  interference  with  one  another. 

Considering  the  band  of  wave-lengths  from  30  to  60 
meters,  there  are  available  another  5,000  kilocycles,  that 
is  to  say,  in  round  numbers,  30  meters  is  equal  to  10,000 
kilocycle  frequency,  and  60  meters  to  5,000  kilocycle 
frequency,  thus  creating  a  band  of  5,000  kilocycles. 
Using  20  kilocycles  as  a  basis  of  separation,  there  be¬ 
come  available  250  more  stations  for  code  transmission. 
This  makes  a  total  of  500  channels  wherein  radio  trans¬ 
mission  may  be  carried  on  without  interference  among 
stations.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  near  future  the 
Army  and  Navy  and  commercial  telegraph  companies 
will  avail  themselves  of  the  short  wave-lengths  for  all 
transmission.  The  Navy  has  already  outlined  a  compre¬ 
hensive  plan  of  wave-length  assignments  among  the 
shorter  waves.  It  is,  however,  still  forced  to  use  certain 
longer  waves  which  come  within  the  broadcasting  band 
because  of  the  fact  that  sufficient  funds  to  construct  new 
equipment  are  not  available.  However,  the  research 
work  has  been  fairly  well  completed  and  there  is  no  ap¬ 
prehension  concerning  the  successful  use  of  short  waves. 

Considering  the  band  from  60  meters  up  to  160  meters, 
there  are  available  3,000  kilocycles.  A  20  kilocycle 
separation  will  give  us  150  more  stations  for  code  tele¬ 
graph  communications.  These  wave-lengths  can  be  em- 
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ployed  to  great  advantage  in  communications  from  point 
to  point  on  land,  in  regular  service,  or  in  private  busi  ess, 
such  as  messages  between  branch  offices  of  a  business; 
or  they  may  be  used  by  the  Army  or  Navy  coast  guard 
and  rain  code.  Legislation  should  provide  that  all  assign¬ 
ments  in  the  lower  band  of  wave-lengths  from  150  meters 
down  should  be  fully  utilized  by  all  licensees,  and  that  if 
any  wave-length  is  not  fully  utilized,  the  unused  portion 
thereof  should  be  reassigned  to  any  one  desiring  to  use 
it.  Wave-lengths  are  channels  of  communication  com¬ 
parable  to  rights  of  way.  A  short  statement  in  the  law 
to  this  effect  would  be  sufficient  to  protect  the  use  of 
these  channels  and  would  provide  means  whereby  any¬ 
one  desiring  to  carry  on  commercial  code  transmission 
could  do  so.  It  would  also  prevent  any  company  or  con¬ 
cern  from  obtaining  a  monopoly  of  a  wide  band  of  wave¬ 
lengths  and  allowing  part  of  these  waves  to  remain  idle. 

Above  150  meters  lies  the  particular  band  of  wave¬ 
lengths  v/hich  may  be  assigned  to  broadcasting  to  the 
general  public.  The  present  band  ranges  from  200  meters 
to  560  meters,  but  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  it 
will  be  necessary  for  this  branch  of  broadcasting  to  take 
over  the  band  of  wave-lengths  reaching  down  to  150 
meters.  In  this  band  of  frequency,  from  150  to  200,  the 
amateurs  have  certain  assignments,  but  the  amateur  ac¬ 


tivities  will,  perhaps,  have  to  be  curbed  to  some  extent 
as  it  becomes  necessary  to  assign  more  wave-lengths  for 
broadcasting.  At  present,  the  amateur  is  confined  to 
180  meters  for  radio  telephone  communication. . 

Non-Radiating  Circuits  for  Experimentation 

A  considerable  amount  of  experimenting  can  be  done 
without  throwing  signals  onto  the  air,  as  a  closed  circuit 
may  be  substituted  for  a  radiating  antenna.  That  is  to 
sav,  instead  of  conducting  experiments  openly  in  the 
ether,  where  the  wave  transmitted  may  disturb  regular 
communication  by  broadcasting,  it  is  practical  for  these 
experiments  to  be  conducted  in  a  laboratory  using  a 
closed  non-radiating  circuit  to  take  the  place  of  an  an¬ 
tenna.  Of  course,  certain  kinds  of  experiments  require 
radiation  and  tests  of  radiation  at  distances. 

To  sum  up  the  situation,  legislation  should  provide  for 
a  broadcasting  band  from  560  meters  to  150  meters,  and 
for  the  use  of  any  unassigned  portion  of  this  band  by 
amateurs,  experimenters  and  commercial  concerns  so  long 
as  it  is  not  wanted  for  broadcasting  to  the  public.  This 
would  permit  the  gradual  expansion  of  broadcas.ing 
down  to  150  meters.  Although  the  present  receiving 
sets  will  barely  reach  200  meters,  the  changes  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  tune  in  down  to  150  meters  are  in  most 
cases  inexpensive. 
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Numerical  Aspects  of  the  P resent  Calendar  Y ear 
By  'Yeas dale  Ykandoiph 


JL  HE  writer  is  not  skilled  in  the  so-called  “Science 
of  Numbers.”  He  has  made  cursory  inspection  of 
some  of  the  outgivings  on  this  subject  which  find 
prominent  exploitation  in  the  current  press.  He  pre¬ 
fers  not  to  comment  thereon. 

However,  he  will  say  that  he  knows  of  only  one 
“Science  of  Numbers”,  namely,  the  Science  of  Mathe¬ 
matics  in  all  its  aspects.  The  use  of  this  Science  is 
universal  and  practical.  It  reaches  from  the  uttermost 
equation  of  Astronomy  to  the  most  intricate  computa¬ 
tions  of  Banking.  The  great  engineer  and  the  little 
storekeeper  would  be  relatively  handicapped  without 
it. 

That  the  “Sience  of  Numbers”  has  any  moral  _  or 
spiritual  values  aside  from  its  mathematical  relation 
to  the  affairs  of  mankind,  however,  this  writer  grave¬ 
ly  doubts. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  with  any  astrological  or  zodiacal 
mysticism  in  mind,  that  he  calls  attention  to  the  “Nu- 
mercial  Aspects  of  the  Present  Calendar  Year — 1326”. 
He  refers  to  it  simply  as  numerical  curiosity.  Per¬ 
haps  the  professional  Numerologists  could  make  a  seri¬ 
ous  chapter  about  it,  but  he  prefers  to  treat  it  lightly, 
not  heavily. 

The  year  totals  18,  which  reduces  to  9 — the  Perfect 
Number.  It  should,  therefore,  be  a  Perfect  Year. 


It  begins  with  1 — the  fundamental  unit  of  all  Num¬ 
bers,  indicating  unity. 

It  ends  with  6— the  total  of  the  working  days  of 
the  week,  indicating  constant  activity. 

The  total  of  1  and  6  is  7 — the  complete  week,  indi¬ 
cating  harmony. 

Its  first  two  numbers  total  10 — which  is  as  far  as 
mathematics  can  go  without  duplication,  indicating 
completeness. 

Its  last  two  numbers  total  8,  which  reduces  to  1 — 
thus  making  its  beginning  and  ending  fundamental, 
emphasizing  its  unity. 

Its  middle  numbers  total  11,  which  reduces  to  1 — 
showing  that  in  its  beginning,  its  center  and  its  end¬ 
ing  it  is  unity,  or  perfect. 

The  total  of  its  first  and  third  numbers  is  3 — the 
trinity. 

The  total  of  its  second  and  fourth  numbers  is  15, 
reducing  to  3 — again,  the  trinity,  indicating  that  it  is 
a  spiritual  year. 

Thus  we  have:  First,  the  perfect,  the  unified,  the 
complete  year;  second,  the  active  and  the  harmonious 
year;  third,  the  spiritual  year. 

Central,  will  you  please  give  me  One— Nyan— ‘ Two 
—Six?  I  want  to  wish  The  Country  Editor  a  Happy 
and  Prosperous  New  Year. 


It  is  my  understanding  that  government  rests  on  religion. 

Calvin  Coolidge. 
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Bridges  " That  Have  Been  Crossed 

Miss  Rosalie  Wells,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  Preparing  a  Volume  Featuring  the 
“Old  Covered  Bridges”  That  Still  Stand  as  Waymarks  of  Highway  development 

The  Following  Open  Letter  to  Tun  Country  Editor  Tells  of  the  Efforts  Being  Made _  to 
Preserve  and  M emorialize  the  Old  Structures  So  Dear  to  the'' Memories  of  Past  Generations 

By  Teasdale  Randolph 


w  HAT  American  “Boy”  or  "Girl”,  now  sixty  years 
of  age  or  over,  has  not  enshrined  in  memory  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  an  Old  Covered  Bridge,  spanning  some  river 
or  creek  nearby  the  home  of  childhood?  The  thrill  of 
romance  hovers  with  this  memory.  What  “Boy”  or 
“Girl”  has  not  climbed  the  sturdy  girders  (a  daredevil 
feat  indeed)  and  peeked  out  from  the  dizzy  height  upon 
the  gurgling  waters  below?  And  when  the  young  ad¬ 
venturers  were  caught  amid-bridge  by  a  bellowing  herd 
of  cattle  and  had  to  shin  out  of  the  way,  screeching  in 
terror  —  that 
was  experi- 
e  n  c  e  ap¬ 
proaching  the 
tragic.  To 
say  nothing 
of  the  moon¬ 
light  walks  of 
lovers  of 
those  older 
days,  when 
the  ghostly 
interior  of 
the  Old 
Bridge  added 
to  the  thrill 
of  tryst.  Ah, 
me !  those 
Bridge  s — 
those  Old 
Covered 
Bridges ! 

There  are 
a  few  of 
them  still 
standing 

throughout  the  countryside  of  America,  and  in  many  sec¬ 
tions  efforts  are  being  made  to  preserve  them  as  historic 
landmarks  of  the  past.  The  open  letter  printed  herewith 
tells  something  of  these  efforts. 

It  is  proposed  to  publish  a  volume  bearing  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  the  author,  Miss  Rosalie  Wells,  of  the  Hotel 
Roosevelt,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  her  colaborer,  Bertha 
Taylor  Voorhorst,  of  the  National  Society  of  Secretaries, 
916  17th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C,  are  asking 
the  country  editors  of  the  United  States  to  provide  the 
author  with  pertinent  data  bearing  on  the  subject. 

The  Country  Editor  is  glad  to  print  this  appeal,  and 
hopes  that  the  press  of  the  countryside  will  take  in¬ 
terest  in  this  romantic  subject  and  send  in  to  the 
author  or  Mrs.  Voorhorst  all  the  information  and  pho¬ 
tographs  at  their  command.  Perhaps  some  country 
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editors  or  their  constituents  may  recall  some  interest¬ 
ing  history  relating'  to  these  old  structures.  All  of  this, 
it  is  certain,  the  author  will  greatly  appreciate. 

The  following  is  the  open  letter  referred  to: 

Dr.  Teasdale  Randolph, 
c/o  The  Country  Editor, 

New  York  City. 

Dear  Dr.  Randolph : 

As  an  early  contributor  to  The  Country  Editor  when 
its  future  consisted  principally  of  the  dream  and  the  faith 

which  you 
put  into  its 
creation,  I 
grasped  your 
vision  and 
was  glad  to 
cooperate.  In 
turn  I  n  o  w 
come  to  you 
for  coopera¬ 
tion. 

One  of  my 
writer  friends 
here  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  who 
also  has  a 
dream  and  a 
faith,  is  as¬ 
sembling  ma¬ 
terial  for  an 
i  1 1  u  s  t  r  a  t- 
ed  volume  de¬ 
voted  to  the 
o  1  d  wooden 
covered  high¬ 
way  bridges. 

Careful  research,shows  that  practically  nothing  has  been 
published  in  a  permanent  form  relative  to  this  important 
subject.  Pier  purpose  in  bringing  out  the  volume  is  to 
put  on  record  the  part  these  old  covered  bridges  have 
played  in  the  development  of  this  country. 

Slowly  but  surely  these  old  covered  bridges  are  giving 
place  to  modern  structures  of  concrete,  steel  or  stone, 
and  in  another  generation  they  will  practically  have  dis¬ 
appeared  other  than  in  localities  where  a  movement  is 
under  way  to  preserve  them  as  historic  landmarks.  In 
Missouri,  the  State  Historical  Society  is  taking  the  initia¬ 
tive  to  preserve  the  first  covered  bridge  of  that  State, 
built  in  1.849  and  spanning  Perche  Creek,  four  miles  west 
of  Columbia.  I  am  sending  you  a  snap  shot  of  this 
bridge,  which  has  an  interesting  history. 

The  citizens  of  Frederick  County,  Maryland,  de- 
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plore  the  passing  of  a  notable  covered  bridge  of  the 
early  days  which  was  constructed  in  about  1815,  on 
a  site,  selected  some  sixty  years  earlier  by  George 
Washington,  then  a  Colonel  in  General  Braddock’s 
command,  who  was  commissioned  to  lay  out  the  most 
direct  line  of  march  through  unbroken  country.  This 
bridge,  which  spanned  Catoctin  Creek,  witnessed  many 
thrilling  scenes,  and  was  well  worthy  of  preservation, 
as  are  many  others  still  in  existence. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  author  to  weave  into  the  text 
of  her  book  as  much  local  color  as  possible,  including 
human  interest  stories,  legends,  and  amusing  inci¬ 
dents  as  well  as  purely  historical  facts.  Especially 
does  she  wish  to  procure  photographs  and  scenic  de¬ 
scriptions. 

Correspondence  with  State  Highway  Officials  and 
County  Commissioners  has  indicated  that  there  is  a 
wealth  of  material  to  be  had,  the  problem  is  how  to 
get  the  intimate  accounts  that  are  so  thrill’ ngly  inter¬ 


esting.  So  it  occurred  to  me  that  The  Country  Editor 
might  perhaps  print  an  appeal  with  a  request  to  local 
papers  to  please  copy.  This  would  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  arousing  interest  in  preserving  these  old 
covered  bridges  as  permanent  landmarks,  and  of  se¬ 
curing  the  information  and  photographs  desired  for 
the  illustrated  volume. 

I  feel  sure  the  pioneer  citizens  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
various  old  covered  bridges  would  welcome  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  cooperate  in  the  assembling  of  the  necessary 
material  and  thus  do  a  real  service  to  their  community 
as  well  as  to  the  author.  The  response  could  be  di¬ 
rected  to  Ti-ie  Country  Editor  in  your  care. 

Please  let  me  know  if  you  can  insert  such  an  open 
letter  in  your  columns. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Bertha  Taylor  Voqrhorst, 
Director  of  Training  and  Publicity, 
National  Society  of  Secretaries. 


If  the  people  are  the  government  it  cannot  rise  above  them;  it  can¬ 
not  furnish  them  with  something  they  do  not  have ;  it  will  he  what  they 
are.  This  is  true  representation.  The  government  will  be  able  to  get 
out  of  the  people  only  such  virtues  as  religion  has  placed  there. 

Calvin  Coolidge. 


Dr.  Sutler  Plans  to  Suppress  the  liquor  Traffic 


By  Joseph 

Dr.  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER,  as  presi- 
dent  of  Columbia  University,  manages  to  keep  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervals  in  the  public  eye.  He  is  an  inveterate 
politician,  a  militant  Republican,  a  writer  of  pungent 
letters,  a  dispenser  of  impassioned  oratory. 

In  his  political  ambitions,  he  has  before  him  the 
example  of  his  immediate  predecessor,  Seth  Low,  who 
served  two  terms  as  mayor  of  Brooklyn  and  one  as 
mayor  of  New  York.  Although  occasionally  Dr.  But¬ 
ler  has  been  mentioned  for  public  office,  he  has  so  far 
never  received  the  nomination. 

Recently,  he  has  undertaken  the  role  of  reformer, 
the  object  of  his  efforts  in  this  direction  being  the 
National  Prohibition  Act.  Prohibition  to  this  emi¬ 
nent  educator  is  as  a  red  flag  to  a  bull.  It  stirs  the 
interstices  of  his  soul.  It  is  a  source  of  never-ending 
indignation.  Nor  is  his  aversion  softened  by  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  prison  sentence  served  by  certain  gen¬ 
tlemanly  bootleggers  of  New  York. 

Hyperbole  in  Government  Failures 

The  illustrious  president  of  Columbia  University  in¬ 
dulges  in  hyperbole  to  express  his  contempt  for  the 
law.  It  is,  he  says,  the  most  colossal  failure  in  the 
history  of  government.  One’s  mind  harks  back  to  the 
many  failures  in  the  annals  of  government  and  one 
wonders  whether  the  eminent  gentleman  is  as  famil¬ 
iar  with  history  as  he  ought  to  be.  For  instance,  the 
government  of  Louis  X  VI  certainly  registered  greater 
failures  than  prohibition.  The  loss  of  the  American 
Colonies  by  the  English  Government  under  George 
III  represents  a  greater  failure.  The  'World  War  un¬ 
dertaken  by  the  German  government  is  another  exam¬ 
ple.  Indeed,  history  abounds  in  many  great  failures 
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of  government,  with  which  prohibition  is  not  compar¬ 
able. 

Dr.  Butler  further  states  that  it  is  the  most  immoral 
undertaking  on  which  any  government  ever  embarked. 
Evidently,  according  to  the  doctor,  it  surpasses  in 
immorality  the  repudiation  of  the  national  debt  of 
Russia  by  the  Soviets,  the  violation  of  the  Belgian 
treaty  of  neutrality  and  the  atrocities  of  the  U  boats, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  great  massacres  of  history,  Holy 
Innocents  and  St.  Bartholomew. 

It  has  nothing  to  do  with  temperance,  says  the  doc¬ 
tor,  since  it  is  itself  intemperate.  It  may  be  ques¬ 
tioned,  in  vi ew  of  his  statements,  whether  Dr.  Butler 
has  anything  to  do  with  temperance.  He  certainly  is 
not  temperate  in  speech.  But  has  Dr.  Butler  ever  been 
the  means  of  making  a  temperate  man  out  of  a  drunk¬ 
ard?  Prohibition,  it  is  easy  to  prove,  has  many  such 
converts  to  its  credit,  and  to  this,  extent  it  has  much  to 
do  with  temperance — much  more,  we  venture  to  say, 
than  Dr.  Butler  has. 

The  Revenues  of  the  Kingdom  of  Snake  Hill 

The  profits  from  the  illegitimate  liquor  traffic,  says 
the  doctor,  represent  the  revenues  of  a  kingdom.  Dr. 
Butler  probably  has  the  figures  at  his  command.  Per¬ 
haps  he  has  conferred  with  certain  gentlemanly  boot¬ 
leggers  who  at  one  time  must  have  been  well  versed 
in  the  subject.  But  to  what  kingdom  is  he  referring? 
Can  it  be  Snake  Hill?  Alas,  that  unsavory  locality,  if 
it  be  a  kingdom,  is  one  of  the  underworld,  and  its 
revenues  would  not  compare  with  those  of  the  most 
insignificant  bootlegger ! 

Dr.  Butler  says  that  prohibition  has  restored  the 
liquor  traffic  to  states  and  sections  from  which  it  had 
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almost,  if  not  entirely,  disappeared.  Well,  well!  Pre¬ 
vious  to  prohibition  there  was  no  liquor  traffic  in  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  the  country.  Then,  prohibition  was  en¬ 
acted,  and  presto !  a  liquor  traffic  sprang  up.  People 
who  had  never  previously  been  thirsty  immediately 
developed  a  craving  for  liquor.  Evidently,  there  was 
no  demand  for  it  before  prohibition  or  there  would 
have  been  traffic  in  it.  Prohibition  created  the  de¬ 
mand.  So  the  way  to  keep  people  sober,  according  to 
Butler,  is  to  give  them  easy  access  to  unlimited  quan¬ 
tities  of  liquor.  The  way  to  cure  the  drag  addicts  is 
to  allow  narcotics  to  be  freely  sold  in  all  retail  stores. 
However  much  the  theory  offends  the  rules  of  logic, 
it  has  the  virtue  of  novelty  and  adds  mightily  to  the 
gaiety  of  nations. 

In  Quebec,  says  the  doctor,  there  is  no  liquor  traf¬ 
fic  since  in  that  province  there  is  a  law  permitting  the 
government  to  sell  it.  Is  the  sale  of  commodities,  in 
a  public  way,  traffic  only  when  it  is  accomplished  by 
an  agency  outside  of  the  government?  Does  the  Que¬ 
bec  government  not  traffic  in  liquors  when  it  sells  a 
working  man  a  bottle  of  whiskey?  Can  a  person  not 
get  drunk  on  whiskey  sold  by  the  government  just  as 
readily  as  on  whiskey  sold  by  a  private  agency?  Is 
there  any  difference  between  saloon  whiskey,  in  its 
intoxicating  qualities,  and  government  whiskey? 
intoxicating  Effects  of  Whiskey  and  Ideas 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Quebec  government  traffics 
in  whiskey  just  as  surely  as  the  doctor  traffics  in 
non  sequitur,  and  its  customers  can  get  drunk  on  it  just 
as  easily  as  the  doctor  can  become  intoxicated  with 
the  radiance  of  his  own  ideas. 

Cur  neighbors  in  Quebec,  according  to  Butler,  have 
found  a  democratic  and  an  ethical  solution  that  is 
consonant  with  common  sense.  “Consonant  with  com¬ 
mon  sense”  is  good.  It  is  alliterative,  dignified  and 
indicative  of  a  keen  appreciation  of  literary  values. 
“Consonant”  in  this  sense  is  an  adjective,  literally 
“sounding  with”,  or  synonymous  with  “harmonious”. 
A  solution  “harmonious”  with  common  sense — a 
happy  thought  most  happily  phrased !  The  doctor  is 
no  slouch  when  it  comes  to  metaphor  and  alliteration. 
He  also  is  harmonious  with  common  sense.  He  also 
is  an  ethical  solution  of  a  weighty  problem — an  expert 
on  the  ethics  of  ethyl  alcohol — a  man  of  synthetic  as 
well  as  analytical  mind,  a  man  of  grammar  and  syn¬ 
tax,  of  consonants  and  vowels — and  all  of  them  con¬ 
sonant  with  common  sense. 

Anti-Prohibitionists  Befriending  the  Jews 

Prohibition,  says  Dr.  Butler,  affronts  both  the  Chris¬ 
tian  and  the  Jewish  religions.  There  you  are!  Now 
we  know  why  people  who  are  so  fond  of  their  liquor 
are  opposed  to  prohibition.  They  can’t  bear  to  see  the 
Jewish  religion  affronted.  They  have  thought  it  all 
over  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Jewish 
religion  must  be  preserved  at  all  costs.  Prohibition 
must  not  be  permitted  to  destroy  it. 

The  Protestant  churches  are  credited  with  being 
responsible  for  prohibition  and,  of  course,  they 


brought  it  about  as  an  affront  to  Christianity.  Booze 
and  Christianity  are  one  and  inseparable.  No  teeto¬ 
taler  can  be  a  good  Christian.  He  is  an  affront  to 
the  Christian  religion.  The  total  abstainer  is  an  un¬ 
desirable  citizen  and  a  man  without  a  religion.  That 
is  why  the  Protestant  churches  ail  these  years  have 
been  getting  boys  (and  men  and  women)  to  sign  the 
pledge  and  have  been  preaching  total  abstinence  as  a 
moral  virtue.  These  Protestants  do  not  realize  that 
by  doing  so  they  are  heaping  insult  upon  the  Church 
of  Christ.  It  takes  a  man  consonant  with  common 
sense  to  find  out  all  about  these  things  and  acquaint 
us  with  them.  What  would  the  Christian  religion  do 
without  Dr.  Butler  to  keep  it  straight?  It  would  lan- 
quish  in  the  mire  of  abstemious  living  instead  of  flour¬ 
ishing  in  the  stimulating  atmosphere  of  booze!  Ah 
these  dear  old  college  presidents  S  What  would  we  dc 
without  them? 

Dr.  B utle/ s  Many-Sided  Nature  Amuses 

Let  us  continue  with  this  amusing  phase  of  Dr.  But¬ 
ler’s  many-sided  nature.  .  He  says  that  there  is  nothing 
more  moral  or  immoral  in  the  use  of  wine  made  from 
grapes  than  there  is  in  the  use  of  bread  made  from 
wheat.  Well,  there  is  nothing  immoral  about  the 
poppy.  It  is  a  beautiful  flower.  It  adorns  the  battle¬ 
fields  of  Flanders.  It  has  become  the  symbol  of  valor 
and  patriotism.  It  is  much  worn  on  Memorial  Day 
to  honor  those  who  gloriously  died  for  freedom. 
Nothing  immoral  about  it  at  all.  Yet  the  juice  of  it, 
extracted  and  converted  into  a  dangerous  narcotic 
drug,  destructive  of  the  mental  and  moral  composition 
of  the  citizen,  is  prohibited  to  be  sold  except  by  order 
of  a  physician.  The  flower  is  beautiful ;  the  drug  it¬ 
self,  when  properly  used,  is  a  great  boon  to  mankind ; 
but — prohibited,  placed  under  the  ban,  forbidden,  and 
by  every  civilized  Government  in  the  world.  How 
this  must  embarrass  the  good  doctor ! 

There  is  nothing  immoral  about  the  steel  in  the 
revolver.  It  is  the  most  useful  and  widely  used  of 
all  metals.  Without  it  our  present  civilization  would 
be  greatly  handicapped.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
our  modern  world  without  steel.  Yet,  when  manufac¬ 
tured  into  a  revolver,  its  sale,  is  prohibited.  Only  a 
limited  number  of  persons  are  permitted  to  use  it.  It 
is  under  the  ban.  What  an  offense  against  personal 
liberty!  What  an  affront  to  every  solution  that  is 
consonant  with  common  sense! 

Dr.  Butler  says  that  we  are  going  to  drive  prohibi¬ 
tion  out  of  the  country  and  develop  a  plan  to  sup¬ 
press  the  liquor  traffic  and  to  reduce  drunkenness  to 
a  minimum,  which  will  be  in  accordance  both  with 
the  traditions  of  Christianity  and  the  principles  of  the 
American  government.  Now,  let  us  get  this  straight: 
A  plan  to  suppress  the  liquor  traffic,  but  not  by  pro¬ 
hibiting  it.  What  kind  of  mental  acrobatics  is  this? 
Suppress  a  traffic  but  without  prohibiting  it!  A  wet 
towel,  please  S 

Unquestionably  the  doctor  is  suffering  from  over¬ 
work.  He  should  take  a  rest  before  it  is  too  late. 


Redemption  must  come 
of  religion . 


through  sacrifice ,  and  sacrifice  is  the  essence 
Calvin  Coolidge . 
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Government  Cooperation  With  Business 

T he  Department  of  Commerce  yiakes  Taxes  Pay  "Dividends  Hoover  s 
Reorganised  Institution  Growing  in  Service — What 
It  I sf  and  H ow  It  Functions 


T  HE  average  business  man,  particularly  the  one  in- 
terested  in  foreign  commerce,  should  know  the  make¬ 
up  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  how  it  could 
help  him  if  he  would  expand  or  protect  his  business 
interests. 

Yet,  by  the  lav/  of  averages,  because  of  the  diversi¬ 
fied  functions  of  the  Department,  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  the  vast  majority  of  our  captains  of  industry, 
bankers,  farmers,  and  others,  forming’  a  part  of  our 
international  and  domestic  trade,  know  comparatively 
little  of  our  governmental  guidance  in  this  direction. 

Does  he  know,  for  example,  what  the  Bureau  of  For¬ 
eign  and  Domestic  Commerce  is,  and  what  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  do  in  connection  with  our  commerce  and 
industry?  Is  it  appreciably  known  by  him ^what  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  is,  and  that  it  is  an  important 
branch  of  the  Department  of  Commerce?  Probably 
not !  And  what  does  he  know  about  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Bureau  of  Fish¬ 
eries,  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  the  Patent  Office,  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  the  Steamboat  In¬ 
spection  Service,  employing  in  the  aggregate  mor? 
than  14,000  persons?  These  are  all  different  parts  of 
the  Department  under  the  ever  watchful  eye  of  Her¬ 
bert  Hoover,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  merit 
serious  attention  for  services  rendered. 

“ Making  Taxes  Pay  Dividends' ’ 

In  the  case  of  the  first  named,  the  Bureau  of  For¬ 
eign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  which  operates  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Julius  Klein,  an  economist  of  na¬ 
tional  repute,  the  aforementioned  exporter  might  be 
surprised  to  know  that  this  institution  is  run  under  a 
government  appropriation  of  less  than  $3,000,000  a 
year,  while  it  yields  fruit  to  the  American  merchant  to 
the  sum  of  over  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year  ;  that 
this  same  bureau  handles  seven  thousand  inquiries  a 
day  as  compared  with  about  seven  hundred  only_  four 
years  ago,  and  that  it  is  having  little  difficulty  living 
up  to  its  motto  of  “making  taxes  pay  dividends.” 

Along  with  the  selection  of  Mr.  Hoover  to  head  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  was  it  to  be  wondered  that 
a  drastic  change  in  the  policies  of  the  more^or  less 
stagnant  department  was  soon  to  see  light.  For  here 
was  a  man  whose  peculiar  experience  made  him  equal¬ 
ly  at  home  in  the  methods  of  selling  commodities  in 
fields  afar,  with  lecturing  on  the  principles  of  eco¬ 
nomics  at  home.  Much  v/as  expected  of  him,  with  his 
reputation  as  a  “go-getter”.  The  country  knew  it,  for 
don’t  the  normal  activities  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  involve  a  vast  and  a  varied  contact  with  the 
business  impulse  of  the  country,  and  didn’t  the  chaotic 
after-war  conditions  place  an  enormous  responsibility 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  department  in  the  matter  of 


Dr.  JULIUS  KLEIN 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 
investigations  at  home  and  abroad  upon  which  recon¬ 
struction  policies  could  be  put  into  operation? 

Our  Government  to  Serve  Business 
He  proposed  at  once  reorganization  of  departmental 
activities  “to  change  the  attitude  of  Government  rela¬ 
tions  with  business  from  that  of  any  possible  interfer¬ 
ence  to  that  of  cooperation.”  This  was  an  innovation, 
for  our  Government  was  to  serve  business,  not  harass 
it.  To  the  end  that  the  Department  of  Commerce 
should  be  a  genuine  service  agency,  a  transformation 
of  the  activities  of  the  Hoover  Department  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  closest  cooperation  with  the  commercial 
and  industrial  community  of  the  country.  With  every 
change,  all  industries  concerned  were  consulted,  and 
in  practically  every  instance  specialists  acceptable  to 
them  were  called  to  the  Government  service  to  help 
make  the  reorganization  effective. 

( Continued  on  Page  $ 0 ) 
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All  "Decent  Citizens  behind 

General  L incoin  C.  Andrews 

By  Arthur  Frank  Fad-dock 


The  Federal  prohibition  law  has  been  on  the  statute 
books  for  six  years.  As  a  law,  it  is  no  longer  a  novelty. 
Yet  it  is  still  on  everyone's  tongue;  it  occupies  the  front 
page  of  the  newspapers ;  and  editorial  comment  refers  to 
it  more  frequently  almost  than  to  any  other  subject  of 
public  interest. 

Other  enactments  of  later  date,  covering  a  multitude 
of  subjects,  have  gone  into  effect,  quietly  and  unassum¬ 
ingly.  They  were  referred  to,  perhaps,  at  the  time  of 
their  passage  and,  without  great  ceremony,  they  have 
become  a  part  of  the  great  body  of  the  law,  enforced 
more  or  less  as  other  laws  are  enforced.  Except  those 
directly  concerned,  no  one  pays  great  attention  to  them. 

But  the  prohibition  law  is  different.  It  is  not  a 
perennial,  but  almost  a  continuous,  subject  of  discussion. 
Everyone  has  something  to  say  on  it.  Nearly  everyone 
takes  extraordinary  delight  in  recounting  one’s  experi¬ 
ences  with  it,  or  the  experiences  of  one’s  neighbors  and 
friends.  It  is  a  many-sided  subject  inviting  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion.  Some  persons  are  positive  that 
sentiment  in  its  favor  is  on  the  wane ;  others  believe  that 
it  is  gaining.  No  doubt  a  preponderant  majority  be¬ 
lieves  it  has  come  to  stay. 

President  Hits  on  Happy  Plan 

In  order  to  facilitate  its  enforcement,  the  President,  in 
conference  with  Secretary  Mellon,  hit  upon  the  happy 
plan  of  concentrating  the  various  enforcement  agencies 
under  one  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  the  Federal  Prohibition  Commissioner  hal 
been  greatly  handicapped  due  to  the  scattering  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  among  bureaus  and  divisions  over  which  he 
had  exercised  no  authority.  The  new  arrangement  was 
intended  to  cure  this  defect. 

Brigadier  General  Lincoln  C.  Andrews,  a  man  of  out¬ 
standing  ability  and  unimpeachable  character,  was  select¬ 
ed  for  the  office.  The  General  is  a  West  Pointer,  ac¬ 
customed  to  handling  large  bodies  of  men,  acquainted 
with  discipline,  and  possessed  of  tact  and  discrimination. 
The  country  accepted  the  appointment  as  evidence  that 
the  President  was  determined  that  the  law  should  be  en¬ 
forced. 

General  Andrews  Wins  Sympathy  From  Start 

The  new  head  of  prohibition,  from  the  start,  has  won 
-the  sympathy  and  commanded  the  respect  of  both  the 
friends  and  foes  of  the  measure.  While  he  has  tackled 
his  task  with  vigor,  his  methods  have  given  no  offense 
■even  to  those  who  have  been  in  disagreement  with  him. 
There  is  about  the  General  a  cordiality  and  a  willingness 
to  listen  and  be  shown  that  has  met  with  approval  on 
every  side.  Few  men  in  Washington  have  a  more  en¬ 
gaging  personality. 


But  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  story.  Few  people 
realize  the  far-reaching  changes  that  already  have  been 
inaugurated.  The  entire  scheme  of  enforcement  has 
been  the  subject  of  painstaking  investigation  and  a  new 
structure  has  been  built  up  differing  in  many  respects 
from  anything  heretofore  attempted. 

Practical  Enforcement  Is  Main  Objective 
First  of  all,  the  central  organization  in  Washington 
has  been  dismantled  and  its  functions  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  offices  of  the  local  administrators  who  are 
clothed  not  only  with  all  necessary  powers  but  also  with 
the  responsibility  for  attaining  the  main  objective,  which 
is  practical  enforcement. 

General  Andrews  believes  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  should  devote  its  efforts  mainly  to  stopping  the  im¬ 
portation,  manufacture  and  transportation  of  intoxicat¬ 
ing  beverages  in  commercial  quantities  and,  of  course, 
to  regulating  and  supervising  the  permissive  features  of 
the  law  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  diversion  to 
beverage  use  of  spirits  that  have  been  withdrawn  for 
commercial  purposes. 

Unsympathetic  Police  Complicate  Local  Problem 
The  policing  of  the  States,  so  far  as  the  rum  peddler 
and  other  petty  law-breakers  are  concerned,  is  properly 
the  function  of  the  local  authorities.  Of  course,  in 
States  where,  as  in  New  York,  no  enforcement  law  ex¬ 
ists  and  the  police  force  is  unsympathetic  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  law,  the  problem  is  more  complicated  and  the  task 
of  subduing  the  lawless  traffic  becomes  more  onerous. 

Much  can  be  done,  however,  even  in  communities  said 
to  be  in  large  measure  opposed  to  the  law,  by  arousing 
the  public  to  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  evils  that  fol¬ 
low  in  the  wake  of  persistent  disregard  for  it. 

Uncle  Sam  Once  Terror  of  Law-Breakers 
Time  was  when  even  hardened  criminals  had  a  healthy 
respect  for  the  Federal  law.  They  were  always  ready  to 
take  a  chance  with  the  local  authorities.  Bail  was  easy ; 
political  pull  was  often  available;  pigeon-holed  indict¬ 
ments  and  suspended  sentences  presented  easy  loop-holes 
to  the  shrewd  law-breaker:  but  to  monkey  with  Uncle 
Sam  was  a  horse  of  a  different  color.  The  Federal 
Government  had  a  long  arm  and  a  longer  purse.  Its 
patience  was  inexhaustible.  Its  sleuths,  once  they  found 
the  scent  of  a  law-breaker,  never  left  the  trail.  Sooner 
or  later,  whether  postal  thief  or  national  bank  embezzler, 
Unde  Sam’s  tireless  secret  service  men  ran  them  down. 

Thugs  Now  Laugh  at  Federal  Authority 
What  a  different  story  is  now  told  1  An  army  of  thugs 
everywhere  laughs  at  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  These  cut-throats  of  the  under-world,  mostly 
foreigners  of  the  lowest  type,  not  only  flout  our  laws 
Continued  on  page  34) 
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T he  United  States  The  World’s  banker 

Proceeds  of  Foreign  B onds  Keep  the  Wheels  of  American  1  ndustry  Moving 

By  Walter  YsMtzleh 


A.  CAREFUL  survey  of  governmental  activities  with 
respect  to  business  during  the  past  thirty-five  years 
undoubtedly  uncovers  a  multitude  of  sins.  During 
the  early  part  of  this  period,  business  ethics,  as  they 
are  known  today,  were  relatively  undeveloped.  Prac¬ 
tices  which  at  that  time  were  generally  sanctioned  and 
accepted  would  now  be  quite  out  of  place.  Those 
whose  memories  go  back  to  the  eighties  and  nineties 
need  no  bill  of  particulars  on  this  subject.  They  can 
of  themselves  furnish  a  sizable  list  of  items  to  support 
it.  The  record  is  undisputed. 

Not  that  these  practices  were  fundamentally  wrong 
or  dishonest.  On  the  contrary,  however  much  they 
might  be  sneered  at  in  this  day  and  generation,  they 
suited  the  conditions  of  that  period  and  they  con¬ 
formed  to  a  code  of  commercial  morality  quite  as  rigid 
as  any  that  exists  today. 

Business  has  always,  of  necessity,  been  founded  on 
honesty.  It  cannot  prosper,  it  can  scarcely  exist,  in 
any  other  atmosphere.  Mutual  confidence  and  respect 
have  been  the  only  healthy  bases  of  every  trade  since 
the  beginning  of  commerce.  In  no  other  wise  could 
we  have  arrived  at  our  present  state. 

Human  Nature  Clings  to  Inherent  Qualities 

So  it  is  quite  the  essence  of  blind  egotism  sum¬ 
marily  to  condemn  the  past  and  to  assume  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  all  virtues  in  ourselves.  The  world  im¬ 
proves,  of  course,  but,  despite  surface  indications,  hu- . 
man  nature  clings  jealously  to  its  inherent  qualities 
and  moves  with  great  deliberation  in  the  direction  of 
its  goal. 

The  individualism  which  had  always  been  so  dom¬ 
inant  a  characteristic  of  our  people  expressed  itself 
naturally  in  their  business  life.  Considering  that  we 
were  then  in  the  formative  period  of  a  vast  commercial 
expansion,  it  is  not  surprising  that  mistakes  were 
made  and  that  occasionally,  even  as  now,  methods 
were  employed  that  would  not  bear  the  closest  scru¬ 
tiny. 

Government  Also  Made  Mistakes 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  mistakes  of  busi¬ 
ness,  they  were  certainly  not  greater  than  those  of 
Government.  One  has  only  to  recall  the  silver-pur- 
chase  act  of  the  Harrison  administration  to  realize 
with  what  reckless  experimentation  on  the  part  of 
Government  the  business  world  was  obliged  to  con¬ 
tend.  Then  came  the  free  silver  craze  with  its  de¬ 
vastating  effects  on  finance  and  commerce  both  here 
and  abroad.  Conservative  European  investors,  indul¬ 
gent  as  they  always  were  with  the  eccentricities  of  a 
new  country,  time  and  again  were  driven  by  senseless 
political  “scares”  to  throw  our  securities  overboard 
and  scuttle  away  from  our  investment  market. 


Overnight  some  political  bugaboo  would  take  form, 
and  London,  Hamburg,  Paris  and  Vienna  promptly 
responded  with  an  avalanche  of  stock.  In  those  days, 
New  York  took  its  cue  from  the  London  opening,  the 
cabled  reports  of  which  were  anxiously  scanned  on 
the  ticker,  at  nine-thirty,  alike  by  the  big  international 
banker  and  the  timid,  narrowly  margined  operator  in 
ten  share  lots. 

Fifty  Dollars  Weekly  an  Executive’s  Salary 
The  intense  competition  of  the  nineties  was  largely 
the  result  of  the  inflated  value  of  the  dollar.  Corn  was 
at!  twenty-eight  cents  and  wheat  at  sixty  the  bushel.  It 
was  a  buyers’  market.  Common  labor,  which  during 
the  previous  decade  was  worth  eighty-five  cents  for 
a  full  day,  was  a  drug  on  the  market.  An  eight-room 
house  with  two  baths  could  be  built  and  luxuriously 
equipped  for  thirty-five  hundred  dollars.  Money  had 
a  real  value  and  fifty  dollars  per  week  was  an  execu¬ 
tive’s  salary. 

But  this  competition,  fierce  and  uncomprising,  in¬ 
evitably  brought  about  the  era  of  big  combinations 
that  ushered  in  the  present  century.  A  little  later, 
Lawson’s  Frenzied  Finance,  and  similar  exaggerated 
stories  of  the  doings  of  wealthy  men,  roused  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  a  pitch  that  made  possible  Roosevelt’s  colorful 
attacks  on  the  alleged  evils  of  big  business.  European 
investors  again  took  fright,  confidence  was  shattered 
and  the  panic  of  1907  resulted. 

Antics  of  Government  Difficult  to  Believe 
At  that  time,  Government  used  every  means  to  hin¬ 
der  and  harass  the  business  development  of  the  coun¬ 
try-  In  these  days  of  sane  and  orderly  administration 
of  public  affairs,  it  is  difficult  to  credit  the  antics  of 
the  government  during  that  period  of  passion  and 
prejudice. 

Nor  was  it  alone  the  industries  that  suffered.  The 
railroads  also  were  hedged  around  with  restrictions 
that  made  profitable  operation  impossible.  Every¬ 
thing  that  the  fertile  mind  of  the  demagogue  could 
invent  was  done  to  imperil,  if  not  to  destroy,  the  in¬ 
dustrial  and  commercial  development  of  the  country. 
That  no  great  catastrophe  ensued  was  due  first  to  the 
soothing  effect  of  the  Taft  administration  and  later  to. 
the  colossal  impetus  of  the  World  War. 

The  Birth  Throes  of  a  New  Financial  Expansion 
In  the  matter  of  foreign  trade  and  finance,  the 
tables  are  now  turned.  The  last  five  years  have  con¬ 
verted  this  country  into  a  creditor  nation  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  term.  The  post-bellum  depression  of  1921, 
’22  and  ’23  represented  the  birth  throes  of  a  new  finan¬ 
cial  expansion  for  the  United  States.  Dire  predictions 
of  loss  of  trade,  the  collapse  of  Europe,  bolshevist  up¬ 
risings  here,  and  general  world  disaster  remained  un¬ 
fulfilled. 
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Instead,  the  League  of  Nations  commenced  to  func¬ 
tion,  wars  were  averted,  weak  governments  passed  into 
strong  hands,  the  Dawes  Plan  came  into  being,  in¬ 
ternational  credit  was  reestablished,  intergovernment 
debts  were  recognized  and  funded,  confidence  was  re¬ 
stored,  the  sun  rose,  the  mists  cleared,  the  earth  still 
turned  on  its  axis. 

The  Hinterland  of  a  Happy  and  Prosperous  Nation 
Today,  the  United  States  is  practically  the  world’s 
banker.  No  securities  issue  of  any  importance  is  con¬ 
sidered  without  seeking  the  cooperation  of  New  York’s 
seemingly  inexhaustible  ability  to  lend.  Back  of  the 
metropolis  is  the  hinterland,  a  happy,  prosperous,  con¬ 
tented  nation,  its  accumulated  wealth  seeking  safe 
and  profitable  investment.  Beyond,  lie  the  nations  of 
the  world,  awaiting  reconstruction,  with  unlimited  in¬ 
vestment  possibilities. 

During  the  past  year  over  three  billions  of  dollars 
of  foreign  securities  have  been  absorbed  by  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  further  huge  sums  in  the  shape  of  private 
credits  have  been  loaned.  The  annual  income  from 
our  foreign  investments,  exclusive  of  the  intergovern¬ 
ment  debts,  can  not  be  much  less  than  a  billion  dollars, 
more  than  is  necessary  to  cover  the  invisible  balances 
made  up  of  insurance,  freight,  tourist  outlays,  remit¬ 
tances  by  foreigners  in  this  country  to  relatives  and 
friends  abroad,  and  all  similar  items  that  influence 
international  exchange. 

The  Main  Factor  in  Our  Prosperity 
First  and  foremost  among  the  factors  that  have 
made  possible  this  country’s  tremendous  expansion  in 
the  field  of  international  finance  is  Calvin  Coolidge. 
and  all  that  he  stands  for.  Without  his  cool  judg¬ 
ment,  his  outstanding  conservatism,  his  quick  grasp 
of  the  basic  business  requirements  and  problems, 
everything  else  would  not  have  availed.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  could  not  have  been  seized.  The  world  could 
not  have  been  helped. 

And,  by  the  same  token,  it  is  the  Coolidge  admin¬ 
istration  that  is  responsible  for  the  present  unexam¬ 
pled  prosperity  of  the  country,  for  it  is  the  proceeds 
of  these  foreign  bonds  that  are  keeping  the  wheels  of 
Industry  going,  reducing  unemployment  to  a  mini¬ 
mum,  swelling  the  savings  bank  deposits,  creating  the 
demand  for  bigger  and  better  apartment  houses  and 
other  dwellings,  expanding  the  motor  car  industry  to 
unprecedented  proportions  and  bringing  happiness  and 
contentment  to  millions  of  homes. 

Foreign  Bonds  Mean  Greater  Prosperity 
And  the  more  foreign  bonds  are  sold  in  this  country 
the  more  money  will  the  foreigners  have  to  spend 
here  and  the  greater  will  be  the  annua!  sum  of  inter¬ 
est  that  will  have  to  be  paid  to  us.  The  greater,  there¬ 
fore,  will  be  our  prosperity. 


To  understand  Calvin  Coolidge’s  direct  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  this  country-wide  condition  of  well-being,  one 
need  only  glance  for  a  moment  at  his  major  accom¬ 
plishments.  When  he  assumed  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment,  we  had  proceeded  but  a  comparatively  short  dis¬ 
tance  on  the  road  to  economy  in  government.  The 
passionate  fervor  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  task  of  putting  the  Government  on  a  business  basis 
is  too  well  known  to  need  comment. 

The  Mad  Orgy  of  Congressional  Investigations 

Hardly,  however,  had  he  made  himself  well 
acquainted  with  his  new  environment  before  the  mad 
orgy  of  congressional  investigations  startled  and 
stunned  the  country.  With  an  executive  less  grounded 
in  the  treacherous  quicksands  of  politics,  less  impervi¬ 
ous  to  popular  clamor,  more  willing  to  seek  his  own 
advantage,  less  confident  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
truth,  the  country  might  easily  have  had  to  face  an 
appalling  financial  and  commercial  crisis.  For  the 
fact  is  that  men’s  hearts  were  failing  them,  and  only 
the  steady  hand  of  the  President,  new  though  he  was 
to  his  post  and  a  stranger  to  the  heart-breaking  facts 
of  the  exposure,  restored  the  courage  and  confidence 
of  the  people.  It  was  a  great  and  a  splendid  achieve¬ 
ment.  It  will  be  spoken  of  and  fervently  applauded  so 
long  as  the  history  of  the  nation  remains. 

Like  a  Rock  in  a  Storm 

The  President  has  an  unerring  instinct  for  leader¬ 
ship.  He  has  earned  the  people’s  confidence.  In  the 
midst  of  turbulence,  they  have  seen  him  alone  calm 
and  unshaken.  He  stands  like  a  rock  in  a  storm.  He 
bides  his  time.  _  _ 

His  influence,  unobtrustive  though  it  is,  has  set  Eu¬ 
rope  on  its  feet  and  made  possible  the  restoration  of 
confidence  throughout  the  world.  In  the  settlement  of 
the  intergovernment  debts,  he  has  not  unduly  pressed 
the  issue.  Again  he  has  bided  his  time.  It  is  a  shrewd 
creditor  that  can  bring  the  debtor  into  his  own  office 
and  make  settlement  at  his  own  cash  window,  and 
practically  on  his  own  terms. 

The  country  believes  in  Calvin  Coolidge ;  without 
regard  for  party,  it  is  behind  him.  It  will  not  go  back 
to  the  old  days  of  distrust  and  government  hostility. 
It  desires  no  experimenting  with  new  and  untried 
leaders.  It  realizes  the  danger  of  change. 

The  country  needs  Calvin  Coolidge — the  world  at 
large  needs  him  at  the  head  of  this  government.  There 
will  be  no  change  in  1928.  There  will  be  no  third  term 
bugaboo.  The  people  can  not  easily  nor  often  lay 
their  hands  on  a  man  like  Coolidge  to  direct  their 
destinies.  They  will  not  permit  any  political  intrigue 
to  cheat  them  of  his  services.  He  will  remain  their 
President. 

And  happiness  and  prosperity  will  be  their  portion 


The  righteous  authority  of  the  law  depends  for  its  sanction  upon  its 
harmony  with  the  righteous  authority  of  the  Almighty.  If  this  faith  is 
set  aside ,  the  foundations  of  our  institutions  fail ,  the  citizen  is  deposed 
from  the  high  estate  which  he  holds  as  amenable  to  a  universal  conscience, 
society  reverts  to  a  system  of  class  and  caste,  and  the  government  instead 
of  being  imposed  by  reason  from  within  is  imposed  by  force  from  without . 

Calvin  Coolidge . 
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A  Superficial  Survey  of  the  Results  of 

Prohibition  in  the  United  States  of  America 

By  BLmest  H.  Sherrington ,  General  Secretary  World  League  Against  A Icohoiism 

The  following  article  by  Dr.  Ernest  H.  Cherrington,  General-Secretary  of 
the  World  League  Against  Alcoholism ,  is  the  most  thoroughgoing  answer,  to 
those  who  are  attempting  to  prove  that  prohibition  is  a  failure.  The  questions 
asked  are  not  leading  questions.  They  are  all  stated  fairly;  yet  no  honest  per¬ 
son  can  answer  them  except  in  a  way  which  is  favorable  to  prohibition.  The 
premise  of  the  whole  article  is  right  because  it  presupposes  a  properly  adjusted 
perspective.  The  measure  of  the  success  of  a  program  like  prohibition  is  not 
the  distance  which  yet  has  to  be  traveled  to  obtain  complete  success ,  which  is 
an  infinite  quantity  and  will  always  be  before  us,  but  the  measure  rather  is  the 
distance  which  we  have  advanced  since  the  time  before  the .  program  was  in¬ 
stituted. — Orville  S.  Poland. 


I  HE  greatest  authorities  on  government  and  law 
agree  in  declaring  that  the  purpose  of  government  is 
to  make  it  easy  for  men  to  do  right  and  difficult  for 
men  to  do  wrong,  and  that  the  real  purpose  of  anv 
proper  law  is  to  promote  what  is  right  and  to  prohibit 
what  is  wrong.  In  the  light  of  this  interpretation  of 
the  objective  of  government  and  law,  what  is  meant 
by  the  words  "success”  or  "failure”  in  the  matter  of 
the  operation  of  the  American  prohibitory  law  ? 

In  the  effort  to  answer  this  question  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  assume  that  the  law  is  a  success  if  the  results 
of  the  operation  of  the  prohibitory  law  in  the  United 
States  are  such  as  to  justify  the  demands  that  the 
law’s  objective  be  realized  in  some  substantial  de¬ 
gree,  that  that  objective  be  realized  in  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  than  that  of  any  other  tried  method  and  that  that 
degree  of  realization  of  the  law’s  objective  be  such 
as  to  justify  the  time,  effort  and  expenditures  by  the 
government  and  by  society  at  large. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  operation  of  the 
law  has  been  a  complete  success  or  whether  it  has 
been  successful  to  the  extent  that  it  has  been  accepted 
by  practically  all  the  people,  is  quite  another  question 
and  a  different  question — one,  in  fact,  which  must 
be  determined  by  the  ■’weighing  of  other  data  than 
those  which  are  necessary  in  determining  whether 
or  not  the  law  is  successful  in  any  substantial  de¬ 
gree. 

The  consideration  of  this  matter  requires  that  cer¬ 
tain  general  conditions  be  taken  into  account.  There 
are  certain  broad  general  inquiries  which  must  be 
made  and  which  can  be  answered  only  by  the  public 
as  a  whole.  These  inquiries  may  be  very  general,  but 
no  one  is  in  position  to  make  a  comprehensive  and 
adequate  answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  success  or 
failure  of  prohibition  without  having  first  given  seri¬ 
ous  consideration  to  such  general  inquiries,  general 
observations  and  common  knowledge.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  get  the  eye  so  close  to  a  very  small  object 
that  nothing  else  can  be  seen.  A  survey  of  the  re¬ 


sults  of  prohibition  could  arrive  nowhere  worth  while 
without  giving  such  due  consideration  and  without 
using  such  common  knowledge  as  basic  in  determin¬ 
ing  facts,  tendencies  and  implications. 

The  fundamental  question,  therefore,  to  be  kept  in 
mind  in  this  connection  is  not  the  question  as  to 
whether  prohibition  has  been  a  complete  success  or 
whether  there  are  weaknesses  in  the  prohibition  law 
and  its  administration,  or  whether  its  enforcement 
gives  rise  to  incidental  difficulties  and  incidental 
harmful  conditions  but  rather,  whether,  taking  every¬ 
thing  into  account,  social,  economic,  political,  moral 
and  spiritual  conditions  are  better  or  worse  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  prohibition  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
In  the  effort  to  determine  this  important  question, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  : 

Question  1 — Do  the  streets  of  the  average  city  in 
the  United  States  show  more  or  less  evidence  of  the 
beverage  liquor  traffic  since  the  adoption  of  prohibi¬ 
tion  ? 

Question  2 — Are  places  for  the  sale  of  liquor,  brew¬ 
ery  and  other  delivery  vehicles,  drinking  and  drunk¬ 
enness,  drink-caused  street  brawls  and  disturbances 
more  or  less  in  evidence  since  the  adoption  of  pro¬ 
hibition  than  before? 

Question  3 — Are  the  railroad  trains  with  their 
Pullman  cars,  dining  cars  and  day  coaches,  the  in- 
ter urban  cars  and  city  street  cars,  freer  or  less  free 
from  evidence  of  drinking  and  intoxication  since  the 
adoption  of  prohibition? 

Question  4 — If  the  liquor  now  on  the  market  is  so 
deadly  as  even  the  enemies  of  prohibition  admit  and 
if  drinking  is  now  so  prevalent  as  those  enemies  of 
prohibition  declare,  can  you  explain  why  the  health 
condition  of  the  country  has  reached  such  a  high  re¬ 
cord  and  why  the  death  rate  of  the  entire  nation  is 
now  so  much  lower  than  at  any  time  in  the  history 
of  the  nation? 

Question  6 — Do  political  meetings,  caucauses,  ral- 
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lies,  as  well  as  state  and  national  political  conventions, 
fairs,  carnivals,  baseball  games,  football  games,  ex¬ 
positions  and  holiday  celebrations  show  more  or  less 
evidence  of  the  beverage  liquor  traffic  than  was  to 
be  found  prior  to  the  prohibition  regime? 

Question  7 — Do  the  college  graduates  throughout 
the"  country  who  have  attended  the  commencement 
exercises  of  their  respective  colleges  from  year  to  year 
during  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  believe  that 
there  is  more  or  less  liquor  on  the  average  college 
campus  since  the  adoption  of  prohibition? 

Question  8 — In  the  handling  of  ail  great  crowds  at 
especially  popular  public  functions,  has  there  been 
greater  difficulty  due  to  drinking  and  drunkenness 
or  lesser  difficulty  due  to  such  causes  since  the  coun¬ 
try  went  under  the  prohibition  law  ? 

Question  9 — Do  conditions  around  local,  state  and 
national  public  buildings,  city  council  rooms,  state 
legislative  halls  and  Congressional  chambers,  and  do 
conditions  at  the  theatres  in  the  towns  and  cities  in¬ 
dicate  a  greater  or  lesser  use  of  beverage  alcohol  than 
was  to  be  found  'when  the  liquor  traffic  was  conducted 
under  license  regulations? 

Question  10 — Is  there  more  or  less  evidence  of  in¬ 
toxication  among  automobile  drivers  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  automobiles  used  than  there  was  prior 
to  prohibition? 

Question  11 — Is  there  more  or  less  indication  of  the 
part  played  by  beverage  alcohol  in  labor  disputes, 
strikes,  mine  disturbances,  mobs,  riots,  and  class  out¬ 
breaks,  since  the  inauguration  of  prohibition? 

Question  12 — Are  local,  state. and  national  elections 
freer  or  less  free  from  beverage  alcoholism  and  from 
the  evidences  of  the  political  activity  of  the  beverage 
liquor  traffic  since  the  beginning  of  the  prohibition 
regime? 

Question  13— Is  there  more  or  less  evidence  of 
drinking  and  drunkenness  in  and  around  manufactur¬ 
ing  plants,  and  have  industrial  accidents  and  absen¬ 
teeism  among  factory  employees  increased  or  de¬ 
creased  under  prohibition? 

Question  14— Are  there  more  or  less  evidences  of 
the"  beverage  liquor  traffic  in  agricultural  activities 
and  in  agricultural  sections  during  the  country’s  pro¬ 
hibition  period? 

Question  15 — Have  the  homes  and  living  conditions 
of  the  laboring  classes  -been  improved  or  otherwise 
and  are  there  indications  of  more  or  less  thrift  and 
a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  poverty  as  a  result  of 
prohibition? 

Question  16 — Are  the  retail  merchants  of  all  classes 
in  the  United  States  inclined  to  believe  that  the  sale 
and  consumption  of  any  commodity  would  be  in¬ 
creased  if  that  commodity  could  no  longer  be  sold  in 
retail  establishments  and  had  to  be  sold  only  clan¬ 
destinely  and  at  all  times  under  risk  of  arrest,  con¬ 
viction  and  jail? 

Question  17— Would  the  great  fraternity  of  adver¬ 
tising  agents  and  specialists  in  America  believe  or 
declare  that  if  any  commodity  which  had  for¬ 
merly  been  sold  at  retail  and  heavily  advertised  in 
the  magazines,  the  daily  papers,  on  bill  boards,  in 
street  cars  and  in  every  other  conceivable  way,  were 


to  discontinue  all  advertising  for  any  reason,  the  sale 
and  consumption  of  such  commodity  would  increase 
or  decrease? 

Question  18 — If  the  American  business  concerns 
dealing  in  imported  goods  were  to  find  all  importation 
prohibited  by  legal  enactments  thus  making  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  smuggle  into  the  country  all  such  imported 
articles  in  the  future,  would  such  merchants  find  the 
opportunity  to  dispose  of  a  greater  or  lesser  amount 
of  such  foreign  produced  commodity  than  could  be 
disposed  of  under  easy  importation  conditions? 

Question  19 — Among  all  the  people  you  have  per¬ 
sonally  known  before  and  since  the  adoption  of  pro¬ 
hibition,  is  there  to  your  own  certain  knowledge  more 
or  less  drinking  and  drunkenness  among  them  than 
there  was  before  prohibition  went  into  effect? 

Question  20 — Do  you  think  that  prohibition  has 
been  responsible  for  lawlessness  in  the  United  States 
or  do  you  think  that  prohibition  has  rather  served 
to  bring  strongly  to  the  attention  of  the  public  the 
tendency  of  many  classes  of  people  increasingly  to 
disregard  law  of  any  kind? 

Question  21 — Should  those  who  disobey  the  law 
and"  show  disregard  and  disrespect  for  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  the  government  be  the  dictators  whose  de¬ 
mands  for  the  repeal  or  weakening  of  the  law  should 
be  respected,  or  should  the  voice  of  the  law-abiding 
and  law-respecting  classes  be  given  greater  consid¬ 
eration  in  determining  the  advisability  as  to  whether 
the  prohibition  lav/  should  be  continued,  modified  or 
repealed? 

Question  22 — Should  the  question  as  to  the  success 
or  failure  of  prohibition  be  determined  solely  with 
regard  to  its  effect  on  those  at  the  bottom  of  the 
social  scale  or  rather  as  to  its  effect  on  the  great  mass 
of  people  who  do  not  drink,  who  regard  and  obey 
the  law  and  who  insist  that  consideration  should  be 
given  to  their  safety  and  their  comfort  and  their  rights 
and  their  desires? 

Question  23— Is  the  success,  or  failure  of  prohibi¬ 
tion  to1  be  determined  more  by  its  results  in  salvaging 
processes  or  by  its  possiblities  in  preventing  evils  that 
otherwise  would  likely  be  prevalent  or  would  likely  be 
more  prevalent  than  they  are  today? 

Question  24 —  How  much  of  the  much  referred  to 
drinking  among  the  young  people  is  hearsay  evidence 
and  the  result  of  wet  propaganda  and  how  much  of 
such  reports  is  the  result  of  first  hand  investigations 
which  you  have  made  and  first  hand  knowledge  which 
you  possess? 

Question  25 — Do  you  believe  that  any  commodity, 
used  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  people,  if  taken  out 
of  the  channels  of  legitimate  trade,  manufacture  and 
sale,  would  in  spite  of  the  law  be  produced  secretly 
by  clumsy  home  process  in  greater  or  lesser  quan¬ 
tities  than  when  such  a  commodity  could  be  freely  and 
openly  purchased  in  the  market? 

Finally,  for  many  years  prohibition  has  been  in 
operation  in  thousands  Of  villages  and  townships  and 
countries  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  All  but  three  states  today 
are  under  strong  prohibition  codes.  Beverage  alco¬ 
hol  has  been  thrown  out  of  the  interstate  commerce. 
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Prohibition  has  finally  been  placed  in  the  federal  con¬ 
stitution.  Stringent  laws  have  been  enacted  by  Con¬ 
gress  to  enforce  the  prohibition  amendment  to  the 
constitution.  Every  state  government  is  using  a 
greater  or  lesser  part  of  its  state  government  ma¬ 
chinery  to  enforce  the  prohibitory  law.  Many  thou¬ 
sands  of  operatives,  state  and  national,  are  on  the 
lookout  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  to  detect  violations.  The  penalties,  both  as  to 
fine  and  imprisonment  sentences  in  state  and  federal 
courts,  are  becoming  heavier  and  surer.  Many  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  are  being  expended  each  year  by  the 
federal  and  state  government  for  the  proper  adminis¬ 
tration  and  enforcement  of  prohibition.  The  Coast 


Guard,  customs  agents,  federal  and  state  attorneys, 
local  and  state  prosecutors,  and  special  enforcement 
prohibition  units  of  both  the  state  and  federal  gov- 
erments,  are  at  work  in  the  effort  to  enforce  prohibi¬ 
tion.  The  advertising  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  the 
bill  boards,  in  the  magazines  and  in  the  public  press, 
has  ceased.  The  liquor  traffic  is  itself  an  outlaw 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  nation. 
Those  who  engage  in  it  in  any  degree  are  commit- 
tino-  crime.  Do  you  believe  that  under  all  such  con¬ 
ditions  it  is  probable  that  there  is  a  greater  or  lesser 
amount  of  beverage  alcohol  imported,  manufactured, 
sold  and  consumed  than  there  was  before  the  ban  ot 
prohibition  was  placed  upon  the  liquor  traffic? 


An  intellectual  growth  will  only  add  to  our  confusion  unless  it  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  moral  growth .  1  do  not  know  of  any  source  of  moral 

power  other  than  that  which  comes  from  religion. 

Calvin  Coolidge. 


The  Youth  Movement  as 

Sponsored  by  Stanley  High 

By  Gaptain  George  L.  D arte,  Adjutant  General  of  the  Military 
Order  of  the  World  War 


STANLEY  HIGH  is  one  of  the  acknowledged  lead- 
ers  iruthe  Youth  Movement  and  the  author  of  the  “Re¬ 
volt  of  Youth”,  a  so-called  text  book  of  the  movement. 

As  a  prefacing  statement,  attention  is  invited  to  the 
words  of  Zinoviev,  president  of  the  Third  Interna¬ 
tionale,  as  recorded  in  its  own  publication  “Interna¬ 
tional  Press  Correspondence”,  reporting  a  session  of 
the  Enlarged  Committee.  Without  going  into  the 
details  of  Zinoviev’s  speech  of  June  15,  1923,  one  sen¬ 
tence  deserves  attention: 

“The  Youth  Movement  is  the  best  section  of 
the  Third  Internationale,  and  that  is  as  it  should 
be  because  they  are  the  heralds  of  the  future.” 

This  article  purposes  to  deal  with  the  outstanding 
features  of  the  Youth  Movement,  carrying  with  it  the 
revolt  against  home  restraint,  social  laws  and  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  the  doctrine  of  pacifism  and  non-resist¬ 
ance. 

I  quote  from  the  “Recognition  of  Russia”  hearings 
taken  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  (U.  S.  Senate — 68th  Congress,  Part 
II,  page  325)  in  connection  with  the  second  national 
convention  of  the  Young  Workers  League  of  America 
(controlled  by  Soviet-Russia)  held  at  Chicago,  May, 
1923 : 

“  .  .  Propaganda  amongst  the  youth  likely 

to  be  recruited  for  military  training  camps,  stu¬ 
dent  corps  and  the  like — national  campaigns 
against  participating  in  military  training  when 
the  camps  are  opened  .  .  .  every  attempt  must 
be  made  to  reach  as  large  a  section  of  the  pro¬ 
letarian  children  and  present  membership  in  the 
Boy  and  Girl  Scout  organizations.” 


The  above  citations  should  not  fail,  among  thinking 
people,  to  link  up  the  so-called  Youth  Movement  with 
Communism. 

Men  like  Stanley  High  will  probably  tell  one  that 
the  Youth  Movement,  now  well  under  way  in  this 
country,  has  not  the  same  purposes  or  ideals  as  those 
fostered  by  the  Communists.  But  High  in  his  book, 
“The  Revolt  of  Youth”  (admitted  to  be  a  text  book 
on  the  subject)  states,  in  the  preface  (page  8)  : 

“If  in  writing  I  have  omitted  the  darker  side 
of  the  picture,  the  omission  has  been  a  conscious 
one,  dictated  not  by  an  unfamiliarity  with  that 
side.  ...” 

The  “darker  side”  that  Stanley  High  sees  fit  to 
dodge  will  be  later  referred  to. 

On  May  16-17,  last,  a  Conference  of  Youth  Organi¬ 
zations  was  held  at  Far  Rockaway,  L.  I.  One  of  the 
speakers  was  Stanley  High.  He  stated  as  follows: 

“There  was  a  “higher  allegiance’  than  to  one’s 
own  country  and  youth  must  take  a  stand  against 
war;  when  youth  the  world  over  comes  to  this 
decision  not  to  take  any  part  in  wars  then  war 
will  end.” 

Commenting  upon  his  conviction  that  the  pacifists 
had  done  most  to  further  the  cause  of  peace,  he  said : 

“If  we  have  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  and  con¬ 
secration  of  the  pacifists,  then  the  Youth  Move¬ 
ment  will  be  effective.  He  stated  that  non-resist¬ 
ance  was  the  best  means  not  only  of  conquering 
an  enemy  but  of  demoralizing  it  as  well.  He  ad¬ 
vocated  non-resistance  therefore  and  urged  radi¬ 
cals  to  rather  die  for  the  thing  they  believed  in, 
than  go  to  war,  and  said  their  slogan  should  be: 
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'Go  to  Leavenworth  rather  than  fight’.” 

At  the  following  day’s  session  of  the  above  Con¬ 
gress,  a  co-worker  with  Stanley  High,  one  Brent  Dow 
Ailinson,  new  Field  Secretary  of  the  Student  Forum 
(and  who  once  served  a  term  as  a  draft  obstructor), 
answered  a  fine  speech  made  by  Map.  William  carter, 
a  Chaplain  in  the  O.  R.  C„,  who  spoke  on  preparedness 
and  said  that  “no  other  institution  in  the  country  con¬ 
duces  more  to  the  physical,  moral  and  mental  develop¬ 
ment  than  the  Citizens  Military  Training  Camps  (they 
are  being  constantly  attacked  by  the  youth  organiza¬ 
tions)  to  which  Ailinson  replied: 

“The  speech  you  have  just  listened  to  was  an 
insult  to  the  youth  of  the  world.  It  was  an  insult 
to  the  founder  of  Christianity.  .  .  .  The  speaker 
was  an  insult  to  his  profession.  .  .  .  The  whole 
thing  is  a  plot  and  a  lie.  .  .  .  Our  colleges  are  at 
last  revolting.  ...  We  must  fight  before  the 
iron  net  closes  irrevocably  about  us.  We  must 
keep  awake  lest  they  soon  make  morality  and 
religion  conscriptive.” 

At  a  meeting  of  Sunday  School  teachers  held  at 
Forest  Hill  Church,  Newark,  N.  J.,  May  12th,  Stanley 
High  reported  triumphantly  that  “at  a  convention  of 
6,000  students  at  Indianapolis  last  year  5,500  voted 
against  preparedness  for  this  country.” 

On  page  214  of  “The  Revolt  of  Youth”  High  says: 

“The  German  Youth  Movement  is  a  spontan¬ 
eous  uprising  against  the  superimposed  restric¬ 
tions  of  the  home,  the  church  and  the  school.” 
Note:  The  movement  in  this  country  is  patterned 
after  the  German  scheme. 

On  page  215,  High  quotes  Youth  as  blaming  the 
church  for  the  World  War.  .  .  .  That  Christianity  is 
on  trial  throughout  the  world  of  Youth.  .  .  .  That 
Youth  is  in  revolt  against  formalism,  orthodoxy  and 
competitive  divisions  in  the  Christian  church. 

These  things  clearly  prove,  to  one  with  an  open 
mind,  that  the  activities  of  Stanley  High  in  his  asso¬ 
ciations  with  the  youth  of  this  land  carry  with  them 
the  spirit  of  pacifism,  non-resistance  and  the  Q.K.  of 
those  principles  of  the  Youth  Movement  that  teaches 
the  demolition  of  all  laws  of  restraint  so  far  as  Youth 
is  concerned. 

Stanley  High  is  said  to  have  been  identified,  direct¬ 
ly  or  indirectly,  with  a  number  of  organizations  and 
individuals  of  the  most  questionable  ideals.  One  of 
his  quite  recent  affiliations  is  with  the  Russian  Recon¬ 
struction  Farms,  Inc.,  insidious  organization  for  So¬ 
viet  Russia  propaganda  and  financial  aid.  Mr.  High 
is  an  officer  of  the  Methodist  Church  and  knowing,  as 
he  must  know,  that  Soviet-Russia  is  against  all 
religion.  Among  those,  together  with  High,  on  the 
advisory  Board  of  the  Russian  Reconstruction  Farms, 
you  will  find  such  persons  as  Jane  Addams,  head  of 
the  Women’s  International  League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom,  which  advocates  abolishment  of  all  our  arms 
of  protection,  advocates  the  abolition  of  private  prop¬ 
erty  privileges  (pure  Communism),  upholds  the  Youth 
Movement,  and  out  of  which  organization  grew  the 
infamous  Slackers  Oath ;  Roger  N.  Baldwin,  who 
served  time  for  obstructing  the  draft,  and  now  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  who  offi¬ 


cially  states  that  it  believes  in  “free  speech  even 
though  it  incite  murder  and  revolution”  ;  the  Rev.  John 
Haynes  Holmes,  also  member,  who  is  a  loud  speaker 
for  the  Youth  Movement,  and  a  signer  of  a  letter  of 
appeal  for  funds  for  the  defense  of  the  Communists 
caught  in  the  Bridgman-Michigan  raid;  Norman 
Thomas,  well  known  socialist,  and  a  number  of  others. 

I  quote  from  the  Jersey  City  Journal  (October  1?, 
1925),  reporting  a  speech  made  by  Stanley  High  in 
the  First  Congregational  Church,  that  city,  the  even¬ 
ing  previously.  The  Journal  says  in  part: 

“In  approaching  the  ever  present  religious  ques¬ 
tion  the  speaker  (High)  declared  that  there  is  no 
denying  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Government  is 
firmly  and  aggressively  atheistic,  but  he  hastened 
to  state  the  reason. 

“  'Religion  in  the  old  days  was  the  agent  of 
Czaristic  tyranny/  Mr.  High  explained.  T  am  not 
so  sure  but  that  the  atheism  in  Russia  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction/  he  added,  'because  it  will 
open  the  way  for  a  religion  that  is  intellectually 
respectable  and  socially  useful.'  ” 

So  much  for  that  man ;  a  little  more  perhaps  about 
some  of  his  pacifistic  playmates,  some  of  the  organi¬ 
zations  with  whom  he  is  in  contact  and  a  little  more 
of  the  inner  ideals  of  the  Youth  Movement  in  which 
he  is  one  of  the  high  priests. 

Herberto  Sein,  a  Drew  Theological  student,  talking 
before  the  World  Alliance  of  International  Friendship 
Through  Churches,  Buffalo  (Nov.  11,  1924),  on  the 
subject  of  the  Youth  Movement,  said  this: 

“We  have  lost  faith  in  the  Church  which  is  ser¬ 
vile  to  the  Government.  Many  have  lost  faith  in 
Christ.  We  believe  that  it  is  wrong  to  place  the 
Flag  in  the  pulpit  next  to  the  Bible.  .  .  .  But 
Youth  is  to  herald  a  new  humanity  by  preaching  a 
doctrine  of  refusal  to  fight.  It  shall  break  into  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  workers,  artisans  and 
soldiers  like  silver  lightning  that  rends  a  black 
sky.” 

In  connection  with  the  activities  .  of  the  Youth 
Movement  and  its  doctrines  attention  is  called  to  a  re¬ 
port  (in  part)  of  a  meeting  held  some  months  ago  at 
an  ethical  culture  school  in  New  York.  I  have  the 
report.  One  Harry  D.  Gideonse,  international  figure 
in  the  Youth  Movement,  pointed  out  that  “the  spirit 
of  the  movement  was  one  of  freedom  and  would  not 
tolerate  the  bonds  and  shackles  of  a  rigid,  organiza¬ 
tion  .  .  .  but  they  realized  the  present  social  system 
was  deficient  .  .  .  this  was  being  changed  with  the 
ideas  students  had  as  to  marriage  .  .  .  that  they  felt 
a  continuance  of  marital  relations  between  people  who 
are  no  longer  congenial  as  merely  prostitution  .  .  . 
that  they  were  breaking  away  from  old  established 
ideas  .  .  .  that  the  exponents  of  the  Youth  Movement 
believe  that  if  a  man  married  a  woman  when  he  was 
twenty  and  at  forty  found  his  ideals  have  changed, 
there  was  absolutely  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
have  another  wife.  ...” 

The  New  York  Sun  (June  9th)  reported  Dr.  Mar¬ 
garet  Daniels,  a  member  of  the  Students  Council, 
who,  speaking  before  the  National  Women’s  Party  at 
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Detroit,  June  8,  1925,  said  that  “marriage  and  home 
should  be  abolished,  men  and  women  allowed  to  mate 
freely  and  that  children  should  be  reared  by  the  state 
and  women  should  be  ‘free  and  independent.’  ”  Please 
note  Dr.  Daniels  is  a  member  of  the  Students  Council. 

Fraulein  Hulda  Zarnack,  of  Berlin,  exponent  of  the 
“Youth  Movement”  both  in  Germany  and  the  U.  S., 
speaking  before  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  Lake  George, 
July,  1924  (as  reported  in  the  N.  Y.  Times,  July  13, 
1924),  and  questioned  on  the  “free  love”  doctrine  of 
the  movement,  is  reported  to  have  said  that  while  the 
movement  was  a  victim  of  many  who  sought  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  lead  a  loose  life,  that  many  others  who 


advocated  wedlock  without  marriage  were  lofty  ideal¬ 
ists.  “These  young  extremists  are  deeply  in  earnest, 
determined  to  make  the  sacrifice  that  others  may  be 
free  to  choose.  .  .  " 

As  to  those  who  are  trying  to  stir  up  propaganda  for 
the  disarmament  of  this  country,  coupled  with  pacifism 
and  non-resistance,  if  it  were  only  a  propaganda 
against  war  itself  they  are  perhaps  within  their  rights, 
for  everyone  hates  war;  but  by  using  our  present  re¬ 
vulsion  against  war  to  establish  a  propaganda  for 
disarmament,  pacifism  and  non-resistance  they  can 
only  be  classified  as  peace  defeatists,  whose  activities 
are  inimical  to  our  country’s  welfare. 


Lawlessness  is  altogether  too  prevalent  and  a  lack  of  respect  for 
government  and  the  conventions  of  enlightened  society  is  altogether  too 
apparent . 


The  chief  function  of  organized  government  is  to  maintain  order , 
provide  security  for  persons  and  property  and  set  up  the  instrumentalities 
for  the  administration  of  justice . 

With  few  exceptions  those  who  come  to  us  as  enemies  of  society  are 
so  because  they  have  always  found  society  enemies  to  them . 

Calvin  Coolidge. 


■ 

In  the  Course  of  the  Day 

From  early  morning  till  late  at  night  there’s  a  steady 
demand  for  Rhode  Island’s  representative  newspapers 

THE  PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL 
and  THE  EVENING  BULLETIN 

These  newspapers  have  built  through  rigid  supervision  of  advertising  columns 
as  well  as  the  high  character  of  editorial  and  news  pages,  a  reader  confidence 
and  influence  that  make  them  valuable  mediums  for  manufacturers  who  seek 
good  company  and  a  friendly  welcome  in  this  prosperous  Rhode  Island  market. 

Providence  Journal  Company 

|  Providence,  R.  I. 

i  Ghas.  H.  Eddy  Company  '  Representatives  R,  J.  Bidwell  Company 

j  Boston  New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 
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( Continued  from  page  4) 

In  the  Higher  World  that  one  fold,  that  one  shepherd 
are  recognized;  only  here,  in  our  darkness,  do  we  quar¬ 
rel,  belonging  to  one  religion,  or  to  another  religion,  or 
to  none;  and  we  miss  the  great  Truth,  that  there  is  but 
one  World-Teacher,  and  that  He  looks  on  "my  many 
faiths”  as  His,  and  not  another’s. 

Looking,  then,  over  the  great  Mother-Race,  to  which 
X  just  said  we  all  belong,  X  must  use  the  older  name  of 
it — although  X  believe  in  modern  ethnology  other  names 
have  lately  been  put  forward — but  the  name  of  Aryan 
will  be  familiar  to  all  of  you;  and  in  later  times  distinc¬ 
tions,  as  you  know,  have  been  made  between  the  Indo- 
Aryans,  the  Mother-Stock  now  in  India,  and  other  great 
Branches  of  that  Race,  the  European-Aryans,  and  so  on. 
And  you  may1  remember  that  in  the  writings  of  Sir  Henry 
Maine — who  was  not  talking  about  a  World-Teacher  but 
about  Constitutions  and  Laws — after  speaking  of  this 
great  Aryan  Race  sending  out  its  emigrations  westward, 
he  found  in  its  civil  and  political  constitutions  traces  on 
which  the  liberty  of  your  own  particular  section  has  fcee.i 
based ;  that  which  I  have  called  the  "ineradicable  love  of 
liberty  characterizing  the  Aryan  peoples.” 

Looking,  then,  at  that  Mother-Race,  we  find  it,  as  most 
historians  acknowledge,  living  in  Central  A.sia  in  a  high 
state  of  civilization.  The  World-Teacher  of  that  day 
is  known  among  the  Hindus — the  descendants  of  that 
Root-Stock  who  came  down  into  India — under  the  nam~ 
of  Vyasa,  but  the  name  is  not  important;  He  was  the 
World-Teacher  of  the  time.  And  certain  things  are  as¬ 
cribed  to  Him,  on  which  I  need  not  dwell:  the  recensio.i 
of  the  ancient  sacred  Books,  the  compilation  of  cer¬ 
tain  other  books,  giving  with  much  allegory  and  veil 
of  symbol  the  story  of  the  earlier  days,  which  is  said 
by  a  man  like  Vincent  Smith  to  be  given  again  on  some 
points  in  the  discoveries  that  have  been  made,  and  that 
some  of  the  genealogies  which  there  are  found,  and  were 
regarded  as  mythical,  have  been  confirmed  by  the  excava¬ 
tion  of  coins  and  other  relics  of  an  elder  day.  And  then 
you  find  that  from  that  central  city  round  the  White 
Island,  as  it  is  still  called  among  the  Hindus  (situated  in 
the  Gobi  Desert),  you  find  coming  out  from  that  ci  y 
emigrations,  separated  by  long  periods  of  time,  and  al¬ 
ways  coming  westward.  The  special  characteristic  that 
you  must  remember — for  I  said  each  religion  had  its  own 
characteristic — the  characteristic  given  by  the  World- 
Teacher  then  to  His  Hindu  people,  as  they  were  la  er 
called,  was  the  great  Truth  of  the  immanence  of  God,  the 
"One  without  a  second,”  as  He  is  spoken  of  in  the  Veda; 
and  then,  as  the  natural  growth  out  of  that,  the  Brother¬ 
hood,  the  Solidarity  of  Man. 

Now  X  am  not  quoting  those  two  great  characteristics 
of  Hinduism  out  of  my  own  mind;  I  found  those  charac¬ 
teristics  given,  or  this  dual  characteristic,  by  a  great 
Christian  missionary  who  went  to  India,  and  founded 
there  what  many  of  you  may  know  as  the  Christian  col¬ 
lege  in  Madras.  He  had  the  habit,  after  he  had  left 
his  students,  loving  those  students  well,  to  wri.e  every 
year,  from  his  far-off  Scottish  home,  a  letter  to  those  who 
came  after  the  generations  of  those  that  he  had  taught; 
and  in  one  of  those  letters  from  Dr.  Miller  (the  name 
of  the  founder  of  that  College)  he  used  this  remarkable 
statement  as  to  the  characteristic  of  that  first  religion 


o.f  the  great  Aryan  peoples.  He  reminded  them  that 
they  had  given  to  the  world  the  idea  of  the  Immanence 
of  God  and  the  Solidarity  of  Man.  On  that,  with  the 
great  Truths  that  flow  from  it,  was  founded  that  civili¬ 
zation  of  the  Hindus  which  has  lasted  more  years  than 
history  yet  has  counted ;  all  one  can  say,  with  warrant, 
with  Western  thought  behind  one,  is  that  every  further 
and  deeper  excavation  that  has  been  made  has  thrown 
the  history  farther  and  farther  back.  But  wherever 
you  can  trace  it,  wherever  in  modern  days  also,  when 
you  have  history,  you  read  that  history,  you  find  that 
out  of  that  idea  of  the  Immanence  of  God  and  the  Soli¬ 
darity  of  Man  grew  that  sense  of  obligation,  of  Duty, 
that  has  been  the  great  characteristic  of  our  Mother- 
Race — the  obligation,  the  duty,  of  the  individual  to  So¬ 
ciety,  that  has  been  the  great  characteristic  of  Hinduism. 

Then  there  went  out  the  first  great  emigration — always, 
remember,  from  Central  Asia  and  not  from  India — and 
that  made  its  way  into  Egypt,  where  the  World-Teacher 
v/as  known  by  the  name,  the  Egyptain  name,  of  Thoth, 
and  where  the  Greeks,  finding  His  wonderful  religion 
embodied  in  the  Wisdom  of  Egypt,  gave  Him  the  name 
of  their  Messenger  from  the  Gods,  Hermes.  But  the 
reverence  and  the  love  of  the  people  for  that  mighty 
Teacher  added  to  the  Greek  name  of  Hermes  the  epithet 
of  Trismegistus,  the  "Thrice  Greatest.”  And  those  of 
you  who  have  studied  the  unburied  history  of  Egypt,  who 
have  marked  its  wondrous  civilization,  who  have  under¬ 
stood  the  methods  of  its  scientific  research,  you  will 
realize  how  true  it  v/as  that  the  religion  founded  by  that 
great  Messenger  of  the  Gods  was  a  religion  profoundly 
scientific,  based  on  a  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  physical 
world,  but  of  the  subtler  worlds  which  are  connected  wnh 
it ;  and  so  the  Mysteries  of  Egypt  became*  as  it  were,  the 
great  colleges  of  the  learned  of  other  later  built-up  civili¬ 
zations  and  lands;  and  we  read  how  men  like  Plato  and 
others  went  to  Egypt  to  study,  and  came  back  with  that 
knowledge  of  Philosophy  and  of  Science  which  shines 
out  in  the  works  of  the  great  Grecian  writers. 

Then,  as  that  work  was  done  and  Egypt  set  on  her  feet 
as  a  light  to  the  world,  then  there  was  another  great 
emigration,  and  that  went  to  Persia — and  thither  went 
Zoroaster,  the  same  great  Being,  but  under  another  name, 
marking  out  another  stage  in  human  evolution.  And  His 
supreme  doctrine  was  the  doctrine  of  Purity:  Purity  of 
the  physical  world;  Purity  of  the  earth,  which  must  not 
be  polluted ;  Purity  of  the  water,  which  must  not  be  pol¬ 
luted;  Purity  of  the  fire,  which  must  not  be  polluied; 
Purity  of  the  air,  which  must  not  be  polluted.  And  so, 
in  His  civilization,  the  earth  was  carefully  tilled  and 
made  beautiful ;  no  stream  was  ever  allowed  to  be  poison¬ 
ed,  as  in  modern  days  the  rivers  have  been  poisoned  wnh 
the  things  sent  out  from  the  factory,  polluting  the  life- 
giving  stream:  and  the  fire  was  held  sacred,  as  the  em¬ 
blem  of  God  Himself ;  and  the  fire  was  the  great  Puri¬ 
fier;  that  itself  must  never  be  allowed  to  be  polLted, 
burning  up  all  that  was  already  polluted  and  yet  remain¬ 
ing  itself  ever  bright  and  clean.  And  we  have  still  the 
descendants  of  that  faith  amongst  us  in  India,  the  Parsis, 
as  you  know  them — the  name  taken,  of  course,  from  their 
native  land,  Persia;  and  still  to-day  in  that  small  but  wise 
and  noble  community  everyone  belonging  to  it  repeats 
every  morning  in  his  daily  prayer,  as  he  ties  on  his  sacred 
thread :  Pure  Thoughts,  Pure  Words,  Pure  Deeds !  And 
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among  them  you  find  none  who  is  poor,  for  the  Parsi 
rich  take  care  of  the  Parsi.  You  find  a  great  merchant 
community,  spending  enormous  sums  in  charity,  so  that 
no  child  born  into  the  faith  of  Zoroaster  shall  grow  up 
ignorant  and  uninstructed.  Poverty  and  ignorance  are 
regarded  as  social  crimes  in  those  who  ought  to  prevent 
them.  Hence  high  they  stand  in  the  respect  of  all  the 
peoples  who  surround  them ;  for  never  a  Parsi  is  known 
to  perish  for  lack  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  never  a 
Parsi  child  is  found  who  grows  up  without  the  elements 
of  learning. 

And  then  the  next  great  emigration  went  farther  west¬ 
wards,  and  there  the  Greek  civilization  arose,  and  Or¬ 
pheus  is  the  name  of  the  World-Teacher  Who  wer.t 
thither  to  found  the  Greek  civilization.  And  His  great 
Message  was  the  Message  of  Beauty,  that  all  should  cul¬ 
tivate  Beauty,  live  among  beautiful  things,  hear  beautiful 
sounds ;  and  whereas  He  in  previous  days  had  taught 
how  to  bring  out  the  inner  faculties  by  Meditation,  Medi¬ 
tation  on  the  Sun,  on  the  Light,  on  the  Fire,  here  He 
taught  the  same  great  lesson  through  Music,  through 
the  wondrous  powers  of  Harmony,  as  brought  out  in  ele¬ 
vating  and  purifying  Music ;  and  it  was  through  Music 
that  He  taught  the  great  Science  of  Beauty,  which  there 
He  founded;  so  that  even  to-day  among  the  artists  of 
the  Beautiful  you  find  they  talk  of  architecture  as  “frozen 
music,” — so  true  it  was  that  the  sounds  and  the  melodies, 
the  exquisite  harmonies  of  that  Prophet  of  His  race, 
inspired  the  Greek  people  to  their  wondrous  architecture, 
and  after  them  as  examples  Europe,  and  now  even 
America,  have  trodden  in  the  steps  of  the  Greek  artists 
in  statuary,  in  architecture  and  in  painting.  And  so  we  see 
there,  up  to  Greece,  how  the  World-Teacher  came  and 
each  civilization  added  something  to  the  ever-growing 
heritage  of  mankind;  and  we  find  that  from  Greece  thac 
same  sub-race — the  name  again,  I  believe,  has  changed 
in  modern  days;  we  call  it  the  Keltic,  but  I  am  told  that 
to  use  that  word  is  a  sign  of  ignorance  of  the  later 
theories  of  anthropologists;  still,  it  is  a  useful  word,  and 
with  that  apology  I  continue  to  use  it — spread  westwards 
along  the  northern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  It 
founded  the  great  civilization  of  Rome  and  went  on¬ 
wards  into  Spain,  permeating  the  whole  of  that,  turning 
northwards  to  France  and  onwards  into  the  Eddish  Isles, 
where  the  Keltic  people  in  Ireland,  in  Wales,  and  in  the 
North  of  Scotland  are  still  recognizable,  having  been 
driven  awa y  from  the  rest  of  these  Islands  by  the  coloniz¬ 
ing,  the  conquests  of  the  succeeding  sub-race,  the  fifth. 
Now  just  as  in  the  Keltic  sub-race,  the  emotions  were 
the  great  moving  force  in  men,  as  still  to-day  if  you  look 
at  their  descendants  that  I  have  just  alluded  to,  you  will 
find  that  emotion  is  that  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the 
great  National  movements,  an  idealism  that  satisfies  the 
emotions,  which  does  not  demand  much  logical  argu¬ 
ment  or  reasoning,  but  fires  the  imagination,  arouses  in¬ 
tense  sentiment  and  enthusiasm,  as  you  have  seen  in 
France,  in  Italy,  in  Ireland,  always  more  moved  by  the 
great  waves  of  an  emotional  rush  than  by  the  cold  and 
logical  reasoning  of  the  mind,  the  characteristic  of  the 
Teutonic  people.  That  was  the  fifth  great  emigration, 
or  sub-race,  still  going  westward,  spreading  over  part 
of  Russia,  spreading  over  Northern  Germany,  up  into 
the  Scandinavian  peoples;  there  you  find  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  concrete  mind  of  man,  and  there  you  find 


that  new  type  of  civilization.  Science  has  been  the  grea 
triumph  of  the  Teutonic  peoples,  and  their  accuracy  of 
observation,  their  carefulness  in  recording  observations, 
their  attempts  to  get  rid  of  all  emotional  confusion,  of 
using  the  ‘‘clear  cold  light  of  the  intelligence”  o.i  the 
problems  submitted ;  these,  added  to  that  great  quali.y 
which  Kingdom  Clifford  rightfully  called  “the  sublime 
patience  of  the  investigator,”  these  have  given  birth  to 
the  marvels  of  modern  science,  these  have  made  possible 
some  of  the  great  advancement  of  the  race :  and  with  that, 
the  fifth  great  civilization,  you  have  the  august  figure  of 
the  Christ  as  the  Founder  of  Christendom,  as  the  Found¬ 
er  also  of  what  has  been  called  the  Christian  civilization.1 

Now  just  as  in  the  other  cases  we  saw  a  special 
characteristic  of  the  teaching  which  suited  the  tempera¬ 
ment  of  the  people,  so  in  the  teaching  of  the  Christ  you 
will  find  two  great  outstanding  doctrines  which  have 
worked  through  Europe,  have  permeated  Christendom, 
and  have  followed  all  those  into  the  far  parts  of  the 
world  who  have  gone  out  from  Europe  into  unknown 
lands.  The  first  of  these,  which  characterizes  above  all 
others  perhaps  your  own  British  people — separating  it 
now  from  the  preceding,  the  Keltic — the  Teutonic  sub¬ 
race,  is  that  great  teaching  of  His  of  the  value  of  the 
Individual.  It  may  not  have  struck  you  that  in  the 
earlier  religions  the  value  of  the  individual  was  very 
much  omitted.  They  were  essentially  family  religions; 
and  if  you  take  the  great  definition  I  have  often  quoted 
from  the  Lawgiver  of  the  Race,  the  Lord  Vaivasvata 
Manu,  you  find  Him  defining  the  human  being  as  the 
Man,  the  Wife,  and  the  Child.  The  family  was  the  unit. 
Neither  one  of  the  three  could  exist  without  the  helping 
of  the  two  others.  And  that  gave  rise  to  civilizations 
where  there  was  very  much  more  of  the  binding  nature 
of  obligation  that  I  spoke  of  in  the  Hindu.  When  the 
teaching  of  the  value  of  the  individual  permeated  the 
thought  of  men,  when  the  teaching  spread  of  that  tre¬ 
mendous  value  “What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?” — then  you  gradually 
find  growing  up  around  that  central  idea  of  the  value  of 
the  individual  certain  changes;  one  great  omission  came 
about  later  on,  after  the  sixth  century,  in  relation  to  one 
of  the  basic  doctrines  of  religion,  the  great  Truth  of 
Reincarnation;  you  will  readily  see,  if  you  think  of  it, 
that  the  belief  in  Reincarnation  lessens  the  value  of  tbs 
individual  life.  If  you  have  only  one  life,  and  if  on  that 
depends  an  everlasting  future,  then  necessarily  it  be¬ 
comes  of  enormous  importance.  But  if  you  know  that 
you  have  many  lives,  that  each  one  is  influenced  by  the 
whole  of  your  past,  and  influences  in  turn  the  future, 
then  you  begin  to  realize  that  in  the  gradual  evolution 
each  separate  life  plays  a  smaller  part,  and  that  you 
can  build  slowly  towards  perfection,  having  time  enough 
to  build  the  perfect  character.  And  when  you  remember 
those  v/onderful  words  of  the  Christ  when  He  com¬ 
manded  His  people,  “Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as 

our  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect,”  it  must  surely 

ave  struck  some  of  you  that  to  reach  Divine  Perfection 
was  impossible  in  a  single  human  life,  often  frivolous 
and  careless,  often  sinful  and  impure;  where  was  the 
opportunity  of  reaching  perfection  if  one  life  were  all 
that  we  had  in  which  to  attain  to  it?  And,  rightly  un- 

1  The  Bodhisattva  of  the  previous  four  Bub-races  had  become  the 
Lord  Buddha,  and  had  given  His  place  as  World-Teacher  to  the 
present  Bodhlsattva,  the  Lord  Maltreya,  "the  compassionate.” 
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derstood,  that  command  spoken  by  Him  Who  is  the 
Truth,  that  command  has  naturally  fallen  out  o £  sight, 
because  the  loss  of  the  Doctrine  of  Reincarnation  has 
made  men  think  that  one  poor  human  life  was  all  they 
had  in  which  to  reach  to  Deity.  In  the  first  six  Gentries 
of  the  early  Church  you  find  the  Doctrine  of  Reincarna¬ 
tion  in  various  shapes,  and  it  only  fell  out  of  sight  for  a 
time  after  the  teaching  of  Origen;  and  it  was  only  his 
particular  teaching  of  Reincarnation  that  v/as  condemned 
in  a  council  of  the  Church.  It  has  never  quite  disappear¬ 
ed  from  Europe,  although  practically  it  has  pas  ed  out 
of  the  mind  of  the  people;  and  you  will  recognize  the 
necessity  for  that  if  you  also  realize  what  I  just  said, 
that  the  development  of  the  individual  nature  in  man 
was  one  of  the  great  teachings  of  the  Christ.  It  was 
necessary  to  veil  for  a  time  that  great  Truth,  in  order  that 
a  stimulus  might  be  given  to  the  efforts  of  the  concrete 
mind,  to  strengthening  of  the  Will,  in  order  to  try  to 
accomplish  in  a  brief  space  that  which  is  really  spread 
over  many  lives.  But  yet  there  was  a  witness  ever  kepi 
to  the  Truth,  in  those  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Obedience 
deemed  to  be  heretics ;  among  the  Albigenses,  and  among 
many  another  sect  that  we  find  dotting  the  history  of 
Mediaeval  Europe,  you  find  now  and  then  the  same 
great  Truth  coming  out.  I  found  a  stray  tract,  a  ser¬ 
mon  preached  by  the  Chaplain  of  Charles  the  Second, 
and  that  chaplain  reaffirmed  the  Doctrine  of  Reincar¬ 
nation  as  the  only  way  of  justifying  the  Justice  of  God, 
or  giving  to  humankind  the  possibility  of  reaching  the 
higher  and  nobler  state  of  man.  And  amorg  German 
philosophers  it  again  appeared ;  in  some  of  our  poets  you 
find  it  again — none  of  you  but  must  know  that  verse  of 
Wordsworth  in  which  the  words  occur : 

Our  birth  is  but  sleep  and  a  forgetting; 

The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life’s  star, 

Hath  elsewhere  had  its  setting, 

And  cometh  from  afar: 

Not  in  entire  forgetfulness, 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 

But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 

From  God,  who  is  our  home.  ( Ode  V.) 

And  many  a  one  on  reading  that,  and  the  whole  poem 
from  which  it  is  taken,  must  have  realized  that  Worls- 
worth  at  least  had  the  vision  of  the  poet,  had  the  realiza¬ 
tion  wrought  by  that  deeper  Insight,  which  Philosophy 
demanded  in  the  great  works  of  many  a  German  thinker. 

But  what  was  the  other  doctrine  that  graced  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  Christ?  “He  that  is  greatest  among  you, 
let  him  be  as  the  younger;  and  he  that  is  chief,  as  he  ihat 
doth  serve.”  Strength  was  to  be  developed,  individuali  y 
was  to  be  developed,  not  for  the  purpose  of  tyrannizing 
ovei  the  weak,  but  in  order  that  it  might  be  yoked  to 
the  car  of  human  progress,  of  human  service.  And  so 
you  find  growing  up  out  of  this  religion  of  the  Christ, 
with  the  strong  mind,  with  the  keen  logical  powers,  you 
find  growing  up  a  public  conscience,  a  sense  of  public 
duty,  a  sense  of  public  responsibility  for  the  evils  of  so¬ 
ciety,  which  you  do  not  find  to  the  same  extent  in  any 
non-Christian  land.  And  those  two  great  gifts  that  the 
World-Teacher  brought  when  last  Pie  trod  our  earth, 
these  remain  as  another  great  rung  on  the  Ladder  of 
Human  Evolution.  We  have  counted  five  of  these:  We 
have  the  Immanence  of  God  and  side  by  side  with  that 


the  Brotherhood  of  Man  in  the  Asian  Root  Stock;  we 
have  seen  the  Evolution  of  Science  in  Egypt  from  the 
subtler  worlds  descending  to  the  physical ;  we  have  traced 
the  command  of  Purity,  added  in  the  teaching  in  Persia; 
we  have  seen  in  the  Greek  peoples,  in  the  Kelts,  the 
sense  of  Beauty  and  Harmony,  the  training  of  the  Emo¬ 
tions;  we  have  in  the  Teutonic  peoples  the  training  of  the 
concrete  and  scientific  Mind:  all  these  we  have  traced 
downwards  with  the  religions  and  the  civilizations  that 
grew  out  of  them,  given  by  the  World-Teacher,  who 
founded  alike  the  religions  and  the  civilizations.  . 

This  is  the  recurring  sequence  in  connection  with  the 
comin°f  of  the  World-Teacher ;  and  the.  first  of  these  is 
that  He  always  came  in  connection  with  another  Hu¬ 
man  Type.  That  you  may  have  already .  recognized  in 
what  I  have  already  said,  because  each  religion  and  each 
civilization  was  suited  to  a  particular  type  of  mankind : 
and  the  first  great  sign  to  be  looked  for  of  the  Coming  of 
the  World-Teacher  is  the  appearance  of  a  new  Human 
Type  in  the  world,  to  which  He  is  to  come.  And  that 
is  visible  to-day,  recognized  by  ethnologists.  You  can 
get  all  the  particulars  of  that  new  sub-race,  a  Branch  of 
the  same  great  Aryan  Tree,  if  you  care  to  look  at  the 
records  of  them  in  the  Ethnological  Bureau  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  in  America,  where  the  most  careful  observations  have 
been  made,  for  there  the  type  forces  itself  on  observa¬ 
tion.  There  was  seen  growing  up  a  fresh  type,  and  some 
people  began  to  call  it  the  American  type,  and  this  multi¬ 
plied,  until  ethnologists  thought  it  worth  while  to  deal 
with  it ;  and  then  they  began  to  observe  them  in  their  own 
scientific  way,  and  then  they  began  to  make  what  are 
called  composite  photographs.  Over  here  you  know  this 
idea  well  enough  in  studies  of  criminology,  and  any  of 
you  who  have  read  the  descriptions  which  Havelock 
Ellis  gives  of  a  number  of  photographs  of  the  congenital 
criminal  when  he  was  studying  criminology.  The  com¬ 
posite  photograph,  I  may  say  in  passing,  is  made  by  choos¬ 
ing  out  marked  types  of  a  particular  kind  of  human  be¬ 
ing — in  that  case  the  congenital  criminal  was  chosen;  a 
number  of  photographs  are  taken  and  then — by  some  ar¬ 
rangement  which  I  cannot  explain  because  I  do  not  know 
how  this  is  done — the  photographs,  having  been  super¬ 
imposed  on  one  another,  are  passed  very  rapidly  before 
the  lens  of  a  camera,  so  that  the  picture  of  each  falls  on 
the  same  spot,  and  the  result  is  that  the  likenesses  are 
enforced  and  the  differences  disappear,  and  so  you  get 
a  photograph,  which  is  not  a  photograph  of  any  parti¬ 
cular  human  being,  but  of  a  number  of  human  bei’gs 
of  a  similar  type ;  this  is  a  most  convincing  way  of  show¬ 
ing  out  the  characteristics  of  a  type.  If  you  have  seen 
any  of  these  brought  from  America — I  have  seen  many 
of  them — you  would  be  able  at  once  to  recognize  the 
type,  rather  Greek  in  some  ways,  but  with  a  very  much 
stronger  chin,  and  the  will-power  evidently  more  develop¬ 
ed.  Certain  a  fine  type  intellectually,  but  what  is  more 
interesting,  I  think,  is  that  the  children,  that  are  born  of 
that  type  have  special  mental  and  emotional  characteris¬ 
tics.  If  you  do  not  want  to  be  troubled  to  read  the  scien¬ 
tific  books,  you  might  take  some  of  the  California  news¬ 
papers,  where  they  are  very  much  interested  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  particular  type,  and  they  speak  of  the 
peculiar  children  being  born  in  different  families,  who 
differ  from  the  rest  of  the  family,  from  their  parents, 
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from  their  brothers  and  sisters;  and  they  say  they  are 
very  difficult  children  to  deal  with,  just  because  they  are 
so  different;  that  they  are  difficult  in  school  because  the 
ordinary  education  does  not  suit  them.  They  do  not  want 
argument — they  do  not  want  logical  teaching ;  they  spri  g, 
as  it  were,  at  a  truth  at  sight,  and  are  very  impatient 
with  a  teacher,  teaching  in  the  way  that  ordinary  teach¬ 
ers  do,  proving  the  different  parts  of  what  he  has  told 
them.  Why,  they  think,  should  he  argue  about  a  thing 
which  is  perfectly  clear  to  anyone  who  looks  at  it? 

Now  Bergson,  the  learned  philosopher  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Evolution,  has  pointed  out  that  the  next  quality 
to  be  evolved  is  going  to  be  the  Intuition.  Now  In.uition 
differs  from  Intellect:  Intellect  looks  ou'.side  at  the 
qualities  of  a  person  or  of  an  object ;  Intuition  goes  insic’e 
and  looks  outwards,  identifying  itself  with  the  life  in¬ 
stead  of  studying  the  form ;  and  that  is  the  quality  tha  is 
developing  in  these  children — a  swift  recognition  of  the 
nature  of  the  person  or  object  dealt  with,  justifying  from 
the  physical  standpoint  the  philosophical  proof  of  Berg¬ 
son. 

Now  those  characteristics  are  becoming  more  and  more 
numerous  as  these  children  multiply,  and  one  interest¬ 
ing  point  to  those  of  us  who  are  members  of  the  Theo- 
sophical  Society  is  that  that  description  occurred 
in  1888  in  The  Secret  Doctrine  written  by  Madame  Bla- 
vatsky,  writing  on  the  sixth  Root-Race.1  She  foretold 
the  birth  of  these  peculiar  children,  who  should  be¬ 
come  gradually  more  numerous,  until  they  are  .recognized 
as  a  new  type;  and  that  recognition  is  now  becoming 
wider  and  wider.  These  children  are  not  confined  to 
America,  though  that  was  the  first  place  where  they  made 
their  appearance  sufficiently  often  to  draw  attention.  You 
find  many  of  them  in  Australia,  a  quite  definite  type. 
You  find  them  also  in  New  Zealand,  and  in  smaller  num¬ 
bers  scattered  about  in  other  countries  of  the  world. 

Now  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Theosophist  these  are 
called  the  sixth  sub-division  (the  sixth  sub-race)  of  the 
fifth  Aryan  Root-Race.  Five  sub-divisions  we  have  had, 
and  this  is  the  coming  type,  definitely  recognizable  al¬ 
ready,  and  showing  the  new  quality  which  was  foretold 
as  its  characteristic;  and  the  appearance  of  that  new 
type  is  the  strongest  physical  proof  of  the  beginning  of 
the  sequence  that  I  have  mentioned  in  connection  wi.h 
the  Coming  of  a  World-Teacher.  Whenever  a  new  type 
has  appeared  in  the  Aryan  Race,  and  we  have  five  exam¬ 
ples  of  that  behind  us,  there  the  World-Teacher  has  ap¬ 
peared,  so  that  the  presumption  is,  that  when  .  a  six  h 
type  appears,  the  World-Teacher  once  more  will  come 
to  fulfill  again  His  great  Office  of  giving  a  new  form 
to  religion  and  a  new  civilization  founded  thereupon. 

Now,  are  there  any  signs  in  your  present  rel'g'ons, 
in  your  present  civilization,  of  great  changes  that  are 
becoming  inevitable?  Do  you  see,  in  looking,  say,  at  re¬ 
ligion,  a  great  change  that  has  come,  over  it  during  the 
last  few  years?  Instead  of  formal  religion,  a  more  ac.ive 
and  living  faith,  a  greater  realization  of  the  Unseen 
Worlds?  You  see  in  your  religions  to-day  v/hat  had  al¬ 
most  disappeared  from  them,  what  is  called  in  the  Wes", 
Mysticism,  and  what  is  called  in  the  East,  Yoga ;  that  is, 
Meditation  of  a  particular  kind  which  gradually  gives 

j  The  Root-Race  evolves  from  a  sub-race  bearing  the  same  number 
as  itself  In  the  preceding  Root-Race. 


thorough  control  of  the  mind,  and  enables.it  to  exercise 
its  building  powers,  stage  after  stage,  until  the  mind  is 
brought  under  control,  until  the  feelings  are  dominated, 
and,  as  it  is  written  in  one  of  the  great  Eastern  Books: 
“In  the  tranquillity  of  the  feelings  and  in  the  stillness  of 
the  mind  men  may  have  a  glimpse  of  the  Glory  of  the 
Self.”  That  experience  of  all  Saints  and  Yogis,  that  has 
been  revived  in  our  modem  world,  and  in  the  verv  mids: 
of  an  age  that,  some  fifty  years  ago,  seemed  to  be  becom¬ 
ing  essentially  materialistic,  scientifically  materialistic — ■ 
because  modern  Science  was  then  going  along  lines  of 
materialism,  which  it  has  since  largely  outgrown — out 
against  that  denial,  as  it  were,  of  the  possibility  of  a 
knowledge  of  God  by  man,  Theosophy  came  into  the 
world,  and  there  arose  a  revival  of  that  h  ’man  experi¬ 
ence,  an  experience  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  one  scienti¬ 
fic  testimony  to  the  existence  of  that  Life,  whereof  we 
all  are  parts. 

Most  of  you  are  probably  familiar  with  modern  books 
on  Mysticism.  You  will  probably  remember  that  Dean 
Inge's  Lectures  were  commented  on  by  The  Times  with 
wonder  and  surprise:  “We  thought  Mysticism,”  said 
The  Times,  “was  an  exploded  superstition,  and  now  we 
are  told  it  is  the  one  rational  basis  for.  religion !”  That 
great  change  is  coming  over  the  religions  of  the  time, 
a  kind  of  foretelling,  as  it  were,  of  the  great  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  religion  to  be  taught  by  the  Christ  on  His  re¬ 
turn  ;  how,  in  the  unfoldment  of  the  Spirit,  how  in  the 
development  of  the  Intuition,  man  will  be  able  to  know, 
not  only  to  believe  in  God,  but  to  know  Him  by  that  one 
instrument  of  knowledge,  human  experience;  for  on’y 
by  the  testimony  of  our  consciousness  is  anything  known 
to  us  in  the  outer  world. 

And  so  in  society  also  you  get  another  sign  of  the 
coming  civilization.  You  find  the  Social  Conscience, 
•which  I  have  mentioned,  beginning  to  awaken,,  and  you 
realize  that  the  idea  of  Brotherhood  is  spreading  more 
and  more  through  the  world.  .  Despite  the  madr.ess  of 
war,  despite  all  quarrellings  within  the  Nations  them¬ 
selves,  there  is  still  a  realization  that  man  is  truly  one, 
and  that  only  as  he  recognizes  Brotherhood  will  it  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  civilization  to  survive.  And  you  find. more  and 
more,  in  spite  of  the  strength  of  individualistic  capital¬ 
ism  and  competition,  that  the  cooperative  idea  is  spread¬ 
ing,  the  idea  that  men  should  work  together  and  not 
against  each  other;  that  they  should  work  for  a  com¬ 
mon  aim  and  not  for  individual  profit.  And  even  those 
who  have  profited  the  most  as  individuals,  those  spoken 
of  as  the  “multi-millionaires”  in  America,  you  have  seen 
among  them  a  strange  phenomenon,  the  giving  back  by 
some  of  them  by  the  setting  up  of  great  Universi  ies,  and 
by  other  gifts  to  the  people,  the  money  which  th.y  have 
gained  by  the  labor  of  the  people.  There  again  is  ihe 
sign  of  a  great  coming  change,  a  kind  of  prepant’on,  as 
it  were,  for  the  civilization  which  will  be  founded  after 
the  Coming  of  the  Teacher. 

Go  through,  if  you  will,  in  your  own  minds,  carefully 
and  patiently,  that  line  of  sequence  I  have  mentioned. 
Add  to  them,  if  you  will,  the  changes  that  are  going  on 
in  connection  with  our  earth— the  abnormal  number  of 
earthquakes,  of  violent  changes,  of  changes  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  land  and  water ;  the  earthquake  r.ng  of  the 
Pacific  throwing  up  islands,  the  peaks  of  uprising  moun- 
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tains,  the  beginning  of  the  great  seismic  changes,  prepar¬ 
ing  for  another  Mother  Race  to  take  the  lead  afler,  the 
sixth  and  the  seventh  sub-races  of  the  fifth  dominated 
the  earth. 

Take  this  wider  view  of  history  and  look  over  it,  and 
see  if  there  does  not  come  to  you  a  realization  that  the 
world  is  on  the  very  edge  of  a  tremendous  change,  com¬ 
parable  only  to  those  changes  that  have  wrecked  the  civil  - 
zations  of  the  past;  and  if  you  find  by  that  line  of  study 
the  dawning  realization  that  it  is  probable  that  a  World- 
Teacher  will  come,  then  you  may  take  another  line  of 
thought  which,  with  that  likelihood  in  your  mind,  you 
may  be  less  unwilling  to  listen  to — the  testimony  of  the 
experiences  of  some  at  least  who  have  learnt  the  old 
lessons,  who  have  come  into  touch  with  the  great  Teach¬ 
ers  of  the  Race.  For  I  do  not  pretend  to  you  tha':  my  be¬ 
lief  in  the  Coming  of  the  World-Teacher  rests  upon  th.se 
arguments  that  I  have  been  putting  to  you,  of  successions 
of  sub-races  of  the  changing  civilizations,  of  changing  re¬ 
ligions.  Those  are  true ;  but  there  is  a  higher  experience, 
there  is  a  deeper  and  a  wider  knowledge,  and  that  is  for 
any  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  it  demands;  for  all 
knowledge,  remember,  demands  a  price  from  those  who 
would  master  it.  Your  great  scientists  give  up  many  a 
thing  in  life,  in  order  that  they  may  follow  the  science 
they  love.  Your  great  explorers  go  out  into  the  unknown 
dangers,  in  order  that  they  may  know  more  of  the  con¬ 
figuration  of  our  world.  And  da  you  suppose  that  Occult 
Science,  the  highest  and  most  complex  of  all  sciences, 
can  be  learnt  without  sacrifices,  that  it  can  be  learnt 
without  giving  up  very  much  that  is  valued  in  ordinary 
life?  But  there  are  some  of  us  who  have  thought  that 
the  price  to  be  paid  was  worth,  well  worth,  willingly  giv¬ 
ing  for  the  knowledge  that  thereby  might  be  won ;  and  I 
should  be  acting  unjustly  to  you,  should  be  untruthful  to 
myself,  if  I  pretended  that  my  belief  in  the  Coming  of  the 
Christ  rests  on  all  the  arguments  that  may  be  put  for¬ 
ward  to  convince  those  who  know  it  not.  For  it  is  pns 
sible  to  come  into  the  closest  touch  with  the  World- 
Teacher  ;  possible  to  listen  to  what  He  says,  and  to  know 
from  His  own  lips  the  reality  of  His  approaching  Coming. 
Possible  to  learn  from  Him  that  the  condition  of  the 
world  again  demands  His  presence;  possible  to  know 
from  Him  that  not  a  very  long  time  will  pass  away  be¬ 
fore  He  will  again  tread  the  streets  of  our  towns,  the 
roads  of  our  villages.  Is  it  so  impossible,  think  you,  that 
He  Who  two  thousand  years  ago  came  as  the  Messenger 
•of  Love  to  the  world,  He  Whose  infinite  compassion  is 
ever  open  to  the  cries  of  suffering  mankind,  is  it  so  im¬ 
possible  that  He  should  come  as  He  came  before,  to  the 
helping  of  a  world  that  so  sorely  needs  His  Presence  ? 

It  is  from  Him  that  some  of  us  have  learnt  the  lines 
•of  preparation  for  that  Coming.  We  have  been  told  that 
it  is  our  duty  to  teach  the  unity  of  religions,  which  He 
will  crown  by  the  Proclamation  of  that  Unity  as  a  World 
Religion  in  a  way  that  may  win  the  religions  to  Himself ; 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  try  to  spread  a  higher,  a  wider  edu¬ 
cation,  which  shall  have  a  World  University  as  its  center, 
.and  shall  teach  the  students  to  be  citizens,  not  only  of 
separate  Nations  but  citizens  of  the  world. 

It  is  from  Him  that  has  come  that  Command  gradually 
to  revive  the  Mysteries  of  the  past  that  have  been  the 
.backbone  of  every  great  religion;  that  knowledge  which 


is  necessary  if  religion  is  to  hold  it  own.  And  still  there 
remains  amongst  you,  living  partly  in  allegory  and  partly 
in  symbol,  that  great  and  ancient  reminiscence  of  the  My¬ 
steries,  known  among  you  under  the  name  of  Free¬ 
masonry.  Masons  have  therein  symbol,  they  have  there¬ 
in  ceremony,  reminiscences  of  the  great  Initiations,  the 
true  Initiations  of  the  past,  kept  alive  through  the  ages; 
so  that  even  if  the  vessels  be  to-day  nearly  empty,  they 
are  still  preserved,  ready  to  receive  the  Water  of  Life 
when  again  it  is  poured  into  them. 

And  it  is  along  those  three  great  lines  that  some  of 
us  are  trying  to  prepare  His  way;  because  it  is  known 
from  the  past  that  when  He  last  came  the  people  were 
unprepared,  and  so  they  rejected  the  Lord  of  Love,  and 
would  not  even  let  Him  live  among  them,  preaching  and 
helping  them,  for  more  than  three  brief  years.  Is  it  not 
v/ell  then  that  some  of  us  who  know  something  of  that 
approaching  Coming  should  try  to  familiarize  the  minds 
of  the  people  with  the  possibilities  now  opening  again 
before  the  human  race,  that  again  He  will  come  as  He 
came  before;  again  He  will  live  as  Man  among  men, 
as  He  has  lived  before,  coming  with  His  infinite  Wisdom 
to  solve  our  problems,  and  perhaps,  so  we  have  heard, 
to  save  what  is  yet  good  in  the  present  civilization,  in¬ 
stead  of  its  being  completely  wrecked,  as  the  great  civili¬ 
zations  of  the  past  have  been. 
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It  is  that  hope  that  inspires  our  lives;  that  hope  that 
makes  us  face  what  many,  I  know,  are  likely  to  use, 
have  already  used,  the  weapon  of  ridicule,  the  weapon 
of  scoffing.  But  what  of  that?  Was  there  no  ridicule, 
think  you,  in  Palestine  when  the  carpenter's  son  came 
out  as  a  Teacher?  Was  there  no  opposition  from  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  the  time,  as  there  again  may 
be  opposition  from  those  who  hold  similar  places  in  the 
society  of  to-day?  And  yet,  the  Despised  and  the  Reject¬ 
ed,  He  Whom  they  murdered  because  He  was  too  high 
for  them  to  understand,  He  Whose  life,  as  was  lately 
said,  “ended  in  a  tragedy,”  gave  such  power  to  His  teach¬ 
ing  that  it  has  spread  over  the  world;  seen  through  the 
glamor  of  centuries,  He  seems  almost  impossible,  save 
perhaps  those  who  know  that  the  great  Reality  is  beyond 
our  wildest  imaginings. 

And  so  I  would  ask  of  you,  friends,  to  think  over  the 
questions  of  the  world  at  it  is ;  of  its  terrible  need,  of  its 
almost  hopeless  problems,  which  the  wisest  and  the  strong¬ 
est  are  trying  to  solve  and  are  failing  everywhere  in  their 


efforts.  And  then  you  will  come  to  that  which,  to  myself,, 
is  only  second  to  the  knowledge  that  He  is  coming ;  and 
that  is :  the  sadness  of  the  world,  the  misery  of  the  world, 
the  suffering  of  the  poor,  the  struggle  of  the  oppressed: 
all  these  send  up  one  cry  of  pleading  to  the  Great  One, 
Whose  ears  are  never  deaf  to  the  cry  of  human  woe. 

And  so  there  is  one  Invocation  that  we  use,  among 
those  who  believe  in  His  Coming.  Will  you  join  me  now 
in  that?  If  so,  I  would  ask  you  to  rise;  for  only  before 
those  standing  may  that  Invocation  be  spoken: 

O  Master  of  the  Great  White  Lodge,  Lord  of  all  the  reli¬ 
gions  of  the  world,  come  down  again  to  the  world  that  needs 
Thee,  and  save  the  Nations  which  are  crying  aloud  for  help. 
Speak  the  Word  of  Peace,  which  shall  make  the  peoples  to 
cease  from  their  quarrellings.  Speak  the  Word  of  Power,  which 
shall  make  the  warring  castes  and  classes  know  themselves  as- 
one.  Come  in  the  Might  of  Thy  Love.  Come  in  the  Splendor 
of  Thy  Power.  And  save  the  world  which  is  perishing  for 
the  lack  of  Thee;  0  Thou  who  art  the  Teacher  of  Angels  and 
of  Men. 


While  in  our  own  country  we  have  wisely  separated  the  church  and 
the  state  in  order  to  emancipate  faith  from  all  political  interference, 
nevertheless  the  forms  and  theories  of  our  government  were  laid  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  prevailing  religious  convictions  of  the  people. 

Calvin  Coolidge. 
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The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
was  the  main  point  of  attack,  and  a  prompt  and  gen¬ 
eral  reorganization  of  the  bureau  was  effected.  The 
regional  divisions  in  Washington  were  revamped  and 
increased  to  three  in  number — Latin  American,  Far 
Eastern,  and  European  divisions,  whose  functions  are 
to  supply  complete  information  concerning  current 
business  and  industrial  conditions  in  all  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  on  the  basis  of  which  business  executives  can  act 
with  confidence.  These  divisions  receive,  check  and 
verify  trade  information  and  place  it  before  the  busi¬ 
ness  public  with  the  speed  of  a  modern  cable  informa¬ 
tion  service. 

Getting  Advice  From  Business  Leaders 

Realizing  the  pressing  necessity  of  bureau  special¬ 
ization  in  commodity  sales  in  foreign  fields,  Secretary 
Hoover  consulted  with  leaders  in  the  acknowledged 
key  industries  in  the  United  States  for  advice  on 
points  of  contact  between  the  bureau  and  the  indus¬ 
tries  which  would  prove  beneficent  to  American  busi¬ 
ness. 

Seventeen  commodity  divisions  were  created  cover¬ 
ing  the  following  industries :  Agricultural  implements, 
Automotives,  Chemicals,  Coal,  Electrical  equipment, 
Foodstuffs,  Hides  and  Leather,  Iron  and  Steel,  Lum¬ 
ber,  Machinery,  Paper,  Petroleum,  Rubber,  Shoe  and 
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Leather  manufactures,  Specialties,  Textiles,  and 
Transportation  and  Communication. 

Each  was  headed  by  an  expert  in  his  particular  line 
whose  appointment  was  decided  on  a  strictly  merit 
basis.  This  aggregation  of  chiefs  represented  men 
well  advanced  in  business  details,  who  knew  just  what 
was  needed  to  stimulate  possible  foreign  sales,  and 
who  were  aware  of  the  value  of  close  contact  and  co¬ 
operation  with  the  principal  trade  center  in  their  re¬ 
spective  fields.  They  would  be  guided  largely  by  these 
associations  in  determining  the  nature  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  and  service  most  helpful  to  business  as  a  whole. 
They  represented  men  capable  of  larger  earnings  in 
civil  life,  but  willing  to  accept  less  money  to  work 
"shoulder  to  shoulder”  with  Hoover. 

Reports  on  Approximately  100,000  Foreign  Firms 

Further  specialized  efforts  materialized  when  six 
technical  divisions  were  established  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  headings:  Foreign  Tariffs,  Commercial  Laws, 
Finance  and  Investment,  Research,  Statistics,  and 
Commercial  Intelligence,  where  careful  analyses  and 
spreading  of  information  are  carried  out  effectively. 
The  success  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  division 
is  especially  noteworthy,  for  American  firms  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  reliable  information  concerning  prospective 
buyers  or  agents  all  over  the  world.  A  card  index  of 
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an  active  world  trade  directory  of  foreign  business 
firms  has  been  compiled  and  is  maintained,  containing 
sales  information,  reports  on  approximately  100,000 
foreign  firms,  and  commodity  trade  lists,  covering  a 
given  section  of  one  country  or  an  entire  country.  This 
also  includes  dates  when  firms  were  established, 
whether  corporation  or  partnership,  bank  and  trade 
references,  capital,  annual  turnover,  number  of  em¬ 
ployees,  names  of  managers  and  partners,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  reputation  of  the  firm  in  its  community.  In  addi  ¬ 
tion,  the  Domestic  Commerce  Division  was  started 
and  has  proven  a  successful  adjunct  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment 

Our  rapidly  expanding  commercial  service  with  the 
world  required  additional  offices  abroad,  and,  with  the 
granting  of  larger  appropriations  by  Congress,  Dr 
Klein’s  Bureau  jumped  its  number  of  trade  spots  to 
forty-one  of  the  largest  commercial  centers  of  the 
world,  where  officials'  in  charge  of  these  branches  serve 
as  commercial  advisers  to  the  American  Ambassador 
or  Minister  of  the  countries  involved.  These  men — - 
business  men  and  economists  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  commercial  conditions  in  their  territory — collect 
and  report  trade  information,  investigate  foreign  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions,  and  keep  “open  house”  at  all  times 
to  American  business  men  traveling  abroad  and  de¬ 
siring  specific  information,  contact  with  foreign  busi¬ 


ness  men  and  readjustment  of  difficulties  arising  out 
of  business  transactions. 

Confidential  Information  Regarding  Trade  Opportunities 
In  addition,  the  bureau  maintains  district  branches 
spread  over  eleven  sections  of  the  United  States,  with 
offices  in  principal  cities.  Special  attention  to  the  end 
that  competent  and  active  commercial  agents  shall  be 
in  charge  of  these  branches  has  been  given  by  Dr. 
Klein,  and  the  duties  involve  expediting  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  commercial  information,  ascertaining  the  needs 
of  the  business  men  of  the  country,  and  establishing 
closer  relationship  and  cooperation  between  Govern¬ 
ment  and  private  agencies  interested  in  the  extension 
of  foreign  trade,  and  the  compilation  and  careful  main¬ 
tenance  of  confidential  information  regarding  trade  op¬ 
portunities,  lists  of  importers  in  foreign  countries, 
trade  directories,  etc.  These  offices  receive  samples, 
specifications,  exhibits,  etc.,  for  a  limited  time,  and 
they  may  be  inspected  by  interested  persons.  Bureau 
publications  are  kept  open  to  review,  as  well  as  publi¬ 
cations  of  other  branches  of  the  Government  that  will 
be  of  assistance  to  American  exporters,  and  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Bureau  at  Washington  is  maintained  at 
all  times. 

In  thirty-five  other  large  cities  where  lack  of  appro¬ 
priations  makes  impossible  the  existence  of  district  of¬ 
fices,  the  bureau  has  arranged  with  representative 
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chambers  of  commerce  whereby  those  organizations) 
are  designated  as  cooperative  offices  of  the  bureau, 
As  nearly  as  possible,  they  perform  the  duties  of  regu¬ 
larly  established  offices  of  the  bureau. 

“Commerce  Reports "  a  Useful  Magazine 

Further  studies  have  been  conducted  of  means  of 
improving  the  service  of  the  bureau  to  commerce  and 
industry.  Early  in  the  present  regime  a  small  daily 
publication  of  foreign  trade  was  developed  into  a 
larger  weekly,  called  “Commerce  Reports”,  a  magazine 
of  commercial,  economic  and  financial  information.  Its 
cable  news  is  now  analyzed  and  interpreted  by  the 
commodity,  geographic  and  technical  division.  Each 
commodity  is  allotted  a  section  in  which  developments 
abroad  particularly  affecting  it  are  digested  weekly 
and  periodically  indexed  for  ready  reference.  Its  paid 
circulation  is  more  than  7,000  and  the  contents, 
through  issuance  of  advance  proofs,  are  made  avail¬ 
able  to  more  than  200  daily  newspapers  and  periodicals 
reaching  a  circulation  of  more  than  10,000,000  people 
weekly,  with  up  to  date  information. 

Early  in  1921,  it  was  readily  seen  that  American 
business  had  never  enjoyed  anything  approaching  ade¬ 
quate  statistical  service,  either  as  to  commodity  sup¬ 
plies  or  general  business  trends,  and  that  improvement 
in  this  respect  was  in  order.  As  a  part  of  a  widely 
increased  statistical  servicfc  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen¬ 


sus,  there  followed  a  general  regrouping  of  commer¬ 
cial  statistics  bearing  on  manufacturers,  distribution 
and  kindred  matters,  undertaken  with  the  cooperation 
and  advice  of  the  various  trade  associations.  There 
has  also  been  developed  a  publication  service,  a  month¬ 
ly  Survey  of  Current  Business  of  high  value  to  Ameri¬ 
can  commerce  and  industry,  and  a  semi-monthly  sta¬ 
tistical  bulletin.  The  bureau  then  completed  the 
Fourteenth  Decennial  Census,  which  is  considered  a 
record  in  census  taking,  and  made  available  a  mass  of 
detailed  statistical  information  on  a  variety  of  subjects 
never  before  gathered,  tabulated  and  made  public  in 
any  country. 

Testing  Facilities  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
As  a  result  of  the  stimulus  given  to  American  in¬ 
dustry  during  and  following  the  World  War,  many  im¬ 
portant  industries  now  established  in  this  country 
which  did  not  exist  prior  to  1914  are  dependent  on  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  for  the  prompt  testing  of  their 
fundamental  standards.  Before  the  war  most  high 
grade  scientific  instruments  were  bought  abroad  and 
the  development  of  instruments  for  use  in  industry 
was  in  its  infancy.  Now,  due  largely  to  testing  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  over  85  per  cent  of 
the  scientific  instruments  used  in  the  United  States 
are  manufactured  in  this  country.  The  work  of  this 
bureau  has  been  expanded  and  a  closer  liaison  devel- 
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•oped  between  the  industries  of  the  country  and  the 
bureau  under  Mr.  Hoover's  secretaryship. 

To  broaden  the  assistance  given  to  industry  in  im¬ 
proving  processes  and  methods,  there  was  established 
in  January,  1922,  a  Division  of  Simplified  Practice.  In 
cooperation  with  many  industries  and  trade  associa¬ 
tions  this  division  has  brought  about  the  elimination 
of  waste  through  excessive  variety  in  various  com¬ 
modities,  effecting  economies  running  into  millions  of 
•dollars.  One  outstanding  achievement  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  was  in  the  matter  of  Government  purchases,  both 
Federal  and  State,  to  the  end  that  by  scientific  inves¬ 
tigation  and  by  consultation  with  manufacturing  in¬ 
terests  concerned,  government  purchases  are  now  be¬ 
ing  properly  adapted  to  the  manufacturing  processes 
and  normal  stocks  and  materials  of  the  country. 

Radio  Industry  in  Department  of  Commerce 

Passing  glimpses  at  roofs  and  back  yards  of  houses 
in  every  city,  town  and  village  in  the  United  States 
•quickly  impress  one  with  the  marvellous  growth  of 
radio,  telegraph  and  telephone,  and  yet  how  few  know 


that  this  industry  has  been  placed  under  the  control 
of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  of  the  Department.  From 
the  first  issuance  of  a  broadcasting  license  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1921,  this  has  grown  to  hundreds  of  broadcasting 
stations,  thousands  of  amateur  stations  and  millions 
of  receiving  installations.  The  bureau  aims  at  the 
close  cooperation  between  the  Government  and  the 
radio  industry,  with  the  public  interest  always  re¬ 
garded  as  paramount,  through  the  establishment  of 
absolute  Government  control  of  ether,  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  broadcasting  services,  and  the  protection  of 
amateurs.  Work  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of  Navi¬ 
gation  in  its  regular  relations  to  maritime  matters  has 
been  vastly  increased  by  the  growth  of  the  radio’s  use. 

Suffice  it  is  to  assume,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Hoover’s 
Department  of  Commerce  through  its  various  ramifi¬ 
cations  is  growing  in  the  opinion  of  the  American 
public.  It  has  not  by  any  means  reached  its  satura¬ 
tion  point,  but  with  continued  cooperation  from  in¬ 
terested  sources,  this  goal  will  become  constantly  near¬ 
er  with  the  passing  of  time. 


The  claim  to  the  right  to  freedom,  the  claim  to  the  right  of  equality, 
with  the  resultant  right  to  self-government — the  rule  of  the  people — - have 
no  foundation  other  than  the  common  brotherhood  of  man  derived  from 
the  common  Fatherhood  of  God. 

Calvin  Coolidge . 
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( Continued  from  page  16) 

but  debauch  and  corrupt  the  officers  of  a  goverrment 
service  that  was  once  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  nation. 
To  this  point  of  degradation  has  Uncle  Sam  arrived,  that 
his  sworn  and  trusted  servants  are  not  only  bribe-takers 
but  often  partners  in  the  criminal  transactions  of  the 
worst  enemies  of  society. 

Government  Grows  Weaker  as  Bootleggers  Thrive 
In  dwelling  on  this  phase,  General  Andrews  has  po: sit¬ 
ed  out  that  it  is  often  citizens  of  an  otherwise  honorable 
record  that  are  adding  to  the  enormous  fortunes  already 
accumulated  by  this  gang  of  alien  desperadoes.  Day  by 
day  they  grow  richer,  and,  therefore,  more  powerful 
and  better  able  to  fasten  their  grip  on  the  enforcement 
machinery  of  the  state  and  national  Governments.  As 
these  thugs  grow  wealthier,  the  Government  grows  more 
impotent.  Do  the  thoughtless  drinkers,  in  securing  their 
supplies  of  liquor,  realize  that  they  are  contributing  to 
the  enrichment  of  a  powerful  band  of  outlaws  who  are 
undermining  the  fabric  of  our  Government  in  its  most 
vital  part  and  who,  if  they  are  permitted  to  continue, 
v/ill  eventually  destroy  every  protection  that  the  law 
throws  around  the  individual  citizen  as  well  as  around 
the  civil  and  political  institutions  that  are  the  safeguards 
of  our  present  social  system?  General  Andrews  believes 
that  most  people  do  not  realize  the  grave  danger  in  which 
they  are  placing  their  country  by  patronizing  indirectly 
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the  hardened  criminals  who  are  directing  the  activities 
of  the  rum  ring,  and  he  is  anxious  that  the  message 
should  be  spread  far  and  wide  before  it  is  too  late. 

Gang  of  Spies ,  Bribers ,  Thugs  and  Gunmen 
In  a  recent  address,  the  General  spoke  as  follows: 
"It  is  unreasonable  that  any  citizen,  dependent  upon 
the  stability  of  the  social  order  for  the  enjoyment  of 
security  in  his  property  and  daily  pursuits,  should  be  so 
absurd  as  actually  to  assist  in  financing  this  unscrupulous 
enemy  of  society,  the  bootleg  industry.  And  yet  every 
person  who  buys  bootleg  liquor  himself  or  who  drinks 
bootleg  liquor  which  others  have  bought  is  in  effect  feed¬ 
ing  fat  to  this  business  with  its  perfectly  tremendous 
profits. 

"If  the  reliable,  decent  business  man,  who  thoughtless¬ 
ly  asks  the  former  bartender  at  his  club  to  see  that  he  re¬ 
ceives  at  his  house  a  few  cases  of  liquor,  could  realize 
that  he  is  not  buying  from  this  respectable  club  ser¬ 
vant  but  is  in  reality  buying  from  some  unscrupulous 
criminal,  from  a  man  who  has  in  his  employ  a  whole 
organization  of  spies,  bribers,  thugs  and  gunmen,  whose 
lines  of  corruption  reach  into  Government  offices  and 
business  concerns,  he  would  pause  before  he  wou'd  thus 
willingly  help  finance  this  criminal  organization.” 

Judicial  Machinery  Should  Be  Adequate 
There  is  another  phase  of  the  enforcement  problem  to 
which  General  Andrews  is  constantly  calling  attention. 
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This  has  to  do  with  the  setting  up  of  the  necessary 
judicial  machinery  to  handle  with  dispatch  and  efficiency 
the  accumulation  of  cases  arising  out  of  violations  of 
the  prohibition  law.  The  present  Federal  judiciary  was 
not  created  with  any  such  task  in  mind  and  is,  therefore, 
quite  inadequate  to  accomplish  it. 

This  problem  is^  one  for  Congress,  under  expert  ad¬ 
vice  from  the  administrative  branch,  to  find  the  solution 
for.  Respect  for  the  law  among  the  desperate  class  of 
criminals  with  whom  the  prohibition  enforcement 
agencies  have  to  deal  cannot  be  re-established  if  the 
judicial  equipment  breaks  down  under  the  strain  of  an 
increased  volume  of  business.  Not  only  are  the  criminals 
heartened  thereby  but  the  morale  of  the  enforcement 
agents  is  necessarily  shattered. 

Denaturing  Plants  Under  Strict  Surveillance 

A  great  deal  of  work  in  the  direction  of  damming  the 
flow  of  industrial  alcohol  into  beverage  channels  has  al¬ 
ready  been  accomplished.  The  cancellation  of  all  per¬ 
mits  for  denaturing  plants  and  their  reissuance  only 
to  those  against  which  no  evidence  of  illicit  transactions 
has  been  secured  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  In  the 
regulation  of  the  permissive  features  of  the  lav/,  how¬ 
ever,  every  care  is  exercised  not  to  hamper  the  legitimate 
industry  or  to  harrass  merchants  who  are  cooperating 
with  the  Government  in  its  efforts  to  prevent  the  diver¬ 
sion  of  industrial  alcohol  to  the  bootleg  trade. 
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Sacramental  Wines  Receive  Attention 
General  Andrews  is  providing  against  the  diversion  of 
wine  withdrawn  under  permit  for  sacramental  purposes. 
Permits  may  now  be  granted  only  to  the  Rabbis  or  to 
ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Moreover,  applicalior.s  for 
sacramental  wine  of  a  character  that  would  indicate  an 
intention  to  divert  it  to  improper  use  are  closely  scru¬ 
tinized  before  the  necessary  permit  is  issued. 

In  these  regulations  the  General  pursues  his  customary 
policy  in  not  hampering  those  who  desire  sacramental 
wine  for  legitimate  purposes.  The  Rabbis  generally  agree 
that  one  gallon  per  adult  and  not  more  than  five  gallons 
per  family  per  annum  are  sufficient.  Nevertheless,  a 
greater  quantity  may  be  permitted  if,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Administrator,  it  is  dearly  shown  to  be  necessary. 

Checking  Home  Wine  Diversion  to  Bootleggers 
The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  David  H. 
Blair,  has  revoked  the  regulations  authorizing  the  filing 
of  notice  by  heads  of  families  for  the  manufacture  of  not 
more  than  200  gallons  of  fruit  juice  other  than  cider,  for 
use  in  the  home,  without  the  payment  of  tax  and  without 
giving  bond.  General  Andrews  explains  that  the  De¬ 
partment  feels  that  much  of  this  wine  has  reached  the 
hands  of  the  bootleg  industry,  that  45,000  of  such  exemp¬ 
tions  have  been  issued  in  California  alone  during  the 
past  year  and  that  this  is  a  real  source  of  supply  to  the 
bootlegger. 
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Quick  Results  Under  New  Organization 
The  new  Administrators  appointed  by  the  General  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  getting  results,  as  the  following  memorandum 
will  show: 

Results  of  liquor  cases  in  one  judicial  district  of . 

Federal  Court,  Fall  Term,  Judge  ...... 

Number  of  cases  presented  by  U.  S.  Dis¬ 


trict  Attorney  .  300 

Pleas  of  “Guilty”  before  the  Court .  265 

Asked  for  Jury  trial .  35 

Acquittals  .  3 

Total  fines  assessed  .  $125,000 

Total  time  given  in  sentences  imposed.  . .  .  125  yrs. 


Maximum  sentence  imposed,  16  months 

Atlanta,  $2,000  fine  and  costs. 

This  does  not  include  other  incidentals  such  as  seizure 
and  confiscation  of  cars  and  assessment  of  taxes  on  the 
same. 

Here  is  another  extract  from  another  District  showing 
how  the  bootleg  industry  may  be  damaged  through  using 
good  information  to  make  telling  captures.  This  is 
figured  on  a  basis  of  retail  prices  for  bootleg  liquor  in 
that  market: 

“It  is  rather  early  to  cast  a  balance  sheet,  but  for  the 
first  ninety-one  days  operation  of  new  District  No. — , 
I  submit  the  following  results  which  are  encouraging  con¬ 
sidering  the  fact  that  they  were  obtained  with  a  new  or¬ 
ganization  composed  of  entirely  inexperienced  men: 

Bootleggers 

Daily  Marketable  value 

Plants  seised  capacity  product  per  day 

72  Stills  .  6,025  gals.  15,000  gals.  $  75,000.00 

6  Alcohol  rectifying .  4,500  gals.  18,000  gals.  208.000.00 

4  Moonshine  breweries  . .  350  bbls.  10,500  gals.  21,000.00 


Use  the 

COMBINATION  RATE 

OF 

The  Gazette  Times 

(Morning  and  Sunday) 

AND 

Chronicle  Telegraph 

(Evening) 

in  order  to  cover  Pittsburgh  and  Western 
Pennsylvania  thoroughly  at  the  lowest  cost. 

Member  A.  B.  C. 


URBAN  E.  DICE 

Nat.  Adv.  Mgr. 

Gazette  Square,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

National  Representative: 

E.  M.  BURKE,  Inc. 

42nd  and  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

122  S.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago. 
Construction  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

R.  J.  BID  WELL  CO. 

742  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Times  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


$304,000.00 


Seizures 


Alcohol  67,600  gals.  =  270,400  gals. 

fake  whiskey  . 

....@  $40 

$9,816  000 

Whiskey 

22,391  gals . 

.  . .  $40 

895,640 

Wine 

4,814  gals . 

$10 

48,140 

Beer 

19,350  gals . 

....@  $  2 

39,700 

Miscl. 

1,535  gals . 

$10 

15,350 

Malt  Syrup 

4,784  gals . 

.  .  .  -O  $  3 

13,842 

Motors 

105 

46,350 

Houseboat 

1  . 

5,000 

Total  .  $10,807,822 

The  total  cost  of  operation  was  $104,080  which  em¬ 
braces  many  heavy  items  of  organization  expense  which 
will  not  be  encountered  again,  so  that  final  analysis  re¬ 
ducing  to  a  unit  cost,  is  only  an  outside  figure. 

Daily  cost  $1,143.77,  resulting  in  a  cost  of  less  than 
one  cent  per  $100  damage  inflicted  upon  the  bootleg¬ 
gers. 

The  spirit  in  which  the  law  is  enforced  is  best  expressed 
in  the  following  concise  paragraphs  contained  in  a  letter 
issued  by  General  Andrews  to  the  Administrators: 


“It  is  my  purpose  that  we  all  shall  so  administer  the 
Prohibition  laws  as  to  be  about  100  per  cent  successful 
in  doing  two  things: 

“First,  in  so  handling  the  alcohol  permit  situation  as 
not  only  to  avoid  annoyance  and  hindrance  to  legitimate 
industry,  but  rather  to  actually  encourage  legitimate  in¬ 
dustry  as  Congress  and  public  policy  clearly  dictate  what 
we  shall  do. 

“Second,  in  so  handling  the  permit  situation  as  to  actu¬ 
ally  eliminate  from  business  those  who  use  their  permits 
unlawfully  for  the  purpose  of  providing  alcohol  to  the 
liquor  traffiic.” 

There  is  no  question  but  that  under  the  direction  of  a 
man  like  General  Andrews,  judicial  in  temperament  and 
skilled  in  organization,  with  the  assistance  of  such  ar¬ 
dent  supporters  as  the  Prohibition  Commissioner  R.  A. 
Haynes  and  the  Prohibition  Director  James  E.  Jones, 
the  prohibition  law  can  be  made  equally  as  effective  as 
any  other.  All  that  is  required  is  the  same  cooperation 
by  respectable  citizens  as  is  accorded  to  the  enforcement 
of  other  penal  statutes. 


It  needs  more  religion .  If  there  are  any  general  failures  in  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  law ,  it  is  because  there  have  first  been  general  failures 
in  the  disposition  to  observe  the  law.  I  can  conceive  of  no  adequate 
remedy  for  the  evils  which  beset  society  except  through  the  influences  of 
religion. 
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By  EDWIN  BALMER 
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NEWSPAPERS.  THIS  STORY  HAS 
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“SKIPPY” 

By  PERCY  CROSBY 

The  best  juvenile  comic 
strip.  Combines  great 
humor,  excellent  draw¬ 
ing  and  emphatic  adult 
appeal. 

A  feature  you  can’t 
afford  to  miss 

Johnson  Features,  Inc. 

1819  Broadway  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  Harriman  National  Bank  will  presently  occupy  a  large  addition  to 
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m_A_LL-JAPAII  CHRISTIAN*  COHERENCE. 


The  All -Japan  Christian  Conference,  called  to  hear  reports  of  the 
Jerusalem  Conference  and  to  consider  the  future  plans  and  spirit  of  the 
e varige luza-fc i on  of  Japan,  was  held  in  the  Nihon  Seinenkwan  (Japan  Young 
Men  s  Hall)  in  the  outer  precincts  of  the  Meij  i  Shrine,  Tokyo.  The  Con 
Terence  was  composed  of  the  100  delegates  to  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  National  Christian  Council  and  of  100  delegates,  appointed  by  the 
Churches.  But  the  Executive  of  the  Council  appointed  certain  persons,  st. 
that  240  was  given  as  the  number  attending. 

The  Conference  convened  shortly  after  9-00  a.m. ,  Thursday,  June 
14th, 1928.  Sessions  were  held  each  day  until  Sunday  afternoon,  June  17th 
but  a  Garden  Pasty  was  featured  for  Monday  morning,  June  l8Jrh.  Many  del¬ 
egates  were  unable  to  remain  for  this. 

The  Seinenkwan  is  in -a  large  and  beautiful  park  and  was  a  good 
place  for  such  a  gathering.altho  the  acoustics  of  the  long  auditorium 
were  only  passable.  The  noon  and  evening  meals,  Japane  se -style  ,  were 
in  a  dining-room  on  a  lower  floor,  where  missionary  and  Japanese  were 
all  together. 

Part  of  the  first  morning'  was  tfeken  up  with  organizing  and  the  us¬ 
ual  welcome  speeches,  responses  and  congratulatory  oratory.  Our  Br.Ibu- 
ka  was  elected  Chairman;  Tanaka  (Methodist)  and  Imaizumi  (Eongregational 
were  appointed  Vice-Chairmen;  and  Nakamura  (Methodist)  and  Mayer  (Evan¬ 
gelical)  were  chosen  Secretaries.  A  Steering  or  Findings  Committee  was 
appointed,  which  kept  the  machinery  for  carrying  out  the  prepared  pro¬ 
gram  oiled  and  for  presenting  all  necessary  business,  resolutions  and 
findings.  Little  was  seen  of  the  machinery,  and  so  the  greatest  possi¬ 
ble  time  was  given  to  the  addresses,  presentations  and  discussions. 

Most  of  the  addresses  were  confined  strictly  to  fifteen  minutes. 

Half  an  hour  the  first  morning  was  given  to  TJzaki  (Methodist), 
head  of  Japan’s  delegation  to  the  Jerusalem  Conference,  to  give  the  set¬ 
ting  and  atmosphere  of  the  Jerusalem  Conference.  The  time  of  the  Con¬ 
ference,  he  said,  being  the  season  of  the  Passover  and  Easter,  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  Dispensations  were  brought  vividly  to  mind.  And  Jeru¬ 
salem  was  alive  with  groups  from  various  sects  and • countries .  Compari¬ 
son  was  made  by  the  Bishop  with  former  conferences,  Mien  the  American, 
European  and  missionary  element  predominated ;  This  time  the  new  church¬ 
es  of  Asia  and  Africa  were  fully  peprssented,  and  the  missionary  numbers 
were  well  in  the  minority.  For  instance,  of  the  140  delegates,  40  were 
from  the  Far  East  and  18  were  from  India. 

Bishop  Uzaki -commented  on  the  rather  inferior  accomodations  and 
Dr .Mott’s  masterful,  not  to  say  despotic,  methods  as  Chairman.  He  was 
impressed  wife  the  reports  and  findings  as  well-considered,  timely  and 
forward-looking.  Above  and  beyond  this,  the  devotional  spirit,  the  pray¬ 
er  spirit,  the  world  fellowship,  the  world  experience,  the  internation¬ 
alism  ware  most  satisfactory  and  admirable. 

■Axling  (Baptist)  adding  to  give  the  general  spirit  of  the  Con¬ 
ference,  spoke  of  the  unity  and  harmony  that  prefailed.  He  noted  that 
at  the  time  of  the -Edinburgh  Conference  there  were  only  two  National 
Christian  Councils ,  whereas  now  there  are  26,  with  25  other  countries 
represented. 

The  first  subject  of  Thursday  afternoon  was  the  "Relation  of 
Evangelism  to  Other  Religions."  Tsuru  (Church  of  Christ  in  Japan)  gave 
a  sort  of  resume  of  the  findings  of  the  Jerusalem  Conference  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Both  the  truth  and  the  defects  of  the  other  religions  were  faced. 
While  Christians  should  be  just  and  sympathetic,  any  syncretism  is  im¬ 
possible.  Christianity  is  the  leaven  for  the  other  religions,  but  the 
leaven  must  be  kept  pure. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed,  Ishikawa  (Lutheran)  added  that 
Christianity  must  be  preached  with  words  and  ideas  that  Japanese  can 
understand,  and  with  the  psychology  that  will  appeal  to  the  Japanese 
people.  Shinto,  Buddhism  and  Confucianism  were  the  Japanese  background, 
its  Old  Testament,  as  it  were. 
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The  All  Japan  Christian  Conference. 

fs-a+oc.  nn„+,L°m®What>  opposition  to  the  previous  speaker,  two  dele¬ 
ft,,  .i.y,„rn,..t-i0n,  a-gainst  too  much  approach  and  compromise.  Kugimisa 
from  sin  ovLS$irl?ea';l-y  urged  a  positive  message  of  personal  salvation 
family  salvation  for  the  well-being  of  society.  Nukaga 
.  sregational)  pointed  to  the  danger  of  confusing  Japanese,  brought 
upM  in  an  atmosphere  of  Shintoism,  Buddhism  and  Confucianism.  With 

emphasis,  he  appealed  for  a  preaching  of  Christ  as  Savios  and 
u°a  as  heavenly  Father,  with  less  concern  and  bother  about  the  other 
religions. 


.  0n  fhe  theme,  "Hie  Mission  of  Christianity/'  Bishop  Uzaki 

Drought -this  before  the  Tokyo  Conference  in  the  light  of  the  Christian 
message,  set  forth  at  Jerusalem.  The  message  of  Christianity  is  Christ, 
who  is  i,he  revelation  of  what  Cod  is  and  what  man  can  become.  He  quoted 
an  English  Bishop  as  saying,  "We  can  give  nothing  less  and  we  can  give 
nothing  more."  Christianity  welcomes  all  noble  personalities  and  all 
high  ideals  of  the  other  religions,  but  there  can  be  no  syncretism. 


Tada,  (C  of  C  in  Japan)  thought  that,  while  it  is  proper  to 
say  that  Christ  is  Christianity  and  our  message  and  mission,  yet  he  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  Church  is  Christ’s  body,  and  as  such  had  not  been  ade¬ 
quately  emphasized  previously.  He  wanted  the  Church  and  the  Sabbath 
stressed,  so  that  Christ's  life  and  power  may  be  received  and  cultivated 
Murao  {a  young  Episcopalian)  and  also  . .  (a  young  Disciple)  criti¬ 

cised  the  previous  s peckers  as  too  vague.  These  two  young  men  wanted 
to  know  more  precisely  what  the  Christian  message  of  today  is,  what 
phase  of  Christian  truth  to  emphasize.  This  stirred  up  some  sharp  re¬ 
joinders.  While  sympathy  for  the  demand  of  these  young  men  is  proper, 
yet  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  thought  Christianity  had  to  bring  forth 
something  new  in  order  to  succeed.  It  seemed  to  me  that  they  had  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  message  of  the  angels  over  Bethlehem,  the  message  m£  to 
Mood-emus  ,to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  to  Philip ,  tot  the  thief  on  the 
Bross,  and  the  message  of  the  cross  itself,  is  as  valid  and  as  power¬ 
ful  and  as  adequate  an®  as  satisfying  to  the  hungry  soul  as  over  t900 • 
hundred  years  ago.  The  discussion  ended  by  a  plea  by  Bishop  Sergius, 
Russian  Church)  for  keeping  the  Sabbath  to  conserve  the  message;  and  by 
Kagawa  (C  of  C  in  Japan)  for  preaching  and  practiois ing  a  message  of 
love,  especially  for  the  needy  and  neglested  and  oppressed. 


The  evening  of  the  14th  had  for  its  subject,  "Evangelism, 
Education  and  Superstition."  C.W.Iglehart  (Methodist)  gave  the  gist  of 
the  Jerusalem  findings,  especially  as  to  religious  teaching  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  systems:  of  the  world.  This  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  Jerusalem  Conference.  In  France ,  U.S.A.  and  Mexico,  separa¬ 
tion  of  church  and  state  kept  religious  teaching  out  of  the  public 
school  systems.  In  most  all  other  countries,  there  was  more,  or  less  con¬ 
nection- and  teaching  of  religion.  Dr . Iglehart  ventured  the  opinion  that 
the  U.S.A.  is  beginning  to  reap  an  unfortunate  harvest  after  the  200 
years  of  this  separation.  He  quoted  a  speaker  at  Jerusalem  as  replying 
to  a  query,  "Rather  than  have  no  religious  teaching  in  the  sehooly  sys¬ 
tems;,  it  is  better  to  have  religions  other  than  Christianity  taught." 
Miyazaki  (C  of  C  in  Japan)  challenged  him  on  this  position,  and 
some  one  asked  him  to  stave  has  own  view,  Iglehart  replied  that  the 
delegates  had  discussed  this  all  the  way  back  from  Jerusalem,  and  that, 
in  these  days  of  a  materialistic  concept  of  life,  he  had  come  to  agree 
with  the  man  he  had  quoted,  ffe  must  foster  a  spiritual  concept  of  life. 


The  question  of  superstitions  was  interesting,  even  amus¬ 
ingly,  presented.  The  Christian  attitude  and  purpose  was  clearly  stated. 
But  the  subject  of  the  previous  paragraph  seemed  more  vital  to  the  ones 
discussing,  and  the  question  of  superstiittion  got  scant  attention. 

Tsuga  (Universaiist )  said  that  there  was  no  use  talking  of  agreeing  to 
the  teaching  of  superstitious  old  religions.  (By  the  way,  the  American 
Board  Mission  is  going  to  propose  the  UniversXists  for  admission  to  the 
Federation  of  Christian  Missions)  A  delegate  (C  of  C  in  Japan)  hotajc 
said  that  Japan  had,  from  the  ages  of  barbarism,  plenty  of  false  and 
superstitious  religions.  Why  compromise  with  them,  when  we  have  the  pure 
and  spiritual  religion  of  Jesus.  And  Mrs .Kubushiro  closed  the  discussion 
by  calling  attention  to-what  took  place  at  Jerusalem.  Hie  delegates  from 
such  countries  as  India,  Burma,  Siam  and  elsewhere  earnestly  opposed  the 
teaching  of  other  religions  in  schools  as  leading  to  confusion  and  weak- 

CMTVlfl'  d  -P-P  /-»•»,  •+"  f.  ------ 


The  All  Japan  Christian  Conference,  . 

The  morning  of  Friday,  June  15th,  brought  one  of  the  most 
delicate  subjects  of  the  Conference,  "The  Relation  of  Evangelism,  the 
Church  and  Missionaries,"  Young  Kozaki  ( Congregationalist )  summed  up 
the  Jerusalem  findings.  Hie  responsibility  of  world  evangelization  is 
that  of  all  Christians.  Sin  of  all  sorts  must  be  fought  everywhere  by 
all.  Christians  overstep  all  national  bouii&aries  and  must  work  for  the 
Church  in  all  the  world.  But  other  srivilizations ,  customs  and  ideas 
must  be  studied,  and  respected.  There  is  no  shame  in  receiving  mission¬ 
aries  called  of  God.  However,  let  missionaries  work  in  harmony  and  un¬ 
ity  with  the  Christians  in  the  ice  lands  to  which  they  go.  In_a  country 
advanced  as  far  as  Japan  is,  there  is  no  reason  for  not  working  in _ con¬ 
nection  with  the  Church.  Self-support  and  independence  must  be  striven 
for,  but  not  unre as oahly .  Missionaries  as  educators,  scientists  and 
even  business-men  are  needed  as  well  as  evangelists.  Missionaries  to 
Japan-must  have  a  generous  spirit .  Until  Japan  can  send  out  mission¬ 
aries,  Japan  must  welcome  the  right  kind  from  all  Christ inn  lands. 

Ibuka  (C  of  C  in  Japan)  gave  a  historical  retrospect,  stated 
the-gre  periods  of  missionary  activity:  { 1 )  That  of  Mission  supremacy; 

(2)  that  of  Mission  cooperation;  and  (3)  That  of  Mission  subordination 
or  amalgamation.  We  are  in  the  third  period  in  Japan#  The  issue  will 
solve  itself  naturally  in  time.  At  present,  missionaries  of  the  right 
kind  were  undoubtedly  necessary. 

In  the  discussion,  Suzuki  (G  of  C  in  Jfg&n.fusan)  not  only 
insisted  that  missionaries  should  idently  themselves  with  the  churches, 
but  becoma  naturalized  Japanese.  This  was  vigorously  opposed  by  Yoshidc 
(Omi  Mission).  We  should  think  of  missionaries  as  fellow-workers,  our 
brothers.  There  is  no  reason  for  naturalization,  but  the  rather  mis¬ 
sionaries  should  come  as  internationalists,  bringing  the  ideals^  of  the 
older  Christian  civilizations,  A  little  later,  Kagswa  (C  of  G  in  J ) 
laughed  the  proposition  out  of  court  by  saying  that  it  was  silly  to 
talk  of  .naturalization  under  Japan's  little  laws.  All  he  wanted  was  foi 
Mission1  to  be  heaven-naturalized  before  the y  came.  He  added  that  he 
would  like  missionaries  to  live  more  simply,  in  less  pretentious  estab¬ 
lishments.  (The  papers  quoted  him  wrongly.  Jts  did  not  say  that  he 
wanted  us  to  live  as  the  Japanese,  but  a  little  more  approaching  to 
their  manner  of  life). 

Bishop  Sergius  said  that  naturalization  was  a  minor  issue f 
and  that,  while  the  policy  of  the  Greek  Church  of  only  a  few  mission¬ 
aries  (he  was  the  15th)  encouraged  self-support  and  independence,  yet 
that  policy  failed  along-  the  line  of  social  results  and  leadership. 

He  had  to  hang  his  head  in  shame  whenever  he  made  out  statistics,  for 
he  had  to  put  zero  in  all  columns  of  reports  for  schools,  hospitals, 
philanthropy  and  the  leaders  of  national  life. 

It  seems  wise  to  sum  up  here  by  saying  that  there  wasPft-oice 
that  I  heard- advocating  that  the  missionary  task  was  done.  Even  the  ex¬ 
treme  Suzuki,  with  his  naturalization  proposition,  posited  the  present 
need  of  missionaries.  The  question  from  the  Japanese  standpoint  is  one 
of  qualifications  and  of  working  in  unity  and  harmony  with  the  Church# 

The  second  subject  of  Friday  morning  was  "The  Unfinished 
Tasks."  Axling  (Baptist)  brought  the  Jerusalem  atmosphere.  The  Unfin¬ 
ished  Task- is  rural  evangelization.  The  farmer  folk  exceed  in  all  the 
world.  But,  except  in  one  or  two  of  51  missionary  lands,  Christianity 
has  worked  for  the  towns  and  cities .  So  far  Christianity  has  been  a 
capital-city  religion.  However,  the  strength  of  a  country  is  in  its 
farms  and  villages.  So  far  there  were  no  adequate  plans  for  rural  evan¬ 
gelization,  no  adequate  leadership.  There  must  be  preparation  for  it. 
There  must  bs  demonstantion-centera  to  show  the  way. 

Yabe  (United  Brethren)  told  of  his  effort  of  thirteen  years 
in  Zeze,  near  Otsu.  He  said  that  the  next  stop  was  to  link  up  socially 
and  educationally -with  the  village  groups.  Linking  up  ecclesiastically 
had  to  come  after,  when  the  soil  was  ploughed.  Kurihara  (Congregn- 
tionnlist)  told  of  his  work  in  Shiluikawa,  and  suggested  courses  in 
the  theological  seminaries  to  prepare  workers  for  rural  evangelization. 
He  too  stressed#  t’ne  idea  that  the  approach  must  be  social  and  e&ucn- 
cational,  ana  not  Aith  doctrines  that  the  villagers  can  not  understand. 
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the  subject  Friday  afternoon,  June  1 4th .was  "Present  Day 
Thought  (Shiso  Mondai ) .  Ebina  (Congregationalist )  had  this  for  his  the¬ 
sis:  that  Christianity  is  greater  than  individualism,  once  stressed; 
that  it  is  greater  than  nationalism,  later  stressed;  that  it  is  greater 
than  internationalism,  of  the  post-war  period;  and  that  it  is  greater 
than  class  socialism,  now  the  dominant  world  thought.  The  Christian  so¬ 
lution  of  all  these  ideas  is  the  new  divine  life  from  Christ.  It  is 
born  in  us .  It  solves  all  ideas.  The  Kingdom  of  God?  Yes,  but  not  pos¬ 
sible  without  repentance  and  the  new  life  of  God  in  the  soul. 

A  scientist  spoke,  but  his  technical  terms  and  poor  enuncia¬ 
tion  made  it  too  much  for  me  to  follow.  In  one  or  the  other  of  th6  ad¬ 
dresses  Marx  socialism  was  mentioned - and  the  fat  was  in  the  fire. 

Harsh  words  were  said.  But  Kagawa  (C  of  C  in  J )  and  Murao  (Episcopalian) 
objected  to  some  of  the  utterances  as  lacking  in  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  of  what  Marxism  really  is.  One  Congregations  list  said  that  the 
challenge  of  the  brotherhood,  equality  and  sacrifice  of  Marxism  was 
such  that  many  Christians  did  not  have  the  courage  to  meet  it.  Sugiyama 
(Labor  leader)  corrected  some  of  the  harsh  criticisms  of  Kagawa.  One 
speaker,  however,  had  spoken  of  Kagawa  as  the  only  Christian  in  Japan. 
Mrs •Kubushiro  (C  of  C  in  J }  said  she  went  to  Jerusalem  chiefly  to  find 
the  solution  of  these  class  and  social  problems  from  the  Christian 
standpoint.  But  very  few  there  were  interested,  or  had  even  studied 
the  problem.  There  were  no  leaders  for  it.  Christianity  must  repent  qn& 
solve  this  present-age  problem  or  be  overwhelmed  by  it. 

The  discussion  had  taken  such  a  bitter  turn  that  Bowles  j 
(friends )  said  that  he  had  proposed  this  subject,  hoping  that  a  gather¬ 
ing  such  as  this  could  discuss  it  calmly  and  justly.  But  the  atmosphere 
was  so  harshly  critical  that  he  regretted  that  it  was  being  discussed. 
Some  one  called  attention  to  the  cooperative  societies  of  Denmark  and 
England  as  pointing  to  the  Christian  solution;  and  Hidaka  (C  of  C  in  J 3 
re minddd  us  that  we  are  to  seek  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  his  right¬ 
eousness.  The  solution  must  be  spiritual  as  religionists?,  not  as  some 
were  arguingl-along  mere  social  and  educational  lines.  %  Hukaga  (Con¬ 
gregational)  warmly  seconded  Hidaka' s  position.  Let  us  preach  the  Gos- 
pel^aixd  ebangelize,  not  propogaie  Marx  socialism.  Ha  instanced  cases 
of  those  dabbling  confusedly  and  unsatisf iedly  in  Marx  socialism,  una¬ 
ble  even  to  understand  what  it  is  all  about,  ^vho  find  peace  and  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  Christ-  way.  Young  Kozaki  (Congregational)  ended  the 
discussion  by  the  wise  and  sage  observation  that  the  Gospel  was  the 
solution  of  all  thought  problems.  It  is  not  our  task  to  solve  all  mater¬ 
ial  problems.  Hie  Gospel  is  good  news,  not  good  laws. 

The  only  lecture -meeting  of  the  Conference  was  held  Friday 
night  in  the  ampitheatre  of  the  Se inenkwnn,  and  it  was  pretty  well 
filled.  Mrs .Kubushiro  talked  an  hour,  especially  about  problems  of 
women  and  her  social -welfare  and  industrial  welfare  hobbies.  Dr .McKin¬ 
non  {United  Church  ti  Canada)  gave  a  short,  suave  ami  pleasing  address. 
But  the  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  address  of  Kagawa  (C  of  C  in  J ) . 
It  proved  to  be  an  impassioned  address  on  the  worth  and  possibilities 
of  the  human  soul.  It  was  tremendously  powerful,  and  the  audience  ap¬ 
plauded  incessantly.  His  ideals  as  to  what  the  saved  soul  is  and  can 
do,  and  his  appeal,  simply  carried  the  audience  beyond-and  above  itself. 
After  that,  poor  Bishop  Uzaki  had  a  fada-away  audience,  but  he  stuck 
insistently  and  persistently  to  his  task  till  he  finished  it. 

Saturday  morning ,  June  t6th ,  brought  the  subject  of  "Race - 
and  Peace.”  Uzaki  (Methodist ) .Chairman  of  this  section  at  Jerusalem, 
presented  this  touchy  question  to  the  Tokyo  gathering.  It  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  white  and  black  man  in  America  and  in  South  Africa,  of  the 
Englishman  and  colored  races  in  laasy  lands.  Some  one  said,  "England  is 
a  commonwealth  of  colored  nations."  There  is  even  a  race  question  be¬ 
tween  the  Japanese  and  Chosenese .  but  in  this  case  it  is  not  one  of 
ksg**xH-/:r.  exclusion.  ).  At  Jerusalem,  certain  delegates  had  insist¬ 
ed  that  while  there  should  not  be  racial  discriminations,  it  should  be 
recognized  that  there  are  racial  differences.  At  any  rate,  the  solu¬ 
tion  is  Christian  brotherhood.  Christ  must  be  brought  Into  racial 
relationships.  An  Indian  delegate  at  Jerusalem  insisted  that  man  is 
an  emotional  as  well  as  a  reasonable  being;,  and  that,  therefore,  Christ 
lan  fellowship  without  distinction  was  essential.  When  the  findings- 
were  be  ing  prepared, _ thejuards—  "social  eoualitv."  .were— in.  the  draft. 
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tut  some  American  delegates  from  the  Southland  objected  to  that  as  re¬ 
quiring  inter-marriage .  If  that  was  the  intention,  complete  social  equal 
ity  is  impossible.  But  Uzaki  and  others  insisted  that  the  words,  "social 
equality",  should  not  be  deleted,  as  it  was  the  expression  of  the  real 
Christian  spirit.  But  only  the  full  Christ-spirit  could  make  social 
equality  possible. 

Dr .Nitobe  (Internationalist)  made  an  address,  fully  report 
ed  in  the  newspapers,  but  they?  failed  to  get  his  careful  and  discrim¬ 
inating  language.  While  mildly  deploring  the  failure  of  religionists 
to  measure  up  in  racial  and  peace  and  anti-war  efforts,  and  while  call¬ 
ing  to  mind  the  other  agencies  at  work,  he  insisted  that  the  problem  is 
handicapped  by  the  lack  of  the  spiritual  and  religious  backing.  Dr .Nito¬ 
be  stuck  to  his  ofi-repeeated  stand — that  there  is  no  hope  of  world- 
peace  apart  from  the  league  of  Nations.  He  heartily  approved  of  America* a 
proposition  to  outlaw  war,  but  to  be  effective  it  would  have  to  be 
worked  out  thro  the  league . 

Some  warm  discusssion  followed,  but  a  counter-irritant 
came  in  the  form  of  an  appeal  by  a  Japanese  Methodist  from  Chosen,  who 
calmly  urged  that  the  Christians  in  Japan  proper  and  in  Chosen  treat 
the  Chosenese  without  discrimination  of  any  sort.  Yoshida  (ex-Congre- 
gationalist|  seconded  this.  Japanese  need  to  be  brotherly  with  other 
peoples  right  at  hand  and  to  carry  out  social  equality  among  them,  if 
Insisting  on  it  elsewhere.  Hirata  (Kumiai  ?  )  proposed  a  Religions 
league,  qhoting  Tolstoy.  This  brought  Bishop  Sergiafis  to  his  feet,  not 
as  favoring  Tolstoyism,  but  rather  as  disapproving  it.  He  pointed  to 
the  differences  in  social  position  of  the  older  and  younger  son  in  ths 
Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  The  younger  son  had  forfeited  his  rights 
of  social  equality,  and  it  was  only  when  restored  to  his  father's  house 
that  he  was  equal  again.  It  is  only  when  ions  of  Sod  in  the  Father's 
house  that  we  can  properly  hold  to  such  things  as  brotherhood,  racial 
and  social  equality.  The  Bishop  urged  that  we  work  to  make  all  men 
everjtjfagrs  sons  of  God,  when  all  social,  cultural  and  equality  quest¬ 
ions'  would  solve  themselves  in  time. 

Saturday  afternoon,  June  l6th,  was  taken  up  with  the 
findings.  They  are  to  appear  in  Japanese  and  English  form,  so  that  we 
had  better  wait  for  exact  wordings. 

Sunday  morning  there  was  preaching  in  various  churches. 
On  Sunday  afternoon,  a  Braise,  Thanksgiving  and  Farewell  Service  was 
held  in  the  Re  inanzaka  Congregational  Church .  In  addition  to  the  fare¬ 
well  addresses,  congratulatory  and  thanksgiving  replies,  the  delegates 
to  the  International  Sunday  School  Convention  at  Los  AngeldsjJ  were  giv¬ 
en  a  hearty  send-off.  Those  present  went  forward  and  shook  hands  with 
them  and  also  the  delegates  who  had  returned  from  the  Jerusalem  Con¬ 
ference  . 


May  I  add  that  the  above  represents  my  effort,  thro 
a  resume  of  my  notes,  to  give  the  gist  of  the  Tokyo  Conference.  But 
please  do  not  hold  ms  to  any  too  literal  wordings  above.  It  is  not  an 
easy  task  to  sit  three  days,  listen  to  things  with  my  poor  Japanese 
ear,  catch  the  words  often  extremely  poorly  enunciated  and  with  xuah 
high-flown  Chinese -words  (Kan-go),  and  extract  the  exact  flavor  and 
put  it  into  English,  Doubtless  my  confreres  of  the  Mission  would  report 
many  things  differently.  This  is  the  best  and  the  honestest  1  can  do. 

Sincerely, 


Ichijo,  Kyoto,  Japan, 
June  22nd,  1928. 
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I-  nquesfcionably  one  result  of  the  larger  know¬ 
ledge  acquired  bj'  recent  generations  of  the 
world  into  which  the  Christian  Church  was 
born  nineteen  hundred  years  ago  is  to  make 
Christianity  appear  more  like  other  forms  of 
religion  outside  the  sphere  of  Hebrew  mono¬ 
theism  than  our  fathers  thought  it  to  have 
been.  That  apparent  discovery  has  been 
turned  in  many  quarters  to  the  depreciation 
of  Christianity :  it  was  nothing  so  very  new 
after  all.  There  is,  of  course,  another,  and 
opposite,  way  of  discrediting  Christianity.  It 
may  be  declared  to  have  been  a  bad  thing 
because  it  was  so  unlike  what  went  before 
it.  That  way  also  has  been  taken  :  it  is  still 
sometimes  taken  even  to-day.  Mr.  Bertrand 
Russell,  for  instance,  in  his  recent  book,  con¬ 
demns  Christianity  because  it  affixed  a  stigma 
upon  something  so  indifferent  as  fornication, 
in  contrast  with  what  he  supposes  to  have 
been  the  larger,  more  genial  view  of  the 
Greek  world.  But  that  is  not  the  way  taken 
apparently  by  those  who  have  greater 
authority  than  Mr.  Russell  in  ancient  history 
— by  the  late  Professor  Bury,  for  instance. 
Like  Mr.  Russell,  Professor  Bury  passed  an 
adverse  judgment  on  Christianity.  But  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bury  had  a  vast  knowledge  of  the  facts 
of  the  ancient  world,  and  to  him  the  claims 
of  Christianity  appeared  unjustifiable,  just 
because  its  ethics  showed  no  essential  dif¬ 
ference,  he  held,  from  the  best  pagan  ethics 
:  of  the  time.  You  obviously  cannot  have  it 
both  ways. 

In  1925  we  reviewed  an  admirable  volume 
by  Dr.  W.  R.  Halliday  on  “  The  Pagan  Back¬ 
ground  of  Early  Christianity.”  We  have  now 
a  more-  elaborate  book  from  'Professor  S3. 
Angus,  “  The  Religious  Quests  of  the  Graeco- 
Roman  World  ” ;  his  book  on  the  Mystery- 
Religions  was  the  fullest  account  in  English 
of  the  results  of  research  in  this  field,  when 
it  appeared  four  years  ago.  His  new  book 
has  certain  outstanding  merits.  *  In  the 
first  place,  Professor  Angus  has  acquainted 
himself  widely  with  the  recent  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  subject  in  English,  French, 
German  and  Italian.  In  the  second  place,  he 
lias  relegated  to  a  very  subordinate  place  in 
his  account  the  more  insubstantial  specula¬ 
tions  which  have  run  away  with  Reitzenstein 
and  some  other  German  scholars.  Manda?ans 
significantly  do  not  appear  in  the  index, 
though  we  think  Professor  Angus  once  refers 
to  them"  (surely  not  quite  correctly  ?)  as  a 
sect  which  died  out  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Tliirdly,  Professor  Angus  has  a  laudable  desire 
to  do  full  justice  to  the  pagan  forms  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  thought,  to  enter  sympathetically 
into  their  spiritual  quality.  His  book  in  this 
way  presents  a  welcome  contrast  to  those 
which  seek  to  exalt  Christianity  by  disparag¬ 
ing  everything  in  the  pagan  world.  Yot  one 
can  hardly  say  of  Professor  Angus’s  book 
“  Here  is  just  the  book  we  wanted.”  His  style 
is  one  which  does  not  make  easy  reading,  and 
he  is  apt  in  describing  various  types  of  reli¬ 
gious  thought  and  practice  to  get  launched 
upon  oratorical  generalizations  which  lose  all 
fine  adjustment  to  the  real  tiling. 

He  goes  as  far  almost  as  anybody  in  admit¬ 
ting  close  parallels  in  paganism  to  Christian 
belief  and  practice,  his  standpoint  being  that 
of  a  thoroughgoing  Protestant  Modernist. 
But  there  is  nothing  really  incompatible 
with  Catholic  belief  in  the  recognition  of  such 
parallels.  This  may  be  seen  by  comparing 
Professor  Angus’s  book  with  a  book  by 
Umberto  Fracassini,  “  II  Misticismo  Greco  e  il 
Cristianesimo,”  published  in  1922  with  the 
Imprimatur.  It  covers  almost  precisely  the 
same  field  as  Professor  Angus,  and  it  is  re¬ 
markable  how  closely  the  two  books  agree 
upon  the  facts  of  the  pagan  world. 

In  truth,  the  disquiet  which  may  have  been 
aroused  in  the  minds  of  some  Christians,  when 
close  resemblances  to  Christian  belief  and 
practice  in  the  pagan  world  were  first  pointed 
out,  does  not  seem  reasonable.  Such  resem¬ 
blances  cannot  settle  the  question  of  value, 
because  they  are  susceptible  of  different 
explanations  according  to  the  value  which 
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other  considerations  lead  you  to  put  upon 
Christianity.  It  may  have  alarmed  Christians 
when  opponents  pointed  to  such  resemblances 
triumphantly  and  said,  “  You  see  that  your 
Christian  belief,  or  your  Christian  practice,  is 
simply  an  adoption  of  primitive  myth  or  of 
pagan  magic  !  ”  But  such  an  attack .  is  a 
begging  of  the  question.  The  fact  of  the  re¬ 
semblance,  even  the  fact,  wherever  it  is  esta¬ 
blished,  tliat  the  Christian  Church  borrowed 
such  and  such  an  element  from  the  pagan 
environment,  does  not  in  itself  show  the 
Christian  belief  or  practice  in  question  to  be 
of  low  value.  One  may  see  this  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  Professor  Angus.  On  general 
grounds  lie  attaches  a  high  value  to  the  Greek 
Platonic  tradition,  and  he  therefore  laments 
that  the  Christian  Church  did  not  take  over 
much  more  of  it  than  it  did.  On  general 
grounds  he  dislikes  sacramentalism  and  ho 
therefore  stigmatizes  the  Catholic  belief  re¬ 
garding  the  cueharist  as  pagan  magic.  It  is 
plain  that  the  fact  of  resemblance  between 
what  he  finds  in  Christianity  and  what  he 
finds  outside  it  does  not  really  determine  his 
attitude  ;  when  he  calls  the  Catholic  belief 
about  the  eucharist  “  pagan  ”  that  is  just 
calling  something  by  a  bad  name  because  he 
dislikes  it  on  other  grounds.  There  have  been 
people  who  disliked  intellectual  culture  and 
they,  precisely  in  the  same  way,  have  de¬ 
nounced  the  Platonic  elements  in  Christendom 
as  a  pagan  adulteration.  If  on  general  grounds 
you  hold  that  a  particular  Christian  belief  or 
practice  is  all  fancy  and  superstition,  then 
you  naturally  account  for  the  resemblance  by 
saying  that  it  is  nothing  but  an  importation 
from  paganism  :  if  on  general  grounds  you 
hold  that  a  Christian  belief  or  practice  goes 
with  a  right  adjustment  to  the  spiritual 
Reality  behind  phenomena,  then  you  natur¬ 
ally  account  for  the  appearance  of  something 
similar  in  paganism  by  saying  that  the 
exigence  of  the  human  spirit,  feeling  after  the 
same  spiritual  Reality,  or  to  some  extent  acted 
upon  by  the  same  spiritual  Reality,  gave  rise 
to  a  belief  or  practice  which  adumbrated  the 
Christian  one. 

What  in  truth  settles  the  question  of  value 
for  each  person  is  whether  he  does  or  does  not 
believe  that  there  is  a  spiritual  Reality  at 
all,  to  which  Christianity  and  pagan  religion 
are  both  adjustments  more  or  less  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and,  if  he  does  not  believe  that  such  a 
Reality  exists,  whether  he  believes  that  it  has 
a  certain  character.  If  there  is  no  such 
Reality  at  all,  then  we  have  to  account  for 
all  human  religion,  Christianity  included,  as 
the  transmission  from  one  set  of  people  to 
another  of  wholly  fabulous  ideas :  in  each 
religion  we  explain  what  we  find  simply 
psychologically,  as  a  following  of  the  sugges¬ 
tion  given  by  the  human  antecedents  and  the 
human  environment.  That  is  largely  the  way 
in  which  the  German  religionsgeschichtliche 
school  sets  out  to  explain  Christianity.  You 
trace  how  such  and  such  an  idea  came  from 
Babylon  or  Egypt  or  Persia  or  Greece  or  the 
underlying  primitive  stratum,  as  the  caso  may 
be,  and  your  task  is  done.  And  one  ought  not 
to  question  that  the  results  of  such  an  in¬ 
quiry  may  be  largely  valid  and  interesting, 
even  if  one  does  believe  that  a  spiritual 
Reality  is  operative  upon  the  minds  of  men  all 
through.  Anyone  who  did  not  believe  in  the 
existence  of  the  sea  might  study  all  that  is 
said  about  the  sea  in  the  poets  of  different 
nations,  and  might  trace  a  real  continuity  of 
suggestion  from  one  poet  to  another  in  phrase 
and  in  idea.  It  would  also  be  true  that  what 
each  poet  said  about  the  sea  was  not  wholly 
accounted  for  by  the  suggestion  he  got  from 
earlier  poets:  there  was  the  real  sea  there 
all  the  time. 

No  doubt  Professor  Angus  would  quite 
allow  that  there  was  a  spiritual  Reality  to 
which  all  the  forms  of  religion  he  describes 
are  tentative  adjustments :  in  fact  his  title, 
“Religious  Quests,”  implies  as  much.  And 
the  principal  exponents  of  the  religions¬ 
geschichtliche  school  in  Germany  would  agree. 
Bousset  certainly  believed  that,  and  Reitzen¬ 
stein  does  to-day.  But  Christians  hold  not 
only  that  a  spiritual  Reality  exists,  but  that 
it  has  a  certain  eharaoter.  It  is  active  in  n 
personal  way.  And  if  you  believe  that,  you 
must  believe,  that  the  whole  process  of  reli¬ 
gious  history1  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  simply 


by  a  transmission  of  ideas  from  man  to  man, 
not  even  by  the  reaction  of  various  minds  to 
one  static  Object,  such  as  the  sea,  but  by  the 
direct  and  fresh  personal  action  of  the  Reality 
upon  the  souls  of  men. 

It  is  no  good  pretending  that  this  does  not 
drive  anyone  believing  it.  to  take,  as  his 
hypothesis  to  live  by,  certain  suppositions 
about  the  transcendent  world,  and  about  the 
activity  of  transcendent  causes  in  this  world. 

It  is  tliis  wliioh  the  German  scholars  of  whom 
we  have  spoken,  and  others  liko  Professor 
Angus  under  their  spell,  want  at.  all  costs 
to  avoid  doing.  Professor  Angus  does  indeed 
speak  in  one  passage  of  the  “  revealing  ac- 
.  tivity  ”  of  God,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  much 
room  is  left  for  such  activity  in  liis  scheme  of 
tilings.  We  may  or  may  not  think  that  a  real 
activity  of  God  in  the  world  requires  us  to 
suppose  that  miracles  have  sometimes  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  sense  of  changes  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  matter  not  caused  by  previous  slates 
of  matter  or  by  the  mind  of  living  mon  or 
animals.  But  wo  cannot,  if  wo  are  Cliristians, 
avoid  believing  that  a  direct  personal  action 
of  God  upon  the  souls  of  men  causes  psycho¬ 
logical  events  to  take  place  which  would  not, 
but  for  that  Divine  action,  have  occurred. 
And  events  in  the  souls  of  men  naturally  in 
their  turn,  by  the  ordinary  process  of  human 
volition,  produce  changes  in  the  material 
world.  Such  personal  action  of  God  can  hardly 
be  called  miraculous,  because  Science  to-day, 
in  spite  of  all  that  New,  or  Newer,  Psychology 
may  have  achieved,  is  still  too  far  from  re¬ 
ducing  the  mental  life  of  men  to  sequences 
determined  by  uniform  law  for  any  event  in 
that  life  to*be  what  a  miracle  is,  or  would  be, 
in  the  material  order.  Yet  such  personal 
action  &f  Gdd  upon  the  souls' of  men  is  too  like 
a  miraqje  fot  the  Germans  or  Professor  Angus 
or  some  “  Modern  Churchmen  ”  not  to  feel 
uncomfortably  unscientific,  should  they  admit 
it  in  as  a  true  cause  in  the  history  of  religion. 

According  to  the  belief  of  the  Christian 
Church,  a  supremo  and  unique  instance  of  the 
personal  action  of  God  was  His  entering  Him¬ 
self  into  such  close  union  with  one  human  soul 
that  the  life  and  death  of  that  Man  were 
actually  a  descent  of  the  Divine,  out  of  love 
for  men,  into  the  sphere  of  their  weakness  and 
pain.  If  the  Indian  sage,  looking  inward  into 
his  own  soul,  finds  liis  ego  identical  with  God 
— “  That  art  Thou  ” — this,  according  to  Cliris- 
tian  belief,  was  really  true  of  one  Man.  No 
doubt  the  belief  of  the  Church,  from  at  any 
rate  the  second  generation  of  Christians  to  the 
present  time,  has  also  been  that  this  union  of 
God  with  a  human  soul  was  accompanied  by 
a  miraculous  event  in  the  material  order — a 
virgin  birth.  But  to-day  there  are  many  people 
who  hold  the  Christian  belief  in  a  real  coming 
down  of  God  in  the  Person  of  Jesus  and  who 
yet  cannot  regard  the  evidence  for  that 
miracle  as  sufficient.  The  belief  at  any  rate 
by  which  Christianity  stands  or  falls  is  that 
in  the  humanity  and  the  passion  of  the  Lord 
there  was  really  a  stupendous  act  of  Divine 
Love  in  self-humiliation  and  self-sacrifice,  and 
that  the  human-divine  Person  who  died  and 
rose  again  is  continuously  active  as  the  source 
of  a  supernatural  life  in  the  Community 
which  is  His  Body. 

If  God  really  is  what  Cliristians  believe, 
Some  One  whose  character  is  expressed  in 
such  action,  if  Jesus  really  exists,  a  personal 
union  of  God  with  humanity,  it  is  an  asser¬ 
tion  about  that  which  is,  rather  than  one 
about  that  wliioh  ought  to  be — an  existential 
judgment  rather  than  a  body  of  value  judg¬ 
ments — which  gives  its  distinctive  character 
to  Christianity.  If  it  is  not  true,  if  Jesus 
was  simply  an  exponent  of  values,  of  what 
ought  to  be,  it  seems  difficult  to  prove  that 
Christianity  has  any  special  raison  d’etre.  No 
doubt  a  body  of  value-judgments  is  essential 
to  Christianity,  and  essential  to  any  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  work  of  Jesus,  but  the  value- 
judgments  are  nob  the  distinctive  thing  in 
Christianity.  They  are  largely  taken  for 
granted,  as  recognized  by  men  outside  Christ¬ 
ianity.  Professor  Bury  was  quite  right  wlien 
he  said  that  the  ethics  of  Christianity  did  not 
show  an  essential  difference  from  the  best 
ethics  of  the  pagan  world.  Jesus  taught  that 
men  should  spend  themselves  in  the  service  of 
their  fellows;  so  did  the  Stoics.  Jesus  taught 
that  good  should  be  returned  for  evil;  so  did 
the  Platonists.  Even  in  the  matter  of  sexual 
etliics,  it  is  -surely  mere  ignorance  on  Mr. 
Bertrand  Russell’s  part  which  makes  him 
fancy  that  the  Christian  code  was  something 
new.  The  rule  of  conduct  drawn  by  Musonius 
Rufus,  the  pagan  saint  of  Nero’s  days,  differs 
in  nothing  from  the  Christian  one,  except  in 
demanding  more :  Musonius  condemns  all 


cohabitation,  even  in  marriage,  which  is  not 
definitely  for  the  procreation  of  children.  The 
essential  difference  between  a  woman  who  is 
a  mother  and  one  who  is  not  does  not  lie  in 
the  mother  having  a  more  perfect  grasp  of 
ethical  values  in  regard  to  tho  relations  of 
parent  and  child;  it  lies  in  the  existence  of  an 
actual  concrete  child.  The  essential  thing  in 
Christianity  was  not  a  new  commandment, 
but  a  new  announcement,  “  good  news, '  Unto 
us  a  Child  is  born.  No  doubt  a  mother  does 
by  1  lie  existence  of  a  concrete  child  get  a  more 
perfect  apprehension  of  what  the  relations  of 
parent  and  child  ought  to  be;  her  ethical 
conceptions  are  vivified  in  a  new  way.  And 
if  the  rules  of  conduct  drawn  by  Christianity 
•  lid  not  differ  formally  from  the  best  pagan 
ones,  the  existence  of  Jesus  made  the  old  com¬ 
mandment.  wonderfully  new  in  significance 
and  power.  Thus  we  find  St!  Augustine  claim 
that  what.  Christianity  had  done  was  to  make 
actual  in  the  lives  of  a  large  number  of  ordi¬ 
nary  men  and  women  modes  of  behaviour 
which  the  pagan  philosophers  had  hold  up  ns 
an  ideal  not  to  be  reached  except  by  the  very 
tew.  And,  if  the  testimony  of  a  Christian 
Father  is  suspect,  the  same  thing  is  said  by  a 
pagan  observer  in  the  second  century*  tho 
medical  writer  Galen — and  said,  it  may  be 
noted,  with  special  regard  to  sexual  self- 
control. 

To  the  Germans  and  Professor  Angus  tho 
idea  that  in  Jesus  there  was  a  real  descent  of 
tho  Divine  into  the  conditions  of  human  life 
is,  of  course,  pure  myth.  Since  it  is  myth,  it 
would  be  a  satisfaction  to  the  Germans,  if  they 
could  indicate  the  quarter  from  which  the 
myth  was  derived  :  this  hitherto  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  do.  The  analogies  of  Osiris, 
Dionysos  or  Attis,  formerly  laid  hold  of,  are 
seen  to  bo  really  too  unlike  to  serve :  to-day 
Beitzenstein  and  others  fix  t  heir  hopes  upon 
tho  Mandaeansi  Professor  Angus,  as  we  have 
seen,  gives  a  wide  berth  to  the  Mandarins,  and 
lie  eitos,  without  note  of  disagreement,  Mr. 
Walter  Scott’s  judgment  that  the  idea  of  such 
*  descent  of  the  Divine  is  something  quite 
peculiar  to  Cliristianity.  One  can  only  infer 
that,  in  Professor  Angus's  view,  the  myth 
was  invented  tie  toutes  pieces  by  someone  in 
the  Christian  Church. 

It  is  a  perfectly  understandable  inhibition 
which  prevents  many  people  from  making  tho 
leap  beyond  experience  implied  in  tho  adop¬ 
tion  of  any  hypothesis  about  tho  transcendent 
world.  How  much  safer,  in  the  ease  of  “  tho 
Galilean,”  as  Professor  Angus  likes  to  call  him, 
to  keep  to  the  facts  of  liis  earthly  life,  so  far 
as  we  t  hink  wo  can  enucleate  them  from  tho 
documents,  and  not  entertain  any  specula¬ 
tions  regarding  the  “  metaphysical  ”  back¬ 
ground  of  his  existence.  The  belief  of  the 
Christian  Church,  there  is  no  denying  it,  does 
make  such  a  leap.  Only  if  you  refuse  to  make 
the  leap,  if  you  determine  to  treat  St.  Paul’s 
faith  in  the  coming  down  of  the  Divine  as 
myth,  any  kind  of  Christianity  you  may  retain 
— let  there  be  no  mistake  about  that — is  so 
unlike  the  religion  which  has  come  down  from 
ihe  primitive  Church  to  to-day  that- to  call  it 
by  the  same  name  is  simply  misleading.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Angus  talks  about  “  a  highly  contentious 
metaphysical  CJiristology  concerning  a  pre¬ 
existent  descending  and  ascending  Lord.” 
Such  language  obscures  the  fact — what  must 
be  recognized  as  a  matter  of  mere  psychologi¬ 
cal  fact,  whether  your  standpoint  be  that  of  a 
Christian  or  that  of  an  Atheist — that  without 
such  a  belief  as  Professor  Angus  describes  In 
1  hese  terms  tho  belief  in  a  great  act  of  Divine 
self-sacrifice  is  gone,  and  without  the  belief  in 
a  great  act  of  Divine  sacrifice,  what  has 
actually  been  t  he  ground  of  Christian  devotion 
and  Christian  service  t  hroughout  the  centuries 
is  gone.  God  did  not  so  love  the  world.  The 
ardour,  the  gratitude,  the  self-abasement  with 
which  Christian  saints  in  every  age  have  given 
themselves  to  God  and  to  their  fellow-men 
was  all  founded  on  a  mistake. 

To  go  from  Professor  Angus’s  book  to  the 
little  volume  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Glover,  “  The  Influ¬ 
ence  of  Ciirist  in  the  Ancient  World,”  is  to 
pass  to  a  very  different  atmosphere.  It  is  not 
only  that  Mr.  Glover,  as  a  writer,  is  as  grace¬ 
ful  and  charming  as  Professor  Angus  is 
formal  and  cumbrous :  we  feel  in  Mr. 
Glover’s  volume  the  glow  of  a  spirit  to  which 
“  the  Galilean  ”  is  Someone  very  real  and  very 
near.  Mr.  Glover’s  subject  is  different  from 
that  of  Professor  Angus  or  Fracassini.  While 
they  set  out  to  describe  the  ancient  world  ns 
an  environment,  wliich  offered  previous  ana¬ 
logies  to  Christianity,  Mr.  Glover  describes  liow 
the  aneiont  world  was  changed  by  Christianity, 
how  a  genu  of  personal  freedom  was  implanted 
(which  did  not  indeed  fructify,  Mr.  Glover 
tliinks,  till  the  Middle  Ages  were  over),  how 
human  thought  was  enriched  by  tho  now  ex¬ 
perience,  how  characters  wore  transformed  by 
the  power  of  the  new  life,  how  tho  hopo  of  an 
immortality  beyond  death  became  strong,  how 
men  came  to  have  a  new  faith  in  God  from 
the  life  and  death  of  Jesus.  Perhaps  somo 
people  may  find  the  chapters  too  discursive 
and  conversational,  yet  they  are  the  more 
human  for  that  and  are  full  of  individual 
things  happily  expressed. 

Tn  what  Mr.  Glover  says  of  the  influence  of 
Christ  he  seems  mostly  to  be  thinking  of  tho 
effect  which  the  story  of  His  earthly  life  and 
death,'  which  His  reported  words,  had  upon  tho 
minds  of  subsequent  generations,  tlirough  tra¬ 
dition  and  the  written  documents.  So  far,  no 
doubt,  Professor  Angus  would  go  along  with 
him.  But  some  of  Mr.  Glover’s  language  seems 
to  imply  more  than  Professor  Angus  could 
logically  concede.  Mr.  Glover  speaks  of  tho 
Cross  as  if  it  really  was  an  act  of  Divine  self- 
sacrifice;  lie  quotes  »St.  Paul's  phrase,  “Who 
loved  me  and  gave  Himself  for  me,”  as  if  it 
was  an  apprehension  of  truth.  But  the  Cross 
cannot  be  regarded  ns  an  act  of  Divine  self- 
sacrifice  and  St.  Paul’s  phrase  cannot  state 
anything  true,  except  on  the  basis  of  St.  Paul’s 
“  highly  contentious  metaphysical  Christ ology 
of  a  descending  Lord.”  Again,  Mr.  Glover  says 
that  the  Christian  made  liis  work  “  a  matter 
of  steady  communion  with  liis  Master,  shared 
His  thoughts,  knew  His  help,  fought  with  Him 


at  His  side.”  Tliis  seems  to  imply  direct  per¬ 
sonal  contact  with  a  living  Christ,  not  only 
tho  thought  of  a  Clu'ist  who  had  been. 

Yes,  it  may  well  bo  that  the  really  crucial 
question  wlueh  distinguishes  the  Christianity 
which  has  been  a  factor  in  the  world,  we  will 
not  say  from  Modernism,  since  in  some  ways 
we  are  all  Modernists,  but  from  certain  types 
of  Modernism  which  still  claim  the  name  at 
Christian,  is  the  question,  “  What  do  you  think 
has  happened  to  Jesus  ?  Docssurh  a  per¬ 
son  still  exist  in  the  universe  ?  ’  From  the 
point  of  view  of  those  who  disbelieve  in  per¬ 
sonal'  survival,  tho  answer  is  quite  simple : 
Jesus  at  liis  death  ceased  to  exist  just,  as  abso¬ 
lutely  as  tho  old  horse  wo  may  have  seen 
cropping  tho  near  meadows  last  spring.  If,  .on 
the  other!  hand,  Christians  have  been  right  in 
believing,  from  tho  beginning  till  now,  that 
tho  Person  who  taught  in  Galilee  and  died  on 
Calvary  is  still  in  constant,  real  and  fresh 
communication  with  them,  then,  with  what¬ 
ever  vivid  rhetoric  you  may  describe  tho 
power  exercised  upon  men  by  the  figure  of 
Jesus,  ns  Someone  in  the  past.,  known  through 
tradition  and  written  documents,  that  would 
obviously  bo  a  fallacious  substitute  for  the 
reality.  Many  Modernists  .shrink  on  the  one 
hand  from  declaring  that  Jesus  lias  wholly 
ceased  to  exist,  and  shrink  on  tho  other  hand 
from  admitting  such  an  active  intervention  of 
an  unseen  Person  in  the  life  of  men  as  the 
Christian  belief  supposes.  They  want  to 
believe  in  a  real  spiritual  world  in  which 
presumably  Jesus  still  has  some  kind  of  exist¬ 
ence  and  at  the  same  time  remain  rigidly 
“ scientific ” — that  is,  not  allow  that  tho 
spiritual  world  can  produce  any  effect  in  this 
world  which  would  not  have  taken  place  with¬ 
out  it.  One  would  gather  that  the  position  of 
Professor  Angus  is  something  like  that.  Tho 
idea  that  the  spiritual  world  contains  bad  as 
well  ns  good  powers,  he,  of  course,  rejects  as 
an  idea  of  “  the  early  Christians,”  which  one 
cannot  take  seriously.  But  Professor  Angus 
is  careful  also,  in  speaking  of  ideas  regarding 
an  activity  of  Jesus  after  liis  death,  to  avoid 
any  suggestion  that  they  were  more  than 
imaginations  in  the  minds  of  men.  Gid- 
fashioned  Protestants  have  condemned  tho 
Catholic  belief  in  the  intercession  of  Saints  as 
inconsistent  with  belief  in  Jesus  as  -the  One 
Mediator.  Protestantism  in  Professor  Angus 
lias  gone  farther;  it  now  throws  together  be¬ 
lief  in  the  intercession  of  Saints  and  belief  in 
the  intercession  of  Jesus  as  one  and  the  same 
kind  of  delusion.  When  Paul  thought,  at  tho 
turning-point  of  his  life,  that  Jesus  spoke  to 
liim,  that  was  merely  an  inward  experience,' 
due  to  the  suggestions  of  his  Hellenistic  en¬ 
vironment.  Of  course,  Jesus  could  not  really 
speak  to  anyone  after  ho  was  dead.  To  sup¬ 
pose!  suoli  a  tiling  would  be  probably  to  full 
int  o  what  Professor  Angus  calls  “  realism.” 
“  Realism  ”  is  a  word  which  lias  had  many 
meanings ;  what  Professor  Angus  means  by  it 
he  never  explains,  except  negatively,  by  telling 
us  that  it  does  not  mean  Materialism,  rather 
like  the  man  who  defined  an  orange  by  saying 
that  it  was  sometliing  not  a  bit  like  an  apple. 
What -lio  appears  to  moan  by  “  realism  ”  is  tho 
belief  that  there  is  something  real  correspond¬ 
ing  with  Christian  ideas  of  an  action  of  the 
spiritual  world  upon  tliis  one.  “  Realism  ”  is 
with  him  a  term  of  condemnation. 

None  of  tliis  would  bo  worth  remark  were  it 
not  that  Professor  Angus  writes  as  a  Christian, 
as  someone  who  believes  that  a  spiritual 
world,  whatever  use  it  may  be,  really  exists. 
But  one  understands  why  from  this  point  of 
view  antagonism  to  Christian  sacramental 
belief  should  bo  such  an  obsession  with  him. 
Not  that  he  wants  to  get  rid  of  sacraments 
altogether.  He  digresses  from  liis  main  subject 
to  devote  two  chapters  to  his  own  theory  of 
sacramental  usages;  and  lie  finds  a  justifica¬ 
tion  for  them,  not  only  in  their  giving  sym¬ 
bolic  expression  to  certain  truths,  but  in  their 
having  a  valuable  psychological  effect  in 
stimulating  devotion  tlu-ough  the  senses.  He 
quotes  with  approval  a  characteristic  dictum 
of  Baron  von  Hugel’s  :  ”  I  kiss  my  child  not 
only  because  I  love  it:  I  kiss  it  in  order  to 
love  it.”  What  lie  cannot  admit  is  that  in  a 
sacramental  aet  an  unseen  Person  other  than 
the  worshipper  is  really  there  and  acts  directly 
upon  the  person  of  the  worshipper.  And  in 
ruling  that  out  it  is  nob  only  later  Roman 
Catholic  or  primitive  Christian  theories  about 
baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  that  lie  rules 
out,  but  just  as  much  tho  belief  of  devout 
Evangelical  Presbyterians  or  Baptists  or  Ply¬ 
mouth  Brethren.  There  is  probably  for  less 
real  difference  in  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
a  devout  Presbyterian  and  a  devout  Roman 
Catholic  in  tho  reception  of  the  sacramental 
bread  than  their  strong  repudiation  of  each 
other’s  sacramental  theory  would  lead  ono  to 
suppose.  A  devout  Roman  Catholic  does  not 
think  of  Jesus  as  like  a  wafer,  lie  thinks  of 
tho  Person  veiled  by  tho  appearance  of  bread 
as  tho  Jesus  of  the  Gospels,  the  Jesus  Who 
died  for  him  on  the  Cross.  Ho  believes  that 
that  Person  is  alive  and  present,  and  is  giving 
Himself  to  him  by  an  immediate  act  of  love. 
The  devout  Presbyterian  does  not  think  that 
he  is  merely  commemorating  or  symbolizing 
an  act  of  love  which  was  done  a  long  time  ago ; 
he  believes,  just  as  much,  that  tho  Person 
Whom  tho  old  record  portrays  is  alive  and 
present  and  is  giving  Himself  to  liini  now.  Tho 
theological  differences  which  divide  them  are 
deep  and  important,  but  far  more  important 
is  the  daring  belief  they  have  in  common. 
Many  serious  people  fool  bound  to  reject  that 
belief  as  an  illusion,  as  Professor  Angus  would 
apparently  do.  But  tho  trouble  with  liis  typo 
of  Modernism  is  that  it  is  apt  to  fall  between 
two  stools.  Christian  belief,  if  true,  is  some¬ 
thing  tremendously  interesting.  A  scientific 
inquiry  which  aims  at  understanding  tho  real 
forces  moving  tho  world,  and  rejects  alto¬ 
gether  the  hypothesis  of  unseen  personalities, 
may  bo  tremendously  interesting.  But  a 
spiritual  world  wliich  can  never  bo  brought  in 
ns  a  true  cause  of  what  takes  place  in  this 
world,  wliioli  nover  does  anytlung  tlmt  can¬ 
not  bo  accounted  for  by  tho  laws  of  human 
physiology  and  human  psychology  —  few 
people  are  likely  to  take  much  interest  in 
that. 
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Although  few  CRH  be  left  olive  to-duy  wli 
miieinbtr  the  Empress  Elisabeth  of  Austri 
iu  Iu‘ydfty  of  her  beauty,  there  must  stii 
be  living  many  who  in  their  youth  caught  , 
glimpse  of  a  tall,  graceful  woman,  clad  ii 
black  and  usually  veiled,  walking  with  ; 
swiftness  and  intent  ness  that  marked  her  ou 
rom  t  hosq  around  her.  For  such  as  wen 
fortunute  enough  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her 
Elisabeth  has  always  lived  on  in  memory  n 
the  embodiment  of  great  personal  sorrow 
nobly  borne — a  personality  that  at  one< 
terrified  and  allured  by  its  dreadful  isolatior 
from  humanity  at  large.  Thirty  years  aftoi 
her  death  the  fame  of  her  beauty  survives  : 
tales  are  still  told  round  the  firesides  in  cot¬ 
tage  and  castle  in  Hungary  and  Ireland  alike 
of  her  wonderful  feats  of  horsemanship  ;  but 
voices  become  hushed  on  the  mention  of  her 
lifelong  martyrdom. 

As  the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  I. 
Elisabeth  was  for  forty -four  years  tlio  first 
lady  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire :  yet 
for  more  than  half  that  long  span  of  years  her 
subjects  never  beheld  her  face.  Year  after 
year  she  wandered  restlessly  and  unhappily 
over  Europe,  Nort  hern  Africa,  Ireland,  and  tho 
island  of  Corfu  that  she  loved  so  well :  always 
seeking  and  never  finding  tho  quietude  of 
mind  and  body  that  was  first  to  come  to  her 
with  the  sharp  stab  of  Luccheni’s  stiletto. 
Of  personal  unhappiness  she  experienced 
more  than  tho  common  share.  Her  beloved 
sister  Helene,  Princess  Thurn  and  Taxis,  died 
in  her  arms.  Another  sister,  Sophie,  Duchessc 
d'Alenyon,  lost  her  life  in  May,  1897,  in  a  file 
that  broke  out  at  a  charity  bazaar  in  Paris 
at  which  she  was  a  stallholder.  Her  cousin, 
King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria,  whoso  friendship 
had  been  hers  from  youthful  days,  and  who 
was  one  of  the  very  few  with  whom  she  felt 
herself  wholly  in  sympathy,  drowned  himself 
and  his  medical  attendant,  Dr.  von:  Gudden, 
in  the  Starnbergor  See  in  a  fit  of  madness. 
Most  terrible  of  all,  her  only  son,  Rudolph, 
the  heir  to  the  Habsburg  throne,  died  as  a 
murderer  and  a  suicide.  Surely  the  wonder  is 
that  she  survived  so  many  terrible  ordeals  of 
tho  spirit  rather  than' that  she  fled  the  sight 
of  men  in  an  endeavour  to  win  forgetfulness. 

All  these  tragedies,  however,  were  merci¬ 
fully  veiled  from  tho  laughing  eyes  of  tlio 
“  fairy  princess  ”  of  sixteen,  as  she  sailed  on 
nn  April  day  in  1854  down  the  waters  of  the 
Danube  to  where  her  handsome  bridegroom 
of  twenty-four  stood  waiting  for  her  in  tho 
Imperial  Vienna  wliich  was  henceforth  to  be 
her  home.  It  is  easy  to  believe  with  Herr 
Tschuppik  when  lie  writes  in  his  interesting 
and  sympathetic  biography  of  tho  Empress 
that  tlio  gorgeous  ceremonial  and  Spanish 
etiquette  of  the  Habsburg  Court  exercised  a 
bewildering  and  depressing  effect  upon  the 
girlish  spirit  of  the  Bavarian  princess.  Elisa¬ 
beth  had  been  brought  up  in  a  veiy  different 
atmosphere  from  that  of  Sclibnbrunn  and  by 
much  less  severe  hands  than  those  of  tho 
Emperor’s  imperious  mother,  tho  Arch¬ 
duchess  Sophie.  Her  father  had  been  the  idol 
of  her  youthful  days — -the  light-hearted, 
Bohemian,  artistic  Duke  Maximilian;  anti 
from  him  she  inherited  tho  love  of  horses  and 
the  countryside  that  remained  her  dominant 
passion  throughout  life.  Her  marriage  with 
Francis  Joseph  was  a  lovo  match  in  the  truest 
sense  of  that  much-abused  term.  Tho  Arch¬ 
duchess  Sophie,  who  had  hitherto  been  obeyed 
in  all  tilings  by  the  son  for  whose  sako  she 
had  renounced  tho  Imperial  title  for  herself 
and  his  father,  had  chosen  as  his  bride  Elisa¬ 
beth’s  elder  sister,  Helene.  Fate  ruled  other¬ 
wise.  As  the  young  Emperor  sat  at  dinner 
with  Helene  and  her  parents  a  silvery  laugh 
come  floating  from  the  neighbouring  room  in 
which  Elisabeth  was  dining  with  her 
governess.  Presently  the  door  opened  and 
Elisabeth,  “  with  cheeks  still  blushing  from  a 
tiny  verbal  encounter  with  her  governess, 
came  with  lively  step”  to  greet  her  cousin, 
Francis  Joseph.  For  tho  first — perhaps  also 
l'or  the  last — time  in  his  life  tho  Emperor  in¬ 
stantly  knew  his  own  mind.  It  was  to  “  Sisi,” 
as  she  was  called  in  the  family  circle,  and  not 
to  Helene,  that  the  Archduchess  Sophie  on 
the  following  day  yielded  precedence  at  the 
church  door  as  t  he  betrothed  of  tlio  Emperor.. 
Tho  nequaintanccsliip  thus  made  quickly 
ripened  during  long  days  spent  riding  in  the 
woods  round  Isold  into  genuine  affection. 
After  his  marriage  Francis  Joseph,  who  was 
customarily  a  man  of  few  words,  wrote  to  his 
greatest  friend,  Albert,  King  of  Saxony:  "I 
am  as  deeply  in  lovo  as  a  lieutenant  and  as 
happy  as  a  god.” 

Herr  Tschuppilc’s  account  of  the  gradual 
cliango  that  came  over  the  relations  between 
Francis  Joseph  and  Elisabeth  bears  tho 
stamp  of  veracity ;  and  is  distinguished  by 
aii  intuitive  perception  of  tho  almost  in¬ 
evitable  conflict  of  temperaments  as  well 
as  b$'  the  employment  of  a  commendable 
reticence  in  style.  If  his  capacity  for  suffering 
was  not  as  profound  as  that  of  liis  wife, 
Francis  Joseph  must  nevertheless  have  often 
been  deeply  wounded  in  his  most  sensitive 
part — his  deep  sense  of  the  obligations  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  wearer  of  a  crown — by  Elisa¬ 
beth's  conduct.  At  all  times  his  treatment 
of  her  was  courteous  in  tho  extreme,  and 
never  did  lip  fail  to  gratify  lior  innumerable, 
and  sometimes  very  costly,  wishes.  As  tho 
years  passed  with  their  burden  of  private 
tragedy  and  State  misfortune,  tlio  ageing 
husband  and  wife  began  to  draw  together 
again  in  a  friendship  upon  wliich  the  final 
seal  was  sot  by  their  common  loss  in 
Rudolph’s  death.  “  Without  her  ”  [Elisa¬ 
beth),  said  the  Emperor  to  Count  Paar  after 
Rudolph  lmd  been  laid  in  his  grave,  “  I  could 
not  lmvo  borne  it.”  It  was  to  Paar  also  that, 
on  ’lie  fatal  September  day  in  1898  that 
brought  tho  news  of  Elisabeth’s  assassination 
in  Geneva,  the  Emperor  said  with  tears  in  his 
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THE  MEANS  OP  THE  CHASTITY  OF  WOMEN 
OR 

A  VOLUME  ON  CHASTITY 

toy 

Hajji  Shaykh  Yusuf  of  Najaf  and  of  Gilan 

Page  10.  "  The  Purpose  of  the  Treatise 

The  purpose  in  writing  this  treatise  is  not  to  constrain 
women  to  the  use  of  the  veil  nor  to  commission  the  men  of  today 
to  the  secluding  of  their  women  nor  is  it  to  contend  with  those 
who  believe  in  discarding  the  veil  and  to  turn  them  from  their  be¬ 
lief .  My  only  purpose  in  writing  and  publishing  this 

treatise  is  to  show  that  the  world  furnishes  brilliant  proofs  and 
clear  arguments  for  those  who  believe  in  the  veil  and  to  3how  that 
a  sane  mind, a  correct  taste, the  religions  of  nations, the  habits  of 
bees  and  the  laws  of  peoples  all  testify  to  the  religion  of  Islam. 

My  purpose  is  not  to  ogive  currency  to  the  sayingsbf  those  persons 
who  in  past  centuries  of  darkness  believed  in  the  slavery  of  women 
nor  yet, like  the  truth  killers  and  ignorant  youths  of  this  new  age, 
to  invite  women  to  the  discarding  of  the  veil  and  to  unchasteness." 

Page  19.  "The  Creation  of  Woman 

The  expounders  have  said  that  the  creation  of  woman  from  a 
rib  taken  from  the  left  side  of  man, as  stated  in  the  traditions , sug¬ 
gests  that  the  physical  and  animal  side  in  woman  is  stronger  that  in 
man  and  that  the  spiritual  and  angelic  is  greater  in  man  than  in  wo¬ 
man,  since  the  right  side  is  the  symbol  of  the  spiritual  and  the  left 
the  symbol  of  the  physical  kingdom. " 

Page  23. "Their  Mental  Weakness  or  Deficiency  in  All  Things 

All  the  codes  of  law  intended  for  the  guidance  of  mankind  to¬ 
ward  the  truth  and  designed  for  making  smooth  and  orderly  the  state  of 
human  society , agree  in  this  that  transacting  business  with  a  woman  is 
like  transacting  business  with  one  who  is  deficient  and  in  need  of  a 
helper , sponsor  and  guardian, since  woman  in  origin, creation, body, pro¬ 
priety  of  conduct , opinion, intelligence  and  action  is  inferior  to  man 
and, as  the  doctors  of  ethics  have  declared  and  explained, is  overcome 
by  fleshly  desires.  These  say  that  the  characteristics  of  love  for 
amusement, addiction  to  imaginations, approval  of  intrigue  and  revolu¬ 
tions  and  fickleness  are  more  pronounced  in  woman  than  in  man. The  souls 
of  women  are  the  place  of  reverberation  of  idle  tales. They  are  great¬ 
er  babblers, more  inclined  to  imitation  and  to  the  following  of  injuri¬ 
ous  beliefs  than  men. Both  ancient  and  modern  sages  agree  that  women, 
by  origin  and  creation, have  deficiencies  which  men  do  not  have." 

Page  41.  "Woman  and  Weeping 

Ali  (Peace  be  upon  him!)  said,'  I  hear  thaAour  women  obtain 
the  mastery  over  you  by  weeping. Bo  you  not  forbid  their  loud  weeping?" 
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Page  45.  "  Woman  and  Faithfulness 

The  wise  men  of  the  earth  and  the  sages  of  the  world  have  not 
directed  their  attention  to  the  world  and  have  not  held  it  to  he 
worthy  of  consideration, because  it  is  transitory  and  whatever  is 
transitory  is  interpreted  to  be  fickle. Since  woman  is  fickle, they 
have  compared  the  world  to  a  woman.  His  Majesty  the  Commander (etc. ) 
addresses  the  world  thus,'  I  divorced  thee  with  a  threefold  divorce.' 
Since  this  holy  one  makes  this  important  statement.it  is  the  greatest 
proof  of  the  fickleness  of  the  world  which  has  been  compared  to  a 
w  Oman . " 


Page  48. "The  Faith, Lot  and  Intelligence  of  Woman 

His  Majesty  the  Apostle  addresses  women  saying  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  them  to  be  weak  in  religion, deficient  in  intelligence  and 
plunderers  of  men's  judgments. 

His  Majesty  Sadiq  said  in  regard  to  women, 'Disobey  your  wo¬ 
men  in  lawful  things  with  the  exception  of  obligatory  things, lest 
they  command  you  to  do  unlawful  things.'" 

Page  57.  "Women  in  Islam 

Woman  is  deprived  bf  the  following  virtues, or  in  other  words, 
the  Holy  Lawgiver  of  Islam  has  made  many  of  the  obligatory  commands 
special  to  man  and  has  exempted  woman  from  these  obligations  because 
of  her  deficiency:  l.A  complete  mind  2. Vigilance  3. Holy  war  4. Delibera¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  municipal  affairs  5. Friday ( observances )  6. Meetings 
for  men  7. Call  to  prayer,  in  case  it  would  be  heard  by  strangers  8. 
Preaching  9. Minimum  of  acts  and  observances  at  least  three  days  in  a 
month  10. Plurality  of  husbands, being  confined  to  one  11. Prophecy  12. 
Imamate  13. Government  14. Performance  of  religious  observances  beyond 
her  strength  15. She  is  deprived  of  the  right  of  divorce. This  is  a 
great  blessing.  16. She  receives  one  half  the  portion  of  inheritance 
of  a  man.  17. The  testimony  of  a  woman  has  one  half  the  value  of  the 
testimony  of  a  man. 18. Woman  must  be  veiled  and  concealed  from  stran- 
^^gerFiDe privation  of  ostentatious  ornamentati ofrlDeprivati on  of  studies 
related  to  love  and  passion. To  this  ext ent,manA surpasses  and  is  more 
^  excellent  than  woman. The  word  of  the  Most  High  is, 'Hen  are  superior 
to  women  on  account  of  the  qualities  with  which  God  hath  gifted  the 
one  above  the  other . '"(Note.  —  Quotations  from  the  Qur'an  are  from  Rod- 
well's  translation.)  That  is  to  say, man  has  the  power  of  dominion  over 
the  lawful  commands  and  prohibitions  of  woman  similar  to  the  dominion 
of  governors  over  their  subjects  because  of  the  above-mentioned  su¬ 
periority  and  because  of  the  outlay  he  makes  for  their  subsistance. " 

Page  60.  "Man's  Rights 

Man's  rights  over  woman  are:  l.She  should  obey  him. 2. She  should 
not  act  contrary  to  his  commands.  3. She  should  not  give  alms  from  his 
property  without  his  permission. 4. She  should  not  observe  a  supereraga- 

tory  fast  without  his  permission. 5. - 6. She  should  not 

leave  the  house  without  his  permission. 

Woman's  Rights 

The  rights  of  woman  over  man  are:  l.He  should  not  neglect  to 
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provide  food , drink, clothing  and  shelter  as  are  fitting  to  both. 2. 

If  she  be  a  dzsiiag  distinguished  person, he  should  provide  a  maid¬ 
servant  and  a  personal  maid  suitable  for  her. 3. He  should  forgive 
the  woman's  sins.  4. He  should  not  make  his  face  sour  toward  her. 

The  religion  of  Islam  has  protected  the  rights  of  women  as  well  as 
of  men  in  Islamic  society.  It  has  given  them  the  right  for  the 
delight  and  enjoyment  of  a  perfect  life  and  has  vouchsafed  to  them 
the  fulfilment  of  all  their  desires  in  the  way  of  livelihood  and 
happiness.lt  has  made  clear  and  definite  the  distinction  between 
man  and  womarivand  has  made  woman  to  be  respected, honored  and  re¬ 
vered  in  every  way  as  long  as  she  remains  veiled, sedate  and  chaste." 

Page  62. "Stimulation  to  the  Love  of  Women  in  Islam 

The  Pr ophet( etc. ) said, '  My  merit  for  the  future  life  con¬ 
sists  of  prayer  and  my  worldly  pleasure  consists  of  women.' 

His  Majesty  the  Apostle  said, 'From  your  world, I  love  only 
women  and  perfume.' 

Page  64.  The  Tradition  of  the  Camel 

"The  Companions  seeing  a  camel  prostrate  itself  before  the 
Prophet  whenever  it  saw  him, said  to  him.'O  Apostle  of  God, an  ani¬ 
mal  prostrates  itself  befofe  you. We  also  shall  prostrate  ourselves 
before  you'.  He  replied, 'There  must  be  no  prostration  except  before 
God. If  it  were  permissible  for  a  creature  to  prostrate  itself  be¬ 
fore  another  creature, I  would  have  commanded  women  to  prostrate  them¬ 
selves  before  their  husbands ' " 

Page  65. "The  Inheritance  of  a  Woman  is  One  Half  That  of  a  Man. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  of  truths  that  men  differ  in  x 
ability , capacity  and  wit  and, for  this  reason, do  not  have  equal  respon¬ 
sibilities  .For  the  preservation  of  the  order  of  the  world  in  the  social 
structure  ,to  each  one  is  given  a  place  in  life  in  accordance  with  his 
ability  and  capacity;  otherwise  there  would  a  decline  in  business  and 
and  a  deficiency  in  trades  in  which  some  would  gain  and  others  would 
suffer  loss .Therefore  the  manifest  religion  of  Islam  having  in  view 
the  condition  of  man  and  woman, has  defined  limits  and  rights  for  each 
one  suitable  to  his  or  her  capacity  and  worth.  For  example, holy  war, 
expenditure  for  woman, affection  and  other  amenities  to  woman  have  been 
considered  obligatory  to  man. Consequently  man's  need  of  property 
will  be  greater  than  that  of  woman. For  this  reason, it  gives  two  por¬ 
tions  of  inheritance  to  a  man  and  one  to  a  woman. If  we  carefully  consid¬ 
er  regarding  this  just  proportion, we  shall  see  that  woman  receives  bet¬ 
ter  treatment  than  man, because  man  is  under  obligation  to  supply  all 
her  needs  except  certain  ones  designated  in  j uris prudence .Along  with 
all  thi6,a  half  portion  of  property  also  is  hers." 

Page  68.'*  The  Philosophy  of  Designating  One  HaldT  Portion  of 
Inheritance  for  Women. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  increase  of  property  and  wealth  is  de¬ 
sirable;  otherwise  all  these  wars  and  contentions  for  commerce  have  no 
meaning. Also  it  is  well  known  and  self-evident  that  men, because  of 
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superior  intelligence, knowledge, sagacity  and  wit  know  "better 
the  way  of  trade, commerce, and  the  increase  of  wealth  and  gran¬ 
deur  than  women.  It  is  also  certain  that  the  greater  the  cap¬ 
ital  invested, the  greater  will  be  the  profit .Therefore  two  por¬ 
tions  have  been  given  to  man  and  one  to  woman  that  there  might 
be  mutual  justice. Now  consider  this  that  although  they  give  wo¬ 
men  in  Islam  a  half  portion  and  in  Europe  an  equal  portion  with 
men, is  one  half  of  the  regulation  of  the  world  dependent  upon 
their  property?  And  is  one  half  of  the  productive  wealth  of  the 
world  from  women?  Of  course, you  will  admit  that  in  no  place  does 
the  mill-wheel  of  the  world  turn  by  means  of  their  property. For 
their  portion  does  not  suffice  for  the  cost  of  red  water  (paint  )y 
white  water (powder )  and  carmin(rouge )  and  for  their  own  personal 
expenses  so  that  they  are  still  dependent  upon  men." 

Page  75. "An  Out-of-flace  Accusation 

They  have  made  the  accusation  that  the  Prophet, the  Seal 
(etc.)  took  nine  wives .  (Answer ).  This  is  not  a  just  cause  of  accu¬ 
sation. Rather  it  should  be  asked, why  did  he  not  permit  his  fol¬ 
lowers  to  have  more  than  four  wives?  The  reason  is  that  they  are 
not  able  to  take  care  of  and  to  deal  justly  with  more  than  four. 

Since  he  saw  that  he  was  able  to  deal  justly  with  more  than  four, 
he  took  them. Therefore, there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  wives 
a  man  may  take. Yet  he  did  not  permit  his  followers  to  take  more 
than  four.  Consequently  in  talcif?g"^fTv3§s,  there  is  no  fundamental 
wrong  that  it  should  be  the  cause  of  an  accusation. Secondly, if 
taking  many  wives  were  considered  a  fault  in  a  prophet, then  His 
Majesty  David  could  not  have  been  a  prophet  as  he  had  99  wives. 

His  Majesty  Abraham  could  not  have  been  an  Apostle  who  had  two 
wives, and  His  Majesty  Solomon  had  several  wives  and  His  Majesty 
Jesus  had  no  wife .Therefore, neither  having  many  wives  nor  having 
no  wife  is  a  fault. Therefore  it  is  proper  for  a  man  to  take  as 
many  wives  as  he  can  except  that  His  Majesty  the  Seal  did  not 
give  permission  to  his  own  people  to  take  more  than  four  merely 
on  account  of  justice. For  the  reason  that  he  considered  a  limit¬ 
ing  of  marriage  to  be  permissible, since  there  is  no  infringement 
upon  rights  in  that. And  four  wives  even  are  not  permissible  unless 
there  be  justice, as  he  said, 'And  if  ye  still  fear  that  ye  shall 
not  act  equitably  then  one  only'.  The^rophet  was  not  lustful  nor 
given  to  sensuality , otherwise  he  woulcrmSrried  virgins .Besides 
Aisha,none  were  virgins. Therefore  his  "purpose  was  not  sensual  pleax- 
sure  but  bodily  discipline. 

Plurality  of  wives  among  kings  and  men  of  wealth  and  influence 
has  been  customary  in  every  age.  In  the  line  of  prophets, His  Majesty 

Abraham,  Isaac , Ishmael ,  Jacob,  Jo3eph,Saxi3s±  David, Solomon  and  other 

prophets  of  Isreal  had  a  plurality  of  wives, both  free  and  slave. 

Buddha, the  Brahman, the  Persian, the  Pharaohs,  and  the  Phoenician  and 
their  followers  and  the  kings  of  Hambaria  and  the  kings (Tubba ' )  of 
Yemen, as  Shamaryu'ash  and  others  like  them  have  all  participated  in 
this  practice. The  Lawgiver  of  Islam  has  done  nothing  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  opposed  to  the  nature  of  the  new  men  of  this  age  that  he 
shuold  be  the  object  of  the  attack  of  obstinate  ones  and  of  the  assault 
of  enemies. Plural  marriage  is  the  cause  of  the  increase  of  posterity 
whi ch  among?  i s  considered  praiseworthy  and  desirable. God  commanded, 

'And  marry  those  among  you  who  are  single'." 
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fage  84.  "The  Philosophy  of  the  Veil 

(The  Veil  Prevents  Corruption). 

Although  the  human  mind  is  not  able  to  understand  the 
philosophy  of  all  the  details  of  the  divine  laws.yetx  a  sound 
mind  comprehends  this  much  of  the  philosophy  of  this  command 
that  obedience  to  it  has  everything  to  do  with  the  increase  of 
the  race, protection  from  the  corruption  of  character  and  the 
chastity  of  women, since  mankind  is  drawn  by  carnal  desires  and 
by  nature  is  inclined  to  the  beautif ul--especially  beautiful 
women  who, by  creation  and  nature, are  the  mates  and  companions 
of  men  and  a  skxsHg  beautiful  face  is  a  strong  natural  attrac¬ 
tion. But  all  individuals  are  not  blessed  with  equal  beauty 
and  comeliness. Possessors  of  comeliness  are  comparatively  few 
in  number  and  the  natural  course  of  life  changes  the  appearances 
of  those  and  renders  them  homely .When  women  without  the  veil 
mingle  with  men, the  favorable  attention  of  the  latter  will  be 
drawn  only  to  beautiful  women  and  charming  young  girls. Natural¬ 
ly  unattractive  women  would  be  considered  undesirable  and  this 
would  result  in  their  being  cut  off  from  society  and  companion¬ 
ship. This  wouldfaiean, on  the  one  hand, a  decrease  in  -population  and, 
on  the  other  hand, since  men  are  not  always  able  to  procure  beau¬ 
tiful  wives, that  their  attention  woultF'ftrawn  to  handsome  children. 
Therefore  if  one  looks  at  this  question  from  the  standpoint  of 
reason  and  justice, he  will  see  that  the  veil  prevents  corruption." 

Page  122. "The  Bible  and  the  Veil 

(Bible  refernces  to  the  veil) 

Gen:24:63-65  and  20:16;  Matt. 15:18-20  IBs. 7:20-23;  I  Cor. 11: 
3-16 ; and  14:34-35;  Lev. 19:29;Matt. 5:27-29;  I  Tim. 2:9-15." 

Page  134.  "(The  veil  worn  by  women  on  the  street  today  is 
nothing  more  than  a  sunshade  and  perhaps  the  evils  of  this  kind  of 
a  veil  are  greater  than  those  of  the  absence  of  the  veil.)" 

Page  143.  "The  Veil  in  Islam 

(Verses  in  the  Qur'an  referring  to  the  Veil) 

'And  speak  to  the  believing  women  that  they  refrain  their 
eyes, and  observe  continence;and  that  they  display  not  their  or¬ 
naments  ,  except  those  which  are  external;and  that  they  throw  their 
veils  over  their  bosoms, and  display  not  their  ornaments  .except  to 
their  husbands  or  their  fathers, or  their  husbands'  fathers, or  their 
sons, or  their  husbands'  sons, or  their  brothers, or  their  brothers' 

tons, or  their  sisters'  sons, or  their  women, or  their  slaves, or  male 
sbmestics  who  have  no  natural  force, or  to  children  who  note  not 
womenfe  nakedness .And  let  them  not  strike  their  feet  together, so 
as  to  discover  their  hidden  ornaments. And  be  ye  all  turned  to  God, 

0  ye  Believersl  that  it  may  be  well  with  you.'  Sura  24,Light,vs30,31. 

'As  to  women  who  are  past  childbearing, and  have  no  hope  of 
marriage, no  blame  shall  attach  to  tjiem  if  they  lay  aside  their 
outer  garments, but  so  as  not  to  show  their  ornaments .Yet  if  they 
abstain  from  this.it  will  be  better  for  them:and  God  heareth  .know- 
eth.'  Sura  24, Light, vs. 59. 
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'0  PriphetJ  speak  to  thy  wives  and  to  thy  daughters, and 
to  the  wkvjejjof  the  Faithful,  that  they  let  their  veils  fall  low. 
Thus  wilfjjoelnore  easily  known, and  they  will  not  he  affronted. 

God  is  Indulgent , Merciful ! '  Sura  33, The  Confederates,  v.59. 

'And  when  ye  would  ask  any  gift  of  his (Muhammad ' s jwives, 
ask  it  from  behind  a  veil. Purer  will  this  he  for  your  hearts 
and  for  their  hearts.'  Sura, 33:53  (part) 

'And  abide  still  in  your  houses, and  go  not  in  public 
decked  as  in  the  days  of  your  former  ignorance. Sura  33:33. 

Page  178. "Woman  and  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 

The  Most  Honorable  Prophet (etc . )who  received  the  pledge 
of  allegiance  from  women, did  not  give  them  his  hand. He  poured 
water  into  a  bowl  and  commanded  the  women  to  put  their  hands  into 
the  bowl  and  take  the  pledge." 

"  Woman  and  Ill  Luck 

Ali(etc. )said,If  there  is  ill  luck, it  is  in  women." 

"  Woman  and  Evil 

Ali(etc.)  saidJWoman  is  evil. She  is  altogether  evil  and 
whatever  is  in  her  is  evil. But  she  is  a  necessary  evil.'" 

Page  180. "The  Voice  of  a  Strange  Woman 

His  Majesty  the  Apostlefletc )and  His  Majesty  Amir ( etc .) both 
gregted  women  and  heard  their  reply .Yet  notwithstanding  the  vir¬ 
tues  which  they  possessed, they  said, 'I  fear  lest  I  find  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  the  voice  of  a  young  woman  who  replies  to  my  greeting. In 
which  case, the  reward  of  the  greeting  is  lost.'" 

Page  181!!A  Woman  Conceals  Her  Pace  Prom  a  Woman  Also. 

It  is  advisable  for  a  Moslem  woman  to  conceal  her  face 
from  a  non-Moslem  woman  as  His  Majesty  Imam  Muhammad  Baqir  and 
Imam  Ja'far  Sadiq(etc. )said, 'It  is  not  proper  that  a  Moslem  wo¬ 
man  uncover  her  face  in  the  presence  of  a  Jewess  or  a  Christian 
woman, since  these  describe  the  beauty  or  ugliness  of  Moslem  wo¬ 
men  to  their  husbands.'" 

Pagel94. "Shaking  Hands  with  a  Woman 

Whoever  shakes  hands  with  a  strange  woman  will  arrive  at 
the  resurrection  bound  with  a  yoke  and  chain." 

Page  1951'One  Thousand  Years  Imprisonment  For  One  Jest 

Whoever  jests  with  a  strange  woman, God  will  imprison 
him  a  thousand  years  for  each  word" 
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Page  196.  "Only  Fire  Words 

The  Most  Noble  Propliet  (etc)  forbade  a  woman's  speaking 
to  a  strange  man. If  it  should  become  absolutely  necessary  for 
her  to  speak, she  should  not  speak  more  than  five  words." 

Page  201.  "Woman  and  Writing 

Hie  Majesty  the  Prophet  says, 'Do  not  teach  a  woman  to 
writd . ' " 


Page  233. "Admonition  and  Chastisement 

Man  has  the  right  to  admonish  and  chastise  a  woman. In 
case  he  fears  a  woman  may  be  refractory , at  first, let  him  eihort 
and  admonish  her. If  she  does  not  respond  to  this, let  him  ignore 
her. Then  if  this  does  not  avail, let  him  beat  herjbut  not  so  as 
to  break  a  bone. 'But  chide  those  for  whose  refractoriness  ye  have 
cause  to  fear;remove  them  into  beds  apart  and  scourge  them:but  if 
they  are  obedient  to  you, then  seek  not  occasion  against  them'. 
Sura  4,Women,v38.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  woman  in  Islam  is 
committed  to  chastity  and  the  veil  and  does  not  have  unrestrained 
freedom, man  is  responsible  for  her  maintenance .And  since  woman  is 
the  helper  and  partner  of  man  in  gaining  a  livelihood  and  in  pre¬ 
serving  the  order  of  the  house, she  must  be  considered  obedient  to 
man. " 


Page  252.  "Benefits  of  Divorce 

Although  divorce  is  lawful  and  is  the  greatest  of  all  neces¬ 
sities, and  although  the  qua'an  has  revealed  it  and  it  does  not  need 
a  philosophical  explanation, yet  for  persons  who  wish  to  accept  the 
laws  of  Islam  by  philosophical  proofs, there  is  a  measure  of  explana¬ 
tion.  l.Some  qualities  do  not  become  evident  until  after  marriage, as 
barrenness. Since  the  demand  for  children  and  for  their  increase  in 
number  is  commendable  according  to  the  law  and  desirable  according 
to  reason, in  case  of  barrenness  or  sterility , how  is  this  desire  to 
be  gratified, and  how  is  it  to  be  known  where  the  fault  lies?  It  may 
be  known  and  remedied  in  two  ways :First ,by  taking  an  additional  wife 
and  second, by  divorcing  the  first  wife  and  taking  a  second. But  if 
there  were  no  plural  marriages  and  no  rules  for  divorce, one  would 
have  to  be  patient  and  be  deprived  of  the  ornament  of  the  life  of 
the  world. And, supposing  there  were  no  divorces  but  nnly  plural  mar¬ 
riages, this  may  be  financially  impossible  for  the  husband. Therefore 
there  is  no  remedy  except  divorce.  2.  If  a  wife  be  found  unfaithful 
and  the  husband  knows  it  but  does  not  reveal  the  fact, the  sin  is  upon 
him. Therefore  the  best  way  for  the  freedom  of  the  husband  from  the 
wife  is  by  divorce  whereby  he  will  preserve  his  family  honor  and  cover 
a  great  fault.  3.  If  there  had  been  no  provision  for  divorce, in  case 
of  contention  between  a  man  and  his  wife^nd  the  impossibility  of 
reconciliation, there  would  be  perpetual  enmity  and  discord, deliver¬ 
ance  from  which  would  not  be  possible  except  by  the  death  of  one  of 

them . 4.  Gentlemen  with  consciences!  Why  is  divorce 

increasing  and  why  is  there  an  absence  of  real  affection  among 
Europeans  who  consider  the  mingling  of  the  sexes  lawful  and  do  not 
consider  the  veil  to  be  obligatory?" 
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;ago  "R4.  "v;oraan  and  Counsel 

Vli  (ate.)  aid, 'Consult  with  woman  then  act  opposite  to 
thair  (etc.)  said,  'Blessing  consists  in  opposing 

women.’ * 

/  oman  and  the  Curse 

/ai  (etc.)  said , ' every  man  who  makes  woman  his  counselor  ia 
cursed. *  * 


Page  284.  "Woman  and  Counsel 

Ali  (etc.)  Said, 'Consult  with  women  then  act  opposite  to 
their  advice.'" 

"His  Majesty  Amir  (etc.)  said, 'Blessing  consists  in  opposing 
w  omen . '  " 

"Woman  and  the  Curse 

Ali  (etc.)  said, 'Every  man  who  makes  woman  his  counselor  is 
cursed . ' " 


EXTRACT.  .FBQM  LETTER  ROT.  JOHN  SUER.  BASED  KERMANSHAH ».  PERSIA. ..MAY,  IS.,.  ISSg 

At  the  risk  of  making  you  all  Moslems  I  would  like  to  quote 
part  of  an  article  that  has  just  come  out  in  the  "Islamic  Invitation" ,  the 
local  Moslem  monthly.  The  occasion  for  the  article  was  a  letter  from  a 
correspondent  maintaining  that  the  Koran  teaches  the  equality  of  the  sexes  in 
the  4th  section  of  the  Sura  Nisvan,  which  suggestion  is  indignantly- 
repudiated  in  the  following  terns.  "As  we  have  said  before  the  Koran  of  the 
Moslems  has  no  sections  or  chapters f  and  there  is  no  Sura  oalled  "Nisvan". 

If  what  is  meant  is  the  4th  Sura  called  Nisa',  there  i3  no  such  teaching  in 
this  blessed  Sura,  and  his  statement  is  a  lie  and  nothing  more.  Tes  in  the 
Sura  Nisa*  there  are  verses  opposed  to  this  lying  accusation}  in  the  12th 
verse  it  decrees  'God  directs  that,  in  regard  to  children,  a  son  should  have 
twice  as  much  inheritance  as  a  daughter",  in  verse  IS  it  commands?  'A 
husband  inherits  one  half  of  his  wife's  possessions*.  (But  a  wife,  in 
case  her  husband  is  childless  inherits  one-fourth,  if  her  husband  should  have 
children  she  inherits  one-eighth,  and  in  case  he  has  two  wives  each  gets 
one-sixteenth,  and  if  he  has  four  legal  wives  each  wife  gets  one  thirty- 
second).  And  from  these  blessed  verses  it  is  evident  that  a  woman  is  not 
the  equal  of  a  man,  but  that  a  woman  is  always  reckoned  as  the  equal  of  half 
a  man.  In  addition  in  regard  to  the  blood  money  payable  for  the  death  of  a 
man  or  woman,  a  man's  blood  money  is  one  thousand  misquals  of  gold  (about 
3I  pounds)  or  a  hundred  camels,  and  a  woman's  blood  money  is  five  hundred  misquals 
of  gold  or  fifty  camels.  In  regard  to  punishment,  whenever  a  woman 
intentionally  kills  a  man,  they  execute  the  woman  on  account  of  the  man,  but 
whenever  a  man  kills  a  woman  they  cannot  execute  him  unless  the  guardians  of 
the  woman  first  pay  half  of  the  man's  blood  money,  i.e.  five  hundred  misquals, 
to  the  man’s  heirs,  and  then  they  can  execute  him.  And  in  regard  to  fines 
for  the  destruction  of  members  of  the  body,  the  money  for  a  woman  is  half 
that  cf  a  man's,  e„g.  whenever  a  hand  or  an  eye  or  a  foot  of  a  man  is  destroyed 
or  cub  off,  each  erne  is  worth  five  hundred  misquals  fine,  but  the  money  for  the 
members  of  a  woman  is  just  one  half  that  for  a  man.  In  giving  testimony  the 
word  of  two  women  is  accepted  as  that  of  one  man.  It  is  required  that  a  wife 
obey  her  husband  but  a  man  should  do  just  the  opposite  of  what  his  wife  says, 
husbands  should  be  consulted  for  advice,  but  should  never  confer  about  things 
with  their  wives.  It  is  forbidden  to  give  women  rooms  on  the  second  floor 
of  a  house,  and  it  is  commanded  that  they  remain  downstairs,  and  it  is  in  the 
Koran  that  it  is  forbidden  that  women  adorn  themselves  as  they  did  in  the  days 
of  their  ignorance  and  Idolatry,  or  to  go  about  tie  streets  and  alleys  with 
unveiled  faces.  Women  are  not  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  Friday  prayers, 
meetings,  or  the  Holy  War,  according  to  all  the  verses  and  traditions  and  the 
holy  laws  of  Islam  which  is  the  most  perfect  of  religions  and  law  codes.  As 
experience,  feelings,  and  a  good  conscience  all  testify,  the  assembling  and 
the  associating  of  women  with  men  who  are  strangers  and  not  of  near  kin,  is 
strictly  to  be  condemned,  and  is  the  cause  of  such  evil  and  irregularities 
that  if  we  should  go  into  detail  its  deaeritpion  would  be  interminable,  and 
would  be  'a  poem  of  seventy  man's  length1  (455  lbs.).  So  if  those  who  favour 
the  abolition  of  the  veil  have  taken  to  this  idea  because  of  ignorance  of  the 
laws  of  the  Immaculate  Canon,  after  these  examinations  of  ours  they  will 
certainly  drop  the  notion.  And  if  (God  forbid)  it  is  because  of  a 
rejection  of  the  verses  and  laws  and  traditions  of  the  a ideas  family  (On  all 
of  whom  be  the  peace  of  God) ,  we  have  nothing  to  say  to  them.  The  opponents 
of  the  religion  are  many.  'Their  religion  to  them,  ours  to  us'.*  To  which 
assuredly  no  reasonable  person  can  take  exception,  unless  perchance  she  be  a 
lady! 
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Fellowship! 

©f  the  3frfentrs  of  3*su«  * 

Ye  are  my  friends  if  ye  do  the  things  which  I  command  you.— Jesus 
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rURPOSB.  To  form,  a  bond  of  fellowship 
in  thought  and  life  among  those,  within 
and  without  the  Christian  Church ,  who, 
while  differing  in  many  things,  hold  a 
common  friendship  with  Jesus  and  de¬ 
sire  to  explore  the  meaning  of  that 
friendship . 

uAnd  it  came  to  pass  while  they  com¬ 
muned  and  questioned  together ,  that 
Jesus  himself  drew  near  and  went  with 
them.”  Isuke  Si'.lS. 
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Are  All  Religions  the  Same? 


Again  and  again  we  hear  the  statement 
that  ail  religions  ar©  the  same  in  their 
essence.  They  differ  in  the  marginal  things, 
but  at  the  centre  they  teach  the  same 
things  and  are  therefore  equally  good.  This 
statement  is  made  so  much  that  it  has  be¬ 
come  almost  an  atmosphere  and  people 
take  it  for  granted  as  they  take  the  at¬ 
mosphere  for  granted. 

It  is  true  that  some  are  rather  doubtful 
when  they  begin  to  face  the  facts  so  they 
modify  the  statement  by  saying  that  all 
the  great  religions  are  the  same.  They  are 
compelled  at  once  to  exclude  the  lower 
forms  that  are  animistic  and  supersti¬ 
tious. 

One  can  under-stand  the  underlying  feel¬ 
ing  that  gives  birth  to  the  idea  that  all 
religions  are  the  same  and  equally  good. 
Religious  feelings  have  often  created 
blindness  in  adherents  of  the  various  faiths. 
They  refuse  to  see  anything  good  any¬ 
where  except  la  their  own.  The  impact 
of  religion  on  religion  has  caused  asperities, 
dash  and  often  war.  This  statement  that 
all  religions  are  at  bottom  the  same  seems 
to  let  down  the  tension,  wipes  away 
clashes  and  leads  to  cooperation  and 
brotherhood.  Wo  wonder  people  grasp  at 
it  as  a  drowning  man  would  grasp  at  a 
straw. 

Of  course  there  is  another  reason  for  this 
attitude.  To  many  religion  means  noth¬ 
ing  vital  or  worthwhile.  So  they  wave 
their  hands  and  say  that  all  religions  are 
the  same,  meaning  really  that  none  of 
them  ar©  of  any  use. 

These  two  tendencies  account  for  the 
above  attitude.  I  have  left  out  any  state¬ 


ment  from  serious  scholarship  as  being  a 
reason  to  declare  that  all  religions  are  the 
same.  No  serious  scholarship  can  come  to 
that  conclusion.  Of  course  in  certain 
matters,  such  as  the  prohibition  of  lying 
and  stealing  and  adultery  all  religions 
would  teach  more  or  less  the  same.  I  say 
more  or  less,  but  even  here  they  are  not 
the  same  for  what  is  adultery  to  one  is 
perfectly  legitimate  to  another.  Islam 
says  that  on©  may  have  more  than  on© 
wife  while  Christianity  says  that  more  than 
one  is  adultery.  Hinduism  also  teaches 
that  a  man  may  take  another  wife  under 
certain  circumstances.  So  even  in  these 
things  that  are  supposed  to  be  the  regions 
in  which  we  overlap  we  find  divergence. 

When  we  come  to  the  centre  of  the 
various  faiths  and  pick  out  the  things  that 
are  really  at  the  heart  of  them  we  find 
the  divergence  very  great.  I  will  point 
out  out  certain  very  important  divergences, 
drawing  no  conclusions  as  to  which  I 
think  So  be  best. 

Take  the  teachings  of  the  Buddha  and 
of  the  Christ.  I  respect  Buddha  for  the 
beauty  of  his  life  and  for  the  sincerity  with 
which  he  faced  the  problems  of  life.  But 
I  see  that  his  teachings  and  Christ's,  while 
they  overlap  in  their  insistence  on 
kindliness  and  good-will  to  all,  neverthe¬ 
less  differ  very  fundamentally  in  their 
central  ideas.  Take  several. 

Buddha  taught  that  existence  and  evil  are 
one.  He  felt  that  the  root  of  all  this  is 
desire.  He  urged  that  the  root  of  desire 
be  cut.  When  this  root  is  cut  then  one 
does  not  even  desire  life  so  that  he  passes 
out  into  the  state  of  “the  snuffed-out 
candle.”  Nirvana. 

Jesus  taught  that  there  is  evil  in  ex¬ 
istence.  He  said  that  existence  itself  is 
good,  but  that  there  is  evil  in  it  and,  if  you 
cam  get  out  the  evil,  life  will  be  a  beauti¬ 
ful  thing.  *‘I  have  com©  that  ye  might 
have  life  and  that  y©  might  have  it 
more  abundantly.”  The  end  there¬ 
fore  is  not  to  get  rid  of  desire,  but  to  re¬ 
place  the  lower  desire  by  a  higher  desire 
so  that  the  personality  will  b©  finally  af¬ 
firmed.  It  will  be  perfected  as  the  Father 
in  heaven  is  perfect. 

You  may  take  your  choice  of  tfaes©  two 
ways  of  looking  at  life,  but  they  are 
certainly  not  the  same.  One  ends  with  a 
snuffing  out  of  personality  In  Nirvana, 
the  othar  ends  with  affirming  the  per¬ 
sonality  even  unto  perfection.  No  two 
ways  could  be  more  divergent. 

Take  another.  The  highest  thought  of 
God  In  the  Yedanta  is  that  God  is  in  the 
rdrguna  state.  He  is  thus  Brahman,  im¬ 
personal  and  unrelated,  without  bonds 


and  without  relationships,  and  actionless 
and  passionless.  This  is  the  highest  con¬ 
ception  of  Brahman  according  to  Shankara. 
Of  course  the  highest  man  must  be  like 
Brahman  for  he  merges  himself  into  it. 
He  too  must  become  actionless  and  ^un¬ 
related.  It  is  better  to  do  nothing  good  or 
bad,  for  if  you  do  good  you  have  to  come 
back  and  get  the  fruit  of  that  goodness, 
and  the  sam©  with  evil.  The  highest  man 
hence  is  the  non-serving  man,  for  h©  is 
becoming  like  Brahman  so  as  to  merge 
himself  into  it. 

Now  the  highest  conception  of  God  in 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  is  that  of  God  as 
Father  who  is  definitely  related  to  the 
world  of  human  beings.  Since  he  is  love, 
He  cannot  stay  apart  so  he  gives  himself 
in  eternal  self-giving.  He  is  the  serving 
one.  Since  he  serves  in  a  world  of  this 
kind  where  sin  and  evil  are  to  be  found  the 
cross  is  the  price  of  being  related  in  love 
to  human  beings  In  thus  losing  himself 
he  finds  himself.  Since  we  are  to  be  like 
him  we  are  also  to  be  the  serving.  We 
become  more  attached  in  love  to  others 
and  their  needs  because  we  are  striving  to 
be  like  our  Father.  The  greatest  of  all 
becomes  the  servant  of  all. 

No  two  ends  of  being  could  be  more 
divergent  than  these  two.  One  feels  that 
the  goal  is  to  become  detached,  to  become 
actionless  and  to  lose  one’s  personality  in¬ 
to  the  Impersonal  Brahman  who  is  also 
actionless  and  detached.  The  other  feels 
that  the  goal  is  to  become  like  the  Father 
who  is  the  servant  of  all  and  therefore  the 
greatest  of  alb  That  service  will  cost, 
both  in  God  and  man,  a  cross.  But  that 
cross  is  the  place  of  the  deepest  joy. 

Again,  on©  feels  that  this  whole  world 
order  is  a  vast  Maya,  or  illusion.  Get  out 
of  it.  The  other  feels  that  the  world  order 
is  to  be  the  scene  of  the  Kindgom  of  God 
on  earth.  Transform  it. 

The  basis  thoughts  of  the  Vedanta  and 
the  Gospel  are  utterly  divergent.  They 
cannot  be  brought  together  and  made  one 
without  transforming  one  or  both  out  of 
recognition*  The  effect  of  the  application 
of  these  two  ideas  to  life  would  be  utterly 
different.  The  civilisations  produced  would 
vary  and  vary  vitally. 

Take  again  the  central  ideas  that  lie  in 
Islam  and  the  Gospel.  The  central  idea  in 
Islam  is  the  al mightiness  of  the  one  God. 
Power  is  the  central  emphasis.  The  central 
emphasis  In  the  Gospel  is  Love  of  the  one 
God.  Its  central  emphasis  is  not  the 
power  of  arbitrary  might,  but  the  might 
of  self-giving  Love. 

Islam  feels  that  it  would  be  degrading 
for  the  Coming  one  to  suffer  on  the  cross. 
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Bence  they  have  provided  in  their  thought 
that  Christ  should  be  taken  down  from  the 
cross  and  saved  from  it.  On  the  contrary 
the  very  heart  of  the  Gospel  is  the  suffering 
of  the  Coming  One  on  the  cross.  We  feel 
that  it  is  the  very  uncovering  ! of  the  heart 
of  Qod.  He  rules  from  a  Cross.  It  is  His 
Throne.  His  might  is  the  might  of  Self- 
giving. 

If  these  two  ideas  are  incorporated  into 
life  it  would  mean  that  one  believed  that 
God’s  will  is  to  prevail  even  if  It  mean  war. 
The  other  would  mean  that  God’s  will  does 
prevail  when  we  take  the  attitude  of  love, 
even  though  that  love  be  upon  its  cross, 
for  in  that  cross  it  conquers.  One  over¬ 
comes  evil  by  might,  the  other  overcomes 
evil  with  good,  hate  by  love  and  the  world 
by  a  cross. 

But  why  investigate  further?  The  more 
we  go  into  this  matter  the  more  we  see 
religions  differing  and  differing  in  the 
very  vital  things.  What  then  should  be 
our  attitude?  Hate  another  because  he 
differs  from  us?  Far  from  it.  Rather  we 
should  love  him  and  try  to  think  through 
our  problems  with  him.  All  of  these  ways 
will  have  to  be  put  under  life  to  see  what 
life  says  about  them.  In  the  end  life  will 
render  up  its  verdict  as  to  which  outlook 
on  life  fits  the  facts.  The  one  that  fits  the 
facts  will  survive  and  hold  the  hearts  of 
men.  It  has  been  so  with  any  scientific 
discovery  and  it  will  be  so  in  this  matter 
of  religion.  As  Rufus  Jones  says:  “His¬ 
tory  gives  as  plain  evidence  of  a  continual 
sifting  and  testing  of  ideals  as  biology  does 
of  the  sifting  and  testing  of  species.  There 
are  dead  and  effete  ideals  as  there  are  ex¬ 
tinct  trilobites  and  five-toed  horses.  The 
universe  is  just  as  busy  weeding  out  unfit 
ideals  as  ever  it  has  been  locking  up  out¬ 
worn  types  of  life  in  the  buried  strata  of 
the  ‘scarped5  cliff.” 

Those  who  think  that  all  religions  are 
the  same  are  living  in  that  “dark  night” 
of  which  Hegel  speaks  “  where  all  cows  are 
black.’’  When  the  sun  is  shining  we  know 
that  they  are  not  all  of  one  colour. 

The  authors  of  the  Lindsay  Commission 
report  say  that  to  say  that  “all  religions 
are  all  true  is  the  half-way  house  to  saying 
that  they  are  false.” 

Nothing  will  stop  religious  progress  quick¬ 
er  than  this  attitude.  For  the  moment  a 
man  takes  it  he  ceases  to  think  and  discri¬ 
minate.  And  when  he  does  then  all  relig¬ 
ious  progress  is  over. 

We  do  not  reach  universality  in  science 
by  waving  the  hand  and  saying  that  all 
hypotheses  are  true.  We  test  them  and 
take  the  one  that  fits  the  facts.  One  does 
net  progress  in  astronomy  by  saying  that 
the  Ptolemaic  and  the  Copernican  systems 
are  equally  good.  It  would  have  paralyzed 
everything  if  this  attitude  had  been 
taken. 

We  must  take  the  difficult  and  slow  way 
of  testing  whether  after  widespread  ex¬ 
perimentation  the  universe  backs  the  ideas 
we  hold.  When  we  arrive  at  the  place 
where  we  are  sure  it  does  then  we  are  on 
solid  ground. 


Jesus,  the  Cleanser 
We  saw  in  last  month’s  Fellowship  how 
Jesus  cleansed  heaven,  the  material  uni¬ 
verse,  religion,  miracles  and  asceticism. 
We  now  proceed  to  look  at  other  things  He 
cleansed. 


1.  He  cleansed  the  home.  In  contrast 
to  the  Jewish  custom  and  law  Be  cleansed 
the  home  from  polygamy.  Polygamy  had 
left  a  blight  upon  the  home  and  was  funda¬ 
mentally  opposed  to  the  equality  of  every 
human  personality,  including  woman.  This 
unmarried  man  defended  the  home  and 
based  it  on  the  life-long  partnership  of  one 
man  and  on©  woman  until  death  parted 
them.  If  humanity  gets  to  monogamy— and 
it  will  for  it  is  the  highest  form  of  sex 
relationship — then  it  will  owe  it  to  this  Man 
who  turned  the  switch  from  almost  uni¬ 
versal  polygamy  to  monogamy. 

2.  He  cleansed  prayer.  Prayer  has  often 
been  looked  on  as  a  means  of  getting  things 
out  of  an  unwilling  God.  Jesus  showed 
prayer  to  be  communion  of  soul  with  Soul. 
Out  of  that  communion  cams  strength  and 
power  to  face  life  and  face  it  adequately.  It 
was  not  merely  asking  for  things  but  ask¬ 
ing  for  Himself  and  His  Kingdom  and  all 
these  things  would  be  added  unto  one.  In 
the  Lord’s  prayer  Hs  sounded  the  note  of 
th®  Brotherhood  of  Man  and  the  Father¬ 
hood  of  God  in  th®  very  first  two  words: 
“Our  Father.”  Prayer  introduced  us  there¬ 
fore  to  communion  with  God  and  that  led 
us  to  communion  with  man  and  his 
needs. 

3.  He  cleansed  idol  worship.  I  say  Oe 
cleansed  it.  Be  did  not  absolutely  abolish 
it.  Ha  put  something  in  its  place  that 
made  idols  unnecessary.  That  something 
was  Himself.  He  is  “the  express  image  of 
God.”  When  we  see  Him  we  know  what 
God  is  like.  He  is  Christ-like.  We  now 
need  no  images  for  we  have  an  Image 
that  does  not  misrepresent,  but  represents 
God.  All  physical  images  must  of  necessity 
misrepresent  the  Father  God.  His  image 
can  only  be  seen  in  a  Life.  That  perfect 
Life  perfectly  expressed  the  Divine. 

4.  He  cleansed  love.  Love  was  so  identi¬ 
fied  with  physical  sex  that  when  the  Chris¬ 
tian  conception  was  to  be  expressed  they  had 
to  find  a  new  word.  This  new  meaning  of 
love  which  we  had  seen  in  Jesus  needed  a 
new  word  to  express  it.  So  they  found  it. 
Into  that  new  word  was  poured  all  the 
wealth  of  purity  and  love  that  Jesus  had 
shown  in  His  relationships  with  men  and 
women.  Love  was  now  a  passion  that  desired 
to  do  good  to  the  on®  loved. 

5.  He  cleansed  sacrifice.  Hitherto  sacri¬ 
fice  had  been  a  meticulous  offering  of  sacri¬ 
fices  to  God  to  please  and  appease  Him. 
Often  the  sacrifices  were  that  of  animals. 
The  blood  appeased  God.  Jesus  did  away 
with  these  bloody  altars.  Instead  of  sacri¬ 
ficing  animals  to  th©  Divine  He  showed  the 
Divine  Self-sacrifice.  He  Himself  became  the 
sacrifice.  His  cross  was  the  altar  upon 
■which  He  offered  Himself.  He  thereby 
saved  the  lives  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
animals  which  would  have  been  uselessly 
offered  to  God. 

6.  He  cleansed  society.  Hitherto  society 
was  looked  on  by  many  as  a  dog  and  a  bar 
to  spiritual  advancement.  The  most  spirit¬ 
ual  among  men  deserted  the  company  of 
man  and  tried  to  work  out  their  destiny 
and  salvation  apart  from  human  society. 
Salvation  came  through  deserting  men, 
Jesus  showed  how  society  was  to  b©  the 
instrument  of  the  final  social  and  spiritual 
order,  namely  the  Kingdom  of  God  on 
earth.  Men  were  to  be  saved  not  apart  from 
society,  but  through  a  new  cleansed  society 
that  would  be  the  Instrument  of  th©  Divine 
will.  This  attitude  threw  the  whole  force 


of  religion  into  the  making  of  a  new  world 
instead  of  deserting  human  relations. 

7.  He  cleansed  life.  Men  have  been  pes¬ 
simistic  about  life.  They  have  felt  that  it 
was  really  not  worthwhile.  It  has  no  mean¬ 
ing  or  purpose.  Jesus  has  given  us  a  cosmic 
optimism.  We  now  believe  in  life. 

He  cleansed  everything  He  touched  and 
He  touched  everything. 

The  Sat  Tal  Ashram  in  1932 

The  Ashram  has  so  thoroughly  establish¬ 
ed  itself  that  it  need  not  be  announced 
from  year  to  year  that  it  will  continue. 
Some  of  us  do  not  know  how  we  could  do 
without  it,  for  it  has  become  a  part  of  our 
very  life.  It  will  be  held  from  April  15  to 
June  30th.  It  is  held  for  a  part  time-  Ashram 
so  as  to  provide  for  those  who  are  in  active 
work  during  the  year  a  place  where  they 
can  develop  another  side  of  their  spiritual 
life.  They  have  been  emphasising  the 
Karma  side  while  in  Sat  Tal  they  will  bring 
up  the  gyana  and  the  bhakti  sides.  If  these 
are  brought  up  there  will  be  great  depth 
and  meaning  in  the  karma  side. 

This  year  we  will  study  in  the  group  the 
subject  “The  Kingdom  of  God.”  Papers 
will  be  presented  by  leading  men  and  women 
on  various  phases  of  the  subject  which  we 
will  go  over  as  a  group  and  they  will  be  re¬ 
written  in  the  light  of  the  discussions  and 
then  published  as  an  Ashram  volume.  Th© 
1931  volume  is  now  in  the  press  and  will  be 
issued  in  February.  It  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Association  Press,  5  Russell  Street,  Cal¬ 
cutta. 

There  are  two  ways  to  get  the  benefit  of 
the  Sat  Tal  Ashram.  One  is  to  live  in  the 
Ashram  itself  where  we  live  in  Indian  style 
and  eat  Indian  food.  For  a  few  who  cannot 
stand  th©  Indian  food  there  are  provided 
European  dishes.  On  th®  estate  there  are 
beside  tbs  large  bungalow  in  which  the 
Ashram  is  held  fourteen  bungalows  which 
belong  to  the  Sat  Tal  Estate.  These  out¬ 
side  bungalows  and  cottages  ar®  rented  and 
the  occupants  can  live  as  they  like,  provid¬ 
ing  their  own  food  arrangements,  etc.  These 
bungalows,  which  are  furnished  with  neces¬ 
sary  furniture  are  scattered  throughout  the 
estate  on  beautiful  sites.  A  bungalow  large 
enough  for  one  family  can  be  rented  for 
about  Rs.  85  per  month.  Application  for 
the  renting  of  these  bungalows  can  be  made 
to  Rev.  T.  C.  Badley,  4  Battery  Lane,  Delhi, 
Those  who  live  in  these  cottages  can'  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  Ashram  during  the  day 
For  those  who  do  not  desire  to  set  up  a 
separate  food  arrangement,  though  living  in 
the  outside  bungalows,  there  will  be  provid¬ 
ed  a  general  messing  arrangement  for 
ladles. 

Those  who  live  in  the  Ashram  itself  pay 
for  the  actual  cost  of  the  food  which  is 
about  a  rupee  par  day. 

Sat  Tal  is  a  lovely  spot,  4500  feet  high 
with  a  lake  of  its  own  and  bordering  on 
two  government  lakes.  It  has  a  post  office 
and  church  of  its  own.  It  is  an  ideal  place 
to  spend  a  vacation  apart  from  the  question 
of  an  Ashram.  The  combination  of'the  two 
makes  it  most  inviting.  If  one  should 
search  the  Himalayas  through  he  could  not 
find  a  more  fitting  place  for  an  Ashram, 
for  while  it  is  secluded  it  is  very  near  the 
rail-head,  Kathgodam,  12  miles  away. 

Enquiries  about  staying  in  the  Ashram 
should  he  made  from  the  Editor  at 
Sitapur,  U.  P.  We  have  a  central  group 
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who  make  up  the  soul  of  the  Ashram  but 
around  that  group  we  have  visitors,  Chris¬ 
tian  and  Non-Christian,  who  stay  with  us 
for  shorter  or  longer  periods  as  they  like. 

Our  Prayer  for  the  Month 

O  God  our  Father  we  come  to  Thee  as 
•w©  begin  this  New  Year.  Very  dark  clouds 
hang  upon  the  horizon  as  we  enter  it.  We 
•do  not  know  what  this  year  will  bring  forth. 
The  signs  are  not  very  promising.  We 
•seem  to  be  drifting  toward  another  clash 
in  India.  Put  thy  hand  upon  those  who 
<;ould  turn  things  into  better  things  and 
help  them  to  do  It.  Save  us  from  taking 
any  attitudes  or  doing  anything  that  will 
lay  a  heavier  burden  on  the  poor.  And  give 
us  peace  in  India— a  just  and  righteous 
peace. 

The  signs  ahead  are  not  promising  but 
amid  the  change  of  things  Thou  abidest. 
Thou  art  our  stay  and  strength.  And  we 
know  that  Jesus  interprets  Thee  truly— and 
we  are  sure  He  does — then  beyond  the  pain 
and  trouble  of  this  hour  lies  victory.  Thou 
-shalt  speak  the  last  word  and  that  word 
will  heal  us.  Through  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

Conversion  and  the  Life  of  India 
II. 

Jay  Holmes  Smith. 

At  the  very  heart  of  India’s  life  there  is 
a  deadly  division.  The  impulse  of  life  urges 
her  to  throw  herself  heart  and  soul  into 
the  task  of  bringing  into  being  the  new 
India.  Her  prevailing  religious  philosophy 
urges  her  to  renounce  this  world  of  maya 
and  be  merged  into  oneness  with  the 
Absolut©  Being.  We  have  seen  that  it  is 
the  genius  of  conversion  to  the  Christlike 
<3od  to  eliminate  such  divisions,  and  with 
this  in  mind  we  shall  briefly  examine  the 
fundamental  assumptions  of  the  most  in¬ 
fluential  religious  philosophy  of  India  in 
relation  to  Christian  conversion. 

“Beware  of  your  premises,”  is  a  primary  rule 
of  correct  thinking.  One  may  give  away  his 
case  at  the  outset  by  assuming  too  much. 
This  danger  is  especially  great  in  the  matter 
of  one’s  religious  philosophy,  for  this  deter- 
mines  one’s  total  outlook  upon,  and  attitude 
toward  life  and  one’s  final  destiny.  Every 
historical  religion  has  inherited  a  certain 
number  of  fundamental  assumptions,  dog¬ 
mas,  beliefs  taken  for  granted  at  the  outset. 
Various  ancient  philosophies  have  followed 
the  same  a  prim  or  deductive  method, 
starting  with  general  assumptions  and 
reasoning  from  them  as  a  basis  to  the  parti, 
cular  facts. 

But  this  has  come  to  b©  regarded  by  most 
of  the  world’s  leading  thinkers  as  a  barren 
and  discredited  method  of  seeking  truth. 
Among  most  enlightened  men  today  that 
■old  authoritarianism  which  would  twist 
facts  to  make  them  fit  preconceived  theories 
has  given  way  to  that  fairness  of  mind 
which  would  bring  theories  into  harmony 
with  facts.  The  Dark  ages  in  Europe  com¬ 
prised  the  time  when  the  dead  hand  of  the 
glorious  past  lay  heavily  upon  the  minds  of 
men.  The  deductive,  a  priori  method  of 
Aristotle  had  been  given  the  seat  o!  author¬ 
ity.  Thinkers  were  chained  to  the  first 
principles  propounded  by  the  great  ancient 
philosopher,  whose  word  was  law,  and  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  barrenness  of  this 
.period  was  dispelled  only  when  Francis 
Bacon  bade  men  begin  with  the  facts  of 


life  and  think  for  themselves.  How  has  it 
been  with  Indian  philosophy? 

With  the  exception  of  the  Carvaka  mate¬ 
rialists,  all  of  the  great  systems  of  Indian 
philosophy  take  for  granted  certain  funda¬ 
mental  beliefs.  Nowhere  do  we  find  these 
dogmas  critically  examined.  They  were  so 
completely  a  part  of  the  intellectual  climate 
of  ancient  India  that  they  were  apparently 
without  question  accepted  as  true.  They 
hardened  into  orthodoxy  in  the  six  astika 
systems.  The  question  now  facing  think¬ 
ing  India  is  this:  Shall  we  forever  submit 
to  these  dogmas  whose  origin  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing,  or  shall  we,  in  keeping 
with  the  growing  revolt  from  the  dead  hand 
of  the  past,  critically  examine  these  as¬ 
sumptions  for  ourselves? 

Most  deeply  rooted  of  these  assumptions 
is  the  “theory  of  Karma  and  rebirth,”  not 
two  theories  but  one.  I  have  used  the  ex. 
pression  of  Professor  Surendranath  Das- 
gupta.  He  says,  “All  the  Indian  systems 
agree  in  believing  that  whatever  action  is 
don©  by  an  individual  leaves  behind  it  soma 
sort  of  potency  which  has  the  power  to 
ordain  for  him  joy  or  sorrow  in  the  future 
according  as  it  is  good  or  bad.  When  the 
fruits  of  the  actions  are  such  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  enjoyed  in  the  present  life  or  in  a 
human  life,  the  individual  has  to  take 
another  birth  as  a  man  or  any  other  being 
in  order  to  suffer  them.”  (“History  of 
Indian  Philosophy’”  p.  71). 

We  gladly  own  that  in  the  best  concep. 
tions  of  the  karma  doctrine  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  high  moral  quality.  There  is  no  dis¬ 
position  to  concoct  easy  and  artificial  ways 
of  escape  from  the  consequences  of  one’s 
deeds.  In  fact,  we  would  go  farther  and 
say  that  compared  with  thecruder  substitu¬ 
tionary  theory  of  the  Atonement  held  by 
some  Christians  even  today  the  Karma 
theory  makes  it  seem  immoral  by  contrast. 
That  form  of  the  theory  of  Christ’s  Atone¬ 
ment,  now  generally  abandoned,  which 
regarded  His  sacrificial  death  merely  as  a 
cleverly  conceived  scheme  to  outwit  the 
Devil  so  that  man  would  not  have  to  receive 
punishment  for  his  sins,  erred  on  the  side 
of  laxity  and  artificiality.  We  believe,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  Karma  theory  errs 
on  the  side  of  extrema  rigor  and  deter¬ 
minism.  And  we  hold  that  the  final  test  of 
any  moral  system  is  what  is  does  for  per¬ 
sonality,  for  persons.  Does  it  tend  to  devel¬ 
op  the  highest  type  of  life  in  the  persons 
whom  it  seeks  to  control?— that  is  the  acid 
test. 

It  is  not  so  much  in  the  formal  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Karma  theory  itself  that  objec¬ 
tion  is  to  be  found,  but  in  other  considera¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  above-mentioned  test. 
First  of  all  is  the  fatal  linking  of  it  with 
its  corollary,  the  theory  of  transmigration. 
Dr.  Appasamy  says,  ‘‘The  fear  of  future 
births  haunts  every  devout  Hindu  like  a 
dism&L  ghost.  The  weariness  of  the  cycle 
of  births  oppresses  his  mind  heavily.”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Maurice  Bloomfield,  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  appreciative  Yedantie 
scholars,  writes,  “....Pessimism,  at  first 
negative,  in  the  end  positive  and  profound, 
becomes  the  ruling  theory  of  Hindu  life. 
With  all  the  attractions,  fascinations,  and 
beauties  of  life,  life  is  felt  to  be  a  fetter,  or 
a  knot  which  ties  the  heart  to  the  world  o! 
sense;  and  release  (moksha)  from  the  ever¬ 
lasting  round  of  lives  (samsara)  is  the 
Hindu  salvation.  ....All  the  principal 
Hindu  systems  of  religion  and  philosophy 


start  out  with  the  assurance  that  the  world 
is  full  of  suffering,  and  that  it  is  their  par¬ 
ticular  business  to  account  for  it  and  to 
remove  it.”  (“The  Religion  of  the  Veda  ” 
p.  263f). 

Professor  Dasgupta  quotes  Sankara,  fore¬ 
most  commentator  on  the  Vedanta,  as  say¬ 
ing,  “he  adores  by  falling  at  the  feet  of 
that  great  guru,  the  adored  of  his  adored, 
who  on  finding  all  the  people  sinking  in  the 
ocean  made  dreadful  by  the  crocodiles  of  rebirth , 
out  of  kindness  for  all  people,  by  churning 
the  great  ocean  of  the  Veda  by  his  great 
churning  rod  of  wisdom  recovered  what 
lay  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  Veda,  and  is 
hardly  attainable  even  by  the  immortal  Gods . 
(Italics  mine)  (Op.  eifc.  p.  422.)  Not  only 
are  all  the  people  in  this  dreadful  state, 
but  we  have  here  an  ultra-aristocratic  spirit¬ 
ual  world,  “hardly  attainable  even  by 
the  immortal  gods.”  Gandhljl  is  “mahat¬ 
ma,”  but  even  he  says,  that  no  miracles  are 
to  be  expected,  and  that  it  may  take  ages 
for  him  to  realise  God.  In  his  autobiogra¬ 
phy  he  says,  “It  is  an  unbroken  torture 
to  me  that  I  am  still  so  far  from  him.” 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  people,  espe¬ 
cially  those  who  are  regarded  as  in  “infe¬ 
rior”  stations  of  life,  are  haunted  by  the 
thought  that  from  birthlthey  are  handicapp¬ 
ed  in  the  present  life  by  a  great  quantity 
of  the  seeds  of  bad  karma  which  must  be 
reaped  in  this  life.  One  who  is  thus  situ¬ 
ated,  is  to  expect  no  more  sympathy  from 
the  impersonal  Brahman,  even  though  he 
desires  to  live  a  higher  type  of  life,  than 
a  youth,  who  is  eager  to  live,  may  expect 
from  a  malignant  cancer  which  is  eating 
his  very  life  away. 

All  of  this  is  not  to  say  that  all  Indians 
are  depressed  through  feeling  bound  upon 
the  wheel  of  existence.  “The  wild,  living 
heart  of  man  prevails  against  many  hostile 
forces,  but  the  passion  for  freedom  is  a  pas¬ 
sion  which  Hinduism  leaves  to  the  end  im¬ 
potent  of  attainment.  Mr.  M.  G.  Ranade, 
who  was,  of  course,  a  theist  and  a  heretic, 
was  fond  of  quoting  the  words  of  an  Upani- 
shad,  ‘If  there  were  no  spirit  of  joy  in  the 
universe,  who  could  live  and  breathe  in 
this  world  of  life?’  Who  can  maintain 
that  there  is  any  vital  and  vitalising  spirit 
of  joy  behind  the  veil  of  maya  that  en¬ 
shrouds  the  Hindu  universe?  Such  a  spirit 
of  joy  breaks  forth  at  times  uncontrolably 
and  is  represented  by  Krishna  muralidhar- 
aha,  the  young  man  with  his  flute,  but  that 
is  possible  because  not  even  Pelion  upon 
Ossa  can  wholly  overwhelm  the  human 
heart.”  (Nicoi  Macnicol  in  “Jerusalem 
Heating  I.  M.  0.  ”  p.  4lf.) 

But  in  Christian  conversion  there  is  borne 
in  upon  the  convert  the  liberating  convic¬ 
tion  that  he  has  arrived,  not  at  the  ulti 
mate  stage,  but  the  ultimate  state;  that  he 
is  no  wondering,  bewildered  soul,  but  a 
jiwan  mukta,  a  son  of  the  living  God.  “All 
may  be  maya  until  one  has  found  the  cen¬ 
tral  reality;  after  that,  reality,  meaning, 
value  radiate  to  the  last  electron  and  the 
remotest  star,  but  above  all  and  in  a  far 
higher  degree,  to  the  least  of  these,  my 
brethren.”  in  contrast  with  the  pessimism 
inherent  in  the  doctrine  of  samsara  is  the 
dynamic  joy  which  is  an  outstanding  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  new  life  of  the  soul  twice- 
born  in  Christ. 

In  our  next  instalment  we  shall  pursue 
farther  our  study  of  the  bearing  of  Christ¬ 
ian  conversion  upon  the  fundamental  as¬ 
sumptions  of  Indian  religious  philosophy. 
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The  Confessions  of  a  Missionary 

I  have  come  to  India  to  serve  the  Indian 
people.  But  I  feel  that  I  have  not  quite 
arrived.  I  have  become  entangled  in  an 
intermediate  place  between  my  homeland 
and  the  Indian  people.  That  intermediate 
place  is  the  European  group  which  has  been 
imported  into  India.  It  has  its  separate 
codes  of  action,  ways  of  living,  temper  of 
life,  outlook  and  spirit.  It  is  really  a  caste. 
The  missionaries  have  more  or  less  joined 
it  as  a  sub-caste.  I  say  “more  or  less”  for 
there  are  exceptions  of  course. 

While  they  live  for  and  serve  the  Indian 
people  the  roots  of  their  life  in  general  are 
in  that  European  group.  The  European 
caste  will  allow  him  to  go  to  the  Indian 
people  to  serve  them  provided  he  keeps  his 
roots  with  them.  B®  is  to  coma  back  each 
evening  as  a  mill-owner  would  come  back 
from  the  slum  area  of  his  mill  to  his  sub¬ 
urban  home.  But  should  he  put  on  Indian 
clothes  as  an  outward  sign  of  his  identifiea- 
tion  with  the  Indian  people,  should  he 
throw  in  his  lot  with  them  in  sympathy 
with  their  national  aspirations,  should  he 
become  their  defender  instead  of  their 
critic-— then  the  eyebrows  would  be  lifted  as 
he  was  discussed  in  the  missionary  circles 
and  in  the  station  club.  The -cast©  would 
decide:  he  would  be  outcasted.  Words 
like  “disloyal'’  and  “crank55  would  be  used 
about  him.  He  would  be  “watched.15 

1  see  all  this  quite  dearly.  I  know  where 
I  belong.  I  belong  with  the  Indian  people. 
But  I  haven’t  the  moral  courage  to  take  the 
step.  So  I  alternate  between  the  two.  I 
am  neither  her©  nor  there.  Simple  khaddar 
would  far  better  express  my  spirit  as  a 
Christian  than  tbs  dog  collar.  I  feel  that 
the  dog  collar  is  the  halter  of  the  West  still 
around  my  neck.  For  that  matter  even 
th©  ordinary  collar  seems  that  way.  These 
are  only  symbols  of  course.  But  symbols 
do  count  when  they  express  inner  facts. 

I  do  not  deny  that  I  am  doing  what  is 
considered  good  work  for  India.  I  am.  But 
I  fael  this  further  step  calling  me.  And  I 
haven't  the  moral  courage  to  take  it.  At 
least  not  yet.  Perhaps  I  shall  have  the 
moral  courage  later.  And  yet  I  have  she 
feeling  that  it  will  then  be  too  late.  If 
India  gets  self-government  it  will  be  more 
popular  to  b®  Indian.  If  then  1  throw  my¬ 
self  out  on  the  side  of  the  Indian  it  will 
seem  as  though  I  am  brave  after  the  battle. 

Now  India  is  at  a  discount.  I  should  be 
with  her,  not  when  she  is  triumphant,  but 
when  she  is  not.  Asa  Christian  I  feel  that 
my  place  is  with  the  dispossessed.  At  least 
that  is  how  I  feel  the  Master  would  choose. 

If  he  were  in  India  in  the  flesh  I  feel  sura 
that  while  Be  would  not  refuse  Bis  fellow¬ 
ship  with  the  European  He  would  be  espe¬ 
cially  with  the  Indian.  That  was  the  way 
it  was  before  when  H©  was  here.  He  ate 
and  associated  now  and  then  with  the 
Pharisees  but  H®  lived  with  the  common 
people.  It  is  the  other  way  round  with  me. 
X  eat  and  drink  and  associate  now  and  then 
with  the  Indian,  but  I  really  live  on  the 
other  side. 

Perhaps  I  am  not  alone.  If.  may  be  that 
there  are  many  like  me.  The  editor  of  the 
Fellowship  puts  out  this  paps?  as  a  fellow¬ 
ship.  I  would  share  my  perplexity  *>  with 
you  and  bav©  you  fellowship  with  my  per¬ 
plexity.  I  do  not  sign  my  name.  The  old 
fear?  Perhaps.  Bat  if  I  sign  my  name  it 
•will  become  a  matter  of  personalities  and  I 


would  like  the  discussion  to  remain  one  of 
principles. 

I  have  written  about  the  missionaries  and 
yet  i  feel  that  there  are  many  among  the 
European  officials  and  business  men  who 
feel  very  much  as  I  do.  This  Is  true  per¬ 
haps  of  some  of  the  younger  group.  The 
younger  group  of  Europeans  in  Bombay  is 
an  instance  of  what  I  mean.  They  feel 
that  the  old  attitudes  of  aloofness  and  su¬ 
periority  complexes  ar©  leading  to  dead 
ends.  And  those  who  ar©  Christians  know 
that  these  attitudes  are  not  Christian.  They 
are  troubled  as  I  am  troubled.  Perhaps  if 
we  pool  our  experiences  and  our  courage  w© 
will  see  a  way  ©ut. 

Psuplb xbsd. 


Gandhiji  and  Conversion 
(We  give  below  a  very  fioe  statement  by 
a  Hindu  on  a  very  vexed  question.  We 
deeply  appreciate  the  tone  and  spirit  of 
this  letter.  Ed.) 

Th®  growing  appreciation  of  the  person¬ 
ality  of  Gandhiji  by  Christians  has  suffered 
a  temporary  set-back  as  th©  result  of  th© 
ooinlons  recently  expressed  by  him  to  a 
press  interviewer  on  the  place  of  foreign 
missionaries  and  conversion  in  independent 
India.  Though  the  first  impression  created 
by  that  interview  has  been  to  some  extent 
modified  by  Gandhiji's  own  version  of  it 
announced  sometime  afterwards  yet  th© 
fear  has  not  been  altogether  banished  that 
Gandhiji  meant  to  imply  that  freedom  for 
th©  promulgation  of  vital  massages,  and 
th©  liberty  of  men  to  change  thsir  professed 
faith  may  be  subjected  to  restrictions  in  a 
free  India.  It  is  surprising  that  such  a 
fear  should  at  all  have  been  entertained 
about  th©  attitude  of  one  whose  life  is  a 
unique  expression  of  Christian  values  in 
human  history  and  who  is  perhaps  on©  of 
the  great  missionaries  that  Jesus  has  had  in 
India  for  many  centuries.  Gandhiji  has 
many  a  time  openly  acknowledged  his  in¬ 
debtedness  to  th©  New  Testament.  Be 
has  seldom  missed  an  opportunity  of  stating 
his  inmost  convictions  and  thoughts  in  the 
language  of  the  gospels.  He  is  never  tired 
of  explaining  his  activities,  and  his  solution 
of  political  and  social  difficulties,  as  an 
attempt  to  apply  th®  teachings  of  Jesus 
to  human  relationships.  Few  others  have 
carried  the  message  of  the  gospels  into 
spheres  of  action  from  which  that  message 
has  been  long  excluded  by  convention. 
His  personality  is  a  veritable  rock  of  Chris¬ 
tian  virtues.  His  speeches  ar©  sermons. 
His  life  is  an  incarnation  of  th©  Christian 
spirit.  More  than  many  others  he  has 
helped  to  present  Christ  to  India  as  he 
needs  to  be  presented. 

Therefor©  it  requires  exceptionally  strong 
evidence  to  persuade  us  to  believe  that 
Gandhiji  does  not  recognise  the  sanctity 
of  the  parting  injunction  laid  by  Jesus  upon 
his  followers  to  go  forth  among  the  nations 
and  preach  the  Gospel  in  His  name.  Can 
Gandhiji  be  oblivious  to  the  grandeur  of 
the  loyalty  that  for  centuries  has  inspired 
some  of  his  followers  to  forsake  home  and 
friends  in  order  to  preach  the  Gospel  in 
foreign  lands  and  to  do  deeds  of  heroism 
that  ar©  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  ad¬ 
venture.  Is  it  believable  that  he  who 
described  his  own  actions  at  a  supreme 
crisis  in  India’s  history  as  an  attempt  to 
apply  th©  principle  of  th©  sermon  on  the 
Mount,  desires  to  fetter  th©  right  to  pro¬ 
pagate  the  lessons  of  that  sermon  and  th© 
message  of  the  Great  Master  that  delivered 
it.  or  the  liberty  of  others  to  construct  th©ir 
life  in  the  light  of  their  understanding  of 
that  message.  Does  it  stand  to  reason  to 
say  that  Gandhiji  does  not  realise  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  impact  of  Christian  life 
and  values  in  the  cultural  evolution  of  the 
country  in  this  period  of  Indian  renaissance? 
How  can  we  accept  the  view  that  he  whose 
whole  life  is  dedicated  to  th®  fulfilment  of 
the  famous  words  o!  Jesus  “Inasmuch  as 
ya  have  don®  these  things  to  the  least  ©f 
these  my  brethren  ys  have  dons  th©m  unto 
me/9  Is  opposed  to  the  humanitarian  efforts 
of  th©  foreign  missions  in  this  country? 
Gandhiji  cannot  without  disowning  and 
fundamentally  contradicting  himself  oppose 
either  th©  freedom  of  religious  propaganda, 
or  the  corresponding  freedom  of  openly 
changing  one's  religious  beliefs,  or  th©  free 


rendering  of  service  in  the  various  forms; 
that  modern  social  conditions  demand. 

What  Gandhiji  does  object  to  is  the  use 
of  humanitarian  work  for  the  purpose  of 
proselyttsm.  That  is  an  objection  that 
cannot  be  complained  against.  Such  use 
does  not  appear  to  be  sanctioned  in  the 
Gospels.  The  question  whether  such  use  is 
made  in  specific  cases  is  often  a  delicate  and 
difficult  problem.  On®  that  will  be  the- 
uneven  distribution  of  emphasis  between 
social  service  and  religious  propaganda. 

If  social  work  is  done  as  a  spontaneous  ex¬ 
pression  of  Christian  life  the  fact  that 
those  who  take  part  in  th©  work  also 
proclaim  to  their  friends  of  the  glory  of 
th@ir  Master  does  not  take  away  from  the 
genulaeness  of  th®  work.  On-  the  other  hand, 
if  private  and  public  services  are  rendered 
as  a  pretext  for  making  nominal  converts 
and  for  labelling  people  with  a  particular 
denomination,  it  is  a  procedure  which  no 
one  can  approve.  It  must  b©  said  to  the 
greatness  and  candour  of  Christian  mis¬ 
sionaries  that  few  of  them  advocate  such 
practice.  If  again  any  person  as  a  result 
of  his  own  inner  promptings  induced  it 
may  bs  by  his  environment  and  association, 
thinks  that  he  will  find  th®  atmosphere  of 
a  Christian  organization  conducive  to  his- 
spiritual  growth  it  will  bs  an  unjustlfiedi 
violation  of  individual  liberty  if  _  the  state 
interferes  with  his  right  of  self-determina¬ 
tion.  No  on©  and  least  of  all  Gandhiji  will 
countenance  such  interference.  On  th®  other- 
hand  it  will  be  squally  a  travesty  of  lang¬ 
uage  to  dignify  a  change  of  label  by  the. 
name  of  conversion.  What  Gandhiji  bas¬ 
in  mind  is  this  later  practice  of  proselytis¬ 
ing  for  ulterior  purposes-— political  and. 
social.  It  Is  the  inherent  right  of  every 
human  being  to  be  protected  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  his  faith.  It  is  equally  the  right- 
of  others  to  place  their  faith  and  its  im¬ 
plications  before  him  without  trenching 
upon  the  liberty  of  his  conscience  and  choice- 
The  perfect  balance  between  the  two  is- 
difficult  to  define  but  it  may  not  bs  difficult 
to  ascertain  whether  the  presentation  or 
one  faith  to  the  followers  of  another  has  or 
has  nos  become  a  menace  to  those  others, 
to  the  practice  of  their  faith.  At  that- 
stage  the  line  has  to  be  drawn  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  Interests. 

The  declaration  of  fundamental  rights- 
proposed  by  the  Indian  National  Congress- 
removes  all  doubt  on  this  point.  That 
declaration  contains  by  implication  an  ex¬ 
press  recognition  of  protection  for  the; 
right  of  legitimate  religious  propaganda,  es¬ 
pecially  where  such  propaganda  is  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  normal  profession  of  the: 
faith.  It  allows  She  fullest  freedom  to  the: 
citizen  to  determine  th©  faith  ha  likes  to-, 
live  by.  These  safeguards  are  as  much  as  any 
enlightened  State  can  be  expected  to  provide.. 

From  time  immemorial  India  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  a  land  of  spiritual  hospitality,, 
tolerating  and  even  encouraging  all  varie¬ 
ties  of  religious  self-expression.  There  can.- 
bs  no  doubt  that  India’s  religious  life  has- 
been  the  richer  for  that  freedom.  Each 
faith  has  its  distinct  contribution  to  make 
to  the  total  life  of  the  country.  While- 
©very  really  pious  person  will  abhor  the 
recruitment  to  one’s  faith  of  persons 
who  have  merely  invoked  its  name  for 
reasons  of  worldly  advantage;  every  one; 
ought  to  welcome  the  great  enrich¬ 
ment  of  spiritual  experience  that  comes- 
from  th©  inter- action  of  faiths  com¬ 
peting  with  on©  another  in  their  ministra¬ 
tion  to  human  needs.  It  may  be  that  in 
this  competition  one  religion  absorbs  from 
another  and  by  distribution  of  emphasis- 
presents  Its  tenets  in  a  form  more  in  con¬ 
sonance  with  current  thought.  Such  a 
process  odght  to  be  welcomed.  So  long  as 
human  beings  are  properly  inspired  and 
sustained  th®  main  object  is  achieved.  The 
particular  denomination  is  a  concern  of 
secondary  importance.  What  India  needs 
to-day  is  a  social  Gospel  which  will  enabl©- 
her  to  construct  her  economic  and  social 
life  on  enduring  foundations.  Her  teeming 
millions  ar©  hungering  for  a  message  of  hop© 
and  strength  which  will  help  them  to- 
regain  the  vitality  of  their  faith  and  to 
rationalise  and  validate  It  for  themselves  in 
an  ag©  of  restless  quest. 

K,  Y.  Sesba  Iyknoar. 
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PURPOSE.  To  form  a  bond  of  fellowship 
in  thought  and  life  among  those,  wither, 
and  without  the  Christian  Church,  who, 
while  differing  in  many  things,  hold  a 
common  friendship  with  Jesus  and  de¬ 
sire  to  explore  the  meaning  of  that 
friendship. 

'•And  it  earns  to  pass  while  they  com¬ 
muned  and  questioned  together,  that 
Jesus  himself  drew  near  and  went  with 
them."  Luke  St:U. 
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At  Thy  Word. 

Whan  tha  Lord  graciously  told  Peter  to 
put  out  Into  the  deep  and  let  the  nets  down 
for  a  draught,  Peter  objected  that  they  had 
toiled  all  night  and  had  taken  nothing. 
But  he  added,  “Nevertheless  at  thy  word 
I  will.”  He  did  and  it  turned  out  as  the 
Lord  had  said. 

Note  that  Simon  Peter  said  “At  .toy 
word  I  will.”  Some  of  us  say,  "AiThy 
word  I  think;”  others  say,  “At  Thy  word  I 
feel,”  but  Peter  said,  "At  Thy  word  I 

will.’*'  a  ,  . 

In  soms  of  us  there  Is  an  emotional  re¬ 
sponse ’to  Jesus;  at  His  word  we  feel.  The 
picture  of  Christ  in  the  Gospel,  the  tender¬ 
ness  of  His  words,  the  wisdom  with  which 
He  speaks,  the  whole  symmetry  of  His 
character  make  a  deep  impression  on  us  we 
feel.  But  we  never  get  beyond  that.  Our 
spiritual  life  is  therefore  a  very  weak  and 
sentimental  thing.  There  is  nothing  so 
emaciating  as  sentimental  religion.  The 
capacity  to  feel  deeply  takes  the  place  of 
going  further  and  the  whole  thing  evapo¬ 
rates  in  kindly  sentimentality. 

Then  there  are  those  who  give  an  intel¬ 
lectual  response  to  Jesus;  at  His  word  they 
think  Never  before  have  so  many  people 
been  busy  poring  over  the  life  and  teaching 
of  Jesus.  He  has  awakened  the  mind  of 
the  world  to  spiritual  reality.  His  words 
weave  themselves  into  political  addresses, 
Into  economic  situations,  into  social  pro¬ 
grammes.  into  the  warp  and  web  of  our 
thinking.  His  pressure  upon  our  thinking 
is  almost  ali-parvasive.  And  yet  when  one 
stops  at  this  intellectual  response  how 
feeble  is  the  spiritual  life.  Men  quote  Bis 

sayings  and  vet  how  shallow  is  the  grip  of 


Christ  upon  the  actual  springs  of  conduct. 
It  was  said  of  Ivan  th©  Terrible*  one  of  the 
Russian  emperors,  that  “Ms  mornings  were 
spent  in  prostrations  and  bell-ringing,  dur¬ 
ing  lunch  he  read  aloud  the  lives  of  th© 
saints,  in  the  afternoon  he  watched  people 
being  tortured  and  in  the  evening  he 
listened  to  soothsayers  or  got  drunk.” 

Neither  th©  intellectual  nor  the  ©motional 
response  to  Jesus  Is  sufficient.  He  must  get 
hold  of  our  will.  Than  he  becomes  a  power 
in  the  life.  And  only  then.  If  we  can  say 
with  Peter,  “At  Thy  word  I  will”  then  we 
are  beginning  the  pathway  that  leads  to 
eternal  life. 


44 All  Clear” 

In  a  railway  yard  where  rubbish  and 
things  were  thrown  about  in  a  topsy-turvy 
fashion  I  saw  a  sign  standing  up  in  the 
midst  of  it  saying.  “All  clear.”  Around  It 
was  nothing  that  would  lead  on©  to  think 
that  all  was  clear  and  yet  it  said,  “All- 
clear.” 

In  some  of  our  lives  we  find  this  same 
contradiction.  We  say  to  God,  “We  are 
thine"  and  yet  we  withhold.  We  say, 
“Anywhere  with  Thee”  and  than  hesitate 
when  the  Lord  asks  us  to  take  a  path.  We 
say,  “All  is  clear  for  God  in  my  life45  and 
yet’our  lives  ars  cluttered  up  with  self  and 
other  things.  Let  us  say  “All  clear”  and 
then  clear  all  for  Him. 

Religious,  or  a  Student? 

A  student  cam©  to  th©  writer  and  asked 
this  question:  “Shall  I  b©  religious  or  a 
student?”  He  felt  that  they  were  mutually 
contradictory.  If  he  was  to  be  a  student  he 
could  not  be  religious  and  if  he  was  re¬ 
ligious  he  could  not  b©  a  student.  But  why 
this  dilemma?  Surely  they  are  not  antago¬ 
nistic.  God  has  made  the  universe  and  to 
study  His  laws  and  ways  is  religious.  When 
a  student  I  found  that  I  could  study  my 
books  better  when  on  my  knees  in  an 
attitude  of  prayer.  I  had  deeper  Insight 
into  geometry  when  prayer  was  the  breath 
of  the  study,  for  I  found,  as  an  ancient 
thinker  said,  “God  geomeferizes.”  Be  does. 
And  prayer  helped  to  discover  it. 

I  think  Christ  was  a  better  carpenter 
than  Ois  neighbours  and  anyone  who  follows 
Him  will  be  a  better  clerk,  a  better  student, 
a  better  business  man  for  doing  so.  Christ 
is  Ufa  and  He  makes  all  Ilf©  sweeter  and 
truer  and  mor©  trustworthy. 

Weighing  Values. 

Th©r©  is  nothing  needed  today  so  much 
as  spiritual  and  moral  discrimination.  Mam 
discriminate  about  food  and  clothes  and 


marriage,  but  when  it  comes  to  ideas  and 
conceptions  that  m&k®  destiny  they  seem 
to  lose  th©  sens®  of  proportion  and  accept 
many  things  without  discrimination. 

Neifcsche  once  said:  “In  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament  there  is  only  on©  Sgur© 
worthy  of  honour,  Pontius  Pilate.”  A  man 
who  could  make  such  a  moral  Judgment 
puts  himself  out  of  court  for  all  sensible 
men.  When  Pilate  and  Jesus  met,,  two  types 
of  power  met,  one  th©  power  of  self-asser¬ 
tion  and  the  other  the  power  of  self-sacri¬ 
fice.  Neitsche  might  choose  the  first,  but 
it  leads  men  to  the  hell  of  war,  the  second 
leads  men  to  the  heaven  of  peace  and 
harmony  and  a  better  world. 

Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  to  that  which 
is  good. 

Go  UstEg  Pain. 

The  New  Testament  gives  the  glorious 
possibility  of  using  pain.  IS  teaches  us  to 
take  hold  of  the  cattle  of  life  when  it  is 
sharp  and  thorny  and  use  the  very  Impedi¬ 
ments  of  life.  Bacon  once  said,  “Whoever 
hath  anything  fixed  in  his  person  that  doth 
induce  contempt  hath  also  a  perpetual. spur 
in  himself  t©  rescue  and  deliver  himself  to 
scorn.”  The  club-footed  Byron  learned  to 
dance  perfectly,  th©  stuttering  Demosthenes 
became  a  perfect  orator:  and  Beethoven 
losing  his  hearing  fought  his  way  to  in¬ 
comparable  music.  “This  feeling  that  the 
individual  has  of  his  own  inferiority,” 
says  Adler,  “furnishes  th©  inner  impulse 
to  advance.”  . 

Lsara  th©  secret  of  using  pain  and  noth¬ 
ing  can  stop  you,  nothing  from  without. 

1  saw  in  a  leper  asylum  a  leper  who  had 
only  th©  stumps  of  his  fingers  left  but  in 
those  stumps  he  held  the  bow  of  a  violin  and 
played  beautifully.  And  the  music  was  the 
more  beautiful  because  it  came  out  of  pain. 
I  am  told  that  the  Hawaiian  music  which 
always  seemed  to  m©  to  b©  tears  set  to  music 
was  invented  by  the  lepers  of  Hawaii.  N© 
wonder  it  has  captured  the  heart  of  the 
world.  It  came  from  th©  heart  and  has 
reached  the  heart. 

Does  Civilization  Need  Religion? 

Many  have  thought  that  religion  would 
not  b©  necessary  when  education  became 
widespread.  A  Professor  put  th©  matter 
this  way:  “Now  the  different  sciences  can 
take  over  from  religion.  Sociology  can  take 
over  th©  organisation  of  society  from  relig¬ 
ion,  science  can  give  us  the  accurate  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  birth  and  growth  of  the  world, 
sanitation  can  give  us  the  way  to  live 
hygienical^,  political  science  can  tell  us 
how  to  organise  the  world  Into  a  harmo- 
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nlous  whole.”  All  of  which  sounds  very 
well  bub  where  is  the  disposition  to  do  these 
things  unless  religion  makes  new  men  for 
new  methods?  Science  has  put  within  our 
hands  tremendous  power,  but  we  haven’t 
sufficient  character  to  handle  that  new 
power  well.  We  use  It  for  the  purposes  of 
destruction.  We  use  the  laboratories  to 
make  poison  gases  as  well  as  vaccine  for 
saving  life. 

Men  are  growing  more  knowing  but  they 
need  to  be  able  to  handle  that  new  know¬ 
ledge.  Religion  gives  character  to  handle 
growing  knowledge.  Nothing  else  gives  it. 
Education  is  not  enough.  Beotham  and 
fthe-eldei"  Mill -thought  that  England  in  1830 
might  ‘'now  afford  to  give  universal  edu¬ 
cation  and  that  with  universal  education 
all  serious  social  problems  would  be  solved 
by  the  end  of  the  century.”  The  problems 
ard  Still  here.  Bakunin,  abandoning  his 1 
wealth  and  aristocratic  position  to  join  the 
Nihilists,  predicted  that  education  would 
spread  so  rapidly  that  by  1900  the  State 
would  be  unnecessary  and  men  would  obey 
only  the  laws  of  nature. 

Our  goodness  has  not  kept  pace  with  our 
knowledge,  hence  the  world  confusion. 
Real  religion  must  now  make  up  the  lost 
ground  and  save  civilization  from  destroy¬ 
ing  Itself  with  these  new  weapons  which 
have  been  put  into  its  hands. 

Our  Prayer  lor  the  Month 

Lord  Jesus,  we  stand  at  a  time  when 
bombs  and  jaillngs  seam  to  be  the  only 
answer  man  can  give  to  the  problems  w@ 
face.  Is  there  no  better  way?  Teach  us 
that  way!  Help  us  to  follow  it  with  the 
reckless  courage  of  those  who  have  faith  in 
God  and  man  and  the  future.  Many  grow 
cynical,  give  them  a  baptism  of  Thy  courage 
to  act  on  faith  in  man.  For  we  live  by 
faith.  We  wither  in  cynicisms  and  doubt. 
Breath©  Into  our  hearts  the  quiet  joy  of 
Thy-  presence.  When  -Thou  dost  com© 
we  can  be  loving  amid  lovslessaess,  hoping 
amid  doubt  and  fear,  tender  amid  hardness, 
and  joyous  amid  pain. 

We  await  Thy  coming  and  rejoice  in  Thy 
nearness.  Amen. 


The  Message  of  Sat  Tal 
Ashram,  1931. 

This  volume  which  contains  the  papers 
presented  to  the  Sat  Tal  Ashram  group  in 
1931  is  now  ready  and  can  be  obtained  from 
tli©  publishers,  The  Association  Press,  5 
Russell  Street,  Calcutta.  Pries  Rs,  2  and  3. 

Visitors  to  the  Sat  Tal  Ashram  will  please 
seed  their  requests  for  a  place  to  the  editor 
ott  the  Fellowship  at  Sitapur.  The  tokens 
are' that  there  will  be  a  very  On®  group  at 
Sal  Tal  this  summer  and  that  this  summer 
will  be  the  finest  of  these  fine  years. 

It  might  be  well  for  those  who  ars  com¬ 
ing  to  get  and  read  Fellowship  Principles 
and:  Practise,  edited  by  Malcolm  Spencer 
add 'EE.  S.  Hewlsh,  obtainable  from  The  As¬ 
sociation  'Press,  5  Russell  Street,  Calcutta, 
Price  about  Rs.  2.  This  able  book  will  help 
those  who  enter  our  group  to  enter  it  with 
an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  method 
of  group  search  for  truth  and  experience. 

'It  might  be 'of  interest  to  not©  that  the 
water  which  is  pumped  from  springs  to  the 
ce&tagefe  in  Sat  Tal  has  bates  tested  by  ex¬ 
perts  at  the  Medical  Collage,  Lucknow  and 
hssr:be®B  pronounced  free  from  ■  typhoid 


bacilli.  In  fact  ‘‘the  water  is  baeterlologi- 
cally  found  to  be  quite  satisfactory.” 


If  You  Follow  Christ,  the  Result? 

In  on©  of  our  Round  Table  Conferences 
one  o?  the  members  put  his  experience  of 
following  Christ  in  the  following  sentences: 

“If  you  follow  Christ 

1.  You  will  b©  delivered  from  all 

fears. 

2.  You  will  be  absurdly  happy. 

3.  You  will  have  trouble.” 

“Absurdly  happy!”  How  true  that  is! 

The  happiness  will  be  absurd  for  there  will 
be  nothing  In  the  outer  environment  to  ac¬ 
count  for  it.  It  will  be  so  inwardly  and  real 
that  men  will  -not  be  able  to  account  for 
the  amazing  happiness  that  comes  from 
following  Elm  with  abandon.  One  saint 
put  It  this  way:  “Could  one  drop  of  the  joy 
I  now  feel  fall  into  hell  then  hell  would  be 
transformed  Into  paradise.” 

“You  will  have  trouble!”  Of  course  you 
will,  for  Jesus  disturbs  the  present  order  of 
things  and  pushes  us,  always  by  inwardly 
compulsions  into  a  new  order.  Bence  you 
ar©  always  pushing  against  the  status  quo. 
Hence  trouble.  But  the  trouble  disturbs 
only  the  surface,  the  depths  have  the  quiet 
of  His  calm  within  them. 

“You  will  be  delivered  from  all  fears.” 
What  a  glorious  thing  to  shed  all  one’s  fears 
and  to  stand  straight  before  the  face  ©fall 
men  and  all  conditions  without  any  fear 
whatever. 

Someone  leaving  his  native  land  to  go  to 
another  was  given  this  as  a  practical  work¬ 
ing  faith:  1.  It  is  man’s  business  to  do  the 
will  of  God.  2.  God  takes  on  Blmsalff  the 
special  car©  of  that  man.  3.  That  man 
should  therefor©  be  afraid  of  nothing. 

Afraid  of  nothing!  Glorious  deliverance! 
But  it  is  a  fact. 

Conversion  and  the  Life  of  India. 
TV, 

Jay  HgXjMes  Smith. 

Bars  our  Motherland,  as- she  ©merges  Into 
the  New  Bay,  continu©  the  attempt  to  rals© 
the  structure  of  her  nattonaS  life  upon  the 
foundation  of  a  religious  philosophy  which 
places  the  stamp  of  futility  upon  all  that 
w©  call  ‘life5  In  this  world  of  experience? 
Can  there  be  any  Imperishable  dreams  of 
the  India  that  is  to  be,  so  long  as  the  ghost 
of ‘Maya8  rises  up  and  says,  “This  world 
and  all  that  Is  of  it,  including  personality,  is 
unreal,  futile.  Therefore,  abandon  it,  and 
seek  to  be  absorbed  into  the  impersonal, 
actionfsss  Brahman.” 

Whatever  may  be  our  view  of  what  con¬ 
stitutes  the  real  world,  w©  must  believe 
that  It  is  “infinitely  charged  with  interest 
and  value.”  Now,  if  I  believe  that  this 
world  of  experience  is  not  the  real  world, 
then  I  naturally  do  not  think  of  it  as  inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable.  How  valuable  a  super¬ 
structure  will  I  ©reet  upon  the  foundation, 
of  pessimism?  Bertrand  Russell  speaks  off 
“the  firm  foundation  of  unyielding  de¬ 
spair,”-  but  how  firm  can  it  be?  While  a 
few  stern,  heroicsouis  can  battle  on  against 
the  dinging  serpents  of  pessimism,  the 
masses  feebly  struggle,  the  light  goes  out 
of  their  ©yes,  and  they  go  down  with  only 
the  flickering  hop©  that  in  some  ffufcur© 
existence1  their  chance  may  come. 


Dr.  Macnico!  says,  “A  Hindu  professor 
who  is  eager  to  awaken  his  students  to  In¬ 
dependent  thinking  has  told  me  that  he 
often  found  it  impossible  to  stir  them  to  any 
sense  of  the  problem  and  the  burden  of  the 
world’s  evil.  He  explained  this  as  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  had  received  in  the 
Karma  doctrine  a  ready-made  explanation 
of  all  such  questions,  making  no  further 
Inquiry  necessary.  If  this  be  a  true  ex¬ 
planation  we  can  see  how  this — apart  from 
whether  it  is  true  or  not— cuts  the  nerve  of 
intellectual  ardour.  It  takes  away  intellec¬ 
tual  .zest,  and  similarly  the  belief  that  all  is 
maya,  and  unreal,  weakens  the  nerve  of 
moral  ardour.  Life  appears  meaningless  and 
vain.  Its  springs  are  poisoned.”  (Jerusalem 
meeting  I.  M.  C.  Vo!.  I  p.  20f) 

Dr.  Brquhart’s  comment  on  this  defect 
in  the  Yedaoiic  world  view  is  to  the  point: 
“Denial  of  the  world  leads  to  denial  off  God 
or  at  least  to  the  assertion  off  a  merely  char¬ 
acterless  God,  altogether  unsatisfying.  On© 
abnormality  leads  to  another.  As  Dr. 
Tagore  suggests:  ‘  Flight  from  the  world  is 
flight  from  God.  Flight  from  the  world 
means  an  abrupt  separation  of  the  creature, 
from  the  Creator.’  The  abnormality  shows 
itself  in  detachment  off  the  Individual  from 
his  society.  It  encourages  him  in  tfa© 
thought  that  the  main  object  of  his  en¬ 
deavour  should  bs  the  salvation  off  his  lonely 
soul.  Within  the  soul  there  is  an  abnormal 
elevation  of  the  intellect  over  the  other 
faculties,  and  this  results  in  an  abstract 
view  of  the  self  which  empties  it  of  all 
reality.  In  practice  it  leads  to  a  non-evan¬ 
gelical  indifference  to  the  religious  needs  of 
the  common  people.  When  for  religious 
purposes  w©  rely  entirely,  or  chiefly,  upon 
the  Intellect*  it  must  necessarily  follow  that 
tea  majority  off  men  are  excluded.”  (“The 
Vedanta  and  Modem  Thought,”  p.  230.) 

On  the  negation  of  personality  Urquhart 
has  this  pertinent  word:  “The  self  is  g© 
deeply  ourselves  that  one  can  hardly  sound 
its  depths.  All  this  is  truss  but  we  exag¬ 
gerate  the  diffieuit-ies  if  w@  persistently  dis¬ 
trust  our  faculties,  iff  w©  make,  as  it  were, 
a  cult  of  .scepticism1  and  by  way  ©f  it  hope 
to  reach  unity  with  real  Being.  Such  pro- 
ceduro  savours  of  abnormality  and  will  be 
followed  by  some  kind  of  retributory  reac¬ 
tion.  Iff  w©  have  found  only  vanity  and 
illusion  in  the  world,  w©  have  accustomed 
ourselves  to  the  darkness,  and  one  may 
come  to  expect  that  the  self  will  be  envel¬ 
oped  in  the  same  darkness,  in  which  we  shall 
have  to  be  content  with  blurred  outlines 
and  vague  indeterminate  forms  of  being. 
Or,  to  change  the  metaphor,  w©  may  make 
a  ‘desert  off  the  soul  and  call  it  peace.’  ” 
(Op.  cit.  p.  225.) 

God,  the  individual  person,  and  the  world 
of  experience  ars  Inseparably  bound  to¬ 
gether  into  on®  living  whole,  infinitely 
charged  with  interest  and  value.  Strike  one, 
and  youstrike  the  other  with  th©  sam©  blow. 
“All  loss  of  value  In  the  world  is  at  the 
sam©  times  loss  of  religious  insight. ..  .And 
wherever  in  all  life  the  individual  vanishes 
from  my  grasp,  there  has  vanished  first  the 
individual  God.  Where  man  and  self  be¬ 
come  abstractions,  th©r©  God  also  becomes 
an  abstract  universal,  occupying  an  official 
position  in  my  artificial  world,  reduced  to 
be  dealt  with  in  polite  and  deadly  distance. 
On  the  other  hand,  wherever  the  indivi¬ 
dual  is  recovered,  ther©  is  In  some  degree 
also  a  vision  of  God.”  (Hocking,  “Th© 
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Meaning  of  God  in  Human  Experience,”  p. 
434.) 

A  most  important  question  concerning 
any  doctrine  which  bids  for  our  allegiance 
is  this:  does  this  doctrine  contribute  to  the 
greatest  possibilities  of  change  for  the 
better  in  human  personality?  Does  it  en¬ 
courage  us  to  have  as  great  faith  in  the 
transformation  of  man  as  s  justified  by 
the  best  experience  of  mankind?  On  the 
assumption  upon  which  we  gladly  take  our 
stand — that  “the  real  world  is  infinitely 
charged  with  interest  and  'value, ”  we  may 
depend  upon  it  that  “whatever  doctrine 
tends  to  draw  the  fangs  of  reality,  and  leave 
man.uostung,  content*  complacent*  and  at 
ease,— that  doctrine  is  a  treachery  and  a 
deceit.”  Furthermore,  ‘if  a  theory  has  bo 
consequences,  or  bad  onesj  if  it  makes  no 
difference  to  men,  or  else  undesirable  dif¬ 
ferences;  if  it  lowers  the  capacity  of  men  to 
meet  the  stress  of  existence,  or  diminishes 
tfce  worth  to  them  of  what  existence  they 
have;  such  a  theory  is  somehow  false,  and 
w©  have  no  peace  until  it  is  remedied.1' 
(Becking,  op.  cit.  p.  xiii.) 

“T©  notice  other  relevant  points  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Kama  doctrine  as  estab¬ 
lished  in  th©  GMtik a  {orthodox)  systems, 
w©  find  that  it  was  believed  that  th©  un¬ 
seen  { adrsta )  potency  of  th©  action  gener¬ 
ally  required  some  time  before  it  could  ba 
at  for  giving  th©  doer  th©  merited  punish¬ 
ment1  dr  enjoyment.  These  would  often 
accumulate  and  prepare  th©  items  of  suffer¬ 
ing  and- enjoyment  for  th©  doer  in  his  next 
life.”  (Dasgupta,  op.  cit.  p.  12.)  What 
could  be  better  calculated  to  clip  th©  wings 
of  th©  spirit  of  mao?  No  wonder  Tagor© 
has  said'  that  in  India  things  com©  up  to  a 
certain  place  and  then  stop. 

But  what  are  the  findings  of  educators  and 
psychologists  who  are  removed  from  th© 
atmosphere  of  pessimism  induced  by  these 
blighting  doctrines?  On©  of  the  world's 
foremost  psychologists  and  philosophers 
says  la  his  chapter,  “On  th©  Possibility  of 
changing  Human  Nature”:  “As  to  struc¬ 
ture,  human  nature  is  undoubtedly  She  most 
plastic  part  of  th©  living  world,  th©  most 
adaptable,  the  most  sducable.  Of  all  ,  ani¬ 
mals,  it  is  man  in  whom  heredity  counts 
for  least,  and  conscious  building  forces  for 
most,..  ..No  accident  of  birth  is  held  by 
the  great  religions  (with  the  notable  ©xe©p 
Mon  of  Brahmanism)  to  excihda  any  human 
being  from  the  highest  religious  attain¬ 
ment.  In  spit©  of  the  revolutionary  char¬ 
acter  of  their  standards,  they  are  still,  for 
th©  most  part,  committed  to  the  faith  that 
thes©  standards  are  reachable. .....  May  it 

not  be  tru®  that  the  goal  of  character  which 
seems  possible  only  to  th©  few  is  closed  to 
th©  many  only  because  they  cannot  be 
bfalftjhS  wholly  to  desire  it!  A  revised 
conception  of  what  is  desirable  may  bring 
a  revised  view  of  what  is  possible.”  (Hock¬ 
ing,  “Human  Nature  and  Its  Remaking,” 
pp.  13,  15.)  And  w©  remember  the  words 
of  Jesus,  th®  Life-giver,  to  the  sinful  Sa¬ 
maritan  woman  at  th©  well,  “ If  thou  only 
knevoest  the  gift  of  God,  and  who  it  is  that 
sayeth  unto  thee,  ‘Give  me  to  drink, ’  thou 
wpuldst  have  asked  of  Him  and  Ee  would  have 
given'  ^.living  water/'  Surely  it  Is  a  fact 
attested  by  a  multitude  of  witnesses,  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  th©  great  Life-changer,  and 
that,  in  proportion  to  our  realisation  of  Bis' 
living,  -  loving  Presence,  and  our  whole¬ 
hearted  surrender  to  Him,  needy  human 
life  rises  to  th©  level  of  God. 


Frankly,  our  appeal  is  to  life!  If  India 
wants  abundant  life  in  a  persona!  universe, 
that  is  one  thing,  and  she  raay  have  it  if 
she  wants  It  with  her  whole  heart.  If  she 
wants  to  defy  what  w©  call  “life,”  to  repu¬ 
diate  all  experience  as  binding  us  to  what 
she  looks  upon  as  this  dismal  world  of 
sorrow  and  rebirth,  to  paralyse  the  nerve  of 
national  progress  by  the  belief  that  moral¬ 
ity  and  social  passion  ar®  not  grounded  in 
reality  but  are  due  to  bewilderment  be¬ 
cause  of  may  a,  that  is  quite  another  thing, 
one  which  she  has  certainly  bean  testing 
through  .the  centuries  at  terrible  cost.  She 
stands  at  the  parting  of  the  •  ways.  Wa 
believe  that  she  cannot  scale  the  rugged 
heights  to  national  glory  until  she  repu¬ 
diates  th©  mayajstic  view  of  Ilf©  and  th© 
blight  of  the  doctrines  of  karma  and  sam- 
saja  which  are  the  fundamental  assump¬ 
tions  of  her  prevailing  religious  philosophy. 

But  how  different  will  be  her  outlook 
upon  the  vastly  potential  future  if  she 
comes  to  have  th©  faith  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  th®  Infinite  possibilities  of  the  Ilf©  that 
is  achieved  by  dynamic  faith  in  th©  Fatfasr- 
Haart-of-this-Universe,  a  personal  God  who 
is  Christlike.  If  India  wants  life,  and  we 
know  that  deep  In  her  heart  she  really  does, 
she  can  find  it  to  th©  full  In  Him  who  as 
Life  eternal. 

But  we  have  found  that  the  acceptance 
of  Christ’s  philosophy  of  lif©  is  not  enough. 
W©  must  accept  Him  who  is  Lif®.  W©  must 
by  faith  allow  Him  to  take  His  rightful 
place  upon  th©  throne  of  our  innermost 
seif,  giving  ourself  over  to  th©  doing  of  His 
will  and  the  incarnation  of  His  Spirit.  And 
when,  through  inward  eonvarslon  to  Him, 
w©  can  humbly  say,  “It  is  no  longer  I  who 
live,  but  Christ  who  llveth  In  me,”  then  w© 
experience  th©  surge  of  new  life,  pushing 
back  horizons  which  hav©  hitherto  hamm¬ 
ed  us  In,  giving  us  the  sens©  of  &  new 
world  and  the  liberating  knowledge  of  sins 
forgiven  and  harmony  with  God. 


Jesus  the  Abhisktai 
An  I.Qteppre.ia«:iOBi 
By  On®  Who  Knew  Him. 

(Being  a  Translation  of  the  Fourth  Gos¬ 
pel,  usually  attributed  to  John  the 
Apostle.) 

The  Thesis. 

When  things  began,  th©  Logos  was  al¬ 
ready  in  existence:  the  Logos  existed  in 
companionship  with  God,  and  the  Logos 
was  divine.  It  was  existing  with  God  at 
th©  very  fosgJnaing. 

It  brought  all  things  into  existence— 
everything— and  not  a  singi®  existing  thing 
has  com©  to  be  but  through  its  agency. 

It  was  Prana’— and  this  Lif©  was  th© 
Light  of  humanity.  The  Light  Is  still 
shining  In  the  dark,  and  darkness  has  never 
extinguished  It. 

(Now  there  appeared  a  person,  .Yohan 
by  Bam®,  sent  from  th©  side  of  God. 
He  cam©  as  an  evidence;  cam©  in  order 
that  h©  might  give  testimony  con¬ 
cerning  the  Light,  so  that  all  people 
would  trust  through  him.  He  was  not 
th©  Light  himself;  his  purpose  was  to 
glv©  evidence  about  the  Light.) 

Th©  Light— -th©  Reality  that  lights  up  all 
humanity — was  on  its  way  into  human 
habitation.  He  was  already  existing  in  the 
world,  and  the  world  owed  its  being  to 
Him;  and  the  world  never  recognised  Him.' 

Into  His  own  heritage  He  went,  and  those 
belonging  to  him  gavs  Him  no  welcome. 


But  to  whomever  did  receive  Him — that 
is,  to  those  whose  trust  went  out  to  His 
Nam©— to  them  He  gave  authority,  to  be¬ 
come  God’s  children:  it  is  they  who  became 
the  twiea-born,  born  out  of  God  (not  mere¬ 
ly  physically,  of  lust  or  some  man’s  desire.) 

And  the  Logos  clothed  in  prakriti  His 
graciousness  and  Reality,  and  made  camp 
in  our  midst.  1 

And  w©  were  spectators  of  His  glory,  a 
glory  Ilk©  that  of  His  Father;  the  heritage  . 
of  aniooly  son. 

Yohan  has  said- ‘j>f  Him,  speaking  in  no  • 
uncertain  terms,  ‘This  is  the  One  of  Whom 
I  spoke  when  I  said,  “Th©  One  who  is  com-  . 
ing  after,  me  has  come  to  take  precedence 
over  me— for  in  comparison  with  me  H© 
was  first.”  ’ 

As  for  us,  w@  all  received  something  from  ■ 
His  great  store,  just  on©  undeserved  gift 
after  another  (because  just  as- the  Jewish 
dharma  was  given  by  Moses,  so  unmerited 
bounty  and  reality  cam©  to  light  through 
th©  anointed  Jesus.) 

No  on©  has  ever  yet  seen  God  with  human 
©ye. 

But  th©  only  Son,  whq  is  in  th©  Father’s 
embrace,  B©  it  is  who  has  led  th©  way  to 
Him. 


AnCiphonal — A  Seeker's  Meditation. 

God  comes  to  m©  a  Melody. 

At  times 

He  steals  Into  my  consciousness 
as  gentle  wood-notes,  wonder-sweet,—- 
th©  flute  against  the  lyre. 

Again  H©  storms 

to  the  rhythm  of  quickened  heart-beats, 
in  blare  of  brazen  trumpet 

and  cymbal’s  stirring  clang. 

It  Is  th©  God-theme: 
th©  mult!- voiced  variety 

’  ©f  nature’s  pulsing  symphony 
tuned  to  the  sensitive  hunger 
of  my  own  heart. 

My  life  demands  this  Music 
as  creatures  pant  for  breath. 

*  *  *  * 

O.Thou  Who  art  my  Melody— 

dost  Thou  in  turn  await  from  me 
a  Song? 

M.  S.  Pitt 


Our  Round  Table 

■(This  section  is  reserved  for  comment 
upon  articles  and  sharing  of  religious 
experience  by  members  of  the  Fellowship- 
responsibility  for  opinions  expressed  being 
the  writers*.) 

To  The  Editor  “Fellowship/* 

Indianizatioa  of  Missionaries. 

Sir, 

One  of  the  greatest,  most  spiritually 
minded,  hardworking,  and  brilliant  Mission- 
arias  India  has  ever  known  was  Carey.  His 
name  will  live  when  many  others  are  for¬ 
gotten;  yet  it  never  hampered  Carey’s  work 
as  a  servant  or  friend  of  th©  Lord  Jesue 
Christ,  not  to  wear  Indian  dress,  not  to 
live  in  an  Ashram,  and  eat  Indian  food 
which  might  have  upset  his  digestion,  or 
not  to  uto  his  fingers  instead  of  a  knife  and 
fork. 

Th®  type  of  hom©  Carey  mads  is  still  to 
b©  soon  at  Serh&mpbre;  and  when  one  looks 
at  Its  lofty  pillars  svsn,  they  seen  to  express 
his  big  ideals.  To  me,  (a  direct  descendant 
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of  Carey’s)  it  has  always  been  a  mystery 
why  at  one  phase  of  missionary  endeavour 
in  India,  to  be  a  good  Indian  convert  meant 
to  wear  European  clothes  and  become  an 
under  study  of  missionaries  In  various 
minor  and  unimportant  details.  Then, 
when  the  absurdity  of  all  this  became  too 
apparent,  the  pendulum  swung  the  other 
way;  and  to  be  a  good  missionary  one  must 
adopt  Indian  manners  and  customs,  and 
live  in  an  AshramI  Would  such  things  as 
straw  hats,  Birmingham  prints,  and  knives 
and  forks  make  a  better  convert  any  more 
than  IndS&nizing  will  make  better  mission” 
aries? 

Is  it  not  all  rather  a  matter  of  how  far 
both  missionary  and  convert  have  advanced 
upon  the  Christian  path,  along  which  the 
master  walked,  and  about  which  Bs  preach¬ 
ed  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount? 

Then  why  need  we  worry  about  these  non- 
essentials? 

Alios  Elisabeth  Dracgtt. 

(Ordinarily  these  things  would  make  no 
difference,  but  we  happen  to  be  at  a  time 
and  place  when  two  civilisations  meet,  one 
claiming  to  be  dominant  and  better.  .We 
who  bring  our  message  of  Christ  to  the 
East  may  by  picking  out  certain  things 
from  the  East  and  adopting  them  show 
that  we  do  not  identify  our  message  v\  ith  a 
dominant  civilization,  that  our  message  lies 
deeper  and  that  we  are  free  to  adopt  things 
from  other  civilisations  which  have  a  mar¬ 
ginal  significance.  But  if  we  cling  entirely 
to  the  trappings  of  the  civilisations  from 
which  we  come  then  we  do  by  our  very 
clinging  to  them  give  the  impression  that 
these  things  are  a  part  of  our  message  and 
are  vital.  A  missionary  was  seen  in  Indian 
clothes  and  a  Christian  was  horrified  and 
said,  “Has  he  become  a  Bin.du?’’  The 
sooner  this  identification  Is  broken  the  bet¬ 
ter.  Ed.) 


Si®, 

Kindly  publish  the  following  and  oblige. 
What  the  Christian  Missionaries  have  done  for 
India. 

The  solid  foundation  of  Christian  law  of 
conduct  Is  that  “Cod  is  our  common  Father, 
and  that  all  men  are  therefore  fall  brothers 
and  that  In  consequence,  Love  is  the  only 
rational  rule  possible  for  the  mutual  inter¬ 
course.8’  Christianity  is  the  spirit  of  Love 
Service  and  Sacrifice.  This,  the  Christian 
missionaries  have  exemplified  in  their  lives 
in  India  along  the  following  lines:— 

“Education  for  boys,  primary,  secondary, 
university,  and  industrial,  education  for  girls 
in  school,  college,  and  zenana;  orphanages, 
widows’  homes,  education  for  the  blind; 
medical  relief  by  means  of  doctors  (both 
men  and  women),  nurses,  dispensaries,  hos¬ 
pitals,  leper  asylums;  rescue  homes  for  fallen 
women:  famine  relief;  and,  last  of  all.  the 
uplifting  of  the  depressed  classes.” 

The  practical  philosophy  of  the  Christian 
missionaries  will  be  evident  from  the  brief 
leader  of  the  Calcutta  Hindu  Dally,  “The 
Bengalee”:— 

“There  are  missionaries  and  missionaries. 
The  type  of  the  Christian  missionary,  who 
delights  In  reviling  the  religions  of  Hindus 
and  Mohammedans,  is  familiar  to  every  one 
of  us  and  it  is  a  type  which  doss  little  credit 
to  Christianity.  But  there  is  another,  If 
rarer,  type.  Go  to  Santhal  Parganas  and 


the  Centra!  Provinces  and  you  will  find 
Christian  missionaries  literally  sacrificing 
their  lives  for  the  amelioration  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  aboriginal  population  in  whose 
midst  they  work  and  live.  Go  to  Southern 
India  and  you  will  see  what  missionary 
effort  has  achieved  in  the  way  of  regenera¬ 
tion  of  the  despised  pariahs.  These  mis¬ 
sionaries  do  not  dwell  in  palaces  nor  enjoy 
the  income  of  a  petty  principality.  Luxury's 
contagion,  weak  and  vile,  has  not  enervated 
them  nor  has  physical  discomfort  and 
privation  damped  their  ardour  In  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  their  self-imposed  task.  They 
left  their  native  country  as  young  men 
They  have  grown  gray  in  their  nob!®  minisl 
try.  Some  of  them  have  not  revisited  their 
native  land  even  once  in  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  and  not  a  few  of  them  are  destined 
to  lay  their  bones  under  th©  sod  in  some 
remote,  obscure  out-of-the-way  hamlet  in 
India,  which  has  been  the  centre  of  their 
life’s  work.  They  are  not  necessarily  Eng¬ 
lishmen.-1  Germans,  and  Frenchmen,  Bel¬ 
gians,  Americans  and  even  the  Swiss  from 
his  mountain  home  are  found  among  these 
toilers  in  the  Indian  vineyard.  Talk  to 
them  and  you  would  be  surprised  at  the 
utter  absence  of  that  arrogance  and  racial 
pride  which  are  seldom  inseparable  from 
even  th©  mildest  of  the  European  laymen. 
It  is  they  who  exalt  their  nations  and  their 
religion.  They  give  to  their  work  their 
very  life,  they  collect  funds  from  their  coun¬ 
trymen  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  their 
work;  they  appeal  to  and  work  among  the 
millions  whom  Hindu  Society  has  cast  out 
of  its  pale  and  looks  down  upon  with  con¬ 
tempt.  They  are  teaching  the  pariah  to 
consider  himself  not  an  outcast®,  but  a 
member  of  the  great  human  family.  They 
are  teaching  him  to  reclaim  jungles  and 
establish  prosperous  settlements.  They  are 
giving  him  food  when  h©  is  in  want  and 
medicine  when  he  is  attacked  with  disease. 
The  world  knows  them  not,  cares  not  for 
them,  and  would  not  miss  them  were  they 
to  withdraw  in  a  body  from  India.  But  to 
the  Pariah  in  his  hovel,  to  th©  Ko  in  the 
forest  glades,  the  difference  would  be  im¬ 
measurable— the  loss  would  be  Irreparable. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  in  the  days 
when  the  schoolmaster  had  not  been  abroad, 
the  Christian  missionary  was  the  pioneer 
of  education  in  this  country.’ 8 
The  following  from  the  “United  India”: — 
“We  hold  that  the  most  of  the  good  in¬ 
fluence  at  work  in  India  is  to  be  traced  to 
the  devoted  efforts  of  the  noble  band  of 
foreign  missionaries  who  have  ever  been 
foremost  in  every  effort  for  the  good  of  the 
country.  Whether  as  philanthropists,  as 
gocia!  regenerators,  industrial  benefactors, 
os  workers  on  behalf  of  th®  depressed  classes 
the  Christian  missionaries  have  been 
pioneers  in  every  good  cause  and  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  the  country  would  have  progressed  In 
the  marvellous  manner  It  has  done  if  no 
Christian  missionary  had  ever  set  his  foot  in 
India.;  W©  do  not  here  refer  to  the  spiritual 
side  of  th®  missionary’s  labour  although 
even  here  his  influence  has  been  exerted  to 
the  dispelling  of  ignorance  and  grovelling 
superstitions  among  th®  lower  orders.  We 
would  rather  dwell  on  the  humanizing  and 
beneficient  work  off  th®  missionary  for  the 
social, ^mental  and  moral  upliftment  of  In„ 
dia.  Judged  by  any  standard  the  influence  of 
the  missionary  has  always  been  exerted  on 
behalf  ©f  all  that  is  good  and  noble  and  of 


good  report.  Modern  India  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  acfc* 
nowledge  adequately.” 

The  Travancore  Census  report  writes  th© 
following:— 

’'But  for  these  missionaries,  these  hum¬ 
ble  orders  of  Hindu  society  will  for  ever 
remain  unraised.  Their  material  condition, 

I  dare  say,  will  have  improved  with  the 
increased  wages,  improved  labour  market, 
better  laws,  and  more  generous  treatment 
from  an  enlightened  government  like  ours; 
but  to  th®  Christian  missionaries  belongs 
th©  credit  of  having  gone  to  their  humble 
homes  and  awakened  them  to  a  sense  of  a 
better  earthly  existence.  This  action  of 
the  missionary  was  not  a  mere  improve¬ 
ment  upon  ancient  history,  a  kind  of  polish¬ 
ing  and  refining  of  an  existing  mod©!,  but  an 
entirely  original  idea  conceived  and  carried 
out  with  commendable  zeal,  and  oftentimes 
in  th©  teeth  of  opposition  and  persecution- 
I  do  not  refer  to  ©mancipation  of  th©  slave* 
or  the  amelioration  of  the  labourer's  condi¬ 
tion;  for  these  always  existed  more  or  less 
in  our  past  humane  governments.  But  the 
heroism  of  raising  the  low  from  the  slough 
of  degradation  and  debasement  was  an  ele¬ 
ment  off  civilisation  to  ancient  India.” 

He  that  hath  an  ear  let  him  hear, 

He  that  hath  an  eye  let  him  see, 

Be  that  hath  a  mind  let  him  understand 
What  “CHRIST”  is  doing  for  INDIA. 
Yours  truly, 

Si  M.  Doss, 
Postmaster. 

P&ramagudi, 

4th  May,  '81. 

The  Christ  of  the 
Mount. 

A  Working  Philosophy  of  Life 
By  E.  STANLEY  JONES 

In  this  new  volume  by  Dr.  Jones  ha  in¬ 
terprets  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and 
brings  Its  teaching  face  to  face  with  the 
difficulties  and  disturbing  conditions  of 
present  day  life. 
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Christ  of  the  Iodiao  Road. 

Every  on©  who  has  not  been  able  to  enjoy 
th©  contents  of  this  book  in  English  should 
have  this  new  Hindi  edition.  Paper  As.  12. 
Cloth  Re.  1. 
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PURPOSE.  To  form  a  bond  of  fellowship 
in  thought  and  life  among  those,  within 
and  without  the  Christian  Church ,  who , 
while  differing  in  many  things,  hold  a 
common  friendship  with  Jesus  and  de¬ 
sire  to  explore  the  meaning  of  that 
friendships 

“ And  it  same  to  pass  while  they  com¬ 
muned  and  questioned  together,  that 
Jesus  himself  drew  near  and  went  with 
Mem”  Luke  £4:15. 
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Ttse  Peace  Army— a  Significant: 

Movement, 

Perhaps  the  calling  of  “Tbs  Peace  Army,” 
which  has  been  suggested  by  Miss  Maude 
Hoyden,’  Dr.  Herbert  Gray  and  Rev.  Dick 
Shepherd,  a  ‘‘movement”,  is  a  bit  prsma- 
ture.  And  yet  It  has  all  the  promise  of  one 
©f  the  most  significant  movements  of 
modem  times.  Their  suggestion  Is  simple 
and  brief,  namely  that  a  Peace  Army  be 
organized  which  will  go  unarmed  between 
the  combatants  is  tbe  China- Japan  war  and 
be  shot  down  If  necessary  in  order  to  stop 
the  war.  Their  contention  is  that  if  men 
are  shot  down  in  war  why  not  men  be  shot 
down  to  bring  peace.  This  last  earned 
sacrifice  would  have  point  and  meaning  In 
it.  And  we  add— it  would  have  power. 

This  suggestion  has  immense  possibilities 
in  it.  Why  should  not  a  “Peace  Army” 
always  be  at  hand  ready  to  step  in  between 
combatants  anywhere  in  the  world  that 
wax  would  break  out?  “Both  sides  would 
hesitate  a  long  time  before  they  would  shoot 
them  down  as  they  stood  there  unarmed. 
If  they  did  shoot  them  down  the  conscience 
of  humanity  would  be  so  outraged  that 
something  would  be  done  to  stop  It  even  if 
the  mere  standing  there  would  not  be 
sufficient.  It  would' set  going  diplomatic 
machinery  which  now  often  hesitates  in 
crucial  moments.  It  would  also  prove  that 
lovers  of  peace  have  just  as  much  physical 
bravery  as  the  lovers  of  war. 

When  war  lords  plotted  war  they  would 
have  'to  think  not  merely  of  the  opposing 
army  but  of-  this  “Peace  Army”  that  would 
ba  the  silent  witness  between  the  contend¬ 
ing  armies'  of-,  the  futility  and  crime  of  war. 
It.Wo^LA  maJ*®  tbe  warlo3:da  hesitate  ip; 


that  they  would  have  to  gat  a  cause  for  war 
seemingly  so  compelling  that  it  would  carry 
the  conscience  of  the  nation  to  spite  of  the 
silent  protest  of  these  men  and  women  who 
would  be  willing  to  lay  down  their  lives 
that  war  might  cease. 

A  Christian  monk  from  Asia  jumped  into 
the  Roman  arena  and  put  himself  between 
the  gladitorial  combatants  as  they  fought 
fox  the  entertainment  of  the  crowds.  The 
crowds  were  infuriated  and  the  monk  was' 
tom  to  pieces,  but  the  consciences  of  the 
people  were  aroused  and  the  inhumanity 
was  abolished.  The  sacrifice  of  that  life  did 
it.  It  would  be  well  worth  while  if  &  num¬ 
ber  of  peace  armies  were  shot  down  before 
the  conscience  of  the  world  is  aroused  to 
abolish  war.  •  But  we  do  not  believe  that 
many  would  be  necessary. 

This  method  is  deeply  Christian.  It  has 
a  kinship  to  Calvary.  And  it  would  have 
some  of  its  power.  The  editor  would  count 
it  a  personal  privilege  to  join  such  an  army. 
*  *  * 

The  Price  for  High  Living. 

This  is  being  written  on  a  train  In  the 
©xtxeme  end  of  South  India.  We  have  just 
arisen  into  the  beautiful  ghats  that  separate 
the  Malayali  country  from  the  Tamil.  To 
get  up  into  the  ghats  we  had  to  pass 
through  a  long  and  dark  tunnel.  To  get 
down  from  the  ghats  you  have  to  go 
through  another  long  and  dark  tunnel. 

Thus  it  is  in  the  spiritual  life.  To  get  to 
higher  ground,  to  a  higher  level  of  spiritual 
experience  one  has  to  go  through  a  dark 
tUnnel  of  self-letting  go.  This  is  not  done 
easily.  We  cling  to  ourselves  and  very 
reluctantly  do  we  come  to  a  cross  where  the 
self  is  crucified.  This  period  Is  often  very 
dark.  It  is  often  so  dark  that  we  stay  on 
lower  ground  rather  than  go  through  this 
dark  night  of  the  soul.  But  when  we  d© 
consent  to  gamble  everything  fox  God  in 
one  fell  chance  of  ©ur  all  then  w©  rise 
through  this  darkness  to- a  glorious  table 
laud  ©f  wondrous  beauty.  The  air  is  fresh 
and  the  soul  thrills  with  rang©  after  rang© 
that  Invites  its  feet. 

To  get  down  from  the  ghats  there  is 
another  long  tunnel.  It  was  with  a  feeling 
of  sadness  that  I  saw  the  mountains  fade 
©at.  To  step  down  from  the  highlands  of 
God  to  the  lowlands  of  spiritual  defeat 
there  is  the  tunnel. of  sadness  at  giving  up 
the  highest  for  the  Sower.  The  soul  has  to 
pay  a  price  for  the  highest,  but  remember 
it  also  has  to  pay  a. price  to  get  down  from 
that  highest.  On©  is  a  sadness  that  leads 
to  joy  apd  the  other  Is  a  sadness  that  leads 
to  a  deeper  sadness.. 


Gosnrllc  Optimism. 

Someone  has  defined  Christianity  as 
“cosmic  optimism.”  Not  a  bad  definition, 
©van  if  it  is  partial.  There  was  never  an 
age  that  needed  so ,  desperately  an  undis¬ 
couraged  optimism  and  hope  as  this  sad 
age. 

Thos.  Hardy  speaks  of  “the  chronic 
melancholy  which  is  taking  hold  of  the 
civilized  races  with  the  decline  in  the  belief 
of  a  beneficent  Power.”  Ho  man  can  keep 
an  optimism  and  joy  unless  that  joy  and 
optimism  is  laid  in  facts  deeper  than  this 
material  and  mental  life  of  ours.  They 
must  be  laid  in  God— or  perish. 

Dr.  Will  Durant  after  telling  of  the  de¬ 
cile©  in  his  faith  tells  us  that  he  had  found 
a  basis  of  life  again  in  his  family.  He  doses 
his  book  by  gaily  saying  goodbye  to  the 
reader  for  he  must  go  and  play  with  his 
children.  Well  and  good,  so  far  as  it  goes. 
But  suppose  something  should  smite  that 
family  (as  it  surely  will)  then  what?  Death 
will  some  day  hit,  every  human  home,  and 
then  what?  Dr.  Durant’s  basis  for  optimism 
is  not  sufficient,  to  stand  the  shocks  of  life. 

The  joy  that  throbs  through  the  pages  of 
the  Hew  Testament  Is  not  a  cheap  joy.  It 
is  a  joy  founded  on  the  fact  that  men  were 
following  and  experiencing  One  who  had 
met  life  at  its  worst  and  had  conquered  all 
including  death.  Nothing,  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  now  remained  to  b©  conquered.  Christ 
had  met  all  and  had  conquered  all.  And  Be 
lived  in  their  hearts.  What  could  life  do 
bow?  Let  16  do  what  it  might.  They  had 
something  that  was  shock-proof. 

If  the  family  is  broken  up  the  Christian 
can  cry,  “Oh  Death  where  is  thy  sting?  O 
Grave  where  Is  thy  victory?’8  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  family  shall  meet  again  in  the 
great  Family  of  God  where  death  does  not 
come.  And  If  pain  meets  one  here,  a  pain 
that  is  not  death  that  is  suddenly  over,  but 
a  long  continuing  death,  then  the  soul  that 
is  In  Christ  has  the  possibility  of  using  that 
pain.  He  uses  that  pain  just  as  the  aero¬ 
plane  uses  the  opposition  of  the  air  to  rise 

UP-  _ 

It  was  said  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  that 
when  he  discovered  Potassium  he  danced 
around  the  laboratory  in  glee.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  in  discovering  Christ  as  the  secret  of 
life  of  times  feels  like  dancing  for  sheer  joy 
of  spirit. 

One  philosopher  said  that  “all  philoso¬ 
phers  are  sad.”  Whether  this  Is  true  or  not 
is  perhaps  debatable;' but  it  is  not  debatable 
that  every  true  Christian  is  glad.  Oe  may 
have  to  be  glad  in  spite  of,  but  he  is  glad; 
nevertheless. 
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Among  the  Aztecs  of  ancient  Mexico  the. 
oid  pries®  would  greet  the  child,  newly  bom 
into  this  world  with  the  words:  “You  are 
born  into  a  world  of  suffering;  suffer  then 
and  hold  your  peace.’'  Good  Spartan  doc¬ 
trine  even  If  not  found  in  Sparta!  But  it 
is  not  the  Christian  ideal.  The  Christian 
ideal  is  rather  the  words  of  Jesus:  “In  the 
world  ye  shall  have  tribulation,  but  be  of 
good  cheer,  I  have  overcome  the  world.” 

Buddha  said  that  h©  had  discovered  the 
cause  of  suffering,  Jesus  announced  the 
cause  of  joy:  “Let  not  your  hearts  be  trou¬ 
bled,  ye  believe  in  God.”  God  was  the 
ground  and  basis  of  that  joy.  Nothing  can 
shake  that  ground  except  our  getting  out 
of  contact  with  it  by  our  wrong  choices. 
Nothing  therefore  can  hurt  us  from  with¬ 
out.  We  can  only  bs  hurt  from  within. 

I  once  heard  some  blind  children  stand 
up  before  an  audience  and  sing  in  the' 
sweetest  way:  “Our  God  is  a  God  of  love.” 
When  you  can  sing  that  though  blind  you 
have  caught  the  secret  of  joy. 

There  is  a  Malayan  proverb  which  says, 
“He  who  is  bom  In  the  firs  will  not  fad©  in 
the  sun.”  Th©  Christian  is  bom  in  the  Sr® 
of  the  cross,  he  will  not  therefore  fade  in' 
the  sun  of  trouble  and  difficulty.  He  has 
met  death,  the  death  of  his  own  self,  why 
then  should  h©  fear  death  again?  He  has 
wounded  his  own  self  to  death  so  he  is 
impervious  to  wounds. 

Our  Hindu  friends  end  up  their  prayers 
with  the  beautiful  words,  “Shantl,  Shanti, 
Sfaamti.”  The  Christian  uses  those  words  but 
adds  these,  “Ananda,  Ananda,  Ananda.” 
For  Joy  is  Peace  exulting. 

The  Stoic  bore,  the  Hindu  meditates, 
the  Moslem  submits,  the  Christian  exults. 


The  Ashram  Ideal. 

There  is  an  extraordinary  growth  of 
Christian  Ashrams  throughout  India., 
Each  of  them  has- a  particular  outlook,  and 
spirit.  Each,  of  them  meets  a  particular 
need.  Thfjy  are  different  and  yet  there  is 
a  sameness  running  through  all  of  them. 

The  Christa  Seva  .Sangha  is  a  group  of 
men  and  women  whose  main  emphasis  is 
devotion.  The  devotional  life  is  strongly 
emphasised.  There  i  is  service  for  others 
but  the  main  emphasis  is  devotion.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Tirrapatur  Ashram  run 
by  Dr.  Paton  and’  t)r.  Yesudason  empha¬ 
sises  service  both  to  the  sick  and  to  the 
villagers  in  general  uplift.  The  main  em¬ 
phasis  here  is.  service  to  the  needy. 

Others  might  be  mentioned  each  with  a 
particular  emphasis.  The  Sat  Tal  Ashram 
has  its  special  need  to  meet.  The  seed  is 
for  a  part-time  Ashram  that  can  give  to 
those  who  are  in  active  service  during 
the  year  an  opportunity  to  com©  aside 
during  the  months  of  vacation  to  bring 
up  other  sides  of  their  life.  They  have 
been  active  in  the '  karma  side,  now  they 
would  come  aside  and  bring  up  the 
gmna  and  the  hhdkti  sides  of  their  lives. 
This  would  make  for  well-rounded  char¬ 
acter.  ' 

The  Ashram  at  Sat  Tal  is  therefore  not 
centered. in  service  to  the  villages  round 
about,  for  those  who  come  to  Bat  Tal  have 
been  in,  some  service  or  other.  They 'want 
to  com©  aside  and  get  hold  of  spiritual 
resources  to  mkk©  them  more  fit  to  work 
when  they  go  back  to  their  work  In  the 
.plains.  In  addition  to  this  th©y  want  a 


place  where  they  can  think  through  their 
problems  In  quiet  and  unhurried  consulta¬ 
tion  and  meditation.  Sat  Ta!  therefor© 
meets  a  need  for  this  particular  class. 

There  is  great  need  of  a  place  where 
the  Christians  who  are  meeting  with  the 
mind  of  this  age  can  think  through  their 
problems  and  come  to  positive  conclusions. 
As  Canon  Streeter  and  his  group  are  at¬ 
tempting  this  in  Europe  so  wa,  in  this 
particular  situation  are  attempting  it  in 
India.  The  currents  that  go  through  the 
soul  cl  India  are  peculiar  currents  and 
need  to  be  studied  in  the  situation  of 
India. 

There  is  no  more  Ideal  place  in  all  India 
than  Sat  Tal  for  such  an  Ashram.  It  is 
high  enough  to  be  bracing  and  mild 
enough  to  have  a  good  many  of  our  activi¬ 
ties  out  under  the  trees,  and  by  the  lak© 
side. 

The  idea  that  Sat  Tal  is  not  healthy  has 
been  exploded.  Th©  water  of  Sat  Tal  Is 
free  from  typhoid  germs  and  the  health  of 
th©  people  there  last  year  was  better  than 
any  hill  station  I  know.  There  was 
pratieally  no  sicknass.  However  w©  al¬ 
ways  have  doctors  available. 

We  have  just  made  arrangements  to 
maka  available  several  mors  suites  of 
rooms  for  Indian  families  who  want  to 
make  their  own  food  arrangements.  These 
suites  of  rooms  with  kitchen  and  bath  are 
rented  for  Rs.  25  per  month  and  are  on  a 
lovely  site  on  the  top  of  a  hill. 

Sat  Tal  promises  to  have  an  Interesting 
summer  for  many  Interesting  people  are 
coming.  Above  all  we  hope  to  make  it  a 
deeply  'spiritual  summer  to  prepare  us  for¬ 
th©  unprecedented  task  before  us  in  this 
awakened  India, 

A  Dilemma 

A  very  thoughtful  Moslem  put  this 
dilemma  to  th©  writer:  “My  faith  in  say¬ 
ing  of  prayers  at  mosques  and  the  whole 
organized  side  of  Islam  was  broken  by  the 
reading  of  th©-  Persian  mystics.  They 
made  me  feel  that  God  was  not  to  be  found 
in  ths  outer  observances  but  In  the  secret 
of  the  heart;  that  th©  real  thing  was  In 
finding  the -God-consciousness.  But  when 
I  turned  to  those  who  had  claimed  to  have 
found  God  I  found  them  to  bs  impossibl© 
people,  they  were  people  with  whom  no 
one  could  live.  It  se'smed  to  unfit -them 
for  life.  This  then  left  me-on  the  horns  of 
a  dilemma:  the  mosque  side  of  religion 
was  undermined  and  the  God-conscious¬ 
ness  side  didn’t  seem  worth  having.  So  I 
am  left  with  nothing.” 

This  was  spoken  by  a  sincere  and  careful 
student  of  mystic  Moslem  literature.  His 
dilemma  is  one  in  which  fa©  is  not  alone9 
Many  find  themselves  in  the1  same  condi¬ 
tion  of  mind. 

A  Hindu  friend  put  th©  matter  this  way: 
aX  was  a  seeker  after  the  powers  of  yoga 
for'  nearly  a  year,  but-  1 1  found  that  the 
devotees  were  largely  seeking  for  magic 
powers.  It  all  seemed  :to'bfe  a  puerile  at¬ 
tempt  to  gain  powers  by  magic.  It  seemed 
ah  inferiority  complex'  asserting  itself 
through  religion  to  compensate  for  in¬ 
feriority  by  gaining  magic  powers.?1  He 
felt  that  the  m©n  who-  were'  doing' this 
were  not  facing  th©  facts  of  life  fend  were 
not  gaining  life  by  th©  facing  of  Ilfs-. 

Now  religion  opens  Itself  to  this  charge 
of  unfitting  man  for  the  ordinary  business 
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of  living  and  living  fully,  Christianity  too 
has  often  laid  Itself  open  to  Shis  cfaarg© 
when  in  th©  early  ages  it  turned  men  to¬ 
wards  th©  desert  there  to  liv©  their  lives 
apart  from  life.  But  there  is  a  desert  in 
desertion!  The  nemisis  comes  and  life 
withers. 

When  I  turn  to  the  life  of  Christ  I  find 
something  different.  His  consciousness  of 
God  was  not  the  manifestation  of  magic 
powers  nor  did  it  unfit  him  for  whole¬ 
some  living.  It  made  him  sweet  and  gentle 
and  loving  and  wholesome  and  attractive 
to  those  who  wanted  to  live  and  to  live 
fully.  There  is  nothing  psychopath!© 
about  Jesus.  Spirituality  with  him  was 
not  the  weird  but  She  bringing  to  bear  ©f 
a  Higher  Life  upon  this  lower  life  in  heal¬ 
ing  of  body,  mind  and  spirit  and  making 
life  symmetrical  and  integrated  and  full. 
Under  the  touch  of  his  love  men  did  not 
desert  mankind  but  got  more  deeply  into 
the  pains  and  sorrows  and  problems  of 
humanity  to  heal  and  to  help. 

Spirituality  with  Jesus  was  balanced 
sanity.  He  moves  down  through  life 
poised  and  controlled  and  yet  all  the  time 
full  of  a  geotie  joyousness  and  hops. 
When  I  think  of  balanced  sanity  I  think 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  His  God-conscious¬ 
ness  did  not  overtopple  his  humanity  and 
make  him  weird  and  impossible.  Pilate 
looking  at  him  cried,  “Behold  the  Man.'* 
Here  b®  saw  manhood  at  its  best  and 
purest  and  finest. 

He  defined  salvation  as  “health.” 
Wherever  h©  uses  the  word  “saved”  it 
means  “whole.”  Salvation  then  was  health 
to  th©  whole  being.  The  sinful  soul  i@  th© 
unhealthy  soul.  He  would  restore  us  to 
health  which  Is  radiant  goodness.  To  be 
a  real  Christian  Is  to  be  able  to  liv©  well 
with  others.  For  the  Christian  meets  all 
hats  with  love  and  all  turmoil  with  peace. 
To  live  Christ  is  not  to  b©  mad©  im~ 
possible  but  to  be  made  gloriously  geofel© 
and  capable  of  being  lived  with. 

When  one  faces  Christ  he  does  not  faca 
the  dilemma  of  our  brother.  It  simply 
does  not  arise. 

‘‘Please  Step  Ini” 

In  going  through  Travancore  th®'  writer 
saw  an  old  ramshackle  bus  by  the  way- 
side.  It  was  tumbling  to  pieces  from 
sheer  old  age.  The  tires  were  gone  and  in 
general  it  was  done  for  But  on  th©  side 
of  the  bus  the  words  stood  out  in  bright 
letters  still  “Please  step  in!”  The  invita¬ 
tion  to  please  step  in  was  still  out  while 
the  bus  was  going  nowhere  and  could  go 
nowhere. 

Many  religious  organizations  are  still 
inviting  men  to  step  in  while  they  them¬ 
selves  are  getting  nowhere.  And  this  in¬ 
cludes  some  Christian  Churches.  Before 
men  will  get  into  Christian  Churches  they 
must  see  that  there  is  some  possibility  of 
its  having  a  worthwhile  programme  and 
of  its  getting  somewhere  in  this  difficult 
life  of  ours.  Youth  is  looking  for  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  sign.  And  rightly 
so. 


The  Final  Relationship. 

-  In  Matti  12:46-50  there  Is  the  account  of 
tfa©':  mother  and  the  brethren  of  Jesus 
coming  to  see  him  in  th©  crowd,  it  was  told 
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'  Mm  Shat  his  mother  and  brothers  stood 
without  waiting  to  speak  with' him.  Be 
answered,  "Who  is  my  mother?  and  who 
ar®  my  brethren?”  And  He  stretched  forth 
His  hand  and  said,  "Behold  my  mother  and 
my  brethren”  as  he  looked  round  about  on 
those  who  sat  around  Him.  "For  whoso¬ 
ever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  which 
is  in  heaven,  he  is  my  brother  and  sister 
and  mother.” 

Bare  was  a  relationship  that  transcended 
birth  and  national  relationships  and  bound 
men  together  in  a  great  brotherhood  of  the 
doers  of  the  will  of  God.  That  brotherhood 
is  the  true  brotherhood  and  the  final  one. 
But  there  are  many  who  cannot  get  the 
moral  courage  to  go  against  the  lesser 
brotherhood  of  blood  and  kin  and  hence 
are  shut  out  from  this  larger  brotherhood. 
They  do  the  will  of  their  relatives  instead 
of  the  will  of  their  Father  which  is  in 
heaven. 

Strange  that  we  as  followers  of  Christ 
have  not  called  our  brotherhood  "The 
Brotherhood  of  the  Doers  of  the  will  of  the 
Father.”  For  that  is  just  what  we  belong 
to. 

.  This  Kingdom  relationship  transcends 
and  includes  all  other  relationships.  A 
mother  can  be  a  mother  to  yous  a  sister  a 
sister  to  you,  a  brother  a  brother  tout  the 
Kingdom  of  God  relationship  has  all  these 
meanings  in  it — and  more!  It  is  the  sum 
total  of  human  relationships  plus  the 
Divine  relationship.  It  therefore  compre¬ 
hends  life. 

Our  Prayer  for  the  Month 
O  God  our  Father  we  draw  to  the  time 
when  many  of  us  will  be  going  off  for 
vacations.  Some  of  us  will  be  privileged  So 
draw  hear  to  Thee  at  She  Ashram.  Make 
these  days  days  of  beauty  and  strength. 

Wherever  we  are  may  there  com©  to  us 
the  re-creatiog  breath  of  Thy  Spirit.  Make 
us  new.  Make  us  to  have  strength  in  the 
inward  parts.  May  the  depths  in  us  be  filled 
with  life.  May  we  be  alive  because  we  live 
in  Thee.1  May  there  come  the  tender  joy 
of  a  companionship  too  deep  for  words. 
May  the  hill-tops  laugh  with  Thy  presence 
and  the  valleys  sing  with  the  joy  of  Thy 
companionship.  May  the  trees  clap  their 
hands  and  all  nature  break  forth  Into 
singing  at  the  joy  of  Thy  footsteps. 

And  may  the  Christ  of  the  Mountains  be 
our  daily  companion  and  friend  and  opener 
of  the  book  of  Life.  In  His  name.  Amen. 

The  Editor's  Trip  to  Chios 

An  urgent  invitation  has  com®  to  the 
editor  from  the  leading  Christian  bodies  in 
China  to  spend  the  autumn  months 
.there.  There  is  a  race  on  in  China  between 
•Christianity  and  Communism.  The  next 
few  years  will  probably  tell  which  way 
China  will  go.  Already  one-sixth  of  the 
.territory  of  China  has  gone  communistic. 
This  war  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  Japan 
will  push  China  further  toward  commun¬ 
ism.  Communism  will  be  a  far  more 
ruthless  thing  in  China  than  it  is  in  Russia 
for  the  Chinese  under  a  placid  exterior 
have  a  deep  vein  of  cruelty  running  through 
;them.  And  if  the  Red  Terror  is  1st  loose 
'there  is' no  telling  what  may  happen. 

'  The  invasion  of  China  by  Japan  has  been 
•jone  of!  tl)®  roost  pynical  and  cold-blooded 
things  that  has  happened •  in' a  long  time. 


(By  the  way,  why -is  £t  Shat  no  one  is  saying 
Shat  Buddhism  has  failed  In  China  and 
Japan  since  there  is  war  on  between  Bud¬ 
dhistic  countries?  Why  is  it  that  no  on© 
raises  this  question?  Had  they  been  Chris¬ 
tian  countries  the  world  would  have  resound¬ 
ed  with  the  cry  of  the[  failure  of  Christianity. 
Then  why  not  in  this  other  case?  Is  there 
a  reason?) 

The  editor  will  go  and  conduct  series  of 
meetings  stretching  from  August  to  Decem¬ 
ber.  He  will  leave  India  about  July  15th, 
spend  some  days  in  the  Strdits  and  then  go 
on  to  China,  arriving1  for  the  All-China 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretaries  Conference  in  Peip¬ 
ing  August  23rd.  He  will  return  to  India 
about  the  first  of  January  and  will  spend  a 
month  getting  in  touch  with  India  again 
before  he  sails  for  the  West  with  his 
family. 

The  members  of  the  Fellowship  are  asked 
to  pray  for  the  trip  to  China  for  the  editor 
has  never  undertaken  anything  quite  so 
difficult. 


Conversion  and  the  Life  of  India. 

V. 

Jay  Holmes  Smith 

The  whole  creation  seems  to  be  moving 
in  the  direction  of  an  increasing  integra¬ 
tion  or  unification  of  life.  Progress  involves 
integration.  In  the  most  primitive  society 
there  may  be  as  much  as  a  tribal  unity. 
Civilization  is  slowly  but  surely  achieving 
a  League  of  Nations.  China  is  in  a  state  of 
disunity  and  falls  a  prey  to  enemies  within 
and  without  her  borders.  •  Every  son  and 
daughter  of  India  is  perplexed  and  humili¬ 
ated  by  the  disintegrated  state  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  Where  can  the  Motherland  find  that 
integrating  power  which  is  the  dire  need 
of  every  nation  and  in  this  day  when  space- 
shrinking  inventions  have  made  our 
planet  a  neighbourhoods  the  greatest  need 
of  the  whole  world? 

An  impartial  observer  who  has  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  exploring  the  highways  and  byways 
of  Indian  religious  literature  and  philo- 
sophy  will  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
the  typical  Indian  mind  seems  to  Incline 
toward  a  relativistic,  theosophies  position. 
There  is  a  lack  of  decisiveness,  of  either-or- 
ness.  This  iss  of  course,  consistent  with 
the  pantheistic  position.  There  is  a  relig¬ 
ious  hospitality  which  throws  open  the 
doors  of  the  soul  to  all  kinds  of  beings,  how¬ 
ever  incompatible  they  may  be,  and  reserves 
the  right  to  worship  them  all.  There  is 
here,  shall  we  say,  almost  a  love  of  incon¬ 
sistency.  This  is  reflected  in  what  seems 
to  us  the  absurd  statement  In  Manu  (2:  14) 
that  when  two  sacred  texts  are  mutually 
contradictory  both  are  to  be  accepted  as 
valid  law,  for  both  are  pronounced  by  the 
wise  to  be  valid  law.  Life  can  never  be 
integrated  on  this  basis. 

Hinduism  (and  I  say  it  respectfully)  re¬ 
sembles  a  great  sponge  absorbing  every¬ 
thing  which  accepts  her  hospitality.  In 
syncretism  has  been  her  apparent  strength, 
but  in  the  end  her  weakness,  for  the  test  is 
the  fruitage  in  character  and  life,  and  these 
require  integration  for  their  success.  If  I 
admit  mutually  incompatible  beings  into 
my  pantheon,  the  more  truly  and  sincerely 
I  worship  them  the  more  chaotic  I  become. 
There  is  no  psychological  Saw  which  is  more 
inevitable  in  its  operation  than  th©  law  that 


I  tend  to  become  Ilk©  that  which  I  truly 
worship.  If  my  pantheon  Is  fail  of  contra¬ 
dictions,  my  soul  will  foe  also.  The  chaos 
within  corresponds  to  the  chaos  without. 

Spiritual  health,  like  physical  health; 
requires  elimination  as  much  as  It  requires 
assimilation.  Thera  must  be  a  purging 
away  of  those  elements  which  do  not  make 
for  health,  and  health,  too,  implies  perfect 
coordination  and  Integration.  As  we  have 
seen  in  our  study  of  conversion  to  the 
Chrlstlike  God,  this  type  of -conversion  con¬ 
sists  in  the  unification  of  lif©  in  such  a  way 
that  the  highest  possibilities  i,of  personal¬ 
ity  are  set  on;the  highroad  to  realization. 
The  goal  of  creation  is  realised  in  the  in¬ 
tegration  of  life  around  Him  who  is  Life. 

But  the  tragic  thing  which  is  occurring 
on  a  widespread  scale  in  India  today  is  that 
this  characteristic  lack  of  decisiveness  is 
shown  In  the  failure  tojcrystallise  a  genuine 
admiration  for  Christ  into  real  conversion 
and  unification  of  life.  Many  an  educated 
Indian  is  "between  two  worlds:  one  dead, 
the  other  powerless  to  be  born.”  This  is 
too  true  even  of  many  nominal  Christians 
in  India,  as  in  the  West.  It  has  always 
been  more  convenient  to  admire  Christ  than 
to  take  up  one’s  cross  and  follow  Him, 
easier  to  say,  "Lord,  Lord,”  than  to  do  His 
will.  But  anybody  who  knows  the  Christ 
of  th®  Gospels  is  keenly  aware  that  if  H® 
has  His  way  notiody  will  be  accounted  His 
true  disciple  unless  he  has  made  a  whole¬ 
hearted  committal  of  himself  to  th©  Master, 
one  which  integrates  the  life  around  Him 
as  the  centre. 

In  the  first  article  of  this  series  w®  con¬ 
sidered  the  conversion  experiences  of  men 
famous  in  the  religious  history  tof  India. 
These  religious  lights  had  surrendered  to 
some  religious  concept  which  had  brought 
them  satisfaction,  so  they  testified.  When 
considering  the  fact  that  one  can  scarcely 
find  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Hinduism  today  a  man  who  even  claims  to 
be  a  ‘jivvan  mukta,®  someone  might  propose 
a  "Back  to  Bamakrishna”  Movement,  or  a 
"Back  to  Chaitaaya”  Movement,  or  a  "Back 
to  Gautama”  Movement.  But  we  cannot 
conclude  offhand  that  the  old  religious  con¬ 
cepts  to  which  these  men  surrendered  are 
adequate  for  the  conversion,  the  integra¬ 
tion  of  the  personalities,  of  educated  men 
and  women  today.  India’s  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  are  being  educated  in  science,  psy¬ 
chology,  logic,  and  philosophy,  and  the  old 
religious  concepts  must  be  tested  by  "the 
acids  of  modernity.”  Any  faith  which  bids 
for  th©  soul  of  modern  India  must  be  able 
to  face  all  of  this  testing  and  satisfy  the 
entire  enlightened  personality.  Only  such  a 
faith  can  bring  integration  of  life  to  us  as  we 
go  forward  Into  India’s  New  Day.  I  do  not 
know  how  strong  a  case  might  be  made  for 
the  adequacy  of  the  concepts  to  which  th© 
ancient  religious  leaders  gave  themselves, 
in  the  light  of  modern  knowledge,  but  I 
can  gratefully  testify  that  a  life  of  trust  in 
Jesus  Christ  has  stood  absolutely  every  test 
which  science  and  biblical  criticism,  and 
psychology,  and  logic,  and  philosophy,  and 
comparative  religion,  and  the  wear  and 
tear  of  modem  life  have  been  able  to  im¬ 
pose  upon  it.  I  therefore  believe,  because 
my  experience  tallies  with  that  of  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  others  who  have  submitted  Him 
to  the  test  of  “the  aeids  of  modernity,” 
that  Christ  is  th©  Supreme  Integrator  of 
Life. 
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India,  Ilk©  other  lauds,  is  1b  need  of 
moral  dynamic.  Pantheism  substitutes 
the  worship  of  wholeness  for  the  theistlc 
worship  of  holiness.  The  relativistic  tem¬ 
per  of  Hindu  thought  has  tended  to  wipe 
out  moral  distinctions  as  being  unrelated 
t©  ultimate  reality.  It  was  authentically 
reported  of  Ramakrlshca  Paramahamsa, 
who  Is  pointed  to  as  one  of  the  very  few 
jiwan  muktas  within  the  memory  of  living 
man,  that  at  times  his  speech  was  “abomin¬ 
ably  filthy.”  Why?  Because  for  him  as  a 
jiwan  muJcta  all  moral  distinctions  had  pass¬ 
ed  away.  He  was  supposed  to  be  above 
them. 

“In  India  there  Is  a  saying  that  is  quite 
often  heard  on  the  lips  of  even  plain  people 
when  they  wish  to  put  aside  the  pain  of 
some  untoward  event  or  to  justify  a  mani¬ 
festly  immoral  way  of  living.  They  say, 

*  ‘The  doer  and  He  who  causes  to  do  are  one.” 
That  seems  the  end  of  all  responsibility  and 
of  all  ethical  values.  The  writer  once  had 
occasion  to  point  out  the  moral  perils  that 
that  attitude  seemed  to  involve.  An  In¬ 
dian  friend,  however,  assured  him— and  his 
assurance  must  be  taken  as  that  of  one  who 
knew— that,  as  often  used,  the  phrase 
means  no  more  than  what  the  Christian 
means  when  he  resigns  himself  to  suffering 
and  says,  “God’s  will  be  done.”  We  may 
take  It  at  least  that  an  immoral  pantheism 
has  never  ruled  the  lives  of  the  Indian 
people,— -unless,  it  may  be,  of  a  few 
philosophers,— that  there,  as  every¬ 
where,  conscience  will  keep  breaking  io, 
and  that  at  the  present  time,  the  moraliza- 
tion  of  pantheistic  thinking  is  proceeding 
apace,  especially  among  the  thoughtful 
classes.”  (Macnicol— “Jerusalem  meeting,” 
P.  19) 

This  is  no  second-rate  problem  for  our 
motherland,  for  the  greatness  of  a  nation 
ultimately  rests  upon  the  moral©  of  its 
citizens,  and  lovers  of  India  are  greatly 
concerned  that  she  shall  throw  off  the 
'Sudra  habit j’  against  which  Tagore  writes, 
and  recover  a  new  moral  dynamic.  Gandhi- 
jl  has  said,  “I  believe  that  all  these  sins 
of  ours  have  accumulated  together  to  r@„ 
dues  us  to  a  state  of  slavery.  You  may  get 
the  finest  constitution  that  is  conceivable 
dropping  upon  you  from  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  will  be  worthless  if  there 
are  not  men  and  women  fit  enough  to  work 
that  constitution.8’  '{“Mahatma  Gandhi's 
Ideas”— Andrews;  p.'328.) 

But  what  moral  dynamic  can  be  derived 
from  the  old  pantheistic  background?  In 
the  words  of  Mr.  W.  E.  S.  Hollaed,  “What 
moral  uplift  or  regenerating  power  can 
there  be  about  a  religion  which  attributes 
to  its  deities  indulgences  which  no  decent 
Hindu  would  permit  himself?  With  many 
an  Indian  schoolboy,  tales  of  the  deities, 
instead  of  encouraging  him  to  fight  up¬ 
wards,  must  gently  push  him  down  the 
slippery  slope  of  self-indulgence,”  (“Indian 
©utlook”p.  182.;)  But  men  have  always 
found  In  Christ  an  adequate  moral  dynamic. 
And  the  new 1  India  -  Is  becoming  mors  and 
more  willing  to -allow  “the  Asiatic  Christ's 
'to  turn  the  currents' of  Bis  rich' ethical  life 
into  her  views.  For  to  Sim  the  ethical  re- 
lati'bhship  is  'of  the  -very  nature  of  Ultimate 
Reality,  grounded  in  the  eternal  relation¬ 
ship  existing  between  the  citizens  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 
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We  turn  now.  to  study  one  of  the  simplest 
and  most  beautiful  passages  in  the  liters, 
tura  of  the  world.  Because  it  is  simple, 
there  will  be  less  need  for  comment,  and 
more  for  meditation. 

1-6.  The  will  of  God. 

When  Jesus  heard  that  His  friend  was 
dead.  He  abode  in  the  same  place  two  days. 
How  unlike  Him  it  seems;  w©  should  have 
expected  Him  to  run  at  once  to  help.  But 
in  the  life  of  Jesus,  there  is  something 
which  has  stronger  claims  that  even  human 
need.  “Mine  hour  is  not  yet  come.”  We 
have  seen  over  and  again  that  inner  and 
secret  constraint,  which  will  not  allow  him 
to  do  anything  till  the  will  of  God  is  dear¬ 
ly  known.  If  we  allow  two  days’  journey 
from  the  place  beyond  Jordan  where  Jesus 
was,  to  Bethany,  we  shall  see  that  just 
about  the  time  that  the  messenger  came  to 
Jesus,  Lazarus  died;  and  w©  may  suppose 
that  Jesus  knew  that  it  was  so.  But  a 
constraint  Is  upon  him;  as  we  say,  the 
signal  is  up,  and  Be  may  not  go.  It  may  be 
that  God  had  work  for  Him  to  complete  io 
the  place  where  Be  was,  and  which  could 
not  be  delayed. 

But  when  the  two  days  are  over,  Bis 
Spirit  is  set  free,  and  He  goes  to  wake  Bis 
friend.  Th©  disciples  are  dismayed:  to  go 
back  into  Judea  means  to  court  certain 
death;  He  had  retired  because  of  tha  hosti¬ 
lity  of  Bis  enemies;  and  now  He  is  putting 
His  head  into  the  lion’s  mouth.  But,  with 
Jesus,  there  are  no  secondary  causes;  all 
depends  upon  God  alone.  When  His  will  is 
clear  no  human  enemy  can  daunt  or  delay 
Him-— This  is  not  what  is  called  fatalism! 
it  is  an  overpowering  sense  of  the  sovereign- 
ity  and  the  wisdom  of  God.  To  those  who 
lov©  Him,  all  things  are  ordered  according 
to  a  purpose;  nothing  Is  amiss;  His  ways 
are  sure.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the 
words  of  Jesus  “if  any  man  walk  la  the  day, 
h©  stumbleth  not.”  To  know  the  will  of 
God  is  to  walk  In  a  clear  unclouded  radL 
anee.  To  the  outsider,  there  appears  strange 
hesitancies  in  the  life  of  a  man  who  lives  as 
Jesus  lived:  B©  abides  two  days,  when  we 
'should  expect  him  to  go,  to  act.  But  He 
knows  what  be  is  doing:  the  will  of  God  is 
upon  him,  someflmes  to  check  and  some, 
times  to  spur;  “He  sees  the  light  of  this 
world.” 

17-27.  Tlie  resurrection  and  the  life . 

In  most  countries,  life  beyond  the  grave 
has  been  conceived  as  a  faint  and  poor 
replica  of  this  world.  It  was  so  among 
tha  Greeks:  Hades  is  a  place  of  little  com¬ 
fort.  “Speak  not  "to  ina  comfortably  about 
death,  O  noble  Odysseus,”  says  th©  dead 
Achilles  in  the  Odyssey;  “for  I  had  rather 
be  a  slave  on  earth  to  a  poor  man  of  little 
substance  than  to  rule  over  all  the  dead 
-that  b&v®  perished.”  It  was  so  among  th© 
-Hebrews;  “the  dead  praise  not  thee,  O  Lord, 
neither  all  they  that, go  down  into  silence. 
.The  living,  th©  living,  he  shall  prais©  thee.” 
With  the  coming  of.  Jesus,  mankind  has 
been  bom  1st©  a  saw  and  living  hope. 

ul  am  the  resurrection  and  the 
life.”  To  trust  in  Jesus  is  to  become 
partaker  of  an  undying  life.  This  Is 
th©  heart  of  the  Gospel.  The  Christian 
Is  removed  from  the  world  of  change  and 
chance  to  th®  deathless  world  of  reality  of 
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God.  la  Indian  phrase,  he  has1  escaped 
from  Maya.  For  him  th©  great  prayer  of 
th©  'Brhadaranyaka  Upanlshad.  Asato- 
masadgamaya,  etc. 

“From  the  unreal  lead  me  to  the  real, 

From  the  darkness  lead  me  .to  light, 

From  death  lead  m©  to  immortality” 

Is  already  fulfilled.  This  blessedness  comes 
not  after  and  as  a  fruit  of  physical  death; 
it  is  available,  by  faith  enjoyed  and  possess¬ 
ed,  her©  and  now.  The  Christian  Is  the 
true  jivanmukta.  This  Ufa  is  his  because  he 
shares  in  th©  life  of  Christ.  That  life  Is 
not  denied  or  perishable;  It  is  life  Itself 
(John5v  28).  The  centre  of  Christianity 
is  th©  resurrection  of  Jesus.  This  was  the 
triumph  of  life  over  death,  the  transforma¬ 
tion  by  death  of  even  th©  perishable  body. 
H©  is  alive  for  evermore;  and  those  who- 
are  made  one  with  Him  are  partakers- 
moment  by  moment  of  the  fulness  of  in¬ 
exhaustible  life. 

Naturally,  the  Christian's  attitude  to 
death  Is  wholly  changed.  “Whosoever 
livsth  and  bslieveth  In  me  shall  never  die.”" 
This  does  not  mean  that  be  will  he  exempt 
from  physical  death;  but  death  for  him  will 
have  nothing  either  of  terror  or  destruction,, 
but- only  of  change,  in  the  nob!©  words  of 
Spinoza:  "Homo  liber  de  nulla  re  minus 
quam  de  movie  cogilat “a  free  man  thinks 
of  nothing  so  little  as  of  death."  It  is  a 
thing  neither  to  be  feared  nor  to  be  sought.. 
To  him,  it  is  the  merest  incident,  solemn 
Indeed,  sine©  it  means  the  @od  of  this  state 
of  probation,  but  having  no  power  to  touch- 
the  secret  springs  of  the  life,  which  he  has 
through  his  oneness  with  God  in  Christ. 

It  was  as  a  parable  of  this  hidden,, 
eternal  Ilfs,  that  Christ  three  times  raised 
the  dead  to  life.  First,  the  daughter  of 
Jairus,  (Mark  V.  22-43),  then  a  yousig  man 
at  Nain  (Luke  VII.  11-17}.  But  In  each  of 
these  cases,  share  might  be  a  certain 
suspicion;  lii  She  first,  the  little  girl  had 
been  dead  only  a  few  minutes,  when  Jesus 
touched  her,  the  young  man  not  more  than 
a  few  hours.  Might  not  th©  apparent  death- 
have  been  merely  a  traoca?  Now,  as  the 
time  of  his  own  resurrection  draws  near, 
to  show  more  plainly  His  authority  over  life- 
and  death,  Jesus  raises  one  who  has  been 
already  four  days  in  th©  tomb.  Those 
learned  in  such  things  tell  us  that  fchera- 
was  among  the  Jews  tradition  that  “for 
three  days  after  death  th©  spirit  wanders 
about  th©  sepulchre,  expecting  if  it  may 
raturn  into  the  body.  But  when  it  seas  that 
the  form  or  aspect  of  the  face  is  changed- 
then  it  hovers  no  more,  but  leaves  the  body 
to  itself.”  This  time  there  Is  to  be  no¬ 
doubt  that,  however  far  tha  spirit  has- 
wandered,  it  has  not  gene  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  love  of  Christ,  and  his  power 
to  rule  it  and  to  call  it  back. 

It  is  not  tha  mare  continuance  of  life  upon 
this  earth  that  is  important.  Who  would- 
desire  it  ? 

Who  would  fardels  bear 

To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life? 

Even  Lazarus  restored  must  soon  grow 
old  and  pass  away.  It  is  th©  triumph  of  life 
over  death  which  Christ  would  teach.  This 
miracle  is  the  preparation  for  His  own 
resurrection.  The  corn -of  wheat  is  about 
to  be  cast  into  the  ground  and  die,  that 
it  may  bring  forth  much  fruit  (Chap.  XII. 
24).  Th®  believers  must  understand  that 
what  Christ  does,  H@  does  not  for  Himself 
but  for  others;  if  he  dies  and  lives  again,  it 
is  that  all  who  believe  In  -Him  may  over¬ 
come  death  and  share  in  the  everlasting 
life  of  God.  When  Christians  bury  their 
dead,  they  lay  them  to  rest  in  sure  and- 
certain  hop©  of  the  resurrection  to  eternal 
life  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


“The  Message  of  Sat  Tal,  1931.” 

This  volume  which  contains  papers  given 
in  the  Bat  Tal  Ashram  in  1931  is  now  ready 
and  is  available  from  the  Association 
Press,  5  Russell  Street,  CatcuUa.  Price 
Rs.  2  paper,  Rs.  3  Cloth  bifiding.-  B©  sure- 
amd  order  your  copy  at  once. 


Printed  and  published  for  Dr.  E.  Stanley  Jones,  Editor,  by  C.  O.  Forsgren,  at  the  Methodist  Publishing  House,  Lucknow. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES 


The  Present  Number  of  Student  Outlook. 

¥e  are  beholden  to  Mr..  3.  William 
Savarimuthu,  the  Chairman  of  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Christian  Association,  for  compiling 
articles  for  this  number  which  is  devoted 
to  the  important  topic  “Attitude  to  Other 
Faiths’'.  The  readers  will  realise  for 
themselves  that  the  articles  included  in 
this  number  provide  ample  material  for 
devotional  reading  and  thought.  We 
commend  it  to  our  readers  as  worthy  of 
their  most  careful  perusal.  We  go  fur¬ 
ther  in  suggesting  that  it  be  used  in  study 
circles  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  stu¬ 
dents  will  find  in  these  pages  a  great  deal 
for  discussion  and  exploration.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  for  a  long  time  it  will  be 
used  as  a  reference  number  on  the  arrest¬ 
ing  theme  to  which  it  has  been  devoted. 
The  Worlds’  Student  Christian  Federation 
has  recently  instituted  a  special  commis- 
sion  on  this  very  subject  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Savarimuthu,  and  we 
hope  that  the  Federation  will  discover  in 
this  number  a  short  treatise  of  inestimable 
importance.  The  next  number  of  the 
Student  Outlook  will  be  devoted  to  the 
“Christian  Church”  and  is  to  be  in  charge 
of  Rev.  H.  C.  Balasundram  of  Allahabad, 
and  we  feel  certain  that  the  projected 
number  will  prove  most  helpful  in  deter¬ 


mining  their  attitude  to  the  Church  of 
Christ — His  Body. 

The  Editor  at  the  Swanick  Conference 

The  Village  Swanick  in  Derbyshire 
has  become  well  known  throughout  the 
whole  world  as  the  conference  site  of 
the  British  Student  Christian  Movement. 
Large  commodious  grounds  with  a  chapel, 
a  large  meeting  hall  and  living  quarters 
situated  in  midst  of  beautiful  natural 
scenery  and  adorned  with  flowers  is  the 
famous  “Swanick”  that  we  hear  of  such 
a  great  deal  from  our  British  friends  and 
others.  Several  Christian  bodies  have 
cooperated  together  in  securing  this 
handsome  property.  The  month  of  July 
is  reserved  for  the  annual  conferences 
which  the  British  Movement  holds. 
There  are  two  conferences,  “the  first 
and  the  second  Swanicks”  which  are 
held  on  these  premises  during  this 
month.  Usually  between  five  and  six 
hundred  students  are  present  at  each  of 
these  conferences.  I  had  the  privilege 
of  attending  the  second  conference.  If 
I  remember  rightly  the  women  students 
were  slightly  more  in  number  than  men 
students  and  the  programme  was  some¬ 
what  as  follows'-— After  the  rising  bell 
and  morning  wash  a  period  of  silence  was 
observed  and  then  breakfast  was  served. 


When  an  article  in  Student  Outlook  is  an  expression  of  the  policy  or  views  of  the  Student  Christian  Move¬ 
ment,  this  fact  will  be  made  clear.  Xu  all  other  instances  the  author  alone  is  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed 
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Soon  after  that  we  assembled  in  the  main 
meeting  Hall  where  corporate  morning 
prayers  were  held  led  each  morning  by 
the  chairman  who  was  an  outstanding 
woman  student  from  Edinburgh  Univer¬ 
sity.  Prayers  being  over  we  listened  to  the 
morning  address  which  was  given  by  pro¬ 
minent  leaders.  After  the  address  half  an 
hour’s  silence  was  observed  all  over  the 
premises  and  then  we  came  together  to 
discuss  some  of  the  problems  and  subjects 
that  are  of  interest  to  British  students.* 
Then  came  the  lunch  hour  and  we  were 
free  till  tea  time.  Soon  after  tea  in 
various  tents  students  came  together  to 
discuss  Christian  missions  in  various  lands. 
Then  students  played  games  till  dinner 
time  or  enjoyed  the  hilarity  of  the  sing¬ 
song  hour.  After  dinner  the  various 
companies  met  under  their  leaders  (I 
shall  have  to  say  something  about  them 
a  little  later).  The  evening  meeting  was 
then  held  in  which  devotional  addresses 
were  given  centering  in  Jesus  Christ. 
After  the  evening  address  we  had  time  to 
ourselves  which  was  spent  in  private  and 
group  talks.  At  about  eleven  we  went  to 
bed/  I  have  brought  some  impressions 
with  me  which  I  would  like  to  share  with 
the  readers  of  the  Outlook  : — 

(1)  The  Students  who  belong  to  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Movement  fold  are  most  anxious 
that  a  period  of  friendship  with  India 
on  terms  of  complete  parity  and  equal¬ 
ity  should  be  immediately  begun.  All 
ideas  of  dominance  and  trusteeship 
should  be  speedily  abandoned  in  favour 
of  brotherhood  and  fellowship.  They 
gave  me  a  most  cordial  hearing  one 
afternoon  when  I  spoke  on  India  and 
mustered  strong  in  an  adjoining  room 
to  ask  me  questions.  The  questions 
which  were  addressed  to  me  were  of 
a  highly  intelligent  nature  and  arose 
from  a  background  of  sympathy  and 
fellowship.  I  could  unhesitatingly 
say  that  the  attitude  which  I  have 
described  prevails  widespread  among 
students  who  are  members  of  the 
British  Movement  and  many  others. 


I  need  to  state  this  also  that  the 
supreme  difficulty  which  was  men¬ 
tioned  to  me  in  ali  quarters  was  the 
inter-communal  antagonisms  and  mis¬ 
understandings  and  I  feel  that  the  one 
outstanding  evil  which  should  be  era¬ 
dicated  from  India’s  body  politics  is 
the  menace  of  inter-communal  rivalry. 

(2)  I  was  struck  with  the  purposefulness 
which  .  pervaded  the  students  who 
came  to  the  Conference.  They  were 
there  to  wait  upon  God  and  to  hear 
His  Voice  speaking  to  them  above  the 
tumult  and  strife  of  our  times.  In  a 
new  way  today  the  missionary  call  is 
being  faced  and  being  fully  persuaded 
that  Christ  is  the  only  hope  of  the 
world  the  British  Movement  is  bringing 
the  Missionary  Challenge  to  their  mem¬ 
bers.  Here  again  all  ideas  of  pity  and 
condescension*  examining  wrongs  of 
other  nations  with  a  superiority  complex 
are  being  abandoned  as  utterly  un¬ 
worthy.  Heathenism  and  Christendom 
can  no  more  be  thought  of  in  terms  of 
Geographical  boundaries.  Godliness 
and  Woridiness  exist  side  by  side  every 
where  and  the  task  of  the  Christian  is 
to  wait  upon  God  and  to  listen  to  His 
call  and  then  to  proceed  to  some  corner 
of  the  earth  whether  immediate  or  re¬ 
mote  and  there  proclaim  the  good 
news  through  life  and  word  concern¬ 
ing  the  Saving  Grace  of  God  in  Jesus 
Christ.  This  emphasis  is  repeatedly 
held  out  in  prominence  and  a  mission¬ 
ary  attitude  is  growing  which  may 
be  called  “sharing  of  good  news  in 
fellowship.” 

(3)  The  Swanick  Conferences  swing  on 
the  fulcrum  of  “Companies.”  Men 
and  women  are  divided  into  separate 
companies.  These  meet  everyday  for 
prayer  and  for  discussing  together  the 
addresses  that  are  delivered  and  also 
making  suggestions  concerning  con¬ 
ference  programme  and  arrangements. 
I  believe  that  we  shall  ourselves  bene- 

(continued  on  page  153) 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  RELIGIONS 

A  STATEMENT  OF  ISSUES 

P.  Chenchiah 


The  problem  of  religions  has  always 
been  with  os — from  the  earliest 
dawn  of  Aryan  civilisation  up  to  to-day. 
The  existence  of  well  developed  religions 
—each  with  an  outlook  on  life,  a  philo¬ 
sophy  of  existence,  an  offer  of  salvation- 
had  a  challenge  to  the  Indian  mind  and 
conscience.  To  avoid  the  problem  was 
moral  death — to  face  it  was  moral  agony. 
We  had  to  grapple  with  it,  whether  with 
success  or  failure.  In  early  epochs  of 
Indian  history,  Aryan  and  Dravidian 
religions  competed  for  mastery.  In  the 
period  of  the  Upanishads  heresies  of 
Buddhism  and  Jainism  were  born  and 
developed,  till  at  last  they  all  but  con¬ 
quered  Hinduism.  Islam  with  a  new 
analysis  of  life  and  a  new  solution  of  its 
problems  threw  its  gauntlet  to  Hinduism. 
Then  came  Christianity  with  its  powerful 
-appeal  and  daring  paradoxes,  offering 
new  adventures  for  the  soul.  We  are 
-no  mere  spectators  of  the  cavalcade  of 
faiths.  We  were  involved  in  the  drama. 
Why  are  so  many  religions,  but  one 
God  ?  How  does  God  reveal  himself.? 
Does  he  whisper  into  the  ears  of  his 
favourites  the  mysteries  of  life  ?  If  one 
religion  be  right,  are  other  religions 
wrong  ?  Can  a  religion  be  false  which 
illumines,  guides,  gives  peace  and  moves 
men  to  life-long  sacrifice  ?  Such  are 
the  perplexing  questions  that  have  ha¬ 
rassed  the  Indian  soul.  It  has  put  forward 
many  solutions,  but  was  never  satisfied 
with  them.  To-day,  the  problem  calls 
imparatively  for  a  solution.  On  one  side 
India  passionately  desires  unity  and  on 
the  other  it  is  crucified  on  communalism 
— which  is  another  name  for  the  dis¬ 
cordant  pull  of  diverse  religions.  The 
purpose  of  this  article  is  to  state  some 
of  the  issues  that  arise  by  the  very 
existence  of  several  religions  side  by 
side,  in  the  hope  that  the  statement 


itself  may  afford  a  due  to  the  solution. 
To  the  Indian,  the  solution  is  not  merely 
of  academical  interest  but  of  immense 
practical  concern.  Our  national  unity 
depends  on  the  right  solution.  The 
profound  disturbance  which  was  created 
by  even  a  mild  statement  of  the  facts 
with  their  implications  by  the  Laymen’s 
Commission  shows  that  a  philosophy  of 
religions  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
policy  of  missions  and  the  future  of  the 
Church. 

Before  we  enter  on  the  discussion  of 
the  relevant  issues,  it  may  be  useful  to 
refer  to  the  prevailing  attitude  of  relig¬ 
ions  to  each  other.  This  attitude  is  the 
heritage  of  centuries  and  is  born  of  a 
clear-cut  theory  of  religions.  The  tra¬ 
ditional  custodians  of  religions  have 
thrown  the  weight  of  their  authority  in 
favour  of  the  view  that  the  religion  they 
profess  is  a  complete  revelation  of 
God  and  all  other  religious  experiences 
however  strongly  held  and  however 
seemingly  spiritual  are  but  errors  inspired 
by  the  evil  one.  Thus  each  religion 
believed  that  it  holds  the  sum  of  saving 
truth  and  with  equal  fervour  worked 
itself  into  the  faith  that  all  other  reli¬ 
gions  are  darkness,  error  and  evil. 
Since  my  religion  is  the  true  one,  all 
other  religions  are  false.  Between  truth 
and  error  there  can  be  no  truce,  but  only 
eternal  war.  This  view  of  religions  led 
to  persecutions  when  held  by  fanatics,  to 
contempt  and  indifference  of  other  faiths 
when  held  by  feeble  minds.  We  still 
move  in  a  world  of  clear-cut  distinctions 
of  truth  and  falsehood,  of  God  and 
Devil,  of  friends  and  enemies  of  God.  It 
is  this  faith  in  the  uniqueness  of  each 
religion  that  the  comparative  study  of 
religions  and  practical  appreciation  of 
religious  experience  has  rapidly  under¬ 
mined.  We  have  lost  the  narrow  faiths 
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that  strengthened  and  nerved  our  fathers 
to  battle.  Our  broader  vision  is  a  dis¬ 
turbing  acquisition.  A  thousand  problems 
crop  up  and  distress  us  because  we 
refuse  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  facts  of 
life.  Ours  is  a  homage  to  truth  that 
shakes  a  faith  once  built  on  narrow 
foundations.  Our  new  vision  sweeps  us 
off  our  feet.  We  are  struggling  for  a 
solid  foothold.  The  study  of  religions 
raises  several  issues  in  our  mind  and 
they  may  be  described  as  the  theological, 
metaphj'sical,  ethical,  psychological  and 
practical  issues. 

The  Theolegieal  Issue* 

Can  we  any  longer  hold  to  the  faith 
that  God’s  redemptive  activity  is  con¬ 
fined  to  a  particular  age  or  period  ?  Is 
it  possible  for  us  to  believe  that  God 
allowed  the  human  race  to  die  during 
the  major  part  of  its  history  and  was 
moved  to  save  them  only  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Christian  era.  Such  a  doctrine 
is  still  held  by  some  and  defended  on 
the  ground  that  God  has  no  time,  or  has 
prepared  salvation  in  his  own  time.  No 
question  confronts  us  so  often  as  this  in 
India — “What  about  the  salvation  of 
those  who  died  before  Christ  ?”  What 
makes  a  glib  answer  to  this  question 
untenable  is  the  religious  experience  of 
the  followers  of  other  religions.  There 
are  innumerable  men  and  women  in 
other  religions  who  have  lived  and  died 
with  peace  in  their  hearts  and  hope  in 
their  souls— persons  who  have  rejoiced  in 
their  redemption  and  were  as  sure  of  it 
as  any  Christian  could  be.  Was  all  this 
experience  before  and  after  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era  a  snare  and  a  delu¬ 
sion  ?  Yet,,  if  we  concede  that  God  was 
always  responsive  to  the  cry  of  the 
human  heart,  was  always  moved  with 
love  towards  his  children  and  has  saved 
them  all  through  the  ages,  does  the 
problem  become  any  simpler  ?  By  no 
means.  It  becomes  all  the  more  dif¬ 
ficult.  How  are  the  various  salvations 
all  provided  by  God,  to  be  related  ?  Can 


we  say  that  what  saved  men  before 
Christ  does  not  save  them  after  ?  How 
can  we  relate  Christian  salvation  to  other 
salvations  that  men  had  and  have  ?  Can 
we  after  conceding  other  possibilities  of 
redemption  claim  for  Christian  salvation 
any  uniqueness  or  universality  ?  May 
it  be  that  we  have  to  conceive  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  Christianity  in  terms  other  than 
salvation  or  redemption  ?  Or,  should, we 
analyse  the  concept  salvation  and  change 
its  connotation  ? 

The  Metaphysical  I«ue 

How  does  God  reveal  or  achieve  his 
plan  of  salvation  ?  In  scriptures  or  in 
creation  ?  By  imparting  new  truths  or 
by  transmitting  new  energies  or  by  re¬ 
making  man  ?  Where  are  we  to  look  for 
Christianity  ?  In  the  Bible  ?  In  the 
Church  ?  In  Christian  experience  ?  Or, 
in  a  new  type  of  creation  ?  In  India  this 
issue  forms  the  crux  of  all  intellectual 
opposition  to  Christianity — this  relation 
of  fact  to  idea  or  spirit.  What  are  facts  ? 
Have  they  permanent  and  universal  sig¬ 
nificance  or  effect  ?  Do  historic  facts 
and  personalities  save  or  are  they  them¬ 
selves  the  passing  embodiment  of  abiding 
spirit— what  spirit  ?  “He  is  one.  We 
call  him  by  different  names.”  The  ex*- 
perience  that  called  for  this  formulation 
was  one  extracted  from  us  against  our 
inclination  and  sentiment.  Are  facts  so 
many  windows  out  of  which  the  same 
eternal  spirit  looks  through  ?  The  Hindu 
looked  through  the  window  of  his  soul 
and  on  a  calm  and  passionless  day  pierc¬ 
ed  the  veil  of  a  fact  and  reported  the 
thrilling  discovery  of  Brahman .  The 
Mohammedan  illuminated  from  within 
and  piercing  through  the  raiment  of  facts 
discovered  Allah.  They  were  so  differ¬ 
ent,  Mohammed  and  the  Hindu  sages  of 
the  Upanishads.  Yet,  when  we  had  the 
wisdom  to  compare  notes  instead  of 
quarrelling  about  our  creeds  did  we  not 
feel  that  through  Mohammed  in  the 
Arabian  desert  and  through  the  seers  in 
the  Indian  forest  the  same  light  shone 
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as  through  differently  coloured  windows  ? 
The  Brahman  seen  by  the  Indian  seer, 
the  Allah  felt  by  the  bedouin  chief,  the 
Father  dwelling  in  Christ— do  they  not 
seem  to  be  the  same  eternal  watcher 
and  guide  of  human  destiny  ?  Should  we 
not  borrow  each  other’s  spectacles  and 
look  through  them  all  before  we  conclude 
we  have  seen  different  realities  ?  Should 
we  not  “found”  our  religion  on  the  uni¬ 
versal  spirit  behind  the  local  facts  ? 
Should  v/enot  base  Christianity  on  Christ, 
our  Christ  on  the  Holy  Spirit  and  display 
the  jesus  of  History  as  the  translucent 
fact  through  which  the  eternal  spirit 
flashes  a  new  light  on  life  ?  But  then 
does  not  the  question  arise  whether 
Jehovah,  Allah,  Brahman,  the  Father,  are 
the  same  ?  Do  we  not  find,  though  there 
be  recognisable  common  features  in  them 
all,  that  they  are  different  ?  Can  God 
differ— be  one  to  the  Hindu  or  another 
to  the  Mussalman  and  a  third  to  the  Christ¬ 
ian— be  a  cruel  spirit  in  one  age,  an 
autocratic  ruler  in  another,  and  a  loving 
father  in  a  third  ?  Are  all  these  our 
guesses  of  Him  who  is  one  ?  or  His  re¬ 
velations  to  us  who  are  many  ?  Is  the 
Hindu  right  when  he  affirms  that  God  is 
reflected  by  facts  and  not  incarnated  in 
them  or  is  the  Christian  right  when  he 
sa}'s  that  God  is  incarnated  in  Jesus  ? 
Can  it  be  that  God  as  creator  constantly 
changes  with  his  creation  and  salvation 
is  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  this  cosmic 
drama  ? 

The  Ethical  issue 

A mong  the  phenomena  which  the  com¬ 
parative  study  of  religions  has  disclosed, 
the  ethics  of  religion  is  the  most  in¬ 
triguing  one.  Every  faith  has  its  own 
saints.  They  stand  out  flawless  and  pure. 
They  differ,  but  differ  as  crystals.  They 
are  all  dominated  by  love,  the  centre  of 
all  ethics.  The  renunciation  of  the 
Hindu,  the  suffering  of  the  Jew,  the  sac¬ 
rifice  of  the  Christian,  they  are  the  same 
and  yet  different.  They  appear  as  spe¬ 


cies  of  the  same  genus.  As  the  saints  of 
each  religion  range  themselves  along  with 
others,  somehow  the  zeal  that  would 
divide  them  into  sheep  and  goats  and 
wheat  and  tears  fades  away  from  us. 
We  stand  in  admiration  that  so  many 
different  types  of  beauty  and  goodness 
are  possible. 

Where  religions  meet,  there  has  al¬ 
ways  been  this  ethical  challenge.  When 
the  Greek  met  the  Jew  and  the  Roman 
stood  beside  the  Christian,  the  fakir  shook 
hands  with  the  sadhu,  we  move  not  in  a 
world  not  of  contrasted  light  and  dark¬ 
ness,  but  of  light  shining  in  changing 
beauty.  The  doctrine  of  salvation  which 
would  condemn  the  saints  of  Hinduism 
as  unsaved  stands  self-condemned.  The 
challenge  is  not  of  the  past  but  also  of 
the  present.  Can  we  name  three  men  in 
India  great  and  good  by  Christian  stand¬ 
ards  of  whom  one  at  least  is  not  a  Hindu? 
If  each  religion  produce  its  own  world 
of  beauty  and  goodness,  character,  need 
they  supplant  each  other  ?  Is  there  not 
a  religion  which  is  the  fulness  of  Hindu¬ 
ism  and  Islam  and  Christianity— yet  not 
necessarily  an  eclectic  mosaic  but  a  new 
creation  ?  May  not  the  welter  of  reli¬ 
gions  in  India  be  the  way  of  God  to  break 
the  outer  shell  of  historic  religions  and 
fuse  them  into  a  living  whole  by  the 
inner  spirit  ?  Has  the  Christian  commun¬ 
ity  produced  a  Mahatma  Gandhi,  asks 
the  Hindu.  ‘Has  Hinduism  produced  a 
Sadhu  Sunder  Singh’, retorts  the  Christian. 
But  we  look  at  the  Mahatma  and  see  a 
Christian  and  they  look  at  the  Sadhu 
and  see  a  Hindu.  Is  this  not  as  it  should 
be  ?  Sadhu  Sunder  Singh  is  not  a  Hindu 
and  a  Christian  glued  together,  nor  is 
Mahatma  Gandhi.  They  are  not  the 
piecing  out  of  two  religions,  but  the 
living  embodiment  of  both.  One  absorbs 
the  Christ  of  the  other,  the  other  takes 
the  mould  of  Hinduism  to  cast  the  spirit 
of  Christianity.  While  we  want  to  keep¬ 
ing  religions  separate  in  water-tight  com¬ 
partments,  is  not  God  fusing  them  to¬ 
gether  ? 
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The  Psychological  Issks 

There  is  a  subtle  problem  arising  out 
of  the  comparative  study  of  religions 
which  I  have  not  seen  discussed  by  any 
writer.  Religious  founders  have  ceased 
to  be  facts  but  have  become  symbols. 
But  we  have  missed  the  interesting  fact 
that  they  have  become  masks.  Behind 
Jesus  of  Nazereth,  have  we  not  seen  the 
spirit  of  Rome  sheltered  and  housed  ? 
How  often  have  we  noticed  the  lips  of 
Krishna  pouring  forth  the  words  of 
Christ  ?  In  our  rigid  adherence  to  facts 
and  history  we  forget  that  there  exists 
the  unchained  spirit  of  Ged  and  Christ. 
Christ  comes  not  only  to  those  who  love 
him  but  also  to  those  whom  he  loves, 
He  meets  those  who  advance  towards  him, 
as  well  as  pursues  those  who  run  away 
from  him.  This  is  essential  Christianity — 
that  God  loved  us  when  we  did  not  love 
him.  The  free  spirit  of  Christ  touches 
not  only  Christians  but  Hindus.  He 
comes  to  the  Hindu  in  the  depths  of  his 
being  as  the  nameless  one  and  he  names 
him  Rama  or  Krishna.  How  else  can 
we  account  for  the  fact  that  in  Hinduism 
men  with  the  spirit  and  features  of  Christ 
are  emerging  who  are  not  conscious  of  the 
Jesus  of  history  ?  All  they  are  conscious 
of  is  the  touch  of  the  spirit  which  moves 
them  to  act  as  Jesus  did.  The  lesson 
one  learns  in  India  if  one  has  eyes  to  see 
is  that,  the  spirit  of  Christ  takes  strange 
incarnations.  We  should  learn  to  look 
behind  the  masks.  Are  there  not  so- 
called  pagans  who  have  the  mind  of 
Jesus  ?  Are  there  not  so-called  Christ¬ 


ians  among  us  who  have  the  face  of 
Christ  but  the  spirit  of  paganism  ? 

The  Practical  Issue 

Rethinking  Missions-  has  visualised 
some  of  the  reactions  of  a  new  outlook 
on  religions.  There  is  no  need  to  traverse 
the  same  ground.  Narrow  zeal,  cramped 
outlooks,  should  vanish ;  the  comrade¬ 
ship  of  religions  should  be  recognised, 
and  cooperative  areas  of  common  philan¬ 
thropic  activity  should  be  cultivated. 
Religions  should  meet  to  work  together 
and  not  to  collide  and  quarrel  with  each 
other.  Beauty  should  recognise  beauty, 
holiness  should  kiss  purity.  We  must 
outlive  the  spirit  that  shut  its  eyes  lest 
it  should  see  good  in  others.  The  great¬ 
ness  of  other  religions  should  not  be 
regarded  as  a  reproach  to  Christianity 
but  as  the  glory  of  God.  In  India 
religions  that  meet  to  battle  often  stay 
to  love  each  other.  It  is  the  story  of 
Richard  Coeur-de-iion  and  Saladin  over 
again. 

I  have  touched  some  of  the  vital 
issues  which  the  existence  of  diverse 
religions  in  India  gives  rise  to.  It  is  not 
the  object  of  this  article  to  solve  the 
issues.  But  one  thing  is  obvious.  We 
can  no  longer  contrast  Christianity  and 
other  religions  as  light  and  darkness. 
That  theory  of  religions,  India  breaks 
once  for  all.  We  need  a  new  philosophy 
of  religions  which  is  not  a  blasphemy  of 
God  or  an  insult  of  the  human  spirit  in 
its  struggle  to  know  God. 
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CHRISTIANITY  AND  COMMUNISM* 

E.  C.  Dewick 


Snireduefioss 

HE  world  of  to-day  is  changing  ra¬ 
pidly  ;  perhaps  more  rapidly  than 
in  any  other  age  of  its  history  ;  and  the 
changes  are  perplexing  to  many  thought¬ 
ful  minds.  They  are  bringing  new  chal¬ 
lenges  to  Religion,  or  at  least  challenges 
that  are  expressed  in  new  terms.  The 
Christian  claims  that  in  the  message  of 
Christ  there  is  gospel  which  can  meet 
the  needs  of  every  age,  and  is  called  upon 
to-day  to  substantiate  this  claim  in  face 
of  the  particular  challenges  of  today. 
Among  these  perhaps  none  are  more  out¬ 
standing  than  the  following  three — The 
challenge  of  Communism  ;  the  claims  of 
Nationalism  ;  and  the  menace  of  War. 

For  countless  millions  of  men  and 
women  in  the  modern  world  and  special¬ 
ly  those  of  the  younger  generation, 
these  are  problems  which  continually 
overshadow  life,  and  haunt  the  mind 
with  anxieties  and  fears  for  the  future, 
taking  away  the  sense  of  joy  and  security. 
For  many  others  they  bring  new  possi¬ 
bilities  and  hopes  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
they  seem  to  overthrow  old  and  sacred 
beliefs.  In  view  of  such  a  situation,  the 
Christian  is  called  upon  to  consider  what 
is  the  answer  of  the  Christian  Gospel  to 
these  modern  challenges. 

Tics  Challenge  of  CommsiiiB 

“One  out  of  the  multitude  said  to 
Christ :  ‘Master*  bid  my  brother  divide 
the  inheritance  with  me.’  But  he  said  to 
him:  ‘Man,  who  made  me  a  Judge  or 
a  divider  over  you  ?’  And  He  said  unto 
them  :  ‘Take  heed,  and  keep  yourselves 
from  covetousness  ;  for  a  man’s  life  con¬ 
sisted!  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things 
which  he  possesseth.’”  (S.  Luke,  XII, 
13-15). 

Twenty  years  ago,  or  even  ten 
years  ago,  the  word  ‘Communism’  was 


hardly  known  to  the  average  man  or 
woman.  To-day  it  is  in  the  lips  of 
everyone,  and  is  a  word  pregnant 
with  strong  emotions.  To  some,  it  is 
associated  with  tales  of  horror  and  crime  ; 
to  others,  it  brings  a  cold  fear  of  un¬ 
known  changes  that  may  sweep  away  all 
the  familiar  land-marks  of  life.  In  the 
hearts  of  others  again,  it  arouses  a  pas¬ 
sionate  enthusiasm  and  hope,  and  offers 
an  ideal  for  which  men  are  willing  both 
to  live  and  to  die.  Communism  has 
proved  itself  a  mighty  power  in  recent 
years.  Over  one  great  stretch  of  human¬ 
ity,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Pacific,  it  has 
made  itself  master  of  every  department 
of  life,  and  dominates  the  fates  and  for¬ 
tunes  of  millions  in  Europe  and  in  Asia. 
Almost  everywhere  among  the  civilized 
nations,  it  is  not  far  below  the  surface 
to-day ;  and  occasionally  the  yawning 
chasm  seems  to  open  near  our  feet,  and 
gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  seething  forces 
below,  which  might  at  any  time  break 
through  and  upward  with  volcanic  power, 
and  overthrow  all  that  gives  value  to  life 
as  we  know  it,  and  completely  revolu¬ 
tionize  the  daily  life  of  our  own  people 
and  of  ourselves. 

The  Challenge  ©I  Communism  to  Religion 

Thus  Communism  offers  a  challenge 
to  every  man  in  his  everyday  life.  Its 
heart,  however,  is  directed,  not  only 
against  our  social  system,  and  our  civi¬ 
lization,  but  in  particular,  against  religion 
of  all  kinds.  Lenin,  perhaps  the  greatest 
modern  exponent  of  the  Communist  prin¬ 
ciples,  has  said :  “Any  faith  in  God, 
however  pure,  is  a  plague !”  Consequent¬ 
ly,  Communism  as  it  operates  in  Russia 
to-day,  has  waged  a  relentless  war,  not 
only  against  Christianity,  but  also  against 
Judaism,  Islam  and  any  other  forms  of 
religion  that  are  found  within  its  realm. 


*  Reprinted  from  The  Ashram  Review,  July  1934. 
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The  Challenge  of  Communism  to  Christianity 

But  if  Communism  attacks  every  form 
of  religion,  it  has  a  peculiar  animosity 
towards  the  religion  of  Christ.  That  is 
partly  because  the  Christian  Church  in 
Russia  has  undoubtedly  been  a  bulwark 
of  the  old  Czarist  regime,  and  has  been 
an  opponent  of  all  kinds  of  reform  in 
the  State.  The  history  of  the  Russian 
Church  gives  only  too  much  support  to 
the  slogan  of  the  Bolshevists  that 
“Religion  is  the  opiate  of  the  people.” 
But  hehind  this  lies  an  even  deeper 
issue.  There  is  a  clash  of  fundamental 
principles  between  Communism  (as  set 
forth  by  the  Communist  Party  today)  and 
Christianity,  which  would  in  no  way  be 
lessened  if  Christianity  had  been  more 
true  to  the  principles  of  Christ,  and  more 
ready  to  follow  Him  in  His  attack  upon 
vested  interests  and  abuses. 

For  in  three  essential  points,  the 
philosophy  of  Communism  is  fundamen¬ 
tally  opposed  to  the  philosophy  of 
Christianity  : — 

(a)  While  Christianity  is  based  on  the 
principle  of  love,  present-day  Communism 
is  frankly  based  on  the  principle  that 
Communism  must  derive  its  greatest 
motive  from  an  intense  and  relentless 
hate  towards  the  privileged  classes. 
One  of  the  ablest  commentators  on  Com¬ 
munism,  Zinovieff,  after  quoting  a  phrase 
of  Lenin,  “the  hate-laden  cry  of  rage  is 
our  delight  !”  remarks  that  “the  whole 
essence  of  Lenin’s  teachings  is  contained 
in  these  words.”  Between  such  an  out¬ 
look  and  that  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
there  is  a  fundamental  antagonism. 

(b)  While  Christianity  insists  on  the 
sacredness  of  human  personality,  Com¬ 
munism  insists  on  the  unimportance  of 
human  personality.  Lenin  has  repeat¬ 
edly  expressed  his  contempt  for  the 
method  of  persuasion,  in  order  to  win 
persons  over  to  the  support  of  Com¬ 
munism  ;  and  has  maintained  that  sheer 
naked  force  is  the  only  effective  method 
of  dealing  with  opponents.  While  con¬ 


tending  that  ultimately  the  purpose  of 
Communism  is  to  bring  in  universal 
peace,  he  has  insisted  that  “in  order  to 
bring  in  peace,  you  must  split  open  men’s 
skulls  !”  Nothing  can  be  more  contrary 
to  the  method  of  Christ  than  this.  Every¬ 
where  we  see  Him  making  a  quiet  appeal 
to  men  and  women  to  follow  His  teach¬ 
ing,  and  absolutely  refusing  to  have 
recourse  to  methods  of  force  and  violence. 
And  in  so  doing,  Christianity  has  regard¬ 
ed  Christ  as  expressing  the  mind  and 
methods  of  God  Himself,  who  “enforceth 
not  the  will  of  man.”  Even  when  men 
will  not  respond  to  the  appeal  of  Christ’s 
Love,  God  does  not  rain  down  fire  upon 
them,  but  continues  only  to  make  His 
appeal  to  them  by  the  method  of  Love. 
Christians,  even  when  they  have  been 
men  of  war,  have  generally  recognised 
that  force  is  not  the  ultimate  arbiter  in 
the  destinies  of  men.  It  was  a  great 
soldier,  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  said  : 
“Gentlemen,  remember,  what  you  have 
won  by  force  you  can  keep  only  when 
you  have  made  a  free  treaty  and  covenant 
with  your  opponents  !”  But  Communism 
dismissed  all  idea  of  a  ‘treaty  and 
convenant’  with  one’s  opponenl  as  an 
illusion  and  a  snare. 

The  disregard  of  personality  in  Com¬ 
munism  is  also  shown  in  its  mistrust  of 
human  nature.  I  suppose  that  nowhere 
in  the  history  of  mankind  has  the  system 
of  espionage  been  carried  to  such  a  high 
pitch  of  efficiency  as  under  the  Soviet 
Government.  The  ‘OGPIT  (the  Secret 
Police  Force  of  the  Soviet),  pervades 
every  department  of  life  ;  its  spy  system 
extends  through  all  ranks,  and  not  even 
high  government  officials  are  free  from 
it.  Here  again,  nothing  could  be  sharper 
than  a  contrast  between  this  and  the 
Christian  ideal,  which  (however  much 
the  Church  may  have  failed  in  practice 
to  achieve  it),  clearly  sets  forth  the  right 
way  of  life  as  resting  upon  confidence 
and  friendship  between  man  and  man, 
and  even  between  man  and  God.  “I 
call  you  not  servants,  but  friends,”,  is 
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one  of  the  most  far  reaching  of  Christ’s 
sayings. 

(c)  Communism  denies  the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Man.  Although  at  first  sight 
this  may  seem  to  be  a  strange  charge, 
since  Communism  sets  forth  the  ideal  of 
the  equality  of  man  as  its  ultimate  aim 
nevertheless  its  immediate  programme  is 
based  upon  the  dogma  of  the  Class-war. 
This  is  laid  down  by  Communism  to-day 
as  something  which  must  be  believed  in 
as  implicity  as  the  dogmas  of  the  Church 
must  be  believed  by  devout  Catholics. 
This  dogma  of  the  Class-war  comes 
down  from  the  past  with  the  authority 
of  Karl  Marx ;  and  the  Communist 
accepts  it  on  faith,  and  generally  scorns 
any  attempt  to  discuss  it  in  the  light  of 
sober  historical  criticism.  It  is  a  dogma 
which  maintains  that  humanity  has 
always  been,  and  must  always  be,  divid¬ 
ed  into  two  halves,  with  an  impassable 
gulf  between  the  employing  class  (the 
Bourgeois)  and  the  labouring  class  (the 
Proletariate).  Between  these  two  groups, 
Communism  will  admit  no  possibility  of 
friendship  or  co-operation,  but  only  an 
eternal  state  of  war,  which  can  be  ended 
only  by  the  complete  annihilation  of  the 
Upper  Class.  Nor  will  Communism 
admit  of  any  moral  obligation  across 
this  divided  line.  Lenin  has  said  : 
“Everything  is  moral,  if  it  is  necessary 
for  Class  War.”  Probrazenski  has  main¬ 
tained  that  in  his  relations  with  the 
employing  class,  every  Communist  has 
“a  right  to  lie”;  and  in  this  connection 
he  speaks  with  scorn  of  “those  godfear¬ 
ing  fools,  the  English  Socialists,”  who 
still  try  to  guide  their  lives  by  moral 
obligations  ! 

This  principle  of  Communism,  which 
“splits  humanity  horizontally”  into  two 
sections,  involves  an  absolute  and  funda¬ 
mental  denial  of  the  idea  of  the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  man,  which  is  essential  to  true 
Christianity,  and  it  implicity  denies  also 
the  Christian  idea  of  the  Fatherhood  of 
God  over  the  whole  human  race,  which 


is  closely  bound  up  with  the  ideal  of 
Brotherhood  of  Man. 

The  Christian  Answer  to  the  Challenge 
of  Communism 

What  is  to  be  the  answer  of  the 
Christian,  who  seeks  to  follow  the 
methods  of  Christ,  to  this  Challenge  of 
Communism  ?  I  think  that  in  the  first 
place  there  are  two  sayings  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  can  guide  us  to  see  where 
the  true  answer  lies,  and  to  guard  us 
against  mistaken  answers. 

One  of  these  is  from  St.  Mark  III.  23; 
“Can  Satan  cast  out  Satan  ?” 

A  great  deal  of  anti-Communist 
propaganda  displays  essentially  the  same 
spirit  as  Communism  itself.  It  shares 
with  Communism  the  belief  in  force,  as 
the  only  effective  method  of  dealing  with 
opposition  ;  it  shares  with  Communism 
its  disbelief  in,  and  disregard  for,  the 
personalities  of  others.  It  would  meet 
the  challenge  of  Communism  by  ‘split¬ 
ting  open  the  skulls’  of  Communists,  and 
by  teaching  that  ‘everything  is  moral,’ 
if  it  can  be  shown  to  be  necessary  for  the 
overthrow  of  Communism. 

Not  by  such  methods  can  the  true 
Christian  meet  the  challenge  of  Com¬ 
munism.  Christ’s  own  answer  is  far 
more  critical  and  thoroughgoing,  He 
goes  back  to  fundamental  principles, 
and  seeks  to  meet  the  challenge  of  Com¬ 
munism  along  such  lines  as  will  over¬ 
throw,  not  only  Communism,  but  also 
many  of  Communism’s  most  violent 
opponents. 

Let  us  recall  the  famous  instance 
from  which  our  text  was  chosen.  In  the 
Xllth  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  a  young  jew 
invites  Christ  to  assist  him  in  securing 
his  lawful  share  in  the  ancestral  pro¬ 
perty  :  “Sir,  bid  my  brother  share  his 
inheritance  with  me.”  How  does  Christ 
answer  this  ?  Not  merely  by  refusing 
to  become  entangled  in  litigation  of  this 
kind  ;  but  by  putting  forward  principles 
which  contains  an  implicit  rebuke,  not 
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merely  to  the  man  whose  request  he  was 
refusing,  but  also  to  the  man’s  opponent. 
“Take  heed,  and  beware  of  covetous¬ 
ness  ;  for  a  man’s  life  consisteth  not  in 
the  abundance  of  the  things  that  he 
possesseth”. 

If  that  principle  were  taken  seriously, 
it  would  not  merely  undercut  a  great 
deal  of  the  enterprise  of  Communism,  in 
so  far  as  this  is  based  upon  the  desire  of 
‘those  who  have  not’  to  get  more  pro¬ 
perty  to  themselves,  but  it  would  also 
undercut  the  efforts  of  those  who  spend 
their  time  in  trying  to  defend  their  pro¬ 
perty  against  all  possible  attacks.  They 
too  just  as  much  as  the  revolutionaries, 
act  on  the  assumption  that  a  man’s  life 
does  consist  in  the  abundance  of  the  things 
that  he  possesseth. 

So  Christ’s  answer  to  Communism  is, 
not  to  meet  force  by  force,  or  selfishness 
by  selfishness  ;  but  to  replace  mistrust  by 
trust,  and  selfishness  by  service  to  the 
common  welfare.  And  that  is  a  much 
harder  way  than  the  way  advocated  by 
the  average  opponent  of  Communism 
to-day.  Some  may  even  say  that  it  is  so 
hard  as  to  be  impossible.  To  which  we 
answer,  that  it  is  not  impossible,  if 
Christ  spoke  the  truth ;  and  further  that 
its  possibility  is  witnessed  to  by  the  long 
tale  of  Christian  experience  at  its  best. 

There  is  a  second  famous  saying  of 
Christ  which  will  also  guide  us  in  our 
answer  to  Communism  :  “Cast  out  first 
the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye  ”  (S. 
Matt.  VII.  5)  If  the  Challenge  of  Com¬ 
munism  simply  makes  us  Christians  feel 
pharisaic,  or  inclined  to  thank  God  that 
we  are  not  bad  people,  like  those  Com¬ 
munists,  it  will  certainly  not  lead  us  to 
give  the  kind  of  answer  that  is  endorsed 
by  Christ.  One  of  the  greatest  modern 
commentators  on  Communism,  Dr.  Ber- 
diaeff,  who  was  himself  for  many  years  a 
Communist,  and  has  been  persecuted 
by  the  Communists  since  he  became  a 
Christian,  has  said  “Communism  stands 
as  God’s  reminder  to  us  Christians  of  our 


own  sin  and  failure.”  Why  so  ?  First, 
because  Communism,  with  all  its  violence 
and  crimes,  has  nevertheless  sprung  from 
a  genuine  and  righteous  moral  indigna¬ 
tion  at  the  wrongs  suffered  by  the  masses 
of  the  working-people.  That  indigna¬ 
tion  ought  to  have  been  felt  and  express¬ 
ed  by  the  Christian  Church  ;  but  gene¬ 
rally  this  has  not  been  the  case.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Church  as  a  whole  has 
nearly  always  supported  the  rights  of  the 
privileged  classes  against  the  under-pri¬ 
vileged,  and  has  sided  with  the  Conser¬ 
vatives,  rather  than  with  the  reforming 
tendencies,  in  the  political  world.  If  we 
Christians  had  shown  something  of  the 
moral  indignation  which  was  displayed 
by  Christ  our  Master,  against  heartless 
wealth,  and  stupid  religious  prejudices, 
then  Communism  would  probably  never 
have  been  forced  into  a  position  of  anta¬ 
gonism  to  religion,  such  as  it  holds  to¬ 
day. 

Consequently  Communism,  in  spite 
of  its  formal  denunciation  of  religion, 
has  shown  itself  capable  of  producing  an 
extraordinary  spiritual  enthusiasm  and 
dynamic  among  its  followers.  It  is  (as 
has  often  been  said)  an  ‘Atheistic  Reli¬ 
gion.’  It  has  indeed  all  the  characteristics 
of  Religion,  with  its  claim  to  make  absolute 
and  final  demands  upon  the  human  soul. 
It  has  its  own  dogmas,  for  which  it  de¬ 
mands  implicit  belief.  It  has  its  ‘Index* 
of  forbidden  books,  which  its  followers 
may  not  read.  Scientific  books  which 
did  not  support  the  Bolshevist  theory  of 
history  have  been  publicly  burnt  in 
Russian  towns  by  the  Soviet  Government, 
just  as  the  Church  used  to  burn  heretical 
books  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Bolshevism  has 
its  list  of  martyrs  who  have  suffered  for 
their  faith,  with  a  courage  as  fine  as  that 
shown  by  other  martyrs  even  for  the 
Gospel  of  Christ. 

Furthermore,  our  opposition  to  the 
principles  of  Communism  ought  not  to 
blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Communism  have  been  in  some 
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respects  remarkable  and  admirable.  It 
is  known  that  it  has  shown  a  reckless 
disregard  for  human  life,  and  has  made 
existence  in  this  world  a  hell  for  tens  of 
thousands.  But  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  no  denying  the  evidence  that  it  has 
made  life  better  worth  living,  for  vast 
masses  of  people  in  Russia.  It  has  built 
up  a  system  of  Youth  Movements,  in 
which  the  discipline  and  the  spirit  of 
service  is  of  the  highest  quality,  and  the 
spirit  of  self-respect  and  service  to  the 
common  welfare  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  spirit  of  selfishness  and  money-get¬ 
ting,  which  has  become  almost  universal 
in  the  non-communist  countries  of  the 
West.  When  we  criticize  Communism, 
we  may  well  ask  ourselves  whether  non- 
Communists  can  show  any  achievements 
that  can  surpass  these.  Until  and  unless 
we  can,  our  answer  to  Communism  will 
be  ineffective. 

CoDclusion 

So  the  Challenge  of  Communism 
comes  to  the  Christian,  not  as  a  call  to 
war,  but  as  a  call  to  prayer.  It  will 
never  be  met  effectively  by  super-violence 
or  by  mere  unscrupulous  propaganda ; 
but  only  after  recognizing  and  learning 
what  Dr.  Berdiaeff  has  called  “The  truth 
that  lies  hid  within  the  falsehood  of 
Communism.” 

And  what  is  that  Truth  ?  Let  us 
remember  that  the  very  word  ‘Com¬ 
munism’  points  us  to  the  ideal  of  “shar¬ 
ing  in  common.”  And  that  ideal  is  very 
near  to  the  heart  of  the  Christian  Gospel. 


For  the  Gospel  tells  us  that  in  Christ, 
the  Supreme  God  came  to  share  our 
human  life  with  us,  and  that  none  can  be 
a  true  Christian,  unless  he  manifests  in 
his  own  life  something  of  that  same 
spirit.  So  the  only  Church  that  can 
really  meet  the  Challenge  of  Communism 
is  a  Church  of  men  and  women  who 
have  learnt  from  Christ  that  true  great¬ 
ness  consists  in  giving  and  sharing  and 
coming  down  to  help  those  who  are  less 
privileged,  rather  than  in  the  endeavour 
to  gain  as  much  as  possible,  or  to  defend 
our  rights  against  all  attacks.  None  of 
us  can  achieve  the  best  for  ourselves  ex¬ 
cept  in  fellowship  with  our  brother-men, 
and  by  learning  the  lesson  which  the 
early  Christian  Church  perhaps  learnt 
better  than  we  have,  when  “the  multi¬ 
tude  of  them  that  believed  were  of  one 
heart  and  of  one  soul ;  neither  said  any 
of  them  that  ought  of  the  things  which 
he  possessed  was  his  own  ;  but  they  had 
all  things  common.”  (Acts  IV-32)  We 
need  something  of  that  spirit  to-day  re¬ 
minding  us  that  both  in  the  case  of  the 
individual  Christian,  and  in  the  life  of 
the  Church  as  a  whole  there  must  be  a 
readiness  to  hold  all  God’s  gifts  in  com¬ 
mon,  and  to  cease  to  insist  that  either 
the  individual  or  the  Church  has  an  ab¬ 
solute  right  to  the  things  that  are  legally 
his  own. 

A  Church  actuated  by  this  Spirit 
would  employ  in  herself  the  truth  that 
lies  at  the  heart  of  Communism,  and  would 
be  able  effectively  to  meet  its  Challenge. 


THE  BIBLE  AND  OTHER  SCRIPTURES 

A.  J.  Appasamy 


AT  the  Quadrennial  All-India  Stu- 
**  dents’  Conference  held  at  Allahabad 
I  was  impressed  .by  the  great  interest 
which  students  today  are  taking  in  the 
relation  between  Christianity  and  other 
religions.  Again  and  again  the  question 
as  to  the  real  value  of  Christian  experience 


and  the  weight  which  should  be  attached 
to  other  religions  came  up.  This  eager 
interest  of  the  Christian  student  to  know 
what  exactly  is  unique  about  Christianity 
as  compared  with  other  religions  may  be 
considered  as  a  new  development  in  the 
student  life  of  India.  One  did  not  notice 
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the  same  eager  interest  about  five  years 
ago.  Men  th  n  simply  took  for  granted 
the  uniqueness  of  the  Christian  religion  ; 
they  had  everything  and  the  non-Christ¬ 
ians  had  nothing.  It  was  not  necessary 
to  try  to  understand  other  religions. 
A  friend  pointed  out  to  me  that  this 
change  in  the  student  mind  could  be 
traced  to  the  days  of  the  Civil  Disobe¬ 
dience  Movement  which  was  active  in 
India  in  the  year  1930.  This  movement 
led  by  Mahatma  Gandhi  led  to  a  careful 
examination  not  merely  of  political  but 
also  of  social  and  religious  ideas.  The 
thoughtful  Christian  student  has  since 
then  been  asking  very  persistently  what 
his  attitude  should  be  to  the  culture  and 
civilization  of  those  around  him.  Should 
Christians  in  India  remain  a  separate 
community  without  any  political,  social 
and  religious  contacts  with  the  rest  of 
the  people  ?  No  longer  is  the  question 
of  the  relation  between  Christianity  and 
other  faiths  an  academic  one  in  India. 
It  is  a  living  issue.  One  would  suppose 
that  in  other  non-Christian  lands  a  simi¬ 
lar  interest  is  beginning  to  be  felt  with 
regard  to  the  values  in  other  religions. 

From  what  one  reads  it  also  looks  as 
if  in  Europe  and  America  the  question 
as  to  the  exact  value  of  Christianity  is 
beginning  largely  to  exercise  men’s  minds. 
There  is  now  a  wide-spread  study  of 
religions  all  over  Europe  and  America. 
In  these  days  of  frequent  and  easy  com¬ 
munication  leading  personalities  like 
Rabindranath  Tagore,  Mahatma  Gandhi 
and  others  are  well-known  in  the  West. 
Their  message  and  work  provoke  the 
enquiry  as  to  how  far  the  religious  ex¬ 
perience  for  which  they  stand  is  vital. 
The  missionary  challenge  of  the  Church 
has  to  meet  the  new  situation  which  has 
arisen — Why  should  we  preach  Christ¬ 
ianity  to  people  of  other  religions  ?  Have 
they  not  got  all  that  is  needed  ?  There¬ 
fore  the  question  of  the  relation  between 
Christianity  and  other  faiths  is  becoming 
an  important  question  to  all  Christians. 
While  men  in  Europe  and  America  may 


not  to  the  same  extent  feel  the  urgency 
of  the  question  as  those  of  us  who  are 
in  non-Christian  lands  all  those  who  are 
awake  to  the  missionary  call  of  Christ 
are  forced  to  think  out  each  in  his  own 
way  the  ultimate  significance  of  the  faith 
that  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  here  that  one 
very  definite  way  in  which  all  those  who 
like  could  form  their  convictions  on  the 
relation  between  Christianity  and  other 
religions  is  that  of  the  devotional  study 
of  non-Christian  scriptures.  We  cannot 
understand  a  religion  by  merely  studying 
it  analytically ;  we  must  enter  deeply 
into  its  inner  spirit  and  meaning.  A 
Christian  who  wants  to  know  something 
of  Buddhism  cannot  merely  be  content 
with  studying  a  few  books  written  about 
Buddhism.  He  must  as  far  as  possible 
read  in  a  reverent  spirit  the  Buddhist 
scriptures  with  a  view  to  appreciating 
whatever  is  good  and  valuable  in  them. 
The  Buddhists  are  brought  up  on  these 
scriptures  and  derive  their  spiritual  food 
from  them.  We  cannot  pretend  to  have 
exhausted  their  significance  by  merely 
studying  them  with  the  head.  We  must 
take  them  to  our  prayer  chamber  and 
devoutly  and  reverently  study  them,  seek¬ 
ing  to  derive  from  them  food  for  our 
souls.  Of  course,  there  are  other  ways 
of  understanding  religions  other  than  our 
own.  By  coming  in  contact  with  the 
followers  of  such  religions  and  observing 
their  beliefs  and  the  practical  effects  of 
their  beliefs  in  their  lives  we  can  to  some 
extent  understand  other  faiths.  Where 
possible  we  must  also  form  friendships 
with  deeply  religious  men  of  other  reli¬ 
gions  and  understand  the  workings  of 
their  mind.  In  addition  to  these  methods 
which  even  in  non-Christian  lands  are 
not  always  easy  and  available  and  in 
Christian  lands  are  practically  impossible 
we  must  study  reverently  other  scriptures. 
Such  study  of  other  scriptures  is  nowa¬ 
days  possible  for  everyone.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  translations  of  the  original 
texts  which  are  readily  available  and 
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people  everywhere  can  easily  get  hold 
of  these  books.  Besides  these  transla¬ 
tions  anthologies  along  these  lines  are 
also  being  produced.  Recently  a  valuable 
anthology  entitled  The  Treasure  House 
of  the  Living  Religions  containing  pas¬ 
sages  from  the  scriptures  of  eleven  living 
religions  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  R.  E. 
Hume,  Professor  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Religion  in  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York.  This  book  has  been  carefully 
put  together.  The  author  has  made  a 
wide  and  profound  study  of  the  scrip¬ 
tures  of  the  world  and  has  taken  much 
pains  to  bring  together  such  passages 
as  are  likely  to  be  helpful.  I  myself 
have  prepared  a  small  book  of  selections 
from  Hindu  religious  literature  under  the 
title  Temple  Bells .  This  book,  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  has  been  widely  used 
by  Christians  in  India  and  it  seems  to 
have  met  a  real  need.  A  great  many 
readers  have  either  written  to  me  or  told 
me  of  the  help  they  have  derived  from 
this  book. 

It  is  just  as  well  to  face  frankly  the 
difficulties  connected  with  such  devo¬ 
tional  study  of  other  scriptures.  The 
main  difficulty  is  that  continually  in  other 
scriptures  we  are  running  across  ideas 
which  we  cannot  accept  and  which 
disturb  the  reverent  mood  which  is  so 
necessary  for  the  assimilation  of  spiritual 
truth.  If  I  begin  reading  a  book  like 
Bhagavad  Gila  there  are  continually  com¬ 
ing  up  ideas  like  the  necessity  of  caste, 
the  importance  of  Karma  and  Trans¬ 
migration,  the  pantheistic  idea  that  God 
is  one  with  the  world,  the  doctrine  that 
God  is  above  all  good  and  evil,  and  so  on. 
If  in  every  third  or  fourth  line  ideas  of 
this  sort  occur  which  it  is  impossible  for 
us  Christians  to  accept;  how  is  it  possible 
then  to  study  the  scriptures  of  other  reli¬ 
gions  devotionally  ?  It  seems  to  me  this 
difficulty  may  be  obviated  in  two  ways. 
One  way  is  to  use  such  selections  as  I 
have  referred  to  where  an  endeavour  is 
made  to  put  together  only  such  passages 
as  we  can  accept.  Every  idea  foreign  to 


the  Christian  faith  is  carefully  eliminated. 
From  a  scientific  point  of  view  this  is 
not  correct.  But  we  are  not  studying 
the  scriptures  in  the  spirit  of  science. 
We  are  studying  them  in  the  spirit  of 
devotees.  If  we  study  the  scriptures  of 
other  religions  as  scholars  we  must  not 
ignore  the  foreign  ideas.  But  then  here 
I  am  pleading  for  a  devotional  study 
which  it  seems  to  me  should  take  place 
before  any  scientific  study  is  made. 
Then  there  is  another  way  in  which  this 
difficulty  can  be  overcome.  It  is  to  read 
large  sections  of  religious  literature  other 
than  our  own,  not  focussing  our  atten¬ 
tion  upon  this  point  or  that  but  simpl}' 
getting  into  their  main  trend  of  thought, 
the  aspiration  after  God,  the  aspiration 
after  a  pure  life,  the  aspiration  after  the 
love  and  service  of  humanity.  I  am  sure 
I  myself  have  derived  great  benefit  by 
thus  entering  into  the  general  spirit  and 
outlook  of  the  great  saints  outside  our 
own  faith.  This  does  not  mean  that  we 
accept  everything  which  we  read.  But 
this  does  mean  that  we  enter  into  the 
best  in  the  spirit  and  outlook  of  the 
seers  of  the  world. 

In  the  light  of  all  that  I  have  said  it 
is  necessary  to  examine  the  question  as 
to  what  exactly  is  the  relation  between 
the  Bible  and  other  scriptures.  It  is  not 
my  idea  that  the  study  of  other  scrip¬ 
tures  should  take  the  place  of  our  study 
of  the  Bible.  The  Bible  is  a  unique  book. 
Every  Christian  must  treasure  it  as  the 
fount  of  his  deepest  thought  and  experi¬ 
ence.  It  sets  forth  the  life  and  teaching 
of  Christ  and  the  interpretation  of  His 
life  and  teaching  by  His  great  Apostles. 
.We  are  sure  that  there  is  nowhere  in 
the  world  a  personality  so  compelling 
and  so  potent  in  spiritual  influence  as  the 
personality  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  the 
law  of  our  life.  We  owe  our  complete 
allegiance  to  Him.  Our  highest  joy  con¬ 
sists  in  yielding  ourselves  completely  to 
Him-  It  is  in  the  Bible  that  we  have  a 
record  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ. 
The  Old  Testament  shows  how  the  way 
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was  prepared  for  the  coming  of  Christ 
and  the  New  Testament  shows  how 
Christ  came  and  lived  and  taught  and 
died  and  how  men  have  followed  Him. 

From  time  to  time  the  suggestion  is 
being  made  in  India  that  in  churches 
where  there  are  converts  from  the  Hindu 
religion  the  Old  Testament  should  not 
be  read  but  that  instead  passages  from 
the  Hindu  religious  scriptures  should  be 
read.  I  do  not  think  that  this  sugges¬ 
tion  has  been  ever  voiced  by  a  large 
body  of  people.  It  has  been  made  by 
some  leading  men  here  and  there  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  majority  of 
Christians  in  India  will  insist  upon  this 
being  done.  But  at  the  same  time  there 
are  some  people  who  feel  keenly  that 
this  should  be  done.  I  suppose  in  other 
lands  of  Buddhist  or  Moslem  cultures 
people  may  feel  that  what  is  valuable 
in  Buddhist  or  Moslem  scriptures  should 
be  read  to  the  people  instead  of  the  Old 
Testament.  I  am  personally  unable  to 
accept  this  suggestion  for  three  reasons  •- 

1 .  The  Old  Testament  is  closely 
connected  with  the  New.  You  cannot 
really  understand  the  New  Testament 
without  understanding  the  Old.  The 
Old  Testament  is  the  first  storey  and  the 
New  Testament  is  the  second.  The  first 


storey  may  be  somewhat  dark  and  dingy 
and  the  second  bright  and  airy.  But 
you  cannot  have  the  second  storey  with- 
out  having  the  first.  A  familiarity  with 
the  Old  Testament  is  essential  to  a  pro¬ 
per  understanding  of  the  New. 

2.  Never  in  the  Christian  Church 
has  this  been  done  before.  The  early 
Christian  writers  valued  a  great  deal  the 
writings  of  Plato  and  the  Greek  philo¬ 
sophers.  They  owed  much  to  them. 
They  fearlessly  took  over  some  of  their 
ideas.  But  never  did  they  let  them  take 
the  place  of  the  Old  Testament. 

3.  This  use  of  other  religious  scrip¬ 
tures  needs  much  discrimination.  In  a 
church  men  of  all  grades  of  intelligence 
and  spirituality  are  brought  together. 
Such  use  is  likely  to  mislead  a  geat 
many.  Most  people  have  not  the  time, 
even  if  they  have  the  trained  minds,  to 
use  other  scriptures  profitably. 

I  should  like  now  to  give  some 
illustrations  from  Dr.  Hume’s  Treasure 
House  of  the  Living  Religions .  There 
are  fifty  topics  dealt  with  and  they 
cover  a  wide  range.  A  great  deal  of 
material  brought  together  is  valuable 
for  our  purpose.  I  should  like  to  quote 
here  the  section  entitled  ‘Serving  Others' : 


Buddhism 

Let  your  light  so  shine  forth 

that  you,  having  left  the  world  to  enter 
into  so  well-taught  a  doctrine  and  discipline, 
may  be  respectful,  affectionate,  hospitable. 

If  ye  wait  not  one  upon  the  other, 

who  is  there  indeed  who  will  wait  upon  you  ? 

Whosoever  would  wait  upon  me,  he  should  wait  upon  the  sick. 

Live  on, 

for  the  good  and  the  happiness  of  the  great  multitudes, 
out  of  pity  for  the  world, 

for  the  good  and  the  gain  and  the  weal  of  men  ! 

The  world  is  undone,  quite  undone,  inasmuch  as  the  heart 
of  the  truth-finder  inclines  to  rest  quiet 
and  not  to  preach  his  doctrine  ! 

He  who  strives  to  grasp  the  Teaching 
Lights  up  the  world — 

As  the  moon  from  a  cloud  released 
Lights  up  the  night’.  (1) 

(1)  R,  E,  Hume,  Treasure  House  of  the  Living  Religions,  p,  243, 
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Hinduism 

Thou  shouldst  perform  acts  looking  to  the  universal  good. 

Those  self-controlled  truth-seers 

Attain  the  supreme  peaceful  liberation 

Whose  impurities  are  removed,  whose  doubts  are  resolved, 

And  who  delight  in  the  good  of  all  beings. 

(Saith  the  Lord  :) 

‘They  indeed  attain  unto  Me 

Who  have  subjugated  all  the  senses, 

Who  are  equally  minded  towards  all  around, 

And  who  delight  in  the  good  of  all  beings.8 

He  who  is  exceedingly  good,  and  is  endued  with  humility, 

Does  not  neglect  the  slightest  suffering  of  any  creature. 

Those  who  are  really  good 

Always  try,  by  performing  their  own  duties, 

To  cause  others  to  go  to  heaven. 

A  man  seeking  the  well-being  of  others 

Succeeds  in  acquiring  good  for  himself. 

By  doing  duties  fraught  with  other  people’s  well-being, 

He  attains  at  last  to  a  highly  agreeable  end. 

Through  the  performance  of  the  duties  laid  down  for  him 

Many  and  high  will  be  the  excellences  o f  the  man  who, 

Earning  his  livelihood  during  his  stay  in  this  world, 

Devotes  his  soul  to  the  well-being  of  all  creatures. 

One  satisfies  the  debt  to  his  fellow-men 
By  doing  good  to  them. 

This  is  the  utmost  limit  of  usefulness  of  their  fellows  : 

That  every  one  should  sacrifice  his  own  life, 

Wealth  and  thought  and  word; 

And  do  always  what  is  beneficial  to  others.’  (2) 

(2)  R.  E.  Hume,  Treasure  House  of  ihe  Living  Religion,  _p.  248. 

Islam 

He  who  shall  mediate  between  men  for  a  good  purpose 
shall  be  the  gainer  by  it. 

But  he  who  shall  mediate  with  an  evil  mediation 
shall  reap  the  fruit  of  it. 

And  God  keepeth  watch  over  everything. 

Help  one  another  in  righteousness  and  piety. 

Give  unto  the  poor  and  the  orphan  and  the  bondman 

for  His  sake,  saying,  ‘We  feed  you  for  God’s  sake  only  ; 

from  you  we  desire  no  recompense  nor  any  thanks.' 

Wherefore  God  shall  deliver  them, 

and  shall  cast  on  them  brightness  of  countenance  and  joy, 

and  shall  regard  them  for  their  patient  persevering. 

Free  the  captive.  In  the  day  of  famine 
feed  the  orphan  who  is  of  kin, 

or  the  poor  man  who  lieth  on  the  ground. 

Whoso  doth  this,  and  is  of  those  who  believe, 

and  recommend  perseverance  and  mercy  unto  each  other— 
these  shall  be  the  companions  of  the  right,  (3) 

R.  E  Hums,  Treasure  House  of  the  Living  Religions,  p.  248,  24S. 
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THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  AND 
NON-CHRISTIAN  SCRIPTURES 

R.  Froelich 


PAUL  has  something  to  say  about  this. 

Grown  up  in  Tarsus,  a  centre  of 
Greek  learning,  he  knows  something  of 
Greek  literature.  We  find  him  twice  in 
the  New  Testament  quoting  Greek  verses. 
Besides,  being  a  pious  Israelite,  he  knows 
his  Old  Testament  intimately  as  we  see 
from  his  epistles.  And  thirdly  he  is  an 
apostle  of  Christ  himself.  So,  he  is  really 
in  a  position  to  understand  something 
about  the  relationship  between  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  and  Non-Christian  Scriptures.  His 
character  too  makes  him  fit  to  form  a 
clear  judgment  on  this  relationship  :  he 
has  the  one-pointed  ( ekdgta )  character  of 
all  great  minds,  “knowing  nothing  but 
Christ”  and  caring  for  nothing  but  Him 
(1  Cor.  1.,  Phil.  3),  and  at  the  same  time 
he  is  not  at  all  narrow-minded  but  has 
the  widest  possible  mental  horizon  (“all  is 
yours  and  you  are  Christ’s”;  “whatsoever 
things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are 

honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,* . 

think  on  these  things.”  (Phil:  4:8.) 

He  has  something  to  say  about  the 
Old  Testament  and  Non-Christian  Scrip¬ 
tures  or  Non-Christian  Religious  Thought. 
What  dees  he  say  about  them  ?  Here  are 
his  own  words :  “That  which  may  be 
known  of  God  is  manifest  in  them  ;  for 
God  hath  showed  it  unto  them.  For  the 
invisible  things  of  Him  from  the  creation 
of  the  world  were  clearly  seen,  being 
understood  by  the  things  that  are  made, 
even  His  eternal  power  and  Godhead”; 
and  “when  the  nations  ( ethne )  which 
have  not  a  law  (of  Moses)  do  by  nature 
the  things  contained  in  the  law,  these 
having  not  the  law',  are  a  law  unto  them¬ 
selves,  which  show'  the  work  of  the  Saw' 
written  in  their  hearts”.  I  have  quoted 
these  words  in  extenso ,  because  I  believe 
they  contain  a  full  answer  to  our  ques¬ 
tion.  I  am  afraid  we  have  not  yet  fully 


realised  the  wealth  of  meaning  contained 
in  these  words  of  St.  Paul.  To  draw 
attention  to  these  words  is  the  sole 
intention  of  this  article.  I  have  nothing 
more  to  say  or  to  do  but  to  write  down 
for  the  criticism  of  the  reader  some 
thoughts  which  strike  me  whenever  l 
remember  these  words  of  Paul. 

1.  There  is  according  to  St.  Paul 
such  a  thing  as  a  natural  “manifestation” 
and  a  divine  “writing”  in  the  human 
heart.  It  is  concerning  that  “which  may 
be  known  of  God”  and  concerning  “the 
law,”  corresponding  in  the  hearts  of  all 
men  to  the  law  of  the  Old  Testament. 
That  w'hich  may  be  known  of  God  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  the  terms  “His  eternal  power 
and  Godhead.”  In  Indian  terminology  eter¬ 
nal  power  would  be  nitya  shakti.  And  what 
about  “Godhead”  ?  I  believe,  it  means 
in  Indian  terms  two  things  namely  (1) 
Daivam  or  adrshtam-  and  (2)  c  ait  any  am* 
The  “law”  in  Romans  2,14  is  in  Indian 
terminology  “ Dharma”.  It  does  not 
require  much  study  to  realise  that  there 
is  in  Hindu  Scriptures  extensive  doctrine 
on  these  four  matters  :  Shakti,  adrstam , 
caitanyam  and  dharma .  The  shakti , 
“understood  by  the  things  that  are  made” 
Rom.  1.20  is  clearly  seen”  also  in  India 
(in  “ srshti ”  and  “ sthiti ”).  The  idea  of 
adrshtam,  based  on  the  law  o£  reaping 
what  has  been  sown,  is  prominent  in 
India,  and  caitanyam  is  the  key- word  to 
all  Indian  thinking,  and  dharma  has 
been  given  much  of  the  best  thought  of 
India  (in  Indian  dharmashastras).  So, 
Indian  literature  shows  that  Paul  is  right 
in  what  he  says  in  his  words  quoted 
above. 

2.  But  Paul  has  something  more  to 
say  about  the  natural  knowledge  of  God 
and  Law  :  He  says,  it  is  being  hindered, 
and  corrupted  (Rom.  1,  18,21; 2, 8)  just  as 
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the  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
being  “veiled”  (2  Cor.  3,  14  &  15  ).  This 
“veil”  evidently  is  a  state  of  mind  wherein 
man  f  ids  to  realise  the  judging  majesty  of 
the  light  of  the  divine  caltanyam  (John 
3,  19-21.  Rom.  1,  18.  Rom.  1,  32-2,  5 ) 
and  the  judging  majest}7  of  divine  dhanna 
(Heb.  4,  12f ).  The  divine  judgment 
Paul  speaks  about  is  the  judgment  by 
which  man  is  being  left  alone  on  his  way 
as  long  as  he  remains  disobedient  to  the 
appeal  of  deepest  ethical  truth  ( Ps.  81, 
8-13  and  John  3,  19-21 ).  Such  ‘being 
left  alone’  without  divine  joy  and  peace 
of  mind  is  a  very  common  experience, 
but  its  awfulness  needs  being  realised; 
and  only  those  who  do  realise  it  can 
understand  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

It  is  just  as  a  help  towards  this  reali¬ 
sation  that  the  Old  Testament  is  needed  in 
Germany  and  India  and  everywhere.  In 
spite  of  all  the  very  fine  literature  in  our 
countries  still  the  Old  Testament  is  need 
cd  for  that  purpose.  This  was  evidently 
the  reason  why  Pandita  Ramabai  insisted 
on  the  Old  Testament  being  necessary  for 
India. 

3.  How  can  it  be  said  that  the  Old 
Testament  is  needed  in  India  when  Paul 
says  that  there  is  truth  also  outside  the 
Old  Testament  and  when  we  find  it  to  be 
so  to  the  extent  shown  above,  and  when 
the  Old  Testament  may  as  well  be  veiled 
as  all  the  natural  manifestations  of  God  ? 
All  we  are  concerned  with  is  the  removal 
of  the  veil.  We  know,  it  cannot  be  re¬ 
moved  without  man’s  own  sammatam. 
Without  his  sammatam  the  veil  remains 
on  the  Old  Testament  also,  says  Paul. 
But  true  sammatam  cannot  be  arbitrary, 
it  must  be  based  on  real  understanding, 
namely  on  understanding  of  what  the 
Old  Testament  idea  of  judgment  means, 
disregarding  which  is  the  kdranam  of  the 
veil.  And  for  such  understanding  the  Old 
Testament  itself  is  a  most  valuable  help. 
For  the  Old  Testament  is  from  beginning 
to  end,  from  Genesis  3  to  Malachi  4,  a 
history  of  divine  judgment,  tempered  by 


divine,  long-suffering  mercy  Judgment 
means  exclusion  from  deva-sdhavdsam , 
being  left  alone  on  one’s  own  way  That  is 
the  seer’s  vision  in  Genesis  3.  And  being 
left  alone  in  the  hands  of  enemies  and 
in  miser37  on  account  of  disobedience 
against  the  appeal  of  nishkdmya  bhakli 
is  the  trend  of  Old  Testament  history  in 
the  times  of  the  Judges  and  Kings  and 
later. 

4.  Also  the  elementary  object-lesson 
of  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple  is  most 
useful  even  for  a  philosophically  trained 
mind.  It  makes  us  visualize  the  essential 
difference  of  two  ways  between  which 
every  one  of  us  must  make  his  choice  : 
Kdmyam  and  nishkdmyam.  In  K.imya- 
mdrga  man  is  aiming  at  his  own  joy 
(wishes  and  desires),  not  only  and  not 
always  loukika  joy  and  desires,  very  often 
also  mystical  joy  and  desires,  i.e.,  longing 
for  mystical  dnanda  and  shdnti.  In 
nishkdmya-mdrga  man  aims  so  to  say  at 
giving  joy  to  God  (satisfying  the  eternal 
claim  of  eternal  dhanna)  bj7  understand¬ 
ing  and  by  the  help  of  prasdda  fulfilling 
the  eternal  aim  for  which  he  is  made. 
The  gifts  of  mystical  dnanda  and  shanti 
may  also  be  called  gifts  of  prasdda,  some¬ 
what  like  the  gifts  or  inspirations  by 
which  works  of  fine  art  and  music  are 
conceived.  These  gifts  may  even  some¬ 
times  rouse  in  our  heart  longings  for  the 
higher  harmony  of  ethical  religion,  but 
they  do  not  create  these  higher  harmo¬ 
nies. — As  long  as  we  are  aiming  first  and 
foremost  at  our  own  dnanda,  we  are  ex¬ 
cluded  by  more  than  one  “curtain”  from 
the  presence  of  the  Holy  One  whose 
invisible  throne  of  grace  has  the  ten  com¬ 
mandments  at  its  basis  (this  exclusion  is 
the  meaning  of  “judgment”  in  the  Old 
Testament.)  That  is  the  object-lesson  of 
the  Old  Testament  the  sanctuary  and  the 
tabernacle. 

5.  Kdmya-bhakti  is  shaping  God  :  it 
begins  with  imagining  (shaping)  Him  to 
he  pleased  with  our  supplications,  offer¬ 
ings  or  mystical  longings  after  dnanda, 
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and  sometimes — not  always — it  ends  with 
shaping  Him  also  visibly.  Nish-kdmya 
bhakti  aims  at  being  shaped  by  God,  the 
Deva  Guru,  whom  it  approaches  in  the 
way  of  sishyas  to  be  shaped  by  His 
sahavasam .  There  is  a  mysterious  but 
very  real  impossibility  in  the  way  of  thus 
being  shaped  by  the  Guru’s  prasdda  :  we 
can  so  be  shaped  only  by  sahavasam 
with  the  Deva  Guru,  but  just  for  such 
sahavasam  we  are  unfit !  That  has  caused 
so  much  suffering  to  the  God  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  (see  Isaiah  43,  24)  and  to  His  Christ, 
whereas  Krishna’s  or  Siva’s  prasdda  is  not 
really  a  suffering  one.  So  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  is  preparing  divine  love,  the  mystery 
of  the  cross  which,  being  “foolishness  to 
the  Greek,”  needs  some  elementary  pre¬ 
paration  for  being  understood  — Krishna 
has  not  to  suffer  under  any  hard-hearted¬ 
ness  and  indifference  of  Arjuna  (although 
the  idea  of  suffering  love  of  God  or  of 


the  Acharya  is  not  foreign  to  Saivisrn  or 
Vaishnavism),  because  Arjuna  is  the  ideal 
disciple  of  the  Master  of  Nishkamya- 
Karma.  Another  Master  of  Nishkamya 
Karma  had  and  has  to  do  with  the  real 
man.  And  the  real  man,  not  only  in 
Judea  2000  years  ago,  but  also  in  the  Ger¬ 
many  or  India  of  the  20th  century,  is  of 
a  type  different  from  the  ideal  one.  See 
again  Isaiah  43,  24.  And  this  other  type, 
the  type  of  man  as  he  really  is,  is  pictured 
throughout  the  Old  Testament  in  a  most 
realistic  way,  so  that  the  reader  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  being  helped  not  only  to 
visualize  this  type  but  also  to  recognise  it 
in  the  most  realistic  history  of  Christ  as 
pictured  in  the  New  Testament  and  as 
lived  over  and  over  again  in  the  history  of 
mankind  and  of  ourselves  where  Christ, 
in  spite  of  us,  remains  victorious  and  es¬ 
tablishes  His  redemptive  rule. 


ANCIENT  MYSTERIES  AND  CHRISTIANITY 

G.  Stahlin 


AMONG  all  religious  ideas  the  idea  of 
salvation  is  the  most  appealing 
and  the  most  common.  There  are 
countries  in  which  this  idea,  for  thousands 
of  years,  has  ruled  the  minds  of  the  best; 
there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  certain 
times  in  which  this  idea  holds  sway  over 
many  countries  and  occupies  the  minds 
of  many.  Such  a  country  in  which  the 
idea  of  salvation  is  a  permanent  motive 
power  of  the  religious  life  is  India  ;  such 
a  time  in  which  the  desire  for  salvation 
went  like  a  hot  wind  through  the  coun¬ 
tries  and  nations  were  the  centuries 
before  and  after  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
ancient  world.  Now,  also  in  religious 
matters  the  old  rule  proves  to  be  true  : 
where  there  is  a  demand  there  is  also  an 
offer.  Accordingly  India  has  produced 
various  philosophical  systems  all  of 
which  practically  have  the  one  aim  to 
show  ways  to  salvation.  The  world  in 
the  time  of  Jesus,  on  the  other  hand. 


enjoyed  strikingly  manifold  offers  of 
means  by  which  people  were  promised  to 
attain  salvation. 

There  were  preachers  in  long  cloaks 
wandering  along  the  roads  and  preaching 
a  simple  and  pure  life  as  the  way  to 
salvation  ;  there  were  philosophers  living 
at  the  court  of  those  princes  and  in  the 
palaces  of  those  nobles  who  desired  to  be 
guided  away  from  deep  disgust  in  all 
worldly  affairs  to  something  beyond;, 
there  were  magicians  and  sorcerers  who 
attracted  the  belief  and  the  money  of  the 
lower  masses  for  controlling  their  fortune 
in  small  and  big  matters;  there  were 
astrologers  who  claimed  to  know  and  to 
rule  the  destiny  of  individuals  and  nations 
and  promised  to  make  people  escape 
from  the  irresistible  fetters  of  fate.  But 
in  the  foremost  line  there  were  the  so- 
called  mystery  religions  which  served 
the  same  religious  aim  aud  desire  in  the 
most  impressive  and  efficient  way. 
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1. 

About  ten  miles,  from  Athens  is 
situated  a  little  town  which  was  in 
ancient  times  one  of  the  most  famous 
and  most  sacred  places  of  the  world,  the 
town  of  Eleusis.  It  was  the  home  of  the 
holy  mysteries  of  the  mother-goddess 
Demeter  whose  sanctuary  in  the  centre 
of  the  town  concealed  in  its  innermost 
part  the  sacred  objects  of  the  mysteries. 
Every  year  in  September  the  festival  of 
the  Great  Eleusinid  was  celebrated.  It 
began  on  the  sea  coast  near  Athens 
where  large  crowds  gathered  and  were 
waiting  the  call  ‘up  into  the  sea,  .ye 
mysts  V  At'  once  the  whole  gathering 
jumped  into  the  sea  to  take  an  expecting 
bath  by  which  a  man  became  worthy  to 
participate  in  the  mysteries  of  the  great 
goddess.  After  a  series  of  acts  of  wor¬ 
ship  and  speeches  on  the  following  days 
a  large  procession  left  Athens  on  the 
19th  of  September  to  bring  the  sacred 
objects  back  to  the  shrine  in  Eleusis. 
Often  more  than  ten-  thousand  devotees 
bearing  myrtle  wreath’s  accompanied  the 
goddess  op  the  sacred  road. 

On  the  way  a  second  purifying  cere¬ 
mony  was  performed  :  everybody  wound 
woollen  threads  round  his  right  hand 
and  his  left  foot.  When  with  night-fall 
the  procession  reached  Eleusis  and  the 
mysts ,  swinging  torch  lights  and  dancing 
cultic  dances,  placed  the  sacred  image 
again  in  its  shrine — The  holy  night,  the 
acme  of  the  mysteries,  which  now 
followed,  was  celebrated  by  the  two 
groups  of  devotees,  the  mysts  and  the 
epopts,  separately.  The  mysts  were  those 
who  had  joined  the  cultic  society  of 
P'emeter  recently  and  were  still  under¬ 
going  the  rites  of  initiation  lasting  for 
one  and  a  half  to  two  years  ;  the  epopts, 
that  is  ‘the  eye-witnesses’  ;  were  those  to 
whom  all1  the  secrets  of  the  mysteries 
had  been  revealed  and  who  by  a  dread¬ 
ful  oath  had  promised  hdt'-  to  divulge 
anything  of  them  anywhere.  Only  the 
epopts-  were  admitted  to-  the  nocturnal 


ceremonies  in  the  large  sub-terranean 
pillar-hall  which  held  about  3200  men. 
What  happened  there  is  unknown  to  us 
in  detail  because  of  that  promise  of 
silence.  Yet  from  a  number  of  allusions 
in  literature  and  inscriptions  we  get  a 
a  sufficiently  distinct  picture  of  the  main- 
features.  The  first  part  comprised  the 
baptism  of  the  newly  admitted  mysts 
who  were  guided  and  accompanied  by  a 
kind  of  god-fathers,  called  mystagogues , 
guides  to  the  mj’steries,  who  had  already 
been  members  of  the  cult-society  for 
some  time.  The  main-service,  consisting 
of  shows,  dramas  and  sayings,  followed. 
The  leader  of  the  mysteries,  the  hiero¬ 
phant ,  solemnly  showed  the  sacred 
objects  to  the  devoted  gathering.  The 
drama  represented  the  life  of  Persephone, 
the  daughter  of  Demeter,  who  was  stolen 
from  her  mother  and  taken  down  to  the 
under  world.  While  she  was  held  there 
as  wife  of  the  god  of  that  world  her 
mother  was  roaming  about  grievously 
searching  for  her  daughter.  Finally 
Persephone  returned  to  the  earth  and 
joyfully  rejoined  her  mother. 

The  decisive  turns  and  events  of  this 
story  were  afterwards  repeated  by  every 
member  in  a  series  of  symbolic  actions 
so  that  everyone  bodily  and  mentally  felt 
deeply  the  sorrows  and  joys  of  the  divine 
patronesses.  The  hope  and  promise  that 
by  doing  so  the  devotees  might  become 
like  the  deities  and  draw  nearer  to  a 
full  union  with  them  was  expressed  in 
the  holy  texts  which  were  recited  in  the 
third  part  of  this  nocturnal  service. 

Concerning  these  mysteries  Sopho¬ 
cles  says  ‘‘Thrice  blessed  they  of  mortals 
who  descend  into  Hades  having  seen 
these  mysteries.  They  alone  will  enjoy 
the  true  life  in  the  world  beneath,  the 
others  see  only  affliction  and  distress” 

2. 

The  example  of  the  mysteries  of 
Eleusis  shows  in  a  typical  instance  what 
the  aim  and  spirit  of  the  manifold  world 
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of  the  ancient  mysteries  was.  Ail  of 
them,  though  very  different  in  origin  and 
character,  are  an  answer  to  the  general 
religious  feeling  and  desire  of  those 
stirring  times.  These  times  which  the 
New  Testament  calls  ‘fulfilled  time'  had 
a  deep  feeling  of  disgust  for  the  vanity 
of  this  life,  for  the  grievous  implications 
of  this  material  world,  and  for  the  pain¬ 
ful  burden  of  this  earthly  body.  The 
mysteries  promised  salvation  from  the 
chain  of  suffering  by  removing  and 
elevating  the  soul  beyond  this  body  and 
this  world,  and  more,  they  promised 
experience  of  high  spiritual  realities, 
sensual  experience  of  a  bright  and  fault¬ 
less  divine  world  and  finally  happy  union 
with  the  god  who  granted  all  these  saving 
experiences. 

The  way  in  which  the  saving  ex¬ 
periences  were  conferred  on  the  mysts 
were  manifold.  Besides  those  applied 
in  the  Eleusinia  we  hear  of  many  other 
mysterious  rites,  solemn  liturgies,  holy 
meals,  old  and  sacred  words  which  form¬ 
ed  parts  of  other  cults.  But  almost 
everywhere  a  divine  drama  is  in  the 
centre  in  which  the  stor}'  of  the  god  who 
passed  through  terrible  depths,  suffering 
and  death  to  a  joyful  end  in  revival  and 
bliss  was  reproduced,  carrying  away  all 
the  pious  spectators  in  the  same  painful 
and  joyful  feelings  and  thus  assimilat¬ 
ing  them  to  the  god  himself.  In  several 
cults  the  newly  initiated  myst  had  to  act 
in  the  sacred  drama  as  the  saving  deity 
himself  and  doing  so  he  was  believed  to 
be  saved  in  a  miraculous  process  of 
deification.  At  the  end  of  the  process 
when  he  was  excited  in  the  depths  of 
his  soul  by  the  effects  of  darkness  and 
light,  of  music  and  weird  calls  which 
were  employed  with  such  psychological 
craftiness  that  he  actually  believed  him¬ 
self  to  see,  to  hear  and  to  feel  something 
of  another  world,  of  divine  realities— 
then  he  heard  the  shouting  acclamation 
of  the  devoted  spectators,  ‘You  were  a 
man,  you  have  become  god . 


The  mystagogues  knew  how  to  attract 
people  who  felt  religious  dissatisfaction 
and  a  desire  for  something  new  by  the 
opposite  means  of  concealing  the  myste¬ 
ries  under  a  veil  of  secrecy  and  get  of 
enticingly  alluding  to  marvellous  features 
and  experiences  which  would  be  opened 
to  those  who  were  initiated  into  them. 
These  means  did  not  fail  in  that  period 
so  deeply  moved  by  the  hunger  for 
religious  experience ;  large  crowds  throng¬ 
ed  to  the  mysteries  and  many  pious  men 
and  women  become  even  devotees  and 
‘soldiers’  as  they  were  called,  of  many 
different  mystery-deities,  of  Demeter  as 
well  as  of  Kybele,  the  Phrygian  mother 
goddess,  of  Mithra  the  Persian,  as  well 
as  of  the  wild  Dionysos  and  of  Osiris 
and  Isis,  the  divine  couple  from  Egypt. 

3. 

When  the  Gospel  started  its  trium¬ 
phant  march  through  the  ancient  world 
a  silent  rivalry  began  between  the  myste¬ 
ries  and  the  Gospel ;  for  both  offered  an 
answer  to  the  same  need  and  desire,  the 
desire  for  salvation,  for  contact  with  a 
higher  divine  world.  But  already  in  the 
early  church  men  felt  that  the  answers 
themselves  also  strikingly  resembled  each 
other  in  several  respects;  therefore  again 
and  again  Christians  refieced  on  the 
irritating  similarities  of  the  true  religion 
and  of  the  mysteries  which  led  so  many 
people  astray. 

Both,  the  Church  and  the  mystery- 
cults,  demand  a  confession  of  sins  before 
a  man  is  admitted.  In  both  religions  he 
has  to  undergo  certain  initiation  ceremo¬ 
nies  among  which  baptism  has  a  central 
place.  Even  the  Lord’s  Supper  has 
parallels  in  mysterious  meals  which  are 
to  establish  a  bodily  communion  with  the 
saving  god.  In  the  church  as  well  as 
in  the  sanctuary  of  the  mysteries  men 
have  to  pass  through  a  sphere  or  period 
of  humiliation  in  order  to  reach  the 
heights  of  the  religious  goal.  Both 
religions  believe  in  a  new  birth  ;  for  also 
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the  my  si  who  attained  full  membership 
was  called  renatus,  reborn  by  the  grace 
of  god...... Thus  we  could  continue.  For, 

besides  these  features  there  are  many 
details—for  instance  the  idea  of  trinit)-, 
descriptions  of  the  other  world  and  a 
great  number  of  religious  terms  which 
reveal  a  striking  parallelism  of  the  spheres 
of  Christianity  and  of  the  mystery 
religions. 

Did  they  grow — -so  it  has  been 
asked— out  of  the  same  root  ?  But  the 
origin  of  most  of  the  mysteries  lies  long 
before  the  time  of  the  New  Testament ; 
has  then  the  church  not  borrowed  ideas 
and  rites  from  the  mysteries  ? 

This  question  has  troubled  many  in 
ancient  and  recent  times.  But  I  suppose, 
we  can  meet  these  reflections  by  one 
counter-question,  why  did  the  gospel 
prove  victorious  in  spite  of  those  older 
rival  religions  and  in  spite  of  the  most 
terrible  persecutions  which  were  often 
encouraged  by  the  envious  mystery- 
priests — -whereas  the  mysteries  silently 
disappeared  one  after  the  other  because 
of  the  growing  lack  of  devotees  and 
isolation  of  the  temples  (finally  also  the 
oldest  of  all*  the  Eleusinia,  were  closed 
down  in  the  year  395  A.  D.)?  What  has 
this  conflict  of  religions,  towards  the  close 
of  antiquity  and  its  issue,  to  tell  us  ? 

It  is  a  very  distinct  and  evident  judg¬ 
ment  of  history  concerning  the  value  and 
the  truth  of  the  two  religions. 

This  judgment  of  history  cannot  but 
rest  on.  an  essential  difference  between 
the  Gospel  and  the  mysteries.  I  see 
chiefly  six  facts  which  prove  this  essen¬ 
tial  difference. 

(a)  The  mysteries  base  their  promises 
on  myths  and  mystical  ideas  ;  the 
Gospel  points  to  historical  facts  as 
the  basis  of  salvation,  it  bears  wit¬ 
ness  to  a  real  person  as  the  saviour 
of  the  world. 

(b)  The  mysteries  promise  salvation 
from  the  fetters  of  the  material 


world  (including  sin)  and  experience, 
of  a  higher  world  beyond,  the  Gos¬ 
pel  gives  remission  of  sin  and  a 
certain  hope  for  a  new  age  and  a 
new  world.  The  last  aim  of  the 
mysteries  is  full  union  of  the  deified 
man  with  the  saving  deity,  the 
Gospel  leads  the  justified  sinner  to 
fellowship  with  the  one  holy  God. 

(c)  The  mysts  achieve  these  gifts  by 

means  of  mysterious  rites  and  psy¬ 
chical  experience,  the  Christian  by 
true  repentance  and  faith  through 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
myst  assimilates  himself  to  his  god 
by  repeating  the  god’s  story  on  his 
own  bodys  the  Christian  attaches 
himself  to  Christ  in  personal  faith. 

(d)  The  sacraments  in  the  mysteries 
have  a  magical  effect  establishing 
physical  contact  with  the  divine, 
the  Christian  sacraments  are  the 
visible  word  of  God,  special  gifts 
of  God  to  make  faith  certain  and 
firm. 

(e)  Mysteries  acknowledged  each  other 
without  any  limitation  and  identi¬ 
fied  all  their  deities  with  one  an¬ 
other — e.g .  Isis  was  proclaimed  as 
“the  one  who  is  all”.  Christianity 
is  essentially  intolerant  as  it  pro¬ 
claims  the  one  who  is  the  way,  the 
truth,  the  saviour  of  the  world. 

(f)  In  fine,  the  last  aim  and  the  highest 

promise  of  mysteries  is  joy  and 
bliss,  the  goai  of,  the  New  Covenant 
in  Christ  is  that  men  do  the  will 
of  God.  Therefore  the  mysteries 
tend  to  deification,  the  Gospel  cen¬ 
tres  in  justification  and  sanctifica¬ 
tion. 

The  last  background  of  this  element¬ 
ary  difference  is  this  :  the  thinking  and 
feeling  of  the  mysteries  start  from  the 
contrast  of  body  and  soul,  of  a  material 
world  and  a  spiritual  world.  The  mys¬ 
tery-theology  moves  therefore  chiefly 
along  the  line  of  ‘naturai’/supernaturar. 
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The  elementary  problem  is  accordingly 
the  relation  of  man  to  these  two  spheres, 
and  the  principal  question  is  this,  how 
to  find  the  way  away  from  the  evil 
material  world  to  the  divine  world.  The 
answer  is :  take  the  way  through  the 
mysteries.  Christian  thinking  on  the 
other  hand  starts  from  the  contrast  of 
the  holy  God  and  the  sinful  man,  from 
the  fact  that  the  world  which  is  God’s 
creation  has  left  God  and  stands  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  him.  Christian  thinking  moves 
therefore  along  the  line  of  ‘sinful,  ‘holy’ 
or  also  ‘human’,  ‘divine’  (  yet  not  as 
physical — hyperphysical,  but  as  religious- 
ethical  qualities  ).  The  only  problem  of 
the  Bible  is  the  relation  of  God  and  man, 
and  the  principal  question  :  how  can  the 
destroyed  fellowship:  of  both  be  re-es¬ 
tablished  ?  The  answer  of  the  Gospel  is  : 
Christ  has  re-established  the  broken 
fellowship. 


The  sphere  in  which  we  are  placed 
by  the  gospel  is  divine  history  and  faith, 
the  atmosphere  of  the  mysteries  is  that 
of  mysticism,  It  is  a  tremendous  step 
to  pass  over  from  the  world  of  mysticism 
to  the  world  of  the  New  Testament. 
As  it  demanded  in  the  days  of  the  Roman 
Empire  a  complete  metanoia,  so  it 
demands  to-day  in  countries  of  mysticism 
like  India  an  absolute  change  of  religious 
thinking  and  feeling  if  a  man  shall  turn 
from  the  consciousness  of,  and  the 
desire  for,  mystical  union  with  his  god 
to  the  attitude  of  the  disciple  who  is  not 
guided  by  his  own  religious  wants  but 
by  the  word  of  God  in  Law  and  Gospel, 
whose  life  is  nothing  but  the  prayer — 
and  its,  fulfillment,  “Thy  will  be  done 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.” 


SHARING  SPIRITUAL  GIFTS 

H.  A.  POPLEY 


I  HAVE  received  an  urgent  request  from 
your  Editor  to  write  an  article  on 
“Inter-religious  Co-operation  (sharing) — 
How  ?”  I  tried  to  get  out  of  it  on  various 
grounds  but  he  refused  to  accept  my 
negative  reply  and  so  in  the  end  I  gave 
way  and  accepted.  My  hesitation  was 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  I  have  already 
written  and  spoken  a  good  deal  on  this 
subject  and  have  laid  myself  open  to 
serious  misunderstanding,  and  people  may 
come  to  identify  me  with  this  particular 
method  as  opposed  to  other  methods. 
One  is  reminded  of  Govinda  Marar,  the 
famous  singer  of  Travancore  in  the  last 
century,  who  was  named  ‘Shatkala 
Govinda  Marar/  because  of  his  ability  to 
sing  in  this  particular  time  measure,  the 
name  suggesting  that  he  was  nothing  but 
a  musical  gymnast,  which  was  not  the 
case. 


The  subject  of  Inter-religious  Co¬ 
operation  is  one  that  Mr.  A.  A.  Paul  of 
the  International  Fellowship  can  deal 
with  much  better  than  myself  and  so  I 
have  slightly  modified  the  title  into 
‘Sharing  Spiritual  Gifts’  so  as  to  bring 
out  more  clearly  my  own  thought. 

The  idea  of  sharing  is  one  of  the 
most  emphasised  ideas  among  religious- 
minded  youth  today.  The  Oxford  Group 
Movement  has  given  it  a  major  emphasis 
in  its  own  technique  as  applied  to  groups 
of  Christians.  Here  it  means  sharing  of 
failures  as  well  as  of  achievements  and 
many  have  been  helped  in  their  religious 
life  by  such  sharing.  This  idea  of  shar¬ 
ing  is  really  no' new  thing  in  Christian 
experience.  The  Bible  Study  Group 
which  was  so  popular  for  many  years  is 
a  particular  means  of  bringing  about  this 
sharing  among  Christian  young  men.  I 
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remember  even  in  my  young  days  in 
England  when  I  was  a  member  of  a  Bible 
Class  that  we  regularly  had  discussions 
on  religious  topics  in  which  the  members 
shared  their  ideas  and  convictions  under 
the  leadership  of  the  teacher.  Most  of 
us  have  been  members  of  such  groups 
in  which  sharing  has  played  a  very 
important  part. 

The  modern  technique  of  education 
emphasises  in  a  very  marked  way  the 
sharing  principle,  both  as  between  the 
teacher  and  the  taught  and  as  among 
the  pupils  themselves.  The  project 
method  is  one  of  the  many  means  of 
realising  this  purpose  in  education.  Boys 
and  girls  are  today  sharer  in  their  own 
education,  in  a  fashion  that  was  almost 
unknown  in  my  youth.  This  applies  to 
religious  education  also.  The  general 
principle  behind  religious  educational 
methods  today  is  to  help  the  child  to 
relate  his  own  experience  to  the  general 
truths  that  he  learns,  and  to  his  social 
experience  and  to  see  them  as  growing 
out  of  that  experience.  The  child  and 
the  teacher  both  bring  something  to  the 
result  as  it  emerges  in  the  mind  of  the 
child.  In  this  case  also  the  teacher  has 
much  to  learn  from  the  child,  for  as 
Jesus  said  :  4Of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.' 

The  application  of  this  idea  of  shar¬ 
ing  to  the  relationship  of  Christians  with 
members  of  other  faiths  is  to  many  a 
new  and  indeed  a  dangerous  idea.  The 
convinced  Barthianas  well  as  the  Funda¬ 
mentalist  will  find  it  difficult  to  accept 
any  such  idea,  for  the  Word  of  God  has 
been  given  once  and  for  all  in  a  particular 
way  and  to  a  particular  group,  and  there 
can  be  no  possibility  of  finding  it  any¬ 
where  else.  There  are  others  also  who, 
while  genuinely  sympathetic  with  religious 
men  of  other  faiths  and  appreciative  of 
all  that  is  good  and  beautiful  in  those 
faiths,  fear  the  dangers  of  eclecticism 
and  syncretism  which  often  result  from 
a  shallow  attitude  of  sympathy  with 


other  faiths.  The  experience  of  many 
bears  witness  to  the  existence  of  these 
dangers  and  we  must  therefore  face  the 
difficulty  in  our  attempt  to  find  ways  of 
sharing.  We  have  to  ask  the  question 
whether  it  is  possible  for  men  of  deep 
Christian  conviction  to  share  in  a  real  way 
in  the  experience  of  those  who  are  not 
Christian,  and  whether  such  men  have 
something  to  receive  as  well  as  to  give. 

This  is  not  a  problem  which  has 
suddenly  emerged  for  the  first  time  in 
the  twentieth  century.  The  history  of 
the  Christian  Church  supplies  many 
illustrations  of  the  different  attitudes 
taken  on  this  question  from  the  time  of 
the  Fourth  Evangelist.  Tertullian  and 
Clement  in  the  fourth  century  champion¬ 
ed  the  two  sides  of  this  controversy  with 
a  brilliance  that  has  never  been  surpassed 
and  Clement’s  theology  gives  a  large 
place  to  this  idea  of  sharing  with  Greek 
philosophy.  Again  in  the  fifteenth 
century  Dean  Colet,  one  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  predecessors  of  Dean  Inge,  and  a 
leader  of  Renaissance  thought,  stood  for 
the  same  principle  of  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  of  other  religions  and  maintained 
his-  position  in  a  series  of  lectures. 
Dean  Colet’s  teaching  was  greatly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  ideas  that  came  into 
circulation  throughout  Europe  as  a  result 
of  the  Renaissance. 

In  the  early  Christian  church  sharing 
seems  to  have  been,  practised  with  such 
effect  that  the  resultant  Christian  philo¬ 
sophy  was  really  an  amalgam  of  the 
teachings  of  Christ  with  the  philosophy 
of  Greek  and  Rome,  and  perhaps  also  of 
some  Eastern  cults.  As  Paul  says  ‘I  am 
a  debtor  both  to  Greeks  and  barbarians.’ 
The  Logos  doctrine  of  St.  John’s  Gospel, 
while  essentially  Christian  in  its  main 
emphasis,  owed  a  great  deal  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Philo  and  of  Greek  thought. 
In  those  days  when  a  Christian  philo¬ 
sophy  had  not  been  thoroughly  worked 
out  it  was  necessary  to  clothe  many 
Christian  ideas  in  Greek  and  Hebrew 
forms. 
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We  have  to  consider  particularly  our 
situation  in  India  today,  where  we  are  in 
close  contact  with  three  great  living  reli¬ 
gions, — Hinduism,  Budhism  and  Islam. 
Many  of  the  Reform  movements  in  India 
owe  their  genesis  and  growth  to  a  vital 
sharing  of  religious  ideas  between  men 
of  these  faiths.  The  Sikh  movement  is 
largely  a  result  of  Islamic  influence 
upon  a  few  great  Hindu  religious  minds. 
The  Brahmo  Sama j  again  is  the  result  of 
the  influence  upon  Hindu  reformers  like 
Ram  Mohun  Roy  and  Keshub  Chander 
Sen  of  great  Christian  missionaries  and 
especially  of  the  Bible.  Br.  Farquhar  in 
his  ‘Modern  Religious  Movements’  shows 
how  deep  this  influence  was.  Even  though 
we  may  not  be  able  to  accept  altogether 
the  final  results  of  that  sharing  we  can  at 
least  see  something  of  its  value  to  India’s 
religious  thought  and  life  today. 

How  can  we  as  Christians  today  in 
India,  this  land  of  religions,  express  in 
our  relationships  this  spirit  of  sharing. 
We  have  to  remember  that  sharing  in¬ 
volves  both  receiving  and  giving.  While 
we  should  have  much  to  give  there  is  a 
great  deal  also  that  we  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  The  word  of  God  to 
the  unknown  prophet  of  the  Exile :  T 
have  called  one  who  does  not  know  my 
name,’  is  true  in  the  past  and  today  in 
India  and,  however  much  this  message 
may  have  become  confused  and  mixed 
with  old  traditions  and  ideas,  we  can 
still  see  it  as  a  living  powerful  message 
influencing  the  lives  of  millions. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  number  of  groups  in  which  this 
ideal  of  sharing  was  expressed.  The 
members  of  these  groups  were  men  of 
different  faiths  and  of  different  races  but 
we  met  together  in  a  spirit  of  com¬ 
radeship  with  the  purpose  of  trying  to 
learn  what  God  wanted  to  say  to  us. 
Sometimes  we  took  a  subject  like  ‘The 
Meaning  of  Suffering*  or  ‘The  nature  of 
God’,  or  ‘The  Eternal  Values  of  Life’  and 
sometimes  we  took  some  aspect  of  the 


teaching  of  Christ.  In  ail  these  discus¬ 
sions  members  were  loyal  to  their  own 
convictions  and  stated  them  frankly  and 
sometimes  even  bluntly,  but  they  were 
always  willing  to  listen  to  the  other  man’s 
views.  Sometimes  the  group  met  once 
for  a  particular  subject  and  sometimes 
we  had  a  series  of  meetings  spread  over 
a  period  of  six  months  In  every  case 
the  members  of  the  group  testified  to  the 
benefits  they  had  derived  from  this  frank 
interchange  of  views,  and  personally  I 
felt  that  I  had  come  into  touch  with  the 
unseen  realities  of  many  lives.  The 
Round  Table  Conferences  which  Br. 
Stanley  Jones  has  held  in  many  centres 
and  of  which  he  has  given  an  account  in 
his  book  ‘Christ  of  the  Round  Table’ 
are  of  a  similar  nature.  Each  one  tells 
what  he  has  found  or  not  found  of  God, 
of  his  spiritual  high  tides  and  ebb  tides, 
of  his  triumphs  and  failures.  In  some 
ways  they  were  Oxford  Groups  without 
the  paraphernalia  which  is  now  associat¬ 
ed  with  these  They  were  real  sharing 
groups  in  which  men  turned  to  God  for 
guidance  and  expressed  their  deepest 
needs  and  convictions. 

Let  us  see  what  are  the  requisites 
for  the  success  of  such  a  sharing  group. 

(1)  First,  a  real  interest  in  religion  as 
a  living  force  and  a  genuine  desire  to 
know  more  of  God  on  the  part  of  its 
members. 

(2)  Second,  a  realisation  that  one  has 
something  of  real  value  to  share  with 
others. 

(3)  Third,  a  genuine  desire  to  under¬ 
stand  and  appreciate  the  view-point  of 
others  and  to  learn  from  them  what  they 
have  to  teach. 

(4)  Fourth,  a  subject  of  common  in¬ 
terest  to  the  whole  group  and  associated 
with  the  deepest  needs  of  their  lives 

(5)  Fifth,  a  leader  who  can  help  the 
discussion  to  find  paths  of  goodwill,  un¬ 
derstanding  and  helpfulness. 
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(6)  Sixth,  the  presence  of  the  Spirit 
of  Jesus  who  was  all  things  to  all  men 
and  who  could  find  points  of  contact 
with  Jews  and  Samaritans,  Romans  and 
Greeks,  Publicans  and  Pharisees,  sinners 
and  saints. 

Then  let  us  look  a  little  at  some  of 
the  dangers  that  beset  our  path. 

(1)  The  danger  of  a  shallow  syn¬ 
cretism  which  glibly  thinks  of  all  religious 
expressions  as  equal  in  value  and  leading 
to  the  same  end. 

(2)  The- danger  of  hiding  one’s  own 
convictions  with  a  view  to  be  conciliatory. 
Conciliation  is  not  enough.  We  need 
knowledge  and  understanding. 

(3)  On  the  other  side  is  the  danger  of 
a  dogmatic  insistence  upon  one’s  own 
point  of  view  and  a  refusal  to  see  the 
point  of  view  of  our  neighbour. 

(4)  The  danger  of  trying  to  find  the 
lowest  common  multiple  instead  of  the 
greatest  common  measure  of  our  varying 
beliefs  and  convictions. 

When  the  value  of  such  a  group  is 
questioned  1  often  think  of  a  group  of 
Hindus,  Muslims  and  Christians  that 
met  in  Madras  in  1917  or  thereabouts 
after  the  conversion  of  a  girl  to  Christ¬ 
ianity  under  somewhat  doubtful  circum¬ 
stances  when  a  great  deal  of  feeling  was 
aroused.  This  group  met  to  begin  with 
in  an  atmosphere  charged  with  religious 
passions  but  because  its  members  were 


determined  to  share  with  one  another 
and  to  understand  each  other’s  view-point 
it  was  able  to  effect  a  real  change  in  the 
situation.  The  Hindus  and  Muslims 
recognised  the  right  of  individuals  to 
change  their  religious  faith  under  the 
influence  of  a  genuine  conviction  and  the 
Christians  recognised  that  anything  which 
savoured  of  improper  influence  or  of  sec- 
recj'  was  not  in  conformity  with  the 
spirit  of  Christ  and  should  be  avoided. 
They  particularly  agreed  that  the  family 
of  the  individual  had  the  right  to  know 
what  was  taking  place  and  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  full  discussion  with  the 
individual  concerned.  This  group  was 
able  to  effect  a  remarkable  change  in  the 
whole  situation  and  no  Christian  position 
was  compromised  or  weakened. 

In  all  such  groups  the  spirit  of  love 
and  humility  must  be  dominant  through¬ 
out  It  is  a  real  adventure  in  under¬ 
standing  and  is  worth  a  trial.  I  always 
think  of  that  wonderful  hymn  of  the 
blind  preacher,  George  Matheson,  in  this 
connection, 

‘Gather  us  in.  Thou  Love  that 
fillest  ail  ! 

Gather  our  rival  faiths  within  Thy  fold  ! 
Rend  each  man’s  temple  veil  and  bid 
it  fall. 

That  we  may  know  that  Thou  hast 
been  of  old  : 

Gather  us  in  ! 


TOLERATION  AND  CONVICTION  IN  RELIGION* 

E.  C.  Dewick 


IS  toleration  a  virtue  or  a  vice  ?  Twenty, 
or  even  ten,  years  ago,  in  Europe  at 
least  it  was  generally  considered  a  virtue, 
which  young  men  and  women  prided 
themselves  upon  cultivating  ;  and  its 
reverse,  intolerance,  was  shunned  by  them 
as  one  of  the  things  of  which  they  were 


most  afraid.  To-day,  in  some  quarters, 
the  pendulum  seems  to  be  swinging  once 
more  away  from  toleration,— -certainly  in 
politics,  and  perhaps  also  in  religion. 
Rut  at  least  in  India,  toleration  is  widely 
lauded  as  one  of  the  essentials  of  the 
modern  cultured  man. 


♦  Reprinted  from  the  Guardian,  Madras. 
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In  the  days  of  old,  toleration  was 
assuredly  not  regarded  as  one  of  the 
religious  virtues.  The  history  of  religion 
is  largely  a  history  of  strenuous  contro¬ 
versy  and  vigorous  denunciation.  Even 
the  greatest  figures  of  religion  are  notable 
for  strength  of  conviction  far  more  than 
for  breadth  of  tolerance.  Gautama  the 
Buddha  ‘Compassionate  One’  though  he 
was,  showed  no  toleration  towards  what 
he  regarded  as  the  superstitions  of  the 
Hinduism  of  his  day.  Muhammad  would 
hardly  be  claimed  by  any  one  as  a  model 
of  broad-minded  toleration  towards  poly¬ 
theism  and  idol-worship.  And  Jesus,  the 
Teacher  of  Love,  is  uncompromising  in 
His  denunciation  of  the  religious  leaders 
of  his  own  ancestral  faith  :  “Ye  snakes, 
ye  brood  of  vipers,  how  can  ye  escape 
the  doom  of  Hell  ?”  Even  in  Hinduism, 
great  leaders  such  as  Ramanuja  strive 
with  far  more  zeal  than  tolerance  against 
the  philosophies  which  they  seek  to  con¬ 
trovert  ;  and  Kabir  and  Ram  Mohun  Roy 
shew  the  same  spirit  of  emphatic  con¬ 
demnation  towards  what  they  hold  to  be 
untrue  or  immoral. 

Indeed  it  is  almost  impossible  to  be 
tolerant,  where  real  conviction  is  involv¬ 
ed  ;  though  it  is  quite  easy  to  be  tolerant 
where  little  seems  to  us  to  be  at  stake. 
If  some  one  comes  to  us  with  a  tale  that 
reflects  discredit  upon  the  character  of  a 
person  of  whom  we  know  little  and  care¬ 
less,  it  is  easy  for  us  to  listen  with 
detached  toleration.  But  if  the  tale 
bears  upon  the  character  of  some  one 
near  and  dear  to  us — a  husband,  a  wife, 
a  brother,  sister  or  child — then  is  tolera¬ 
tion  a  possible  attitude  ?  Can  we  ever 
afford  to  be  merely  tolerant  towards  that 
for  which  we  really  care  ?  It  is  for  the 
dilettante  critic  of  religion  to  be  tolerant 
of  all  views  of  religion.  But  for  the  soul 
that  has  experienced  religion  as  a  New 
Birth  or  as  a  Great  Truth,  is  it  possible, 
or  would  it  be  right,  to  be  just  tolerant 
towards  views  which  would  deny  the 
reality  of  that  experience,  or  affirm  the 
contradiction  of  that  truth  ? 


If  the  19th  century  was  in  many  ways 
a  tolerant  age,  perhaps  that  is  because  it 
was  an  age  when  many  men  cared  little 
for  religion ;  and  if  in  some  ways,  the 
rising  generation  of  to-day  seems  to  be 
more  intolerant,  perhaps  that  is  because 
they  have  passed  through  deeper  ex¬ 
perience,  and  realize  more  how  much  is 
at  stake. 

Are  we  then  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that,  after  all,  toleration  was  a  mistake 
in  religion  ;  and  that  we  shall  do  well  to 
revert  to  the  vigorous  controversies  and 
antagonisms  of  an  older  age,  with  its  re¬ 
ligious  wars  and  persecutions?  No  serious 
student  of  history  could  endorse  such  a 
conclusion,  or  welcome  such  an  attempt 
to  ‘put  the  clock  back.’  There  is  too 
much  in  the  history  of  religious  strife 
and  intolerance  for  which  every  truly 
religious  man  must  hang  his  head  in 
shame,  to  countenance  fora  moment  such 
a  conclusion. 

For,  consider  some  of  the  causes  of 
religious  intolerance  in  the  past.  How 
much  of  it  has  been  due,  not  to  convic¬ 
tion,  nor  to  reasoned  judgment,  but  mere¬ 
ly  to  pride,  prejudice,  and  fanatical  pas¬ 
sion  !  Think  of  any  area  where  religious 
strife  is  a  danger  to  the  community  to¬ 
day  ;  whether  between  Catholic  and  Pro¬ 
testant  in  Ireland,  or  between  Hindu  and 
Moslem  in  India,  or  indeed  in  any  other 
quarter  where  it  endangers  peace  and 
fellowship— ‘-Who  are  the  leaders  of  the 
strife  ?  Are  they  men  with  a  clear  grasp 
of  the  religious  principles  at  stake  ?  Are 
they  not,  on  the  contrary,  almost  invari¬ 
ably  men  whose  religious  experience  is  of 
the  feeblest  and  vaguest,  but  who  take 
up  a  catch-word  or  banner  or  communal 
battle-cry,  and  fight  for  it  all  the  more 
blindly  because  they  realize  nothing  of 
its  deeper  significance  ?  If  we  could  re¬ 
place  such  fanaticism  by  intelligent  mu¬ 
tual  understanding  and  sober  judgment, 
this  of  itself  would  cut  away  the  root  of 
nine-tenths  of  religious  intolerance  in  the 
world,  and  would  check  practically  the 
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whole  of  communal  tension  which  is  mis¬ 
called  ‘religious’  in  the  modern  world. 
Those  who  really  value  religion  will  al¬ 
ways  seek  to  understand  others,  before 
they  condemn  ;  and  often  in  such  matters, 
‘to  understand  all  is  to  forgive  all*. 

If  a  more  intelligent  mutual  under¬ 
standing  will  do  much  to  destroy  the 
roots  of  religious  strife  and  intolerance, 
so  also  will  a  wise  sense  of  proportion. 
How  often  has  religious  intolerance  raged 
fiercely  over  details  that  seem  ludicrous¬ 
ly  small  and  unimportant  in  the  truer 
perspective  of  subsequent  ages  !  Dean 
Swift’s  satire  on  the  great  war  between 
the  ‘Big-endians’  and  the  ‘Little-endians’ 
who  faught  each  other  to  the  death  over 
the  issue  “At  which  end  should  one  begin 
to  eat  an  egg  ?”  May  be  caricature  but 
it  is  broadly  true  to  life.  For  many 
bitter  theological  controversies,  and  even 
religious  wars  have  grown  up  around 
issues  scarce!}'  more  vital  than  this.  It 
is  not  so  with  the  truly  great  leaders  of 
religion  ;  for  with  them  there  is  always 
a  sense  of  proportion — a  recognition  of 
the  difference  between  the  heart  of  a 
religious  message,  and  those  things  that 
are  more  or  less  closely  or  loosely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  it,  but  are  not  vital  to  it. 
But  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  adhe¬ 
rents  of  a  religion,  this  distinction  is 
often  lost  sight  of  ;  and  thereby  has  come 
one  of  the  greatest  causes  for  the  con¬ 
tempt  in  which  religion  is  often  held  by 
thoughtful  folk.  If  Christians  would 
remember  that  sense  of  proportion  which 
was  so  striking  a  feature  of  the  teaching 
of  Christ,  Christianity  would  be  a  bigger 
power  in  the  world  than  it  is  to-day. 
For  He,  out  of  the  bewildering  mass  of 
detailed  precepts  in  His  ancestral  Scrip¬ 
tures  of  the  Old  Testament,  selected  just 
one  or  two  great  moral  principles  for 
emphasis  :  “I  will  have  mercy,  and  not 
animal-sacrifice”  :  “Love  God,  and  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself”  ;  and  He  left 
aside  all  the  intricate  system  of  ritual 
and  temple-worship  which  stood  side  by 
side  with  these  great  moral  principles,  in 


the  text  of  the  old  Bible.  But  His  fol¬ 
lowers,  all  to  often,  have  wrangled  over 
minute  details  of  ritual,  or  obscure  nice¬ 
ties  of  doctrine,  and  have  ‘forgotton  the 
weightier  matters  of  God’s  law,  Justice, 
Mercy,  and  Truth’.  It  is  the  same  with 
other  religions.  I  Hinduism  to-day  has 
to  meet  the  sharp,  menacing  challenge 
of  the  Self-Respect  Movement,  is  it  not 
largely  because  its  advocates  have  con¬ 
centrated  their  energies  on  profitless 
temple-rites  or  out-of-date  social  barriers, 
rather  than  on  the  search  for  God  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  which  is  the  central 
message  of  highest  Hindu  scriptures  ? 

A  recovery  of  the  sense  of  proportion  in 
religion  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  help 
towards  inter-religious  understanding  and 
fellowship  ;  for  it  would  concentrate  at¬ 
tention  on  the  great  truths  which  are  so 
largely  common  to  all  mankind. 

But  meanwhile,  the  Way  of  Truth  for 
us  all  is,  not  to  abandon  earnest  search, 
or  adopt  the  slovenly  watchword  “It  does 
not  really  matter  !  We  are  all  going  the 
same  way  in  the  end  !”  That  way  may 
lead  to  peace,  of  a  kind  ;  but  a  peace  of 
mental  stagnation  and  inertia,  in  which 
we  have  lost  the  finer  qualities  of  life, 
and  have  obscured  its  vital  issues  in  the 
realms  of  morality  and  of  the  spirit. 

Rather,  let  us  “strive  for  the  truth 
unto  death”,  and  never  compromise  with 
that  which  we  know  to  be  less  than  the 
best  truth  within  our  reach,  or  the  best 
ideals  of  beauty  and  goodness  that  come 
within  our  ken.  Let  us  remember  that 
Truth  is  ultimately  One;  and  that  to 
rest  content  with  contradictions  is  to 
abandon  our  faith  in  the  intelligent  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Universe. 

Yet,  as  we  strive,  let  us  not  forget  the 
limitations  of  our  own  knowledge,  and 
keep  our  minds  open  towards  fresh  truth. 
In  our  relation  with  others,  let  us  be 
frank  and  fearless  in  our  criticisms  of 
what  seem  to  us  to  be  wrong  or  false, 
knowing  that  such  criticism  is  the  truest 
friendship  towards  any  who  sincerely 
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seek  the  truth.  Yet  as  we  criticise,  let 
us  remember  that  Truth  has  many  as¬ 
pects  :  and  that  though  ultimately  one, 
it  may  not  be  possible  for  that  Unity  to 
be  grasped  all  at  once  by  our  limited 
minds ;  so  that  a  view  which  may  seerp 
to  us  to  be  contrary  to  what  we  have 
minds ;  so  that  a  view  may  seen?  to  us  to 
be  contrary  to  what  we  hgye  seen  pf 


truth  may  yet  prove  in  time  to  be  only 
‘complementary  to  it9.  In  that  way,  to¬ 
leration  and  conviction  may  grow,  side 
by  side,  in  our  experience. 

“Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more; 
But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell ; 

That  mind  and  heart,  according  well, 
May  make  one  music,  as  before, 

But  vaster”. 


CHRIST  AND  THE  NEW  INDIA* 

George  Jacob 


IT  is  a  privilege  tq  live  in  these  days 
when  qne’s  country  is  on  the  thres¬ 
hold  of  a  renaissance.  A  new  nation  is 
abqnt  tq  be  bom-  Qf  course.  India  is  an 
ancient  nation  with  its  ancient  culture 
and  ancient  civilization  but  it  has  lost 
all  its  ancient  heritage  under  the  -  L:'e 
of  a  foreign  government.  So  it  is  that 
J  said  that  a  new  nation  is  about  tq  he 
born.  It  is  therefore  a  privilege  to  live 
now,  more  especially  to  be  a  student,  to 
be  one  whose  life  work  is  yet  to  be,  one 
Who  will  have  more  of  the  freedom 
of  self-expression  than  his  forefathers 
When  he  or  she  enters  the  arena  of  ac¬ 
tion.  My  topic  this  evening  is  as  to 
what  a  Christian  young  man  or  a  Chris¬ 
tian  young  woman  can  do  for  this  blew 
India. 

The  subject  naturally  divides  into  two 
headings.  In  the  first  place,  what  are 
our  contributions  as  Christian  individuals 
and  secondly  what  can  Christianity  as  a 
religion  contribute  towards  this  New  India. 

There  is  a  wide-spread  tendency 
among  us  to  remain  isolated.  This  ten¬ 
dency  breeds  communalism.  Communal- 
ism  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  in  this 
country.  I  feel  inclined  to  draw  your 
pointed  attention  to.  this  factor  especially 
in  view  of  the  sad  occurrences  in  our  own 
city  qf  the  last  few  days.  Let  «s  qhoose 

#  A  speech  delivered  as  president  of  the  Agra  Union 


our  friends  for  their  intrinsic  worth  and  not 
because  they  belong  to  our  own  commu¬ 
nity.  This  is  no  new  doctrine  but  1  feel 
that  I  have  a  right  to  preach  it  because  in 
my  own  humble  capacity  I  have  tried  to 
live  up  to  it.  In  this  connection,  permit  me 
to  mention  that  the  abolition  of  denomi¬ 
national  hostels  in  St.  John's  College  was. 
a  distinct  change  for  the  better  and  as  a 
consequence,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  this  college,  an  Indian  Christ¬ 
ian  student  has  been  returned  unopposed 
as  the  president  of  the  college  union.. 
Let  us  be  less  communalistic  and  more 
nationalistic.  This  latter  point,  I  do  not 
want  to  develop  further  as  it  is  going 
to  be  one  of  the  subjects  of  our  discussion 
group. 

Secondly,  may  I  draw  your  attention, 
to  St.  Mathew  5th  chapter,  verses  13  and. 
14.  “Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  ye 
are  the  light  of  the  world.”  Jesus  used, 
these  two  expressions  to  symbolise  Christ¬ 
ian  life.  These  two  things,  salt  and  light 
have  two  properties  in  common,  namely 
that  they  both  exist  for  the  good  of 
others  and  in  helping  others  they  lose 
themselves.  This  is  the  essence  of  Christ¬ 
ian  life.  It  is  a  life  of  giving  and  not 
merely  of  getting.  Speaking  to  the  S.C.A. 
last  year,  Mr.  Milford  drew  a  contrast 
between  the  Sea  of  Galilea  and  the  Dead 

a  joint  meeting  of  the  Agra  P.C.A.  as.tl  -SsV.W.C  A. 
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Sea.  The  former  receives  as  well  as 
gives  and  so  it  is  the  source  of  life  while 
the  latter  only  receives  and  hence  is  Dead. 

Passing  on  to  the  question  of  distinc¬ 
tive  contributions  of  Christianity,  the 
first  and  the  foremost  thing  is  that  our 
religion  always  demands  the  highest  from 
us.  There  is  that  story  of  the  rich  ruler 
who  came  to  jesus  one  day  and  said, 
“Good  Lord  1  what  shall  I  do  to  inherit 
eternal  life  ?”  The  gospel  narrative  tells 
us  that  jesus  looked  at  him  and  loved 
him.  That  itself  speaks  volumes  in  credit 
of  the  young  man.  But  jesus  noticed 
one  defect  in  him  and  so  asked  him  to  go 
and  sell  all  that  he  had  and  then  come 
and  follow  him.  At  these  words,  he 
went  away  sorrowful.  Surely  a  tragedy 
has  happened  here  and  what  is  the  cause 
of  it.  Students  of  Shakespeare  might 
remember  how  Bradley  writes  that  for 
any  tragedy  to  happen,  there  must  be 
a  tragic  flaw  in  the  character  of  the  hero. 
What  was  the  tragic  flaw  in  the  character 
of  this  rich  young  ruler  ?  It  was  nothing 
but  this,  namely,  that  though  jesus  pointed 
out  to  him  the  best,  he  was  still  satisfied 
with  the  second  best.  He  made  the  good 
the  enemy  of  the  best.  Our  religion 
therefore  demands  the  highest  from  us. 

Then  again,  Vamana  Tilak,  the  late 
great  poet  who  was  formerly  a  Brahmin 
and  then  became  a  Christian,  has  said 
that  it  is  the  wonderful  balance  between 
the  love  for  God  and  the  love  for  man 
that  makes  the  teachings  of  jesus  uni¬ 
que.  This  we  get  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  gospels  and  concentrated  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  opens  with  the  sentence, 
“Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit :  for  theirs 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  Poverty  in 
spirit  is  something  that  arises  out  of  a 
realization  of  one’s  own  need  and  hence 


it  shows  our  relationship  with  God.  This 
is  immediately  followed  by  “Blessed  are 
the  meek :  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth.” 
Meekness  of  heart  is  that  quality  which 
enables  us  to  sympathise  with  others  and 
to  see  the  good  in  them.  It  is  therefore 
a  duty  that  we  owe  towards  our  fellow 
beings.  Thus  throughout  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  we  get  this  wonderful 
balance  between  the  love  for  God  and 
the  love  for  man.  Mahatma  Gandhi  who 
drew  his  inspiration  of  satyagraha  calls 
Christ  ‘the  prince  of  the  satyagrahis.’ 
The  fundamental  principle  of  satyagraha 
is  the  love  for  one’s  opponent.  Fighting 
against  your  enemy  by  suffering  yourself. 
The  height  of  a  victory  of  this  sort  we 
get  in  Calvary.  Jesus  vanquished  all  his 
enemies  when  it  seemed  as  though  he 
was  himself  vanquished  and  his  wonder¬ 
ful  prayer  on  the  Cross,  ‘Father,  forgive 
them  for  they  know  not  what  they  do,’ 
is  non-violence  perfected  and  purified 
and  subjected  to  the  acid  test.  Thus 
jesus  has  not  only  preached  but  has 
brought  intOj  practice  this  wonderful 
appealjof  his  religion,  namely  the  won¬ 
derful  balance  between  the  love  for  God 
and  the  love  for  man. 

Lastly,  Jesus  Christ  is  not  only  a  per¬ 
son  of  history  but  a  person  of  everyday 
experience  in  the  lives  of  all  true  Christ¬ 
ians.  This  is  the  dynamic  of  Christianity. 
Take  the  case  of  a  man  like  C.  F.  An¬ 
drews.  What  is  it  that  enables  him  to  do 
so  much  for  the  depressed  and  oppressed 
and  down-trodden  ?  It  is  nothing  but 
this,  namely  that  Christ  is  a  living  reality 
to  him.  I  want  to  leave  this  thought 
with  you  this  evening.  The  success  of 
our  S.  C.  M.  does  not  depend  upon  the 
attendance  we  get  in  our  study  groups 
or  in  our  Chapel  Services  but  it  depends 
upon  the  number  of  people  in  whose 
hearts  Christ  is  a  living  reality. 
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NON-CHRISTIANS  AND  THE  STUDENT  MOVEMENT 

A  LETTER  FROM  ANOTHER  SENIOR  FRIEND 


My  dear  Kamala, 

I  have  been  thinking  a  good  deal  of 
what  we  were  talking  about  last  night, 
when  you  showed  me  ‘‘Senior  Friend’s” 
letter  to  you,  and  I  should  like  to  write 
down  a  bit  more  clearly  and  fully  if  I 
can,  what  I  was  saying  to  you  then,  and 
some  other  things  that  have  come  to  me 
since. 

You  said  you  didn’t  quite  understand 
what  she  meant  about  our  attitude  to 
non-Christian  students  in  college.  Oughtn’t 
we  to  talk  to  them  about  Christ,  and 
what  he  has  meant  to  us,  and  try  to  get 
them  to  see  that  He  is  the  only  true 
God  ?  I  know  what  you  are  thinking 
about — all  this  “call  to  evangelization” 
in  the  Indian  Church.  I  think  I  know 
the  kind  of  thing  that  is  being  said  to 
you — ‘This  is  your  job,  you  mustn’t 
leave  it  at  all  to  the  missionaries  ;  every 
one  of  you  must  be  a  witness  to  Christ, 
You  are  the  salt  of  the  earth”,  and  so  on. 

And  you  say,  quite  truly,  that  the 
non-Christians  in  your  college  don’t  want 
to  be  evangelized.  They  believe  they 
have  enough  truth  about  God,  and  that  it 
helps  them  to  be  just  as  good  as  Christ¬ 
ians.  And  as  to  our  Lord,  they  already 
know  about  him ;  they  have  read  the 
Gospels  and  a  good  many  other  parts  of 
the  Bible,  and  know  it  as  well  as  you  do. 
And  they  do  honour  and  admire  Him, 
they  believe  He  is  “a  teacher  come  from 
God”,  but  they  don’t  believe  about  Him 
what  Christians  do. 

Well,  I  think  what  your  senior  friend 
is  trying  to  get  you  to  see  is  something 
like  this  :  that  witness  to  Christ  is  not 
really  a  matter  of  talking  about  Him, 
still  less  of  arguing  on  His  behalf.  But 
it  means  that  first,  like  the  twelve  apos¬ 
tles,  you  must  be  %vith  Him.  (If  you 
look  up  Mk.  3-14,  you  will  see  that  that 
comes  before  “He  sent  them  forth  to 


preach”.)  They  went  about  with  Him 
as  He  worked,  so  that  they  came  to  under¬ 
stand  His  point  of  view  and  His  way  of 
doing  things.  And  one  of  the  chief 
things  they  learnt  about  Him  was  His 
interest  in  and  longing  for  every  single 
human  being,  and  His  quite  individual 
treatment  of  them.  Now  here  is  one 
definite  way  of  carrying  out  “Senior 
Friend’s”  suggestion  for  a  study  circle  on 
the  Incarnation  :  “How  did  God  incar¬ 
nate  treat  individual  souls  ?”  Collect 
every  instance  in  the  four  Gospels  of  His 
touch  on  an  individual  soul ;  note  what 
different  demands  He  made  on  them,  what 
different  answers  He  gave  to  their  ques¬ 
tions,  what  aspects  of  His  Gospel  He 
emphasized  in  this  or  that  case.  There 
is  very  much  more  material  for  this  than 
you  may  think  at  first. 

Well,  then  you  go  on  to  consider,  as 
“Senior  Friend”  points  out,  that  whoever 
would  be  Christ’s  witness  must  believe 
that  He  still  has  that  same  particular 
interest  in  and  love  for  every  single  human 
being — for  your  Hindu  room-mate  as  for 
you,  for  sweeper  in  your  bathroom  as  for 
your  saintly  college  Principal,  who  seems 
to  you  to  be  a  person  apart  ;  and  believe 
too  that  He  is  actually  dealing  with  their 
souls  in  all  kinds  of  hidden  ways.  And 
not  only  believe,  but  act  upon  the  belief  : 
that  is,  try  to  treat  everybody  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  known  to  Him,  and  dear  to  Him. 
Get  to  know  them,  make  friends  with 
them  if  they  will  allow  you  to  (do  notice 
“Senior  Friend’s”  wise  remarks  there), 
and  pray  for  and  serve  them  if  they 
won’t  allow  you  to  make  friends.  But 
don’t  preach  to  them— -don’t  patronize 
them — don’t  be  self-concious  with  them. 
Just  be  interested  in  them.  When  people 
are  interested  in  one  another  for  their 
own  sakes,  they  naturally  and  spontane¬ 
ously  share  their  ideas  and  beliefs  and 
puzzlements  with  one  another  ;  and  Our 
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Lord  will  use  those  spontaneous,  sincere 
conversations  as  He  used  His  own  casual 
contacts  with  the  woman  of  Samaria 
or  the  sisters  at  Bethany.  Only  remem¬ 
ber  that  you  very  often  will  not  know  how 
He  has  used  them,  or  if  He  has  used 
them  at  all.  That  is  what  you  must 
leave  in  His  hands.  Don’t  expect  a  “Mass 
Movement  to  grow  up  round  you  as  a 
result  of  your  sincere  desire  and  effort  to 
witness  for  Him — [When  Our  Lord  died 
there  were  apparently  only  120  people 
who  had  been  influenced  by  Him  :  but  on 
the  Day  of  Pentecost  it  was  shown  that 
there  were  really  3,000  whose  hearts  had 
been  secretly  prepared  (Acts  1.15,  2.4)]. 

But  of  course  your  casual  conversa- 
sations  won’t  be  of  any  help  as  witness 
to  Christ  unless,  as  “Senior  Friend” 
reminds  you,  your  head  and  heart  are 
already  full  of  right,  true  thoughts  about 
God,  so  that  it  isn’t  just  your  own  half- 
baked  opinions  that  you  are  expressing, 
but  the  real  truth  about  Him  and  about 
man’s  life.  (You  know  our  beliefs  about 
God  often  come  out  more  clearly  in  what 
we  say  and  think  about  life  and  its  pro¬ 
blems  than  in  any  definitely  “religious” 
talking). 

Yes,  you  say,  but  how  are  we  to  have 
<  right  ideas  of  God  ?  Well,  “Senior  Friend” 
has  given  you  the  answer  to  that ;  by 
study  and  by  prayer.  We  students  do 
try  so  hard  to  work  for  God  in  every 
other  way  but  the  one  that  He  most  par¬ 
ticularly  wants  of  us  as  students — that 


is,  by  study  :  Now  isn’t  that  true  ?  Is 
“Senior  Friend’s  warning  against  having 
just  a  “talking  circle”  unfair  ?  We 
Christian  really  must  study  our  religion, 
there  is  no  alternative  training  to  that 
for  equipping  us  as  witnesses  to  Christ. 
There  is  a  quite  appalling  ignorance 
amongst  us  of  elementary  Christian 
truths  :  any  senior  study  circle  leader 
can  tell  you  of  the  shocks  she  has  had 
at  some  of  the  things  members  of  her 
circle  have  said  about  God  or  Christ  or 
the  Christian  faith.  Do  read  again  very 
carefully  in  “Senior  Friend’s”  letter  the 
paragraph  beginning  “Let  this  be  a  think¬ 
ing  circle . ” 

Then,  she  goes  on  to  point  out,  study 
must  go  along  with  prayer.  And  so  we 
come  back  to  our  first  point.  If  we 
would  witness  for  Christ  we  must  be  with 
Him;  that  is  the  meaning  of  prayer.  Not 
just  chattering  to  Him,  but  listening  to 
Him,  taking  His  hints  (  which  we  call 
also  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ) 
and  obeying  them,  letting  Him  show  us 
where  we  are  wrong  and  put  us  right. 

Now  does  that  make  things  any  clear¬ 
er  ?  Do  write  and  ask  me  if  there  are 
still  some  questions  in  your  mind.  I  think 
“Senior  Friend’s”  letter  might  well  be 
made  the  subject  for  a  discussion  in  your 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  branch,  and  perhaps  you 
can  get  from  it  some  practical  suggestions 
for  your  programme. 

Your  very  sincere  friend, 
An  old  student. 


THE  EDITOR’S  TRAVEL  DIARY  IN  WESTERN  LANDS 


THE  World’s  Student  Christian  Fede¬ 
ration  gave  me  another  opportunity 
to  visit  Europe  this  year.  I  bade  farewell 
to  loved  ones  on  the  9th  of  July 
and  started  out  toward  Bombay.  The 
train  travelled  through  a  rain  swept  re¬ 
gion  and  the  fresh  verdure  of  spring  time 
(and  rains  are  the  real  spring  time  of 
India)  filled  the  landscape  on  all  sides. 


I  spent  two  delightful  days  in  Bombay. 
On  the  first  day  I  met  the  men  and  wo¬ 
men  students  with  their  professors  and 
friends  at  an  “At  Home”  and  the  next 
day  the  committee  of  management  dis¬ 
cussed  with  me  affairs  connected  with 
work  of  the  Student  Movement.  The 
following  day  they  gave  me  a  pacca 
Maharaja’s  farewell  on  the  Alexandra 
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Docks  As  soon  as  the  scheduled  time 
arrived  the  ship  Victoria  pulled  away 
from  beloved  India's  shores  and  weighed 
anchor  in  the  direction  of  Western  Lands. 
There  is  nothing  more  distasteful  to  me 
than  to  face  the  sea  during  monsoon  but 
as  I  could  not  choose  my  own  time  I  had 
to  commit  myself  once  again  to  stormy 
seas.  The  ship  had  hardly  got  up  steam 
that  the  storm  broke  on  us  in  all  its  fury 
and  I  made  for  my  cabin  for  all  I  was 
worth.  For  three  days  and  three  nights  I 
lay  enveloped  in  darkness  heaved  on  the 
billows  experiencing  the  pitch  and  the 
toss  of  the  boat.  But  Sunday  morning  life 
sprang  up  on  the  ship  again  and  things 
became  lively.  Early  Monday  morning 
we  fetched  Aden— the  farthest  Western 
outpost  of  India.  The  merchants  of  Aden 
came  in  their  little  boats  to  sell  their 
goods  and  did  some  brisk  business.  It  is 
always  interesting  to  see  this  buying  and 
selling  go  on  as  the  ship  lies  anchored  in 
midstream  away  from  the  port.  After  a 
three  hour  halt  we  started  again.  The 
Red  Sea  was  calm  and  quiet  as  usual 
and  most  fortunately  was  cool  and  re¬ 
freshing.  I  whiled  away  time  at  chess 
and  books  and  after  a  three  days’  travel 
reached  Suez.  The  Cooks  took  away  a 
number  of  our  party  to  show  them  Cairo, 
the  Pyramids  and  the  Sphinx,  and  mean¬ 
while  we  entered  the  picturesque  canal. 
Slowly  we  towed  along  and  at  one  in  the 
afternoon  of  Thursday  reached  Port  Said. 
My  readers  have  read  good  many  des¬ 
criptions  of  this  port  and  so  I  shall  not 
speak  of  it  at  length,  except  that  it  is  an 
interesting  port  with  the  influence  of 
France  too  visible  to  be  unnoticed.  The 
Cairo  party  arrived  at  11  in  the  night  by 
train  and  we  entered  the  Mediterranean. 
We  travelled  most  comfortably  on  the 
cool  waters  of  the  calm  sea  and  early 
Sunday  morning  reached  Naples.  The 
approach  to  this  port  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  in  the  world.  With  Vesuvius 
puffing  away  on  one  side  and  Isle  of 
Capri  on  the  other.  The  previous  night 
we  had  passed  through  the  straits  of 


Messina  with  both  the  Italian  and  the 
Sicilian  shores  beautifully  illuminated  on 
both  sides.  We  were  in  Naples  till  the 
afternoon  and  a  party  of  us  went  up  to 
see  the  Vesuvius  at  dose  quarters.  We 
had  to  travel  15  miles  by  taxi  and  then 
had  to  walk  about  half  an  hour  till  we 
reached  its  awe  inspiring  neighbourhood. 
Perennial  outpouring  of  sulphur  and 
smoke  goes  on  which  is  a  fearful  spect¬ 
acle.  We  were  taken  to  a  spot  where 
strange  noises  go  on  under  the  earth  and 
a  natural  furnace  keeps  throwing  out 
burning  lava.  We  returned  to  the  boat  at 
about  two  and  soon  after  weighed  anchor 
in  the  direction  of  Genoa.  Early  the  next 
morning  we  reached  the  beautiful  city  of 
Genoa  and  the  first  monument  to  which 
my  attention  was  called  was  the  statue 
of  Christopher  Columbus  to  whom  the 
world  owes  such  a  great  deal.  We  were 
safely  landed  without  any  fuss  by  the 
port  authorities  and  transhipped  our¬ 
selves  to  the  waiting  train.  It  was  a 
most  thrilling  journey  we  had  in  sight  of 
Alps  by  way  of  Turin,  and  after  the  sleep 
of  the  night  were  quietly  deposited  in 
Paris.  Our  train  to  London  started  soon 
after  and  so  we  kept  going  as  fast  as  we 
could.  Having  had  a  very  calm  crossing 
of  the  British  Channel  the  evening  of 
the  24th  July  found  me  amidst  the  roar 
and  crash  of  London  Town. 

I  spent  the  night  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lionel  Aird  who  were  exceedingly  kind. 
Allahabad  friends  are  bound  to  remem¬ 
ber  Lionel  as  a  member  of  the  staff  at 
Holland  Hall.  The  next  morning  I  left 
for  the  British  Student  Christian  Move¬ 
ment  Conference  at  Swanick.  This  place 
enjoys  a  widespread  fame  being  the 
place  where  the  British  Movement  holds 
its  Annual  Student  Conferences.  I  tra¬ 
velled  by  train  up  to  Derby  and  then 
was  taken  by  car  to  the  beautiful  village 
of  Swanick.  Here  I  found  myself, 
among  500  delegates  who  had  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  along  with 
some  overseas  delegates.  I  was  treated 
most  kindly  and  soon  found  myself  fully 
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oriented  in  the  new  surroundings.  It 
was  a  privilege  meeting  Bishop  Talbot, 
who  was  recently  Bishop  of  Pretoria  in 
Africa  and  is  author  of  a  number  of 
books.  He  is  a  most  invigorating  speaker 
and  his  style  of  speech  is  most  charming. 
His  thought  provoking  addresses  were 
replete  with  humour  and  the  students 
listened  to  his  message  with  rapt  atten¬ 
tion.  There  were  a  number  of  other 
helpful  speakers  whom  I  was  delighted 
to  meet  and  hear.  I  was  asked  to  speak 
one  afternoon  on  India  and  the  British 
students  gave  me  a  most  sympathatic 
and  encouraging  hearing.  Let  me  join 
other  Indian  emissaries  in  saying  that  it 
is  of  utmost  importance  that  we  should 
learn  to  distinguish  ordinary  natives  of 
Britain  from  their  statesmen.  It  is  a 
first  rate  folly  to  confuse  the  two.  The 
ordinary  British  citizen  is  as  human  and 
understanding  as  any  other  man  of 
another  country.  I  must  say  that  the 
British  people  as  a  whole  are  the  most 
delightful  people  in  the  world.  There 
is  a  fund  of  affection  and  sympathy  for 
the  people  of  India  which  can  be  easily 
discovered  through  staying  in  homes 
and  by  conversing  with  the  people.  Not 
only  did  I  receive  a  cordial  hearing  at 
the  Conference*  but  a  large  group  of 
them  came  to  ask  questions  at  an  infor¬ 
mal  meeting.  On  the  “stunt”  afternoon 
I  was  made  to  recite  once  again  the 
Charge  of  The  Light  Brigade  which  has 
by  now  become  stale  and  disgusting  to 
Indian  audiences.  After  the  Conference 
I  returned  for  three  days  to  the  throb¬ 
bing  city  of  London  ever  vibrating  with 
life.  I  stayed  in  Gower  Street  and 
renewed  a  number  of  old  acquaintances. 
The  London  crowds  are  most  fascinating 
and  it  is  a  delight  to  mix  among  the  com¬ 
mon  people.  The  day  General  Hindenburg 
died  I  was  reading  the  evening  paper 
standing  on  the  pavement  when  a  com¬ 
mon  workman  with  a  torn  waistcoat 
came  to  me  and  volunteered  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarks  :  “What  is  it  that  the 
papers  say,  governor,  about  Hindenburg  ? 


They  say  that  the  great  general  has 
passed  out  into  eternity,  not  so  easy  as 
that.  That  blood  thirsty  man  who  killed 
millions,  had  square  faces  in  attendance 
on  him  when  he  died  shrieking  into  his 
face  as  ghosts  of  vengeance,  and  I  tell 
you  that  in  this  country  there  are  many 
of  the  same  brand  who  will  be  inter¬ 
viewed  by  square  faces  with  their  shrieks 
when  it  comes  for  them  to  kick  the 
bucket.”  There  was  a  merry  twitch  in 
his  eye  as  he  said  it  all  and  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  out  and  out  pacifist  position 
taken  by  a  poor  workman  who  was 
probably  finding  it  hard  to  make  two 
ends  meet. 

I  had  a  number  of  opportunities  to 
discuss  the  political  situation  in  India. 
Persons  like  Miss  Agatha  Harrison  and 
Mr.  C.  F.  Andrews  are  rendering  a  piece 
of  service  to  India  which  is  of  inestimable 
importance.  It  was  refreshing  to  meet 
Miss  Harrison  after  her  recent  visit  to 
India.  My  impression  is  that  British 
statesmen  have  already  made  up  their 
minds  about  India.  The  White  Paper 
with  some  tinkering  perhaps  will  be 
accepted  by  the  Parliament.  It  all 
depends  on  the  report  of  the  Joint  Select 
Committee.  It  seems  to  be  waste  of 
time  to  try  to  persuade  them  to  accord 
to  India  its  status  as  a  dominion  and  to 
give  it  the  right  of  drawing  up  its  own 
constitution.  The  present  regime  with 
modifications  as  outlined  will  glide  into 
the  coming  administration  with  brown 
aristocracy  more  in  evidence.  Meanwhile 
the  agitation  for  a  completely  different 
economic  regime  will  grow  apace. 

London  by  night  is  delightful.  •  I  can 
never  be  in  London  and  not  see  Old  Ben 
toiling  way,  the  spires  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  the  majestic  beauty  of  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  the  throbbing  life  around 
Trafalgar  Square,  the  changing  of  the 
Guard  at  White  Hall,  and  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral.  It  is  delightful  to  walk  in 
Piccadilly  by  night  and  hear  the  orators 
in  Hyde  Park.  The  evening  I  dropped  at 
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the  stalls  at  Hyde  Park  I  witnessed  excit¬ 
ing  times  at  the  stall  where  a  Muslim 
Missionary  was  speaking  on  Islam.  My 
friend  Mr.  B.  L.  Rallia  Ram  was  with 
me  and  we  enjoyed  the  argument  that 
was  proceeding  there.  Having  spent  three 
delightful  days  in  London,  in  company 
of  British  delegation  I  left  for  the  Inter¬ 
national  Student  Conference  in  Switzer¬ 
land.  It  was  a  joy  to  meet  my  friend 
Kenneth  Jardine,  one  of  those  rare  souls 
that  have  emerged  from  all  exclusiveness 
and  pettiness.  We  had  a  peaceful  cross¬ 
ing  via  Dieppe  and  reached  Paris  in  the 
evening.  Kenneth  knows  a  kind  of  French 
and  so  the  affairs  of  the  delegation  were 
entrusted  to  him  It  was  funny  to  hear 
him  unconsciously  slip  into  Hindustani 
as  he  talked  to  a  French  porter.  He 
landed  us  all  in  a  most  luxurious  hotel 
and  managed  our  affairs  with  laudable 
proficiency.  We  all  went  out  for  a  walk 
around  Louvre  and  spent  the  night  in 
the  hotel.  The  next  morning  we  left  by 
morning  train  for  Switzerland.  I  had  a 
glimpse  of  Mrs.  S.K.  Datta  with  her  party 
of  Indian  ladies  at  the  Paris  station  and 
could  only  greet  them  when  the  train 
steamed  out  of  the  station.  We  travelled 
the  whole  day  long  through  beautiful 
scenery  and  changing  trains  at  Lausanne 
reached  the  beautiful  school  building  at 
La  Chattagainari.  Here  about  hundred 
of  us  had  gathered  from  different  lands. 
We  heard  notable  addresses  and  the 
fellowship  with  people  of  various  lands 
will  remain  a  memorable  expression.  A 
full  account  of  the  Conference  is  hardly 
necessary  but  reference  must  be  made  to 
the  presence  of  Professor  Karl  Barth  with 
us  who  is  one  of  the  outstanding  theolo¬ 
gians  of  our  times.  He  spoke  to  us  one 


morning  on  “the  witness  of  a  Christian.” 
The  address  provoked  vigorous  discussion 
and  it  was  interesting  to  hear  the  various 
points  of  views  expounded.  A  personal 
conversation  with  him  will  be  long  che¬ 
rished  by  me  as  an  uplifting  experience. 
I  may  say  humbly  that  I  had  to  join  the 
ranks  of  those  who  held  that  the  emphasis 
of  the  Professor  was  one-sided  and  that 
his  teachings  were  yet  in  the  realm  of 
the  abstract.  It  seemed  rude  to  do  so, 
but  there  was  no  help  for  it,  one  has  to 
come  to  some  opinion  when  one  meets 
a  dignitary  of  his  calibre.  All  said  and 
done,  he  is  in  very  truth  a  great  man 
and  speaks  with  a  glow  of  certainty  and 
with  passionate  conviction.  Two  Indian 
ladies,  namely,  Mrs.  L.  Najamuddin  and 
Miss  Shiela  Singha  both  of  Lahore  were 
also  present  at  the  Conference  and  they 
made  a  very  good  impression  on  the  Con¬ 
ference.  A  notable  experience  was  of  join¬ 
ing  in  liturgical  services  every  evening 
during  the  Conference.  The  one  led  by 
a  priest  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church 
was  most  impressive. 

La  Chattagainari  is  a  delightful  spot 
and  its  beauties  will  long  linger  in  me¬ 
mory.  The  Alps  mountains  with  their 
distant  snow  clad  peaks,  the  beautiful 
Swiss  Lake  underneath,  and  vineyards 
and  groves  made  one  wish  that  one  could 
be  a  happy  resident  of  such  a  spot.  But 
when  Friday,  the  10th  of  August  came, 
we  all  flew  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  and 
La  Chattagainari  had  to  be  left  behind. 
I  passed  on  to  the  meeting  of  the  Exe¬ 
cutive  Committee  of  the  Federation,  but 
I  shall  take  up  the  narrative  of  my  tale 
at  this  point  in  my  next. 

A.  Ralla  Ram. 
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(  continued  from  page  120) 
fit  a  great  deal  by  adopting  this  me¬ 
thod  of  conducting  our  conferences 
through  the  help  of  companies. 

(4)  True  as  it  is  that  men  and  women 
students  come  together  at  these  con¬ 
ferences  yet  leaders  make  all  efforts 
to  meet  the  separate  needs  of  men 
and  women  students  and  there  is  ‘no 
craze  for  doing  everything  together’. 

I  was  surprized  that  even  meals  were 
eaten  separately,  the  companies  are 
not  mixed  and  men  and  women  stu¬ 
dents  while  they  come  to  these  con¬ 
ferences  as  a  family,  yet  their  indivi¬ 
dualities  are  not  lost  in  an  indis¬ 
criminate  lumping  togther  of  all  and 
sundry. 

(5)  I  commend  the  British  Student  Move¬ 
ment  because  of  its  fearlessness  in 
studying  all  that  the  Christian  Message 
implies.  Cheap  outburst  of  emotion 
is  abhorrent  to  the  rank  and  file. 
They  are  not  a  set  of  cold  intellect- 
ualists  who  discuss  theology  as  they 
would  play  chess.  But  they  are  alive 
to  the  challenge  of  all  non-Christian 
forces  and  are  deeply  concerned  that 
they  should  not  lag  behind  the  child¬ 
ren  of  this  world  in  studying  fully  the 
implications  of  the  message  which  is 
so  essential  to  the  regeneration  of 
mankind.  It  is  a  false  charge  against 
them  which  the  so-called  fundamenta¬ 
lists  raise  against  them  that  they  are 
turning  away  from  the  simplicity  of 
the  Gospel  and  that  there  is  no  passion 
left  for  evangelism.  I  would  plead 
with  all  to  see  to  it  that  such  misre¬ 
presentations  are  firmly  discouraged. 

(6)  I  was  refreshed  to  find  a  widespread 
loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  members  to 
the  work  of  the  National  Movement. 
There  are  about  25  persons  on  the 
staff  who  are  men  and  women  of  abi¬ 
lity  and  character  and  who  serve  on 
the  staff.  When  Robert  Mackie,  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  Movement, 
placed  before  the  two  conferences  the 


difficult  financial  situation,  those 
present  pledged  a  sum  of  Rs.  7500 
toward  the  work  of  the  movement. 

(7)  Finally  reference  should  also  be  made 
to  the  hilarity  of  the  stunt  meetings. 
These  were  invigorating  and  promot¬ 
ed  healthy  humour  and  laughter  and 
I  often  thought  of  the  stunt  meetings 
of  our  own  conferences  which  the  stu¬ 
dents  enjoy  so  much.  But  I  was  glad 
to  find  that  these  occasions  were  never 
provided  for  after  the  evening  meet¬ 
ings  and  I  am  glad  that  similar  con¬ 
viction  is  beginning  to  prevail  with  us 
throughout  our  field. 

A  Mission  o l  Fellowship  to  the  Java  Movement 

Our  readers  will  recall  that  a  strong 
delegation  from  the  Indian  Movement 
attended  the  Federation  Conference  in 
Java  in  September  last  year,  and  came 
away  with  the  conviction  that  India  and 
Indonesian  Islands,  should  be  closely 
linked  together.  The  Java  friends  sent 
a  delegation  of  three  members  to  our 
Quadrennial  Conference  last  Christmas. 
The  General  Committees  of  the  two  sec¬ 
tions  of  our  Movement  resolved  at  the 
end  of  the  Quadrennial  Conference  to 
send  a  mission  of  four  to  Java.  After  a 
long  correspondence  and  surmounting  a 
number  of  difficulties  we  are  in  a  position 
to  announce  that  the  Java  Movement  has 
definitely  written  to  say  that  they  will 
receive  the  mission  next  February.  Mean¬ 
while  we  shall  get  our  personnel  finally 
selected  and  we  hope  that  the  mission 
will  leave  the  Indian  shores  toward  the 
latter  part  of  January.  The  mission  is 
made  possible  by  small  grants  from  both 
sections  of  the  Movement  and  a  generous 
grant  from  the  World  Student  Christian 
Federation.  In  the  next  number  of  the 
Outlook  we  shall  announce  the  names  of 
the  delegation  and  meanwhile  request 
that  our  friends  bring  this  delegation 
before  the  Throne  of  Grace  in  continual 
intercession. 


A.  R.  R. 
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United  Lutheran  Theological  College 
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Dr.  G.  Staehlin  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
United  Lutheran  Theological  College 
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Art  Students  Attention 


Miss  Clementina  Butler  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  United  States  of  America, 
desires  to  have  submitted  to  her  pictures  of  the  life  of  Christ,  offering  three  prizes  ; 
the  same  to  be  competed  for  by  Indians  only. 

Such  pictures  to  be  14  by  10  inches,  preferably  in  colour,  and  are  to  be 
mailed  to  Miss  Alice  B.  Van  Doren,  N.  C.  C.  Office,  Nelson  Square,  Nagpur,  C.  P. 
not  later  than  Christmas  Day,  1934.  The  best  pictures  will  be  sent  forward  to  Miss 
Butler  for  final  Judgment. 


The  proposed  subjects  are  incidents  in  the  life  of  our  Lord,  such  as  : — 


The  Infant  Christ  ; 

Christ  in  the  Temple  ; 
Christ  Healing  the  Leper  ; 
Christ  in  Gethsemane  ; 


Three  Wise  Men  and  the  Star  ; 
Christ  Blessing  the  Little  Children  ; 
Christ  Feeding  the  Multitude  ; 

The  Face  of  our  Lord  ; 


or  any  other  presentation  of  our  Lord’s  life  and  work. 

The  drawing  must  be  original,  and  not  copies  of  any  foreign  pictures. 

The  first  prize  will  be  rupees  30,  the  second  prize  rupees  20,  and  the  third 
prize  rupees  10. 

All  accepted  designs  to  be  the  property  of  the  Committee.  Any  who  wish 
their  drawings  returned  in  case  of  non-acceptance  should  include  return  postage. 

Teachers  of  Mission  Schools  are  urged  to  invite  their  pupils  with  artistic 
talent  to  enter  this  competition. 
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STUDENT  Y.W.C.A. 


Travancore  &  Cochin 

Trivandrum  students  were  very  for¬ 
tunate  in  having  their  friend,  the  Rev. 
R.  C.  Dewick  to  address  the  meeting 
held  to  welcome  the  new  students.  The 
Y.M.C.A.  hall  was  filled  with  men  and 
women  students  and  their  senior  friends. 
As  usual  the  welcome  extended  by  an  old 
student  was  responded  to  by  a  new  one. 
Mr.  Dewick’s  talk  on  “The  Significance 
of  the  Student  Movement”  was  most 
enlightening  and  interesting. 

Our  Committee  retreat  was  held  on 
11th  July  in  a  beautiful  and  quiet  bunga¬ 
low  called  ‘Keslow’.  About  30  men  and 
women  attended  it.  The  night  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  upper  room  and  the  simple 
inspiring  talks  of  the  Rev.  Keay  helped 
us  to  spend  a  day  with  God.  The 
thought  during  the  day  was  “Christian 
Service”.  The  three  sessions  consisted 
of  quiet  time,  short  talk  and  intercessions. 
We  meditated  on  (1)  Christian  Service 
in  its  outward  manifestations,  (2)  Christian 
service  in  its  highest  ideal,  (3)  Christian 
Service  and  the  source  of  power.  We 
have  started  the  year’s  work  in  the  right 
spirit. 

We  had  a  student  service  on  15th 
July.  It  was  an  inspiring  sight  to  see 
the  Church  filled  with  the  youth  of 
Trivandrum. 

Bible  classes  are  all  started.  About 
90  women  students  attend  them  weekly. 
We  are  studying  (i)  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
emphasising  practical  Christianity,  (is) 
The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  other  epistles  and  (iii)  The 
Life  of  Christ. 

The  Animal  Student  Y.W.C.A.  Camp 

Was  held  this  year  at  Cape  Comorin 
from  August  17th  to  20th.  As  most  of 


us  had  been  to  the  Cape,  everybody 
preferred  Courtallam  to  it,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  the  season  had  not  set  in.  About 
40  students  attended  the  Camp.  It  was 
a  great  pity  we  could  not  get  some  of 
the  leaders  we  had  expected. 

We  reached  the  Cape  on  the  evening 
of  August  16th.  The  house  arranged 
for  us  there  was  situated  in  a  pleasant 
spot  quite  near  the  beach.  From  up¬ 
stairs  we  had  a  glorious  view  of  the  sea 
on  three  sides  and  every  day  we  enjoyed 
the  beautiful  sight  of  the  sunrise  and 
sunset. 

The  Camp  activities  began  in  right 
earnest  from  the  17th  morning.  The 
devotion  time  in  the  morning  was 
followed  by  family  worship.  After  break¬ 
fast  at  8-30  we  were  divided  into  three 
groups  for  study.  The  leaders  were  Mrs. 
Buickhardt.  Miss  Mathew  and  Miss 
Chacko.  The  discussions  were  lively 
and  interesting.  The  questions  were  well 
thought  out  and  were  based  on  the 
following  headings,  “The  Revelation  of 
Christ  as  Saviour”,  “Christ  as  King”, 
“Christ  as  Teacher”  and  “Christ  as  the 
Life  Power”.  Study  circles  were  follow¬ 
ed  after  an  interval  of  half  an  hour  by 
the  morning  address.  One  of  these  was 
given  by  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Kesari ;  Dr. 
Somervell  was  expected  to  give  another, 
but  had  to  drop  out  because  of  greater 
need  at  home.  The  Sunday  service  and 
the  three  evening  meetings  were  taken 
by  Miss  Edge  who  spoke  on  “The  Giving 
Hand  of  God”,  The  Groping  Hand  of 
the  Blind”,  and  “The  Guiding  Hand  of 
the  Saint”.  Miss  Edge’s  addresses  were 
simple  yet  deep  and  touching  and  were 
followed  by  a  helpful  time  of  quiet.  We 
were  fortunate  to  have  her  help. 
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After  lunch  and  rest  the  afternoons 
were  spent  in  sea  bathing  and  excursions. 
The  family  hour  after  dinner  we  spent 
on  the  beach  where  we  had  singsong  and 
merriment.  We  all  enjoyed  the  moon¬ 
light  strolls  on  the  beach. ^ 

We  made  the  most  or*©urtrip  back 
to  Trivandrum.  We  visited  Vattakotta 
and  Udaygiri,  places  of  historical  interest 
and  the  sugar  factory  at  Thahalai,  re¬ 
turning  to  Trivandrum  on  the  20th 
evening. 

Although  we  failed  to  get  all  the 
leaders  we  wanted,  our  camp  was  a 
blessing.  The  arrangements  were  com¬ 
plete  and  addresses  inspiring  and  instruc¬ 
tive.  We  are  very  grateful  to  Miss  Edge 
and  to  our  secretaries  and  committee 
members  who  arranged  the  camp. 

A.  Thomas. 
MADRAS  AND  VELLORE 
Officer*'  Conference 

The  Student  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  Madras 
and  Vellore  had  its  annual  Officers' 
Conference  in  St.  Andrew’s,  Kilpauk  from 
the  13th  to  the  15th  of  August.  Miss 
Stephen  very  kindly  gave  us  her  house 
and  Miss  Bain  arranged  for  our  food  with 
her  teachers.  Six  colleges  were  repre¬ 
sented  including  two  from  Vellore. 

Mrs.  Ranson  in  her  opening  speech 
said  that  it  was  a  great  privilege  to  be 
office-bearers  in  the  Student  Movement. 
The  Officers  have  to  be  worthy  of  their 
offices.  Mrs.  Ranson  gave  them  some 
practical  suggestions.  She  stressed  the 
need  for  being  business-like,  punctual  and 
enthusiastic  and  to  be  willing  to  serve. 
They  should  so  live  that  others  may  feel 


that  they  can  rely  on  them  for  anything. 

Mr.  McNicol  and  Miss  Stephen  spoke 
to  the  students  about  the  need  and  value 
of  study  circles.  If  we  want  to  follow 
Christ  and  live  like  Him,  we  have  to 
understand  Him.  To  understand  Him, 
we  need  to  study  His  life.  Hence  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  Bible  is  inevitable  to  a 
student  who  wishes  to  understand  and 
follow  Christ.  In  the  present  day,  very 
often  we  hear  students  say,  “We  would 
like  to  study  practical  problems  rather 
than  theology.”  One  without  the  other 
will  not  take  us  very  far.  Through  theo¬ 
logy  we  understand  God  and  His  nature. 
And  then  we  have  to  apply  our  know¬ 
ledge  to  every  day  problems.  The  most 
important  kind  of  study  group  he  said, 
was  the  Bible  Study  group,  then  come 
Missionary  Study  groups,  Rural  Study 
groups,  social  study  groups  and  Interna¬ 
tional  study  groups.  He  also  said  that,  in 
order  to  derive  benefit  from  the  study 
circle,  we  have  to  be  open-minded.  We 
have  to  share  and  understand  one 
another’s  problems.  Absolute  sincerity 
with  prayer  is  also  necessarj'.  We  have 
to  keep  three  things  in  mind  when  we  join 
the  study  groups. 

1.  We  must  learn  to  interpret  honestly, 

2.  We  must  learn  to  apply  radically, 

3.  We  must  learn  to  obey  implicitly. 

Both  Mr.  McNicol  and  Miss  Stephen 

stressed  the  need  for  a-closer  and  more 
careful  study  of  the  Bible.  The  officers 
have  gone  back  with  great  ideas. 

We  hope  to  have  a  successful  year 
of  useful  work  in  our  colleges. 

R.  jOSHEE 


STUDENT  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 


Ernakulaia 

The  Student  Christian  Union,  Erna- 
kulam,  has  started  its  life  this  year  with 
unprecedented  alertness.  The  inaugural 
meeting  which  was  held  in  the  hall  of 
H.  H.  The  Maharajah’s  Hostel  for  Christ¬ 
ian  students  was  addressed  by  Mr.  C.  P. 


Mathew,  M.  A.,  Professor,  W.  C.  College 
Alwave.  Many  students  from  the  Hostel 
and  outside  attended  the  meeting.  The 
study  circle  is  led  by  Rev.  K.C.  David,  and 
the  book  followed  is  “Building  a  New 
World”.  Mr.  K.  A.  Mathew,  the  S.C.A. 
Secretary  for  Kerala  addressed  a  meeting 
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of  the  Union  on  8th  September  on  the 
“Purpose  of  the  S.  C.  M.”  The  secre¬ 
taries  of  the  Student  Unions  are  Messrs. 
K.  E.  Mathulla  and  Pathrose.  It  is  fer¬ 
vently  hoped  that  this  year  will  prove 
to  be  an  active  one  for  the  Ernakulam 
Union.  A  good  number  of  delegates 
from  Ernakulam,  it  is  expected,  will 

attend  the  forth-coming  North  Kerala 
Camp  to  be  held  at  Trichur. 

*  *-  * 

A  Student  Christian  Union  is  being 

organised  among  the  students  of  St. 
Joseph’s  College,  Trichinopoly. 

*  *  * 

Travancore 

To  extend  a  cordial  welcome  to  the 
‘freshmen’  this  year  in  the  colleges  of 
Trivandrum  the  joint  public  meeting  of 
the  students  was  held  by  the  Trivandrum 
S.  C.  A.  and  S.  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  the  hall 
of  the  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  7th  July, 
1934.  The  hall  was  packed  to  the  full. 
The  Christian  elite  of  the  town  also  was 
present.  Miss  K.  Annamma  Cheriyan, 
M.  A.,  Professor  of  H.H.  The  Maharajah’s 
College  for  Women  presided,  who,  in  the 
course  of  her  remarks,  explained  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  Annual  function  and  exhorted 
students  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  offered  by  the  S.  C.  M.  Miss  An¬ 
namma  Samuel,  on  behalf  of  the  old 
students  accorded  to  the  freshers  a  felici- 
tious  welcome.  In  the  name  of  the  new 
students  Mr.  A.V.  Oommen  of  the  Science 
College  responded  to  the  welcome,  and 
promised  hearty  cooperation  in  all  the 
activities.  Rev.  E.  C.  Dewick,  M.A.,  who, 
needs  no  introduction  to  the  readers  of 
The  Student  Outlook  was  the  chief 
speaker.  His  message  was  on  the  ‘Signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  Student  Christian  Move¬ 
ment.’  In  a  very  inspiring  address  he 
testified  from  his  own  experience  how 
much  more  he  owed  to  the  S.  C.  M.  than 
to  any  other  organisation  in  the  world. 
His  address  being  over,  Mr.  K.A.  Mathew, 
Travelling  Secretary  for  Kerala,  in  a  brief 
speech,  announced  the  programme  of 
work  proposed  to  be  attempted  in  Tri¬ 


vandrum  during  the  year.  After  the  vote 
of  thanks  proposed  by  Mr.  S.  Chellakhan, 
student  of  the  Law  College,  the  meeting 
terminated. 

*  *  * 

A  joipt  Retreat  for  the  Trivandrum 
S.  C.  A.  and  S.  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Committees 
was  held  at  ‘Keston’,  Trivandrum  on  July 
11,  1934.  Away  from  the  bustle  of  the 
town,  the  place  was  quite  a  good  one  for 
the  purpose.  Rev.  F.  E.  Keay,  M.  A., 

D.  Litt.  led  the  Retreat.  We  started 
the  Quiet  Day  at  8  a.m.  and  closed  it 
at  5-30  P.M.  Much  time  was  spent  in 
prayer  and  intercession,  that  we  may  be 
strengthened  to  do  the  new  year’s  tasks 
with  vision,  courage  and  dependence  on 
God.  We  remembered  before  God  the 
work  done  by  the  S.  C.  M.  throughout 
India,  and  for  the  W.  S.  C.  F.  The  ad¬ 
dresses  were  all  very  helpful  in  preparing 
us  to  meet  the  opportunities  of  the  year 
that  lie  ahead.  The  Quiet  Day  has 
indeed  enabled  us  to  turn  the  searchlight 
into  ourselves  and  to  wait  upon  God  for 
His  guidance. 

In  pursuance  of  the  desire  of  the  Tri¬ 
vandrum  S.  C.  A.  and  S.  Y.  W.  C.  A.  to 
have  monthly  joint  service  for  students 
the  first  service  this  year  came  off  on 
Sunday  evening,  15th  of  July,  1934  in 
the  Christ  Church,  Trivandrum.  A  large 
number  of  students  and  non-students 
attended  it.  Rev.  K.  A.  Varughese  of  the 
Mar  Thoma  Church,  Rev.  M.  J.  Chandy 
and  Rev.  F.  E.  Keay  of  the  Anglican 
Church  conducted  the  service,  and  the 
special  order  of  service  made  for  such 
occasions  by  the  local  S.C.M.  was  follow¬ 
ed.  The  Church  Choir  led  the  singing 
and  our  students  read  the  lessons.  Rev. 
F.  E.  Keay  preached  a  very  inspiring  ser¬ 
mon.  The  service  was  indeed  a  beauti¬ 
ful  one. 

*  *  * 

The  Trivandrum  S.  C.  A.  has  started 
a  new  piece  of  neighbourhood  service 
among  the  poor  boys  of  the  motor  bus 
stands  in  the  town.  There  are  a  number 
of  ‘cooly’  boys  who  spend  night  and  day 
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at  the  stands  having  no  body  to  take  in¬ 
terest  in  them,  and  to  assist  them  to  lead 
better  and  cleaner  lives.  Some  of  them 
are  orphans  and  belong  to  distant  paits 
of  the  state.  They  live  in  insanitary 
and  unhygienic  conditions.  Realising  the 
need  of  doing  something  to  help  these 
unfortunates,  our  members  have  begun 
welfare  work  among  them.  They  meet 
them  every  Sunday  evening  in  a  maidan 
nearby,  organise  games  for  them  and 
give  them  suitable  talks  on  cleanliness  and 
other  good  habits.  Light  refreshments 
are  given  often.  These  contacts  have 
already  begun  to  show  signs  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  habits  of  many  of  these  boys. 
We  want  more  members  to  cooperate 

in  this  work. 

»  *  * 

Five  study  circles  have  been  started 
in  Trivandrum.  Rev.  F.  E.  Keay,  Rev. 
P.  E.  Burckhardt,  Prof.  E.  T.  Thomas, 
Mrs.  Keay  and  Mr.  M.  V.  Chacko  are  the 
leaders.  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  “Building 
a  New  World”  (S.'C.  A.  Publication), 
Dewick’s  “Studies  in  the  Teachings  of 
Jesus”  (  S.  C.  A  Publication  )  are  some 
of  the  books  followed.  One  circle  takes 
from  week  to  week  for  discussion  such 
topics  as  “Nationalism  and  Inter-national¬ 
ism”,  “Christianity  and  War”  etc. 

*  *  * 

The  S.C.A  Hostel  at  Changanacherry, 
has  reopened  after  the  long  vacation. 
There  are  at  present  about  20  students. 
Mr.  C.  John,  M.  A.  continues  as  the  war¬ 
den.  We  regret  to  note  that  Mr.  T.  j. 
John,  M.  A.,  the  sub-warden  had  to  leave 
the  hostel  a  few  weeks  back  because  of 
his  appointment  on  the  staff  of  the  Mad¬ 
ras  Christian  College  We  are  thankful 
to  him  for  the  kind  services  rendered  to 
the  hostel  during  the  last  two  years.  The 
Bible  circle  in  the  hostel  this  year  is 
conducted  by  Mr.  A.  Cheriyan,  B.A.,B.L., 
the  local  Munsiff,  who  takes  a  very  keen 
interest  in  the  hostel.  Mr.  K.  A.  Mathew, 
the  S.  C.  A.  Secretary  visited  the  hostel 
and  addressed  the  students’  meeting. 

*  *  * 


The  Kottayam  College  Christian  Union 
has  started  its  activities  with  renewed 
vigour.  The  inaugural  meeting  and  social 
was  held  in  the  middle  of  July,  and 
Rev.  T.  G.  Stuart  Smith,  M.  A.  gave  a 
thoughtful  address  on  the  occasion.  Over 
one  hundred  students  have  enrolled  them¬ 
selves  as  members  of  the  Union.  Sunday 
School  work,  has  commenced  in  which 
about  thirty  members  are  engaged,  and 
over  six  hundred  children  regularly 
taught.  This  is  a  valuable  piece  of  work 
which  the  Union  is  doing.  They  are 
taking  a  new  mission  held  in  a  place 
near  Vykom  not  very  far  from  Kottayam. 
Mr.  K.’A.  Mathew,  the  S.C.A.  Travelling 
Secretary  for  Kerala  visited  the  college 
and  spent  some  days  with  the  students. 
He  spoke  at  the  meeting  of  the  Union 
on  “The  purpose  of  the  S.  C.  M.”  He 
also  took  the  first  meeting  of  the  study 
circle,  and  opened  the  discussion  on 
“Students  and  some  of  the  problems  of 
our  country.”  The  Study  Circle  Secretary, 

■  Mr.  K.  G.  Kurien  is  arranging  different 
leaders  to  lead  the  circle.  “Church 
Union”  was  the  subject  of  a  discussion 
led  by  Rev.  C.  M.  John,  B.  A.,  B.  D., 
Messrs.  Daniel  V.  George  and  P.  K.  Alex¬ 
ander  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Christian 
Union. 

*  *  * 

The  United  Camp  of  the  Trivandrum 
and  South  Tamil  areas  was  held  at  Court- 
ailam  from  23  to  26  of  August.  Over 
eighty  delegates  attended.  The  Camp 
proved  to  be  a  successful  one  in  many 
respects. 

*  *  * 

Arrangements  are  in  progress  to  have 
this  year’s  Kerala  Camp  (  for  Always, 
Cochin  and  Malabar  Colleges )  at  Trichur 
in  October.  Alwaye  College  Christian 
Union  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements. 

»  *  * 

Our  travelling  secretary  for  Kerala, 
Mr.  K.  A.  Mathew  spent  July  in  Trivan¬ 
drum  organising  the  Christian  Unions 
there.  During  August  he  visited  the 
Christian  Unions  at  Kottayam  and  Chan"- 
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ganacherry,  and.attended  the  Courtaiiam 
Camp  for  Travancore  and  Tamil  area 
students.  He  also  participated  in  the 
Retreat  held  at  ‘Tranquebar  House',  Tri- 
chinopoly  on  18th  and  19th  of  August 
for  the  office-bearers  of  the  S.  C.  A.  in 
South  India.  Messrs.  S.  W.  Savarimuthu, 
(Chairman  of  the  S.  C.  A.),  S.  J.  Durai- 
swamy  (Travelling  Secretary  for  Madras), 
S.  Devanesan  (Travelling  Secretary  for 
South  Tamil  area)  were  also  present. 
Bishop  Sandegren  and  Rev.  Hoarde  of 
the  Swedish  Church  were  helpful  to  the 
Retreat  in  some  of  its  sessions.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Retreat  proved  to  be 
very  useful  in  drawing  our  secretaries 
into  closer  fellowship  and  in  making 
plans  for  more  intensive  work.  '‘They 
that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew 
their  strength.” 

Travaiicore-SeutSi  Tamil  Area  Camp 
[at  Courtaiiam 

August  23 — 26 

The  United  Camp  of  the  Travancore 
and  South  Tamil  Areas  was  held  in  Rock 
Hall,  Courtaiiam  from  23rd  to  26th  of 
August,  1934..  This  year’s  Camp  was  a 
new  venture  in  that  it  was  a  combined 
Camp  for  the  two  neighbouring  areas 
instead  of  two  separate  camps  as  usual. 
This  experiment  was  the  outcome  of  a 
desire  to  have  a  “fuller  sharing  in  fellow¬ 
ship  and  Christian  experience  which  will 
enrich  our  lives  and  deepen  our  sense  of 
oneness  in  Christ  and  strengthen  us  in 
our  life  and  work  as  members  of  the 
S.  C.  A.”  We  all  came  together  in  faith 
and  hope,  determined  to  make  this  ven¬ 
ture  a  success.  Our  hopes,  I  am  confi¬ 
dent,  have  not  been  belied.  We  all  left 
the  Camp  with  a  greater  sense  of  fellow¬ 
ship  with  one  another  and  of  oneness 
with  Christ. 

Surrounded  by  lofty,  beautiful  hills 
on  three  sides  and  with  charming  green 
-  paddy  fields  on  the  other,  the  camp  site 
was  a  most  lovely  spot.  The  well-known 
.•Courtaiiam  water-falls  where  we  had  our 
baths  along  with  numerous  pilgrims,  lay 


not  far  from  us.  It  was  indeed  pleasant 
to  stand  under  the  falls  for  hours  togeth¬ 
er.  The  charming  landscape  brought 
home  to  us  the  glory  and  majesty  of  the 
Great  God  who  yearned  to  commune 
with  His  children. 

We  had  over  eighty  delegates  represent¬ 
ing  Nagercoil,  Trivandrum,  Kottayam, 
Palamcottah,  Pasumalai,  Nazareth,  Man- 
nargudi  and  Madura.  A  number  of  non¬ 
students  also  attended.  The  speakers 
were  Rev.  Paul  Rangaramanujam  (  a  for¬ 
mer  Travelling  Secretary  of  the  S.  C.  A.), 
Mr.  j.  Jesudas,  M.  A.  of  Martandam  Ru¬ 
ral  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Centre,  Mr.  S.  Devanesan, 
B.  A.,  B.  D.,  Rev.  C.  W.  F.  Bennet,  M.A. 
and  Mr.  W.  G.  Speight,  Principal,  Blind 
Schools,  Palamcottah.  The  general  theme 
of  the  Camp  was  “Supremacy  of  Christ.” 
Rev.  H.  P.  Young,  the  Camp  president 
opened  the  Camp  with  a  short  address 
in  which  he  struck  the  key-note  of  the 
Camp.  Christ’s  life,  he  said,  was  one  of 
“speaking  and  doing”,  and  that  ought 
to  be  the  pattern  to  the  Christian  young 
men.  Christ’s  doing  was  an  inevitable 
result  of  his  teaching.  Giving  out  in 
active  service  goes  with  speaking  about 
Christ.  Active  social  service  is  inevitably 
bound  up  with  Christian  living. 

The  evening  series  of  devotional  add¬ 
resses  were  given  by  Rev.  Paul  Rangara¬ 
manujam.  They  were  very  thoughtful  and 
inspiring.  The  subject  of  the  first  address 
was  “Christ  as  Teacher”.  In  the  course 
of  his  address  he  said  that  the  world  has 
missed  Christ  as  teacher.  There  had 
been  many  world-teachers  in  India,  Greece 
and  in  other  countries  who  have  set  up 
systems  of  religion,  and  they  have  in¬ 
fluenced  our  thought.  But  Jesus  is  not 
in  this  category.  He  is  supreme  because 
He  is  the  Word  and  Wisdom  of  God.  In 
Him  we  discover  truth  and  life.  By  his 
teaching  Jesus  did  not  create  a  system 
of  religion,  but  he  initiated  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  As  a  Sishya  gives  himself  to  his 
Guru  and  follows  him  so  we  must  follow 
Jesus  and  get  the  stamp  of  His  thoughts 
on  us.  He  must  come  as  the  supreme 
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Guru  to  us.  “Never  talked  man  like 
this”,  his  first  hearers  testified.  He  taught 
them  of  God. 

In  his  second  address  Mr.  Ranga- 
ramanujam  delineated  “Christ  as  Son  of 
Man.”  Christians  have  emphasised  one 
aspect,  either  his  humanity  or  divinity 
at  the  expense  of  the  other.  The  Church 
has  lost  sight  of  His  humanity.  We  miss 
much  if  we  miss  his  human  character. 
Christ  denounced  His  divine  prerogative 
and  glory  to  become  like  one  of  us.  Hu¬ 
manity  is  a  nature  where  God  delights 
to  dwell.  He  is  at  once  the  ideal  man 
and  the  maker  of  ideal  men.  Three  ori¬ 
ginal  and  outstanding  elements  we  see 
in  Christ's  character,  (i)  Sinless  purity 
and  holiness,  (ii)  Love  which  was  uni¬ 
versal  and  enthusiastic  was  the  supreme 
law  of  His  life,  (iii)  Humility  a  virtue 
despised  by  many  people  of  His  time 
as  well  as  of  ours— free  from  vanity  and 
self-seeking.  The  supernatural  power 
comes  into  the  man  who  has  these  qua¬ 
lities.  “in  the  power  of  the  spirit”  Jesus 
went  out.  The  formative  factors  in  His 
character  were  His  utter  faith  in  God, 
and  his  humbling,  self-denying,  self-sacri¬ 
ficing  principle.  He  was  a  man  with  a 
mission  and  purpose,  and  he  surrendered 
himself  to  his  Father’s  will.  He  had  the 
discipline  of  faith. 

“Christ  as  Redeemer”  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  third  evening’s  address.  In  this 
Mr.  Rangaramanujam  portrayed  Christ 
as  the  supreme  redeemer.  The  Cross  of 
Christ  redeems  men  from  sin.  In  the 
Cross  of  Christ  there  is  revelation,  there 
is  reconciliation  and  there  is  restoration. 
God  considers  the  sinner  with  deep  love 
which  seeks  him  out.  God  redeems  us 
one  by  one. 

In  the  last  address  of  the  series  Mr, 
Rangaramanujam  depicted  Christ  “As 
Lord  and  Giver  of  Eternal  life”.  By 
His  resurrection  Christ  conquerred  sin 
and  death  once  and  for  all.  “I  am  going 
to  prepare  a  place  for  you”  Jesus  assured 
his  disciples.  His  redeeming  and  loving 
presence  has  become  a  universal  factor 


in  the  life  of  a  Christian.  Without  a 
passionate  devotion  to  Jesus  one  cannot 
have  immediate  and  close  communion 
with  Jesus.  Winning  the  world  for  Christ 
from  the  grip  of  sin  should  be  the  object 
of  every  Christian.  The  Christian  stu¬ 
dent  must  bear  witness  for  Christ  to  his 
fellow-students.  He  must  pray  and  work 
for  the  coming  of  the  Reign  of  God. 

The  discussion  meeting  on  Friday 
morning  was  opened  by  Mr.  j.  Jesudas, 
M.  A.  who  spoke  on  “Rural  work”.  After 
stressing  the  imperative  need  of  our 
Christian  young  men  devoting  their  time 
for  the  uplift  of  the  villages,  he  gave  an 
account  of  the  work  carried  on  at  Mar- 
tandam  by  way  of  rural  reconstruction. 
In  the  discussion  that  followed  reference 
was  made  to  the  Rural  Service  Union  of 
the  S.  C.  A.  launched  at  Allahabad 
and  students  were  appealed  to  join  to¬ 
gether  and  devote  a  part  pf  their  vacation 
for  village  uplift  work.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  address  and  discussion  would  help 
to  lead  at  least  some  to  take  to  practical 
work. 

In  the  afternoon  meeting  reports  of 
the  activities  of  the  Christian  Unions  of 
the  various  colleges  were  presented  and 
in  the  useful  discussion  that  ensued,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  our  study  circles 
should  be  made  more  effective  and  should 
encourage  students  to  take  leading  part 
in  them. 

Mr.  S.  Devanesan  addressed  the  Camp 
on  Saturday  morning.  He  discussed  the 
problem  of  evil  and  how  }?oung  men  are 
to  combat  it  to  le?d  victorious  lives. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  out  on  a 
very  interesting  excursion  to  the  Honey 
Falls,  and  the  Chempakadevi  Falls  in 
the  heart  of  the  hilly  forest  not  very  far 
off.  We  had  our  evening  tea-— a  veritable 
sylvan  repast !— on  the  pleasant  rocks 
near  the  Chempakadevi  Falls. 

The  dosing  day’s  (Sunday)  programme 
commenced  with  Holy  Communion  cele¬ 
brated  by  Rev.  H.  P.  Young.  Many  took 
part. 
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The  morning  meeting  was  addressed 
by  Rev.C.W.F.  Bennet,  his  subiect  being 
“Intelligent  use  of  the  Old  Testament”. 
In  a  very  instructive  speech  he  pleaded 
for  an  intelligent  study  of  the  Bible. 
Bible,  he  emphasised,  is  a  text  book  of 
religion,  and  not  of  science.  It  deals 
with  eternal  values.  Students  of  Old 
Testament  must  approach  it  with  that 
attitude  of  .  mind.  Very  keen  discussion 
followed  in  which  many  delegates  parti¬ 
cipated. 

In  the  afternoon  meeting  Mr.  W.  G. 
Speight,  Principal  of  the  Palamcottah 
Blind  School  spoke  to  us  on  “Work 
amongst  the  blind”.  It  was  a  very  thrill¬ 
ing  talk  on  an  important  problem  in  our 
country.  Mr.  Speight  himself  is  a  blind 
man,  who  lost  his  eyes  in  1916  during 
the  last  awful  world  war.  He  said  that 
according  to  the  last  census,  there  are 
over  three  million  blind  people  in  India, 
which  is,  no  doubt,  an  underestimate. 
Only  China  and  Egypt  show  a  higher 
percentage.  75%of  cases  of  blindness 
are  preventable.  In  India  very  little  is 
done  for  the  blind.  In  the  Madras  Presi¬ 
dency  where  there  are  over  seventy  thou¬ 
sand  blind  people  there  are  only  four 
institutions  which  could  give  instruction 
to  a  paltry  number  of  two  hundred  people. 
In  several  European  countries  provision  is 
made  for  every  blind  child.  Schools  are 
run  for  them,  largely  by  private  agencies. 
Where  there  are  no  schools  they  are 
visited  by  home  teachers.  Large  libraries 
are  conducted  for  them.  Homes  are  run 
for  those  without  homes ;  and  special 
facilities  for  travel  are  provided  for.  The 
village  blind  child  in  India  is  a  miserable 
creature.  Begging  of  the  blind  is  quite 
common  in  India.  The  general  attitude 
of  the  public  in  our  country  towards  the 
blind  is  one  of  complete  apathy  and  lack 
'  of  interest.  The  Indian  public  should 
learn  to  help  institutions  for  the  blind 
and  to  start  fresh  ones  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  We  should  realise  that 
the  blind  have  a  contribution  to  make 
to  the  society.  They  cannot  be  pushed 


aside.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Indian  young 
men  to  stir  up  the  country  on  behalf  of 
these  unfortunates.  Christ  went  out  of 
His  way  to  help  Bartimeus.  That  is  what 
we  should  do. 

The  closing  service  was  taken  up  by 
Rev.  E.  L.  Nolting,  M.  A.,  B.  D.  of  the 
American  College.  It  was  an  impressive 
one. 

Mr.  K.  A.  Mathew  and  Mr.  Frederick 
Jacob  conducted  the  Camp  worship  in 
the  mornings. 

The  whole  Camp  was  divided  into 
ten  groups  for  study  circles,  and  the 
camp  study  “The  supremacy  of  Christ” 
prepared  for  the  purpose  was  followed. 
The  Camp  broke  up  on  Sunday  night, 
and  we  left  the  place  more  enriched  and 
more  invigorated,  and  with  firmer  reso¬ 
lutions  to  follow  the  Master  more  honest¬ 
ly  and  sincerely.  May  God  give  us  the 
strength  and  courage  to  follow  him  right 
through.  A  Camper. 

RURAL  SERVICE  UNION 
Calcutta 

The  two  Calcutta  members  of  the 
Rural  Service  Union  met  on  Wednesday 
the  20th  of  July  to  prepare  plans  for 
interesting  the  Christian  students  of 
Calcutta  in  the  aims  and  objects  of  the 
Rural  Service  Union.  They  suggested 
that  a  one-day  visit  should  be  made  to 
some  Rural  Centre  to  begin  with,  and 
they  drew  up  a  tentative  programme  for 
the  same.  This  was  submitted  to  the 
S.Y.W.C.A.  and  Bengal  S.C.A.,  and  was 
adopted  by  the  latter.  Accordingly  a 
small  party  visited  Kaurapukur  on 
Saturday  the  11th  of  August.  Kaura¬ 
pukur  is  situated  about  2  miles  from  the 
fringes  of  Calcutta  and  is  a  suitable 
centre  for  the  study  of  the  following  : — 

(1)  A  village  centre  amid  rural  con¬ 
ditions. 

(2)  Village  Education — Middle  Eng¬ 
lish  Boys  and  Girls5  Schools. 

(3)  Agriculture-Improved  methods 
of  farming  and  husbandry,  bee-keeping, 
poultry  etc. 
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(4)  Sanitation,  Dispensary  work, 
Preventive  Health  Teaching  etc. 

We  arrived  there  at  9  a.m  ,  and  after 
chota  hazri  we  were  taken  round  the 
Agriculture  Training  School  by  Mr.  H.F. 
Miller,  the  missionary  in  charge  of  the 
L.M.S.  Boy’s  school  of  which  this  is  an 
extension.  "  This  was  followed  by  break¬ 
fast  after  which  Mr.  B.  C.  Dutt  gave  us 
a  talk  on  Rural  Education.  He  pointed 
out  the  contrast  between  normal  village 
conditions  and  what  can  be  achieved 
through  enlightened  methods,  with 
special  reference  to  his  own  experience. 
Mr.  Miller  again  spoke  to  us,  this  time 
on  Sanitation  and  Hygiene,  and  pointed 
out  how  students  can  be  a  real  help  to 
their  villages,  and  also  emphasised  the 
need  for  moral  Hygiene  as  the  basis  for 
all  social  health.  Then  he  took  us 
round  to  demonstrate  how  good  sanitary 
conditions  can  be  brought  about  by  the 
use  of  septic  tanks  and  other  methods. 
Lastly  Mr.  Dutt  took  us  to  visit  a  part 
of  the  village  where  we  observed  some¬ 
thing  of  the  actual  conditions  under 
which  the  people  live. 

These  experiments  in  agriculture 
seemed  to  us  to  be  really  valuable  as 
demonstrations  to  the  surrounding 
villages  and  also  useful  training  for  the 
schoolboys.  We  were  interested  to  see 
the  boys  putting  these  methods  into 
practice  for  themselves  on  their  small 
allotted  plots. 

Our  day’s  visit  closed  with  a  Busi¬ 
ness  Meeting  at  which  plans  were  made 
for  the  future,  and  after  tea  we  returned 
home. 

We  should  like  to  express  our  appre¬ 
ciation  for  all  the  trouble  taken  by  Mr. 
Miller  and  Mr.  Dutt  to  arrange  our 
programme  and  to  entertain  us  most 
hospitably. 

Sd|-  T.  N.  KOSHY,  Bishop’s  College 
H.  A.  Wilson, 

South  Calcutta  Students’  Centre. 


THE  BENGAL  STUDENTS  CAMP* 

How  it  imprejjed  me  and  what  it  did  for  me 

Language  has  always  been  found  to 
be  incapable  of  expressing  all  we  feel. 

I  realise  this  more  than  ever  when  I  try 
to  express  what  I  felt  during  the  days  at 
Camp  ;  the  conflicting  thoughts  and  emo¬ 
tions  ;  the  deep  sense  of  shame  .that  came 
over  me  at  the  double  game  I  seemed  to 
have  been  playing. 

I  have  been  at  other  camps,  but  some¬ 
how  I  was  not  able  to  gain  much  spiri¬ 
tually.  This  is  no  reflection  on  the  camps, 
for,  I  dare  say,  1  alone  was  to  blame.  I 
had  ‘enjoyed’  myself  at  these  camps ; 

I  had  seen  new  places  and  made  new 
friends — -but  nothing  more  beyond  this. 

I  had  built  up  on  a  sandy  foundation, 
the  solid  rock  underneath  was  lacking. 
This  camp  however,  resulted  in  some¬ 
thing  totally  different.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  too  presumptions  to  call  it  a  sort  of 
spiritual  awakening — but  I  did  feel  the 
dawning  of  a  light,  however  faint,  to 
help  me  And  my  way  as  I  groped  in  the 
dark.  I  felt  wonderfully  strengthened 
and  full  of  hope.  The  address  on  love 
given  by  Bishop  Walsh  revolutionised  my 
ideas  and  changed  my  outlook.  It  was 
a  talk  that  went  straight  to  every  heart. 

The  Bible  Study  and  discussions  were 
immensely  helpful.  New  light  was  thrown 
upon  many  a  verse,  and  many  a  problem 
which  had  hitherto  perplexed  me  was 
cleared  up. 

Among  the  addresses  which  impressed 
me  most  was  Rev.  Wilson’s  ‘Personal 
Evangelism.’  Personal  Evangelism,  as 
the  speaker  had  said,  was  nothing  techni¬ 
cal,  nothing  mystical,  it  was  God’s  pur¬ 
pose  for  us  all,  we  all  like  to  speak  of 
those  we  love  and  if  we  truly  loved  Jesus 
we  would  also  speak  about  Him.  Evan¬ 
gelism  was  not  a  monopoly  of  the  clergy, 
neither  did  it  mean  going  about  with  a 
Bible  and  a  long  face.  It  was  in  our 
quiet  talks  with  our  intimate  friends  that 
we  could  tell  them  of  the  wounderful 

*  This  was  the  first  Joint  Cnr.jp  held  ita  She  province. 

It  wa*  held  at  Barisal  at  the  Oxford  Mission. 
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love  of  Christ  and  what  it  meant  to  us. 
In  these  days  of  gloominess  and  depres¬ 
sion  there  seems  a  special  need  for  per¬ 
sonal  evangelism. 

Rev.  Dewick’s  address  ‘The  Individual 
and  the  Race  Problem’  was  indeed  stir¬ 
ring.  The  most  striking  characteristic 
about  it  was  that  in  the  presence  of 
people  of  so  many  different  countries  the 
racial  problem  was  discussed  with  abso¬ 
lute  frankness.  It  brought  home  to  us 
that  beautiful  text  that  “there  is  neither 
jew  nor  Gentile,  black  nor  white,  bond 
nor  free  but  God  is  all  in  all.” 

The  spirit  of  equality  and  fellowship 
was  not  found  merely  in  the  addresses  ; 
it  was  an  essential  feature  of  the  camp. 
It  was  in  fact  the  most  striking  character¬ 
istic.  There  was  complete  fellowship 
between  Bengalee  and  Madrasi,  Western 
Indian  and  Punjabi  and  between  people 
from  overseas.  The  spirit  of  exclusive¬ 
ness,  of  race  antagonism  and  the  inferior¬ 
ity  complex  were  entirely  absent.  Seniors 
and  students  mixed  together  freely  and 
discussed  problems  with  absolute  frank¬ 
ness.  We  were  all  members  of  one  grand 
fellowship  :  we  were  all  equal  at  the  feet 
of  Christ. 

Another  thing  that  struck  me  was  the 
atmosphere  of  prayer.  Everyone  joined 
in  the  prayers  and  services  with  a  since¬ 
rity  and  whole-heartedness  which  was 
remarkable. 

The  theme  of  the  camp  was  ‘Personal 
Religion’ — something  which  sounded  in¬ 
dividualistic — it  was  the  relation  between 
the  individual  and  his  God.  Yet  the 
spirit  of  fellowship  among  the  campers 
was  striking.  This  feeling  of  ‘oneness’, 
this  prayerfulness  deeply  impressed  a 
Hindu  Student  present  at  the  camp. 

But  the  greatest  experience!  brought 
away  with  me  is  something  deeper, 
something  more  personal.  Hitherto  I 
had  been  more  or  less  satisfied  with  my¬ 
self,  I  had  been  content  to  live  just  as 
I  was  without  ever  stopping  to  look  into 
my  conscience  and  examining  myself. 
Worse  than  that — in  my  contact  with  my 


non-Christian  friends  I  had  often  been 
ashamed  to  profess  myself  a  Christian  ; 
and  had  more  than  often  remained  silent 
on  this  point  and  tried  to  pass  off  as 
something  else.  I  had  often  found  my¬ 
self  in  such  a  situation  at  College  :  it 
was  a  bitter  and  humiliating  experience. 
And  in  my  cowardice  and  faint-hearted¬ 
ness  I  had  thought  that  nothing  could  be 
done,  but  to  submit  silently  to  a  painful 
situation.  Then  a  change  came.  I  can¬ 
not  tell  at  what  particular  time  during 
camp,  nor  can  I  say  it  was  a  particular 
address  which  brought  about  the  change, 
for  as  George  Eliot  says,  “there  have 
been  many  circulations  of  the  sap  before 
we  detect  the  smallest  sign  of  the  bad.” 
But  I  did  feel  a  change.  I  slowly  be¬ 
came  aware  of  a  deep  sense  of  shame  at 
the  double  role  I  had  been  playing.  I 
was  not  what  I  professed  to  be,  and  was 
ashamed  of  professing  what  I  really  was: 

I  was  a  hypocrite.  I  was  in  great  doubt 
and  perplexity,  but  gradually  things 
became  clear.  I  have  received  new 
strength  and  hope.  I  go  forth  no  more 
to  be  ashamed  of  being  a  Christian,  but 
will  try  to  keep  the  name  unstained.  And 
I  am  happy.  Of  course,  I  cannot  say 
whether  or  not  I  have  become  a  better 
person,  but  at  least  the  mind  has  shaken 
off  its  stupor  ;  the  mack  of  hypocrisy  has 
been  thrown  off.  The  seed  has  been 
sown ;  and,  God  helping,  the  tree  will 
prove  fruitful.  — R.  M. 

Ewing  S.  C.  A.  Give*  a  Play 

Advance  benefits  of  the  Sat-Tal  Camp 
are  being  felt  already.  Before  a  full 
house,  the  S.  C.  A.  of  Ewing  Christian 
College,  Allahabad,  presented  “The  Two 
Pilgrims,”  a  play  which  was  of  value  to 
those  who  gave  it  and  to  those  who  heard 
it.  The  play  was  chosen  as  befitting  the 
aims  and  ideals  of  the  society.  The  plot 
is  taken  from  the  story  of  Leo  Tolstoy, 
“Two  Old  Men,”  which  was  written  to 
show  the  peasants  of  Russia  that  if  was 
not  necessary  to  go  to  Jerusalem  in  order 
to  worship  God.  The  five  scenes  carry 
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the  audience  through  the  experiences  of 
two  Russian  peasants  as  they  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem  to  worship  God  in  the  best 
way  they  know.  Becoming  separated, 
one  of  them  falls  accidentally  into  a 
starving  peasant’s  home,  where  learns 
that  a  love  for  God  may  be  expressed  in 
the  lowliest  of  places. 

The  play  was  given  in  Tooker  Hall 
on  the  evening  of  September  tenth.  Mr. 
Philemon  Jacobs  and  Mr.  Florian  Shaker 
played  the  roles  of  the  two  pilgrims, 
while  the  female  and  children  s  parts 
were  taken  by  friends  of  the  society. 
The  play  was  directed  by  Mr.  D.A.  Kearns- 
Prestonand  Miss  Elizabeth  Higginbottom. 
The  financial  success  was  shared  by  the 
College  in  that  certain  equipment  used 
in  the  productoin  was  donated  by  the 
society  for  future  dramatic  endeavors. 

Joint  Enterprise  Launched  by  the  S.C.A. 
and  Lutheran  Church  Organisation 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Working  Com' 
mittee  of  the  Lutheran  Young  People’s 
work  in  the  Tamil  Nad  held  on  1—7—1934 
in  the  Tranquebar  House,  Trichinopoly, 
an  inportant  plan  for  the  advancement 
of  student  work  in  that  area  was  adopted. 
The  plan  involves  cooperation  between 
the  S.  C.  A.  and  the  Lutheran  Committee 
in  the  support  of  Mr.  S.  Devanesan,  B.A., 
B.  D.,  as  joint  travelling  secretary, 
beginning  with  July  1934.  The  S.  C.  A. 
under-writes  one-third  of  the  expense  and 
the  Lutheran  Committee  two-thirds. 

The  Lutheran  Committee  has  wel¬ 
comed  the  cooperation  of  the  S.C.A.  and 
has  accepted  the  proposal  that  all  subs¬ 
criptions  raised  by  Mr.  Devaneson  from 
non-Lutheran  Churches  should  go  to 
the  S.  C.  A.  funds. 

The  members  of  the  Working  Com¬ 
mittee  are  : — 

Rt.  Rev.  J.  Sandegren,  D.D.,  (T.E.L.C.) 

President  and  Treasurer  ; 

Rev.  R.  Froelich,  D.D.,  (L.E.L.M.) 

„  J.  Himmelstrand,  (C.S.M.) 

Mr.  S.W.  Savarimuthu,  (S.C.A.) 

„  G.T.  Williams,  (L.Y.M.A.) 

„  Mr.  S.  Devanesan. 


The  function  of  the  Secretary  as  de¬ 
fined  by  the  Committee  are  as  follows  : 

1.  To  call  for  the  meetings  of  the 
Working  Committee,  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  President. 

2.  To  explore  and  investigate  the 

possible  ways  in  which  the  aim 
of  the  Commitee  shall  be  work¬ 
ed  out  in  detail. 

3.  To  strengthen  the  existing  local 

branches  of  the  L.  Y.  M.  A.  and  to 
start  new.  ones  wherever  possible. 

4.  To  arrange  for  occasional  confe¬ 
rences  for  young  people. 

5.  To  arrange  for  conferences  between 
the  pastors  and  the  young  people. 

6.  To  enlighten  the  youth  on  public 
questions  and  to  enlist  them  for 
service  in  the  Church  and  in  the 
public  utility-concerns. 

7.  To  organise  conferences  for  young 

people  in  rural  areas,  e.g.  Pandur, 
D.  M.  S.  Field,  Thirukattupalli, 
Paliadam,  Usilampati  and  Periya- 
kulam. 

8.  To  arrange  for  Summer  Conferen¬ 
ces,  Rural  Service  Campaigns, 
Evangelistic  bands  etc. 

9.  To  organise  camps  for  High  School 

pupils,  boys,  girls,  boys  and  girls, 
and  Christian  and .  non-Christian 
pupils. 

10.  To  edit  and  publish  the  News 
Sheet  of  the  Young  people’s  Work 
in  co-operation  with  Mr.  G.  T. 
Williams. 

11.  To  draft  a  general  constitution  for 

the  work  among  young  people  in 
the  Tamil  Nad. 

12.  To  arrange  for  the  joint  camp 
of  the  Tamil  and  Telugu  area 
Lutheran  Associations  in  connection 
with  the  F.  E.  L.  C.  Young  peo¬ 
ple’s  Work  Committee. 

13.  To  explore  the  possibilities  of 
making  the  work  of  the  committee 
increasingly  self-supporting  in  the 
near  future. 
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GANDHIJI’S  DEFECTIVE  ATTITODE  TO  JESUS  CHRIST 


Limits  of  GandhijFs  Admiration  of 
Jesus 

Gandhiji  has  so  often  acknowledged  his 
debt  to  Jesus  Christ  and  His  teaching, 
especially  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
and  there  has  consequently  been  so  much 
of  essential  Christian  spirit  seen  in 
GandhijFs  life  and  character,  that  his  atti¬ 
tude  and  relation  to  Christ  have  been  in 
danger  of  being  deeply  misunderstood. 
That  GandhijFs  attitude  to  Jesus  Christ 
is  one  of  admiration,  and  that  he 
even  aims  at  imitation  of  Jesus,  is  plain 
for  all  to  see.  So  true  is  this  that 
Gandhiji  is  regarded  by  some  high 
Indian  authorities  as  having  directed 
the  eyes  of  India  to  Jesus  Christ  on  the 
Cross  even  more  successfully  than  have 
missionaries  themselves.  But  while  these 
things  may  be  very  true,  there  are  certain 
essentials  on  which  Gandhiji  woefully 
fails,  despite  the  fact  that  Gandhiji  has  so 
rightly  insisted  on  the  plain  meaning  ^  of 
the  words  of  Jesus  instead  of  that  meaning 
being  attenuated  by  figurative  interpreta¬ 
tions.  On  this  point  Gandhiji  has  render¬ 
ed  signal  service. 

Dishonouring  Jesus 

(1)  When,  however,  we  proceed  to  examine 
the  place  of  honour  that  Jesus  occupies 
for  Gandhiji,  we  find  that  place  is  only 
‘  inside  the  Hindu  pantheon,  ’  and  not  a 
place  above  and  apart  from  that  pantheon. 
When  we  remember  that  this  pantheon 
includes  within  it  gods  whose  records  are 
marred  by  the  same  sins  as  their  worship¬ 
pers,  such  a  pantheon  is  not  the  place  for 
the  Sinless  Jesus.  If  we  be  told  this  is  only 
a  theoretical  matter  we  reply  that  India’s 
theories  about  the  divine  have  been  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  Indian  authorities  themselves 
as  the  most  terrific  forces  in  India’s  down¬ 
fall.  We  fully  agree  with  Dr.  Ohitambar’s 
view  that  GandhijFs  real  religious  position 
is  that  of  *  Christianised  Hinduism,’  and 
we  will  add  that  this  is  neither  Christ¬ 
ianity  nor  Hinduism  but  an  impossible  com¬ 
promise  between  idolatry  and  the  religion 
of  the  One  Living  and  Loving  God.  On  this 
point  the  plainest  speech  is  necessary,  for 
Indian  writers  sometimes  say  Jesus  has 
won  His  place  among  the  Hindu  gods, 
thinking  they  are  thereby  paying  Jesus  a 
tribute.  But  though  they  sincerely  mean 
reverence  for  Jesus  in  such  an  assertion, 
they  unintentionally  do  him  deep  dishon¬ 
our  by  placing  Him  alongside  India's  sin- 
stained  objects,  of  worship.- Anything  affect¬ 
ing  the  aimlessness  ©f  Jesus  would  affect  the- 
unshakable  centre  of  the  -Mew  Testament.  ■ 
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Public  Fasts 

(2)  Or  take  another  very  practical  matter, 
GandhijFs  fasting  methods.  In  their  pub¬ 
licity  these  are  too  far  removed  from  the 
Jesus-Way  to  allow  of  any  kind  of  mis¬ 
conception.  Dr.  Chifeambar  contents  himself 
to  settle  the  question  whether  GandhijFs  re¬ 
ligion  is  s  Christian  ’  or  not  by  quotations 
from  Gandhiji  himself  which  emphasize 
his  position  as  a  Hindu  and  his  belief  in 
idols,  etc.  The  quotations  are  adequate  of 
themselves  to  settle  the  question,  especially 
when  to  these  are  added  the  words  of  Jesus 
about  fasting  ‘  in  secret  ’  (  St.  Matthew  vi. 
1-4,  16-18  ).  In  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
Jesus  was  pointing  out  three  corruptions 
of  religion  when  He  emphasized  the  abuse 
or  misuse  of  almsgiving,  of  prayer  and  of 
fasting.  In  all  these  three,  Jesus  means 
the  line  between  real  humility  and 
religious  ostentation  is  always  a  very 
thin  one,  arid  only  the  God  Who  is  able  to 
penetrate  the  realm  of  motive  can  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  sincere  emotion  and  a. 
mere  outward  parade  of  the  feelings.  As 
that 'fine  expositor  of  the  New  Testament, 
Dr  Alexander  Maclaren,  once  said  about 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  on  fasting,  the 
teaching  means  that  even  when  fasting  is 
taking  place  under  feelings  of  sorrow  for 
the  nation's  or  the  world's  sins  and  sorrows, 
even  at  such  a  time  1  the  less  the  Won u  Is 
called  in  to  see  them,  the  purer  and  more 
blessed  and  purifying  they  will  be.  ’  On 
the  other  hand  Gandhiji  has  of  set  purpose 
made  a  principle  of  announcing  his  fasts, 
as  being  4  a  language  India  understands.’ 
As  he  stated  through  the  columns  of 
Harijan  just  before  his  May  1933  fast, 
‘  Hinduism  contains  a  sovereign  remedy.... 
resorted  to  in  moments  of  trial  as  an 
infallible  remedy  by  our  saints  and 
rishis ....  Let  us  resort  to  willing  self-immo¬ 
lations  to  inspire  in  those  responsible.... 
a  holy  frightfulness.’  We  have  said 
before  in  these  columns  and  we  say  again 
that  Jesus  Christ  has  made  altogether  un¬ 
necessary  a  regime  of  life  that  inflicts 
mortifications  on  one’s  own  flesh,  involv¬ 
ing  family,  society  and  nation  in  agony 
as  the  result.  The  sovereign  remedy  of 
Jesus  is  not  a  public  fast  but  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  new  heart  in  men  by  the  indwell¬ 
ing  Spirit  of  God,  thereby  purifying  society 
from  its  evils. 

Imperfect  Moral  Diagnosis  of  Men 

{  3  )  That  GandhijFs  entire  *  climate  ’  in 
religion  is  not  that  of  Jesus  is  clear  also 
when  we  place  side  by  side  GandhijFs 
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moral  and  spiritual  diagnosis  of  the  in¬ 
nermost  heart  of  men  and  the  diagnosis 
that  Jesus  gives.  Only  a  ^ays  a8° 
Gandhiji  was  castigating  Congress  offi¬ 
cials  because  truth  and  non-violence  were 
not 4  natural  ’  to  them,  as  he  said  these 
virtues  ought  to  be.  It  is  in  their  easygoing 
diagnosis  of  men’s  inmost  spirits  that 
Gandhiji  and  so  many  other  great  Indian 
leaders  go  wrong,  whereas  the  great  Physi¬ 
cian,  Jesus,  shows  men  cannot  bring  forth 
good  f  ruit  because  of  the  root  of  evil  in  their 
uncieansed  hearts  (see  Matthew  vii.  16-20). 
The  Nationalist  daily  The  Bombay  Chroni¬ 
cle  of  November  1st,  in  reviewing  the  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  Bombay  Congress,  reported  an 
exclusive  interview  with  Mr  Rustem  K. 
Sidhwa  of  Sind  regarding  the  amendment 
to  the  Congress  creed,  viz., ‘non-violent  and 
truthful  means  ’  which  had  been  sent  to 
the  various  Provincial  Congress  Commit¬ 
tees  for  their  opinion.  Mr  Sidhwa  stated  : 

'  Both  are  very  good  so  far  as  means  to  an  end 
are  concerned.  But  if  you  want  to  apply  the  theo¬ 
ry  of  non-violence  and  truthfulness  in  every  walk 
of  life  of  a  human  being,  it  is  impossible.  When 
pleaders,  advocates  and  business  men,  who  are 
members  of  Congress  organisations,  have  on 
every  occasion  to  speak  some  kind  of  untruth  or 
the  other  for  their  personal  achievement,  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  follow  the  said  creed 
honestly  and  truthfully.’  Even  the  Right  Hon. 
Srinivasa  Sastri  in  a  Bombay  speech  said  Gandhi¬ 
ji  had  laid  on  India  an  impossibia  ideal. 

inadequate  Remedy  For  Human  Need 

(  4  )  Such  striking  expressions  of  India’s 
moral  powerlessness  and  despair  are  the 
inevitable  result  of  Gandhiji’s  imperfect 
diagnosis  o£  man’s  erring  nature  and  of 
Gandhiji’s  equally  imperfect  remedy  for 
man’s  inbred  moral  weakness.  Why  is  It 
that  some  of  India’s  finest  minds  today 
have  a  defective  sense  of  the  sinfulness  of 
sin?  Is  it  not  because  the  idea  of  sin  in 
any  race  is  closely  related  to  its  idea  of 
God?  And  India’s  moral  sense  has  been 
nurtured  on  Krishna-worship,  the  Krishna 
who  stains  India’s  religious  literature  so 
deeply  with  the  marks  of  his  own  sin. 
Cl-5-lj  CCB!!ec^ect  with  the  feeble  oonsci- 
-ousness  of  sin  is  the  kind  of  remedy  trusted; 
hence  the  absence  from  Gandhiji’s 
writings  of  any  mention  of  the  deepest 
aspect  of  the  Cross  of  Christ,  which  is 
redemptive  :  4  in  Christ,  God  reconciled  the 
world  to  Himself  ’  ( if  Cor.  v.  19  ).  How 
far  Gandhiji  is  from  seeing  this  truth  is 
shown  by  bis  remedy  for  untouchability 
'which  is  to  introduce  helpless  untouchables 
to  equally  helpless  temple  idols. 

To  Find  God *  1  May  Take  Hges  9 

( 5  )  There  is  a  universe  of  difference 
between  the  comforting  message  of  Jesus 
that  God  the  All-Father  seeks  men’s  souls 
and  sends  His  Loved  Son  after  them  to 
bring  them  to  their  spiritual  home,  and 
the  despairing  message  of  Gandhiji^  that 
man  is  the  seeker  and  to  find  God  !  may 
take  ages,  ’  as  he  said  on  one  occasion. 
This  deep  vital  misunderstanding  explains 
why  Gandhiji  could  blame  Mrs  Chitamber 
and  many  others  for  their  possession  of 
religious  assurance  :  he  sees  in  this  assu¬ 
rance  nothing  but  4  coeksureness  ’  and  a 
breach  of  humility.  But  when  the  truth 
is  grasped  of  God  as  the  Seeker,  and  when 
seeking  man  is  found  by  God  in  His  Holy 
Love,  can  there  be  any  result  but  glorious 


assurance,  power  and  peace?  Gandhiji  is 
not  the  first  to  be  scandalized  by  the 
doctrine  of  assurance.  Ecclesiastical 
prelates  in  the  eighteenth  century  were 
just  as  scandalized,  and  Gandhiji’s  langu¬ 
age  in  reply  to  Mrs,  Chitamber  shows  him 
to  be  just  as  ignorant  of  evangelical 
Christianity  as  were  those  prelates.  When 
John  Wesley  rescued  for  the  Christian 
Church  the  New  Testament  message  on  the 
consciousness  of  forgiveness,  witnessed  to 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  in  man’s  heart 
(  Romans  viii  16  and  i  John  iv.  13  )  he 
initiated  an  emphasis  on  inward  religion 
which  historians  agree  became  the  secret 
of  the  most  enduring  social  reform  known 
in  English  history,  with  the  result  tha$  Dr. 
Campbell  Morgan  could  say  a  few  weeks 
ago  in  London  that  ‘Wesley  was  God’s 
greatest  gift  to  the  world  in  150  years.’ 
Religious  certainty  is  one  of  India’s  deepest 
needs  and  in  St.  John’s  First  Letter  4  we 
are  sure  5  occurs  eleven  times. 

Root^Defeet  &  Its  Threefold  ©ause 
(  6  )  Since  Gandhiji  himself  has  urged 
us  to  4  preach  Christ  and  not  adulterate 
His  message  or  tone  it  down,’  absolute 
honesty  compels  us  to  record  our  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  root-defect  in  Gandhiji’s  atti¬ 
tude  to  Jesus  is  that  he  has  not  made  the 
full  surrender  to  Him  which  Jesus  ever 
claims.  On  such  a  matter  we  can  all  easily 
err,  but  this  failure  in  our  opinion  has 
three  explanations  :  First,  he  does  not  see 
God  in  Christ  as  the  New  Testament  teach¬ 
es  and  hence  he  denies  to  Jesus  Christ 
the  uttermost  homage  which  God  claims. 
Secondly ,  the  Church  of  Christ;  of  today 
by  its  sad  misrepresentation  and  adultera¬ 
tion  of  the  message  may  be  hindering 
Gandhiji’s  vision  of  God  in  Christ ;  but 
the  blundering  and  un-Christlikeness  of 
the  Church  do  not  abolish  {  even  if  they 
mitigate  )  the  responsibility  of  anyone  so 
intelligent,  and  connected  with  a  .  matter 
so  intimately  personal  as  the  misjudging 
of  Jesus  involves  ;  the  Church  bears  its 
measure  of  guilt,  but  so  also  dees  Gandhiji, 
Indeed  (  and  thirdly ),  the  very  idea  of  judg¬ 
ing  such  a  One  as  Jesus  is  probably  the  basic 
error  of  many  thinking  people  today.  For 
it  requires  a  greater  humility  than  even 
Gandhiji  possesses  to  realize  that  Jesus 
does  not  submit  Himself  to  our  judgment : 
rather  by  Him  are  we  judged .  If  we  find 
ourselves  dull  and  unresponsive  to  Jesus 
as  our  Lord,  then  let  us  sternly 
tell  ourselves  with  the  poet :  4  ’tis  our 

estranged  faces,  That  miss  the  many 
splendoured  thing.’  ‘He  that  willeth  to  do 
His  will,  he  shall  know’  (  John  vii.  17  ). 

Let  us  add  that  Dr.  Chitsmber’s  book 
on  Gandhiji  can  be  had  from  the  Lucknow 
Publishing  House,  Lucknow,  or  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Tract  and  Book  Society,  18  Clive 
Road,  Allahabad,  at  Rs.  4/8  per  copy  ex¬ 
clusive  of  postage.  We  reserve  for  a 
future  issue  our  discussion  of  Gandhiji’s 
views  regarding  the  missionary  methods  of 
presenting  Jesus  Christ  to  India.  J.  F.  F. 

(  Continued  from  1st  col.  front  page  ) 

Mr.  Hannum  plans  to  make  a  tour  of 
India,  hoping  to  see  many  of  his  friends, 
both  Indians  and  non-Indians,  and  we  are 
quite  sure  he  will  receive  a  great  wel- 

1  come,  for  Mr.  Hannum  did  a  notable  work. 
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The  Organ  of  the  following  six 
Mliaionary  Organisations  working  in 
the  area  of  the  Bombay  Representa¬ 
tive  Christian  Ooanoil :  American 
Marathi,  Amerioan  Presbyterian, 
Ohuroh  of  the  Brethren,  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Ohuroh  of  Soot- 
land,  and  (  British  )  Methodist. 
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GANDHIJI  ON  THE  PRESENTATION  OF  JESUS  CHRIST  TO  INDIA 


Missionaries  and  the  Report  on  India 

This  week  there  is  ‘  released  ’  in  India 
and  Britain  simultaneously  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Committee’s  Report  on  India  on 
the  basis  of  which  a  Bill  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  British  Parliament  making 
provision  for  a  new  political  constitution 
for  India.  The  Report  embodies  the  results 
of  some  eighteen  months’  concentrated  effort 
by  some  of  the  ablest  of  British  statesmen 
and,  whatever  proves  to  be  its  ultimate 
fate,  will  take  rank  among  the  historic 
documents  of  the  world,  for  it  deals  with 
the  most  colossal  political  problem  in 
history.  The  historical  background  of  the 
Report  is  that  during  its  preparation  some 
of  the  world’s  greatest  democracies  have 
been  turned  into  dictatorships.  In  less 
than  sixteen  years  from  the  close  of  the 
War  the  substance  of  parliamentary 
government  has  disappeared  from  two 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  people 
who  had  grown  up  under  it,  a  fact  which 
undoubtedly  helps  to  explain  some  of  the 
more  cautious  provisions  of  the  Indian 
Report.  We  do  not  propose  to-day  to 
publish  those  provisions.  We  only  wish  to 
assure  our  Indian  readers  whose  whole 
future  will  be  so  vitally  affected  by  the 
new  constitutional  proposals  that  miss¬ 
ionaries  in  India  will  follow  the  situation 
with  much  prayer  and  sympathy.  A  recent 
mail  from  London  reported  that,  in 
addressing  a  young  people’s  rally  Dr.  Nor¬ 
wood  was  proud  to  find  himself  on  a  plat¬ 
form  pleading  the  cause  of  missions.  ‘He 
had  been  greatly  struck  by  the  affection 
andrespect  with  which  many  good  men  and 
women,  and  not  a  few  really  great  men 
and  women,  on  the  mission  field  were  re¬ 
garded.  It  was  recognised  that  mission¬ 
aries  went  out  not  to  exploit  but  with  the 
impulse  to  serve.  Missionaries  who  live 
for  many  years  with  one  people  tend  to 
take  over  the  point  of  view  of  those  among 
whom  they  are  working.  He  bad  found 
that  missionaries  are  heart  and  soul  with 
the.  indigenous  peoples  of  the  world  in 
their  efforts  to  achieve  their  own  national 
destiny.’  It  is  in  this  spirit  that’  mission¬ 
aries  in  India  will  watch  and  pray  as  they 
observe  the  developing  situation  arising 
from  the  historic  Report  issued  today. 
We  once  heard  Dr.  S.  K.  Datta  say  that 
his  observations  in  various  parts  of  the 
East  had  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
believed  Christian  missionaries  would 
prove  to  be  the  strongest  supporters  of  a 
self-governing  India  and  we  are  quite 
sure  he  was  correct. 


Review  of  Dr  ©hitamber’s  Book 

{  Continued ) 

(1)  A  fortnight  ago  we  reviewed  in  gen- 
:  era!  Bishop  Chitamber’s  excellent  book  on 
1  Oandhiji.  Last  week  we  examined 
Gandhiji’s  personal  attitude  to  Jesus  Christ. 
To-day  we  propose  to  consider  the  chief 
problem  arising  from  Gandhiji’s  friendly 
criticism  of  missionaries.  Before  doing 
so  we  wish  to  ackowledge  gratefully  the 
1  guarded  ’  tribute  of  our  highly  respected 
contemporary,  The  Indian  Social  Reformer , 
to  8  the  guarded  paragraphs  in  which  *  the 
Dnyanodaya  English  editor  ‘  generally 
expresses  his  opinions.’  Before  we  read 
the  observations  of  our  esteemed  friend, 
the  Reformer  editor,  our  paragraphs  below 
were  already  in  type  as  the  third  part  of 
our  review  of  Dr  Chitamber’s  book  which 
reached  us  from  the  author  on  October  12 
and  we  believe  they  represent  the  position 
held  by  the  vast  majority  of  missionaries 
in  India. 

Gandhip’s  Help  to  Christian  Missions 

(  2  )  Though  Gandhiji’s  personal  rela¬ 
tion  to  Jesus  Christ  must  be  pronounced 
sadly  defective,  yet  we  wish  to  acknow¬ 
ledge,  as  heartily  as  we  know  how,  the  fact 
that  Gandhiji  has  rendered  to  Christian 
Missions  and  the  Indian  Christian  Church 
a  priceless  service  in  two  directions  re¬ 
garding  the  presentation  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
India.  The  first  service  is  that  missionaries 
and  Indian  Christian  leaders  have  been  led 
to  a  new  and  widespread  self-examination 
concerning  their  motives  and  methods 
by  bis  repeated  protests,  especially  in  early 
1930,  against  what  Gandhiji  and  other 
Indian  leaders  call  ‘  proselytization,  ’  by 
which  they  have  chiefly  meant  the  method 
of  aiming  at  greater  numbers  for  mere 
numbers’  sake,  apart  from  a  real  change 
in  personal  conviction  and  character. 
How  intensive  Christian  self-examina¬ 
tion  has  been  was  borne  witness  to  by 
the  able  Brahmo  Samaj  organ  of  Cal¬ 
cutta,  The  Indian  Messenger,  sometime  ago 
when  it  stated  that  the  leaders  of  no  other 
religious  movement  subjected  themselves 
to  such  remorseless  introspection  as  did 
Christian  missionaries.  On  this  question 
of  8  proselytization  ’  we  make  bold  to  say 
that,  because  of  their  profound  respect  for 
Gandhiji  and  others  who  h&vG  made  this 
protest,  the  leaders  of  the  Christian  Move¬ 
ment  have  in  God’s  sight  very  thoroughly 
investigated  'this  whole  question  and  have 
resolved  that,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  there 
shall- be  no  ground  for  this  protest,  but  that 
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they  will  ever  base  their  appeal  on  per¬ 
sonal  religious  conviction  and  make  their 
chief  aim  the  producing  ofChristlike  charac¬ 
ter  in  those  they  meet,  leaving  the  question 
of  numbers  to  settle  itself.  We  believe 
also  the  Christian  Movement  has  been  led 
during  this  self-examination  to  conclude 
that  there  has  been  much  less  of  this  ‘  pro¬ 
selytizing  ’  spirit  of  late  than  has  been 
supposed.  Nevertheless  they  are  deeply 
grateful  to  Gandhiji  and  others  for  every 
reminder  of  the  unsparing  condemnation 
by  Jesus  Himself  of  the  spirit  that  aims 
at  making  ‘a  single  proselyte’  (St.  Matthew 
xxiii.  15).  They  are  also  deeply  grateful 
for  every  reminder  that  Christian  people, 
both  in  India  and  in  those  lands  whence 
missionaries  are  sent  to  India,  must 
always  live  the  things  they  teach,  for  this 
is  one  of  the  supreme  lessons  of  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  Himself, 
that  His  life  and  character  supplied  the 
crowning  illustrations  of  what  H.e  said. 

Jesus  as  Personal  &  Social  Dynamic 

( 3  )  The  second  notable  service  to  the 
Christian  Movement  in  India  resulting 
from  the  protest  by  Gandhiji  and  others 
against  ‘  proselytization  ’  is  that  it  has 
deepened  a  threefold  resolve  on  the  part  of 
Christian  workers.  First ,  these  have  come 
to  realize  as  never  before  that,  so  far  from 
the  noble  protest  regarding  ‘  proselytizing  ’ 
having  the  effect  of  silencing  their  testi¬ 
mony  regarding  Jesus  Christ,  either  in 
hospitals  or  in  educational  institutions  or 
in  literature,  this  protest  has  enabled  them 
to  see  more  clearly  that  to  ensure  quality 
and  depth  of  religious  conviction  and 
moral  character,  they  must  present  Jesus  to 
the  mind  of  India  even  more  systemati¬ 
cally  than  ever.  For  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
very  consummation  of  the  message  they 
have  come  to  India  to  give,  the  very  soul 
and  inspiration  of  all  the  reforms  they 
wish  to  help  forward,  the  proved  dynamic 
of  Indian  uplift  wherever  He  is  fully 
accepted;  and  to  share  with  every  other 
individual  the  peace  and  power  Jesus 
gives  is  therefore  their  greatest  joy  and 
privilege.  They  are  equally  resolved  that 
it  shall  be  Jesus  and  not  Western  civiliza¬ 
tion  or  even  Western  Christianity  that 
they  will  present,  for  they  increasingly 
believe  that  Jesus  can  purify  and  use 
India’s  own  culture; just  as  they  are  grow- 
iagly  convinced  He  can  best  establish  His 
Kingdom  amongst  any  people  on  the  basis 
of  their  own  self-governing  institutions, 
while  foreign  rule,  however  beneficent, 
might  hinder  that  Kingdom.  All  this 
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means  that  Christian  workers  are  fully 
resolved  to  introduce  India  to  Jesus  Christ 
Himself,  without  any  sort  of  obstruction 
between,  so  that  India  may  have  the 
supreme  joy  of  His  fellowship  What 
they  cannot  possibly  agree  to  is  the  religious 
swadeshi  to  which  Gandhiji  has  so  deeply 
committed  himself,  that  any  nations 
existing  faith  is  necessarily  good  enough, 
for  that  would  keep  men  from  accepting 
the  supreme  gift  of  Life  from  Him  Who 
said  4  I  came  that  they  may  have  life  and 
have  it  to  the  full.  ’  This  is  a  question  ot 
life,  which  all  men  need. 

Missionaries  and  Indian  ©allure 

(4)  Anol her  resolve  that  has  been  deepen¬ 
ed  among  the  Christian  forces  in  India  is 
to  avoid  ‘  the  rootlessness  and  consequent 
fruitlessness  of  a  religion  not.  related  to 
the  religious  and  cultural  heritage  of  the 
people.’  This  is  the  recent  phrase  of  that 
line  spirit,  Mr.  O.  Xandaswami  Chetty  of 
Madras,  who  claims  to  5  have  shown  that 
it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be  a  believer  in 
Jesus  and  at  the  same  time  live  in  Hindu 
society.’  Of  this  possibility  there  are 
other  encouraging  instances  in  this  new 
day  of  ours,  and  along  with  the  distinctive 
work  of  such  men  as  the  late  Dr  Farquhar 
and  others,  missionaries  and  Indian 
Christians  have  increasingly  striven  to 
bring  to  an  end  what  Mr.  Chetty  calls  The 
u  n-relatedness  of  Jesus  to  the  heritage  of 
India.’  The  pages  of  the  Dayanodaya  have 
made  their  humble  contribution  in  this 
direction,  and  in  editing  a  series  like  the 
‘Poet-Saints  of  Maharashtra  ’  and  in  read¬ 
ing  such  books,  we  ourselves  and  our  mis¬ 
sionary  friends  tn  the  M-arathi-sps..kmg  1 
country  are  giving  clear  proof  to  Gandhiji 
and  those  who  think  with  him  that  we  are 
resolved  to  treat  the  religions  of  India 
with  the  prof oundest  respect  and  reverence,  ‘ 
showing  as  these  religions  do  that  among  ; 
the  nations  ‘God  left  not  Himself  without  , 
witness’  (  Acts  xiv.  16-17  ).  But  webalieve  I 
with  the  Brahmc  Samaj  organ,  The  Indian  i 
Messenger,  when  on  October  7  it  said,  ‘India  I 
does  require  a  dynamic  religion,  no  doubt.’  j 
According  to  Gandhiji,  however,  ‘  India 
stands  in  no  need  of  conversion  from  one  I 
faith  to  another.’  Over  against  these  words  ' 
are  to  he  placed  Gandhiji’s  supreme  aim  of  ! 
'purifying  Hinduism  ’  mentioned  in  so  i 
many  speeches  the  past  few  years.  This, 
says  Bishop  Chitamber,  4  is  an  admission 
of  the  fact  that  Hinduism  as  such  does 
not  contain  much  hope  for  the  betterment  ' 
of  the  country.’  While  Gandhiji  emphasizes 
the  necessary  reform  of  Hinduism,  mission¬ 
aries  emphasize  the  personal  reform  and  i 
regeneration  of  Hindus.  Both  these  ! 
•emphases  are  necessary,  for  there  is  very 
much  in  India  that  missionaries  admire. 
Definiteness  of  the  ©hristian  Message 

(5)  A  fhird  resolve  that  has  been  confirmed 
and  strengthened  among  India’s  Christian 
forces  is  the  resolve  to  set  forth  more  con¬ 
vincingly  and  constantly  than  ever  before 
the  pre-eminence  and  uniqueness  of  Jesus 
on  every  possible  occasion  and  by  every 
conceivable  method.  That  is,  they  have 
resolved  they  will  in  no  way  be  outmatch¬ 
ed  by  the  zeal  of  either  Hindu  or  Muslim, 
though  they  will  seek  to  show  that  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  is  very  different  both  from 


the  Hindu  who  declares  ‘  a'l  religions  lead  \ 
to  the  same  goal  ’  and  from  the  Muslim  who  | 
too  often  goes  to  the  other  extrema  of  • des -  I 
pising  every  other  religion  but  his  own.  Our  i 
Indian  Bishop,  Dr.  Jaswantrao  Chitambar,  I 
puts  it  well  as  follows: — ‘The  Christian  I 
Church  should  accept  the  challenge  and 
rise  to  the  oocasion  to  proclaim  her  mes-  I 
sage  of  “  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the 
Life,”... .  to  demonstrate  by  her  life  that  • 
in  Jesus  Christ  India’s  problems  will  find  J 
their  solution  and  that  the  Christian  reli-  , 
gion  both  satisfies  and  works.  In  the  words  | 
of  Mahatma  Gandhi :  4i  Practise  (  and 
also  present )  your  Christianity  without 
adulterating  it  or  toning  it  down.”’  The  ( 
slow  unfolding  of  Indian  Christianity 
shows  that  whenever  the  definite  message 
of  Jesus  is  4  toned  down’  the  inevitable 
result  is  that  the  usefulness  of  such  jejune,  | 
4  milk-and-water  *  type  of  Christianity  l 
is  already  compromised  and  can  have  but  ; 
one  end  in  its  absorption  by  that  great  j 
absorber,  the  Hindu  faith. 

Saviourhood  &  Deity  of  Jesus 


(6)  Careful  observation  of  the  journals 
of  various  Churches  and  Missions  in  ' 
India,  of  their  Annual  Reports,  and  by  I 
means  of  many  personal  enquiries  in  con-  j 
vernation  with  trusted  leaders,  Indian  and  I 
non-Indian,  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  | 
that,  apart  from  stray  exceptions  here  and  , 
there,  the  Christian  Movement  in  India  is 
unshakable  in  its  certainty  on  the  one  cen-  j 
tral  point  of  the  Saviourhood  and  Deity  of  1 
Jesus.  In  the  words  of  St  Paul,  the  first 
great  missionary,  1  He  (  Christ )  is  the  like 
ness  of  the  unseen  God,  and  all  coheres  in 
Him  -  { Oolossi-jsns  i.  15,  17,  Moffatt )  Tn 
other  words,  Jesus  Ohrist  is  4  the  1  inch-pin  : 
of  the  universe,’  by  means  of  which  all  ; 
things  4  hold  together.’  Or  as  Dr  E.  F. 
Scott  puts  it,  4  In  Christ  we  must  seek  for 
the  ultimate  meaning  of  the  world.’  The 
bearing  of  this  on  present-day  religion,  | 
and  on  the  unshakable  conviction  of  the 
Christian  Movement  in  India  concerning  ; 
Jesus  Christ,  cannot  be  better  expressed 
than  it  was  recently  by  Dean  Lynn  Harold  , 
Hough,  Th.  D.,  D.  D.,  of  Madison.  We  ab-  ' 
breviate  his  words  in  the  following  which  ! 
might  have  come  from  Indian  Christianity, 


so  clear  is  the  note : — 

1  The  thing  of  whioh  St  Paul  was  perfectly  sure, 
was  that  there  had  been  a  Divine  invasion  of 
human  life  in  ths  Person  of  Jesus  Ohrist,  and 
that  the  Christian  religion  was  not  an  aspeot  of 
man’s  quest  for  God,  but  was  God’s  quest  for  men, 
God  in  action  in  Jesus  Christ  for  the  remaking 
of  human  life..  ..Paul  saw  Christ  as  the  very  sec¬ 
ret  of  the  life  of  the  universe  of  which  we  are  a 
part,  the  very  principle  by  whioh  all  things  cohere, 
the  very  actuality  of  the  Divine  in  human  life. 
And  the  Church  of  twenty  centuries  is  essentially 
with  Paul  at  this  point.  The  type  of  hospitality 
which  emasculates  the  Christian  religion  for  the 
sake  of  friendly  contact  with  the  ethnic  faiths 
would  have  made  impossible  the  whole  history  of 
the  triumphs  of  the  Christian  religion  in  the 
world.  Granted  that  there  are  golden  threads  in 
all  the  fabrics  which  represent  the  ethnic  faiths, 
granted  that  the  light  which  has  lighted  every 
man  coming  into  the  world  has  lent  illumination 
at  some  point  to  one  after  another  of  the  great 
religions  of  the  world;  it  remains  true  that  there 
is  a  distinction  between  the  Christian  religion 
and  the  ethnic  faiths  which  is  best  expressed  by 
saying  that  they  represent  man  in  action  search¬ 
ing  for  God,  while  the  Christian  religion  repre¬ 
sents  God  In  action  for  the  salvation  of  man.  If 
the  Christian  Church  should  ever  forget  that,  in 
Christ,  God  comes  into  human  life  as  He  comes 


in  no  other  person,  iu  no  other  plaoe,  and  in  no 
other  way,  the  day  of  creative  power  for  the 
Christian  religion  would  oome  to  au  end.  At  this 
point  there  must  always  be  (we  must  not  be  afraid 
of  the  words)  a  noble  intolerance.  So  it  is  dear 
Paul  believed.  For  this  is  the  heart  oi  what  he 
was  saying  to  the  Colossi It  reminds  us  of 
the  day  when  the  great  Athanasius  in  the  midst 
of  a  similar  battle  cried  out:  "Our  allis  at  stake."' 

J.  F.  E. 


UNITED  WEEK  OF  WITNESS  AT 
NAGPUR 

4  These  are  busy  and  hopeful  days  in 
Nagpur,  ’  writes  a  valued  Nagpur  corres¬ 
pondent.  Dr  Stanley  Jones  is  here  for  an 
eight  days  ’  mission  and  his  meetings  are 
proving  attractive  and  helpful,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  attraction  of  an  Assembly 
election  and  the  Diwali  holidays.  After 
Dr.  Jones  leaves,  we  pass  on  to  a  United 
Week  of  Witness,  in  whioh  all  the  Chur¬ 
ches  in  Nagpur  are  taking  part,  and  in 
which  we  expect  to  have  the  services  of 
the  Bishop  of  Dornakal,  Dr  Yohan  Masih, 
Mr  Erskine  Scott  and  others.  The  dates 
are  from  November  24  to  December  3. 
Kindly  invite  your  readers  to  remember 
this  special  effort  in  prayer.  ’  We  not 
only  do  so,  but  we  would  urge  that 
Nagpur’s  example  of  a  ‘United  Week  of 
Witness’  is  eminently  worth  imitating 
in  other  centres. 


NAGPADA  NEIGHBOURHOOD 
HOUSE  LECTURES 

Wehrari.ily  congratulate  thestaff  at  the 
Nagpada  Neighbourhood  House, .  Bombay 
ou  the  successful  beginning  of  a  new 
series  of  eleven  lectures  on  ‘  The  Munici¬ 
pality  at  Work.’  The  first  was  delivered 
on  Tuesday  evening,  Nov  13,  by  Mr 
Hoosenally  M.  Rahimtoolah,  the  Mayor 
of  Bombay,  Dr  Clifford  Manshardt  very 
fittingly  taking  the  chair.  The  subject  for 
the  evening  was  ‘  The  Corporation  :  What 
it  is,  How  it  Works,  and  What  it  Does.  ’ 
The  Mayor  of  the  City  traced  the  history 
of  the  Bombay  Municipal  Corporation 
since  its  creation  by  Act  III  of  1873, 
and  showed  that  the  number  of 
popular  representatives  appointed  at 
Municipal  elections  was  86,  Government 
,  nominations  18  and  the  total  strength 
L12.  We  have  ourselves  always  held  that 
the  Bombay  Municipality,  which  deals  so 
efficiently  with  over  a  million  people,  is 
the  finest  example  of  self-government  in 
India  and  China,  two  lands  which  comprise 
nearly  half  the  population  of  the  globe. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  following  observa¬ 
tions  of  Bombay’s  Mayo- 

•  One  remarkable  feature  of  the  working  of  the 
Corporation  was  that  unlike  other  municipalities 
there  was  very  little  Government  interference  or 
control  The  municipality  was  practically  an 
autonomous  body.  Very  often  oritioisms  were 
levelled  against  the  Corporation  by  those  who 
knew  vary  little  about  its  working.  He  attributed 
that  to  the  lack  of  information  the  public  got 
about  the  nature  of  the  Corporation's  functions. 
The  Commissioner  is  appointed  by  Government 
for  three  years.  He  oan  be  removed  from  office 
if  64  Councillors  veto  on  that  behalf. 

Along  with  this  series,  another  useful 
series  of  lectures  is  being  delivered  on 
Thursday  evenings  on  ‘Some  Recent  Books 
I  Have  Found  Interesting.’ 
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Indwelt 

By  Opal  Leonore  Gibbs 

ART  thou  a  Christian?  Then  dose  in 
thine  heart 

Abideth  the  Heavenly  Dove  ; 

In  church  or  at  home,  in  the  field  or  the  mart, 
The  name  of  Him  ever  is  Love. 

But  still  is  there  some  chambered  habit  of  sin 
That  no  other  eye  can  see  ? 

Oh,  the  question  is  not — Dost  thou  have 
Him  within? 

But — Does  He  have  all  of  thee? 

How  Escape  God's  Wrath 

Only  God  can  save  us  from  God. 
We  all  know  that  only  God  can  save  us 
from  Satan.  But  there  is  some  one  more 
to  be  feared  than  Satan,  and  it  is  God 
himself.  Our  Lord  warned:  “And  fear 
not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are 
not  able  to  kill  the  soul:  but  rather  fear 
him  which  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul 
and  body  in  hell”  (Matt.  10:28).  John 
wrote:  "He  that  believeth  on  the  Son 
hath  everlasting  life:  and  he  that  be¬ 
lieveth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life; 
but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him” 
(John  3: 36) .  And  Paul:  “For  the  wrath 
of  God  is  revealed  Jrom  heaven  against 
all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of 
men”  (Rom.  1:18).  The  same  dread 
warning  is  given  repeatedly  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures:  “It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  living  God.  .  .  .  For 
our  God  is  a  consuming  fire”  (Heb.  10:31; 
12:29).  But  the  grace  of  God  can  turn 
this  well-founded  terror  into  unspeak¬ 
able  joy.  “The  wages  of  sin  is  death,” 
both  the  first  and  the  second  death,  phys¬ 
ical  and  spiritual,  temporal  and  eternal; 
“but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord”  (Rom. 
6:23).  God’s  necessary  and  righteous 
and  eternal  wrath  against  sin  and  unre¬ 


pentant  sinners  is  inexpressibly  great. 
But  God’s  grace  is  inexpressibly  greater. 
“Where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much 
more  abound”  (Rom.  5:20).  Only  the 
grace  of  God  can  save  us  from  the  wrath 
of  God.  And  “behold,  now  is  the  day  of 
salvation”  (2  Cor.  6: 2) . 

A  Backslider’s  Prayer 

Christians  can  be  kept  from  sinning 
—  and  Christians  can  sin.  And  what 
Christian  has  not  sinned?  The  Christian 
suffers  more  in  spirit  from  sinning  than 
the  unsaved  person  does,  for  Christ  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  indwell  the  believer.  The 
Psalms  contain  many  passages  express¬ 
ing  the  sorrow  of  the  sinning  believer, 
and  pleading  with  God  for  forgiveness 
and  restoration.  Psalm  39,  written  by 
David,  is  one  of  these.  He  tells  of  his 
determination  not  to  sin,  yet  he  cries 
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THERE  are  Temples  of  Religion  at 
both  the  New  York  World’s  Fair 
and  the  Golden  Gate  International 
Exposition  at  San  Francisco.  Around 
the  “Temple  of  Religion  and  Tower  of 
Peace”  at  the  Golden  Gate  Exposition  is 
a  Holy  Land  garden,  that  is,  a  garden 
in  which  are  found  all  the  plants  and 
trees  of  the  Holy  Land  which  grow  at 
present  in  California.  Through  this  gar¬ 
den  run  three  paths,  the  Path  of  Peace 
and  Paths  of  Faith  and  of  Love. 

“All  faiths  believing  in  the  Fatherhood 
of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  man,” 
we  are  told,  were  invited.  A  committee 
of  architects,  representing  the  Christian 
Science,  Jewish,  Mormon,  Salvation 
Army,  and  Protestant  banners  planned 
the  edifice.  Rabbi  Coffee,  chairman  of 
the  sponsoring  committee,  felt  that  San 
Francisco,  being  a  new  city,  would  not 
be  “hidebound  theologically.” 

The  circular  telling  of  the  Temple 
said  that  “within  many  faiths  will 
merge  in  activities,  including  a  restau¬ 
rant  and  day-nursery  facilities  for  chil¬ 
dren;  great  religious  leaders,  dramatic 
productions,  and  music  in  an  auditorium; 
historical  and  archeological  displays  in 
Biblical  tempo  (sic),  and  separate  pres¬ 
entations  by  the  creeds  represented.” 

It  is  cause  for  thanksgiving  that 
there  are,  both  in  New  York  and  in  San 
Francisco,  groups  of  Christian  men  who 
are  not  deceived  by  any  potpourri  of 
false  creeds,  and  who  not  only  have  re- 


out  to  God,  “Deliver  me  from  all  my 
transgressions.”  He  does  not  want  to  be 
“the  reproach  of  the  foolish,”  as  the  sin¬ 
ning  Christian  is.  The  Psalm  ends  with 
what  may  well  be  the  prayer  of  an  old 
Christian  who  has  sadly  failed  but  who 
longs  for  deliverance,  restoration,  and 
victory:  “O  spare  me,  that  I  may  re¬ 
cover  strength,  before  I  go  hence,  and  be 
no  more.”  God  is  abundantly  able  to 
hear  and  answer  that  prayer,  whether 
from  the  lips  of ’David  or  from  any  child 
of  His  today.  Satan  is  quick  to  taunt 
us  with  the  failure  of  our  life;  but  we 
have  a  wonderful  Saviour  who  answers: 
“I  will  restore  to  you  the  years  that  the 
locust  hath  eaten”  (Joel  2:25).  God  re¬ 
joices  to  have  us  turn  to  him,  whether 
for  the  first  time  or  for  the  ten  thou¬ 
sandth  time;  and  it  is  never  too  late  for 
God  to  deal  with  us  in  forgiveness  and 
restoration  “exceeding  abundantly  above 
all  that  we  ask  or  think." 
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fused  steadfastly  to  join  with  them,  but 
are  giving  an  uncompromising  testimony 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  only 
Gospel  of  salvation  for  lost  sinners  in 
his  shed  blood,  death,  and  resurrection. 
The  New  York  World’s  Fair  Gospel  Cam¬ 
paign  (109-40  One  Hundred  and  Seventy- 
fifth  St.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.)  is  conducting 
meetings  throughout  the  spring,  summer, 
and  autumn:  The  Fundamentalist  Fel¬ 
lowship  of  Greater  New  York,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Calvary  Baptist  Church 
(123  West  Fifty-Seventh  St.)  will  hold 
continuous  Gospel  services  at  Calvary 
Church.  The  Christian  Business  Men’s 
Committee  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Region  is  holding  several  evangelistic 
meetings  every  day  in  their  own  build¬ 
ing  erected  on  Treasure  Island,  as  re¬ 
ported  in  Mr.  Gordon’s  Survey  in  The 
Sunday  School  Times  of  April  8. 

The  sanest  judgment  on  creedless  tem¬ 
ples  or  congresses  of  religion  is  a  letter 
in  which  the  late  Professor  Frederic 
Godet  replied  to  the  Abb6  Charbonnel. 
M.  Charbonnel  had  invited  him  to  take 
part  in  a  proposed  Congress  of  Religions 
at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900.  This 
letter  appears  in  M.  Philippe  Godet’s 
Memoir  of  his  distinguished  father. 

Neuchatel,  December  1,  1896. 

Sir: 

On  the  one  hand,  I  am  in  full  accord 
with  the  promoters  of  the  Congress  in 
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recognizing  that  the  religious  function 
is  an  inherent  element  of  the  human 
soul,  its  deepest  element  in  fact,  which 
alone  makes  it  truly  human  and  distin¬ 
guishes  it  from  the  soul  of  the  animal. 
I  can  then  only  approve  of  the  thought 
of  the  public  manifestation  of  a  fact  so 
important,  of  the  loud  publication  of  the 
name  of  God,  so  forgotten  in  the  great 
coming  Vanity  Fair  of  the  transient  and 
temporal. 

On  the  other  hand,  is  not  such  a  dem¬ 
onstration  exposed  to  certain  dangers? 
The  principal  one,  although  foreseen  and 
announced  beforehand,  was  not  wholly 
avoided  in  Chicago  (World’s  Fair,  1893). 
In  seeking  a  common  base  for  different 
religions  one  can  easily  be  led  to  efface 
the  line  of  demarcation  which  separates 
the  purely  natural  ones  from  the  single 
one  which  rests  on  divine  facts.  .  .  . 

Thus  in  Chicago  the  sessions  were 
opened  by  an  act  which  implied  the 
more  or  less  complete  identity  of  the 
religious  life  in  general  with  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life.  They  solemnly  recited,  in  an 
assembly  in  which  even  pagans  were 
members,  the  prayer  that  Jesus  put  on 
the  lips  of  his  disciples,  as  if  it  ex¬ 
pressed  the  natural  sentiments  of  every 
heart,  of  the  ancestor  worshiper,  the 
worshiper  of  fetishes,  the  fire  and  sun 
worshipers,  the  venerator  of  Buddha 
who  ever  enters  on  fresh  lives  without 
ever  attaining,  the  follower  of  Brahma, 
the  infinite  and  unconscious  being 
whence  all  comes  and  to  whom  all  re¬ 
turns.  They  put,  I  say,  on  the  lips  of 
the  worshipers  of  such  divinities  the 
prayer  in  which  the  heart  of  Jesus 
poured  out  the  holiest  aspirations,  the 
prayer  in  which,  with  filial  tenderness, 
he  put  in  the  first  place  the  interests 
of  his  Father,  the  glory  of  his  Name,  and 
the  coming  of  his  Kingdom. 

Why  have  they  not  realized  that  to 
have  any  truth  such  a  prayer  presup¬ 
poses  hearts  in  communion  with  the 
heart  of  the  Son?  .  .  . 

I  have  still  another  hesitation  which 
is  suggested  to  me  by  all  that  I  have 
read  and  heard  concerning  the  Congress 
which  is  in  preparation.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  certain  quarters,  precisely  in 
fact  among  those  who  will  have  the  new 
assembly  in  charge,  a  strange  abuse  is 
made  of  the  idea  of  the  Fatherhood  of 
God,  as  if  this  were  a  point  upon  which 
all  hearts  could  unite. 

One  appears  to  think  that  all  men,  by 
this  fact  alone  that  they  are  God’s  crea¬ 
tion,  can  also  be  thought  of  as  his 
children  and  appeal  to  him  as  their 
Father.  .  .  . 

The  Scriptures  are  far  from  speaking 
of  all  men  as  if  they  were  all  children 
of  God.  One  must  not  forget  a  little  fact 
which  has  its  importance  in  human  life 
and  of  which  one  appears  not  to  take 
account,  namely  the  fact  of  sin.  This 
certainly  is  not  without  its  influence  on 
the  relation  between  man  and  the  holy 
and  righteous  God  who  cannot  endure 
forever  the  sight  of  evil.  Saint  Paul  said, 
in  speaking  of  himself  as  Jew  and  of  the 
pagans  converted  by  him,  “We  all  .  .  . 
were  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath” 
(Eph.  2:3).  Jesus  attached  to  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  children  of  God  certain  moral  con¬ 
ditions,  “Blessed  are  the  peacemakers: 
for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of 
God.”  He  added,  "Love  your  enemies; 
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bless  them  that  curse  you  .  .  .  that  ye 
may  become  [not  be,  as  the  old  versions 
say]  the  children  of  your  Father.”  In 
Judgment  of  Jesus,  then,  one  must  have 
the  character  of  a  love  like  his  to  be 
honored  with  the  title  of  child  of  God. 
One  is  not  so  by  nature,  one  becomes  so 
only  by  the  moral  renewal  which  assim¬ 
ilates  us  to  the  holy,  divine  nature.  It 
is  a  gift  of  God’s  grace  conferred  on  cer¬ 
tain  conditions.  .  .  . 

One  must  remember  this  truth,  which 
is  as  immutable  as  the  very  holiness  of 
God,  and  one  must  be  on  one’s  guard 
against  making  all  Christianity  synony¬ 
mous,  as  many  do  at  present,  with  a  be¬ 
lief  in  the  divine  paternity  and  of  seek¬ 
ing  here  the  center  for  the  rallying  of  all 
religions.  This  center  is  not  behind:  it 
is  in  front.  It  is  not  in  the  fact  of  cre¬ 
ation:  it  will  be  in  that  of  redemption. 
It  was  from  the  top  of  Golgotha  that 
Jesus  promised  to  draw  all  men  unto 
him.  It  is  there  that  we  must  try  to 
bring  them.  It  is  there  that  they  will 


Did  Christ  Pray  to  Himself? 

Several  times  after  preaching  on  the 
Deity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  some  one 
from  the  audience  has  raised  this  ques¬ 
tion,  "If  Jesus  Christ  was  God,  why  did 
he  pray  to  himself?"  Or  probably  in  the 
form  of  a  statement,  "Then  Jesus  prayed 
to  himself.” 

I  have  answered  the  objection  this  way: 
Jesus  said  in  Mark  13:32:  “But  of  that 
day  and  that  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no, 
not  the  angels  which  are  in  heaven, 
neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father."  Jesus 
in  his  humanity  limited  himself  to  the 
confines  of  human  nature.  As  man  he 
did  not  know  the  time,  but  as  God  he 
did  know.  He  was  acting  as  a  man,  and 
not  as  God.  Jesus’  prayer  to  God  was 
his  humanity  praying  to  God,  something 
as  we  humans  cry  to  our  heavenly  Father. 
In  his  human  limitations  he  needed  the 
Deity  as  well  as  we  do. 

I  shall  be  mighty  glad  to  have  your 
answer  on  the  question,  and  your  com¬ 
ment  on  my  answer. — A  Pennsylvania 
pastor. 

The  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  one  God  in 
three  Persons,  forbids  any  human  at¬ 
tempt  to  answer  the  question,  Why  did 
Jesus  Christ  pray?  But  of  one  thing  we 
may  be  sure:  he  did  not  pray  to  him¬ 
self.  He  prayed  to  his  heavenly  Father. 
Scripture  settles  this.  The  Son  of  God 
is  God,  —  many  Scriptures  declare  this; 
and  the  heavenly  Father  is  God;  and  God 
the  Son  during  his  earthly  ministry 
prayed  continually  to  God  the  Father. 
We  know  this  is  a  fact  because .  God’s 
Word  tells  us  so;  and  we  do  not  need  to 
understand  the  mystery  involved  in  the 
fact  in  order  to  believe  the  fact. 

But  the  earnest  Pennsylvania  pastor’s 
explanation,  it  is  to  be  feared,  does  not 
explain.  He  seems  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  not  only  during  his  earthly  minis¬ 
try  did  our  Lord  pray  to  the  heavenly 
Father,  when  he  had  temporarily  laid 
aside  his  equality  with  God  and  “emptied 
himself"  (Phil.  2:6,  7),  voluntarily  ac¬ 
cepting  limitations  of  the  humanity  he 
had  taken  upon  himself  in  his  incarna¬ 
tion;  but  also  today,  when  he  has  taken 
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lay  down  each  his  particular  supersti¬ 
tion,  burying  there  the  vain  objects  of 
their  worship.  It  is  out  of  their  recon¬ 
ciliation  with  God,  just  Judge  as  well  as 
Father,  that  will  spring  up  in  all  hearts 
the  sentiment  of  true  fatherhood  and, 
following  that,  the  sentiment  of  human 
fraternity  for  which  we  all  yearn. 

Outside  of  this  great  manifestation  of 
holiness  and  divine  love  one  can  talk 
eloquently  of  divine  paternity  and  hu¬ 
man  brotherhood.  It  will  be  but  verbi¬ 
age  which  will  vanish  in  thin  air.  Faith 
in  the  divine  work  of  Christ  will  alone 
cause  these  great  and  sublime  ideas  to 
take  root  in  hearts,  make  them  penetrate 
to  the  will,  and  then  bear  fruit  in  act. 

This  is  why  the  real  and  practical  con¬ 
gress  of  religions  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  work  of  missions.  Therefore  it  would 
in  my  judgment  greatly  profit  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God  to  consecrate  to  the  heroic 
labors  of  the  missionaries  the  sums 
which  a  parliament  of  religions  would 
require. 


his  glory  again,  having  finished  the  work 
that  his  Father  gave  him  to  do  in  his 
humiliation  as  a  man  among  men,  and 
now  seated  “on  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne  of  the  Majesty  in  the  heavens” 
(Heb.  8:1),  he  continues  to  pray!  For 
“this  man  [the  man  Christ  Jesus],  be¬ 
cause  he  continueth  ever,  hath  an  un¬ 
changeable  priesthood.  Wherefore  he  is 
able  also  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost 
that  come  unto  God  by  him,  seeing  he 
ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for 
them”  (Heb.  7:24,  25). 

Not  only  so,  but  has  not  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  pastor  overlooked  the  fact  that  the 
Holy  Spirit,  who  has  never  become  man 
in  an  incarnation  as  Christ  did,  and  who 
in  God’s  revealed  and  eternal  purposes 
has  never  been  called  upon  to  lay  aside 
his  divine  glory,  also  prays?  We  are 
plainly  told  that  “the  Spirit  also  helpeth 
our  infirmities:  for  we  know  not  what 
we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought:  but 
the  Spirit  himself  maketh  intercession 
for  us  with  groanings  which  cannot  be 
uttered.  ...  He  maketh  intercession  for 
the  saints  according  to  the  will  of  God” 
(Rom.  8:26,  27). 

God  the  Son,  therefore,  not  only 
prayed  to  God  the  Father  during  his 
earthly  ministry  at  the  time  of  his  volun¬ 
tary  humiliation  as  a  man,  but  today  on 
the  throne  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  in 
his  glory,  he  continues  to  pray.  And 
God  the  Holy  Spirit  prays  also.  Why 
should  Christ  who  is  God,  and  why 
should  the  Holy  Spirit  who  is  God,  need 
to  pray?  No  man  can  answer  that  ques¬ 
tion.  As  Spurgeon  said  to  a  young  min¬ 
ister,  “You  must  be  willing  to  let  God 
understand  some  things  that  you  cannot 
understand.”  It  is  quite  useless,  and 
wholly  unprofitable,  to  attempt  to  rea¬ 
son  out  by  our  human  powers  what  God, 
knowing  that  v/e  never  could  reason  it 
out,  has  graciously  revealed.  Let  us 
gladly  believe  the  facts  he  has  declared 
in  his  Word,  and  let  us  leave  the  reasons 
to  him. 
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JULY  3rd  -  11th,  1939,  at  the  SORBONNE 

World  Fellowship  is  the  object  for  which  the  World  Congress  of  Faiths  is  organised. 
And  the  Congress  seeks  to  attain  that  end  by  means  of  religion.  It  does  not  engage  in 
discussions  as  to  the  respective  merits  and  demerits  of  the  different  religions.  Nor  does 
it  make  any  attempt  to  form  a  new  syncretic  faith  out  of  the  existing  religions.  It  expects 
each  member  to  be  loyal  to  his  own  religion  as  to  his  own  country.  But  it  seeks  to  get 
all  to  join  together  in  awakening  and  developing  a  world-loyalty  to  a  world-community. 
The  means  are  religious  but  the  end  is  social — namely,  the  fellowship  of  mankind. 
Meetings  of  the  Congress  have  already  been  held  in  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge 
Universities  in  1936,  1937  and  1938.  Now  the  Fourth  Meeting  is  being  held  in  Paris  in 
the  Sorbonne  from  Monday,  July  3rd,  to  Monday,  July  loth,  1939.  The  French  Govern¬ 
ment  are  warmly  supporting  the  Congress  and  are  helping  to  ensure  its  success  by  securing 
a  proper  representation  from  France  and  her  Colonial  Empire.  The  Rector  of  the 
University  of  Paris  has  promised  to  welcome  the  Congress  to  the  Sorbonne  on  the 
evening  of  July  3rd. 

The  organisers  of  the  Congress  feel  that  the  present  is  an  exactly  fitting  occasion  for 
holding  such  a  meeting  as  will  attract  the  notice  of  the  whole  world.  Crisis  follows 
crisis.  Every  nation  is  uneasy  and  unsettled.  The  sense  of  a  common  humanity  has 
faded  in  men’s  minds.  The  Congress  would  revive  it,  revitalise  it  till  it  becomes  active, 
operative,  and  effective.  For  that  purpose  it  will  bring  Hindus  from  India,  Buddhists 
from  the  Far  East,  Muslims  from  the  Near  East  and  Africa  to  join  with  Jews  and  Christians 
from  Europe  and  America  to  deliver  addresses  on  the  main  problem,  namely  : 

“  How  to  Promote  the  Spirit  of  World-Fellowship  through  Religion  ” 


These  addresses  by  representative  spokesmen  after  delivery  will  be  discussed  both  at 
the  formal  meetings  and  also  at  informal  meetings  where  more  intimate  interchange  of 
views  will  be  possible.  Devotional  meetings  conducted  by  representatives  of  each  religion 
but  open  to  all  members  of  the  Congress  will  open  each  day’s  proceedings.  And  receptions 
by  the  French  Government  and  learned  Societies  are  being  arranged. 

The  official  languages  of  the  Congress  will  be  French  and  English  and  we  look  for  a 
worthy  representation  from  England. 

The  Membership  Fee  of  xos.  admits  to  all  Meetings  at  the  Sorbonne,  Receptions,  etc., 
and  the  following  advance  information  is  given  as  a  guide  for  those  travelling  from 
London.  Those  wishing  to  travel  by  rail  in  other  Continental  countries  should  obtain 
from  us  a  special  card  authorising  the  reduced  fares  in  the  various  countries. 

Travel  from  London 

The  A.C.  “  Holiday  ”  return  ticket  available  17  days  (passport  essential)  from  the  French 
Railways  National  Tourist  Office,  179  Piccadilly,  London,  W.i  (or  Travel  Agencies)  at 
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July  3rd  to  breakfast  July  nth  and  including  sendee  and  taxes  complete  : 
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For  those  who  wish  to  extend  their  stay  to  July  1 5  th  an  excursion  is  proposed  to  Pontigny 
and  the  Bourgogne  (staying  overnight)  and  returning  to  Paris  in  time  for  the  National 
Fete,  July  14th,  with  a  reserved  area  (standing)  for  the  Members  of  the  Congress,  the 
extra  charge,  including  fares,  hotel,  service,  and  taxes  complete  will  be  : 

1st  class  :  £3  4s.  2nd  class  :  £z  16s. 
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TERMS  OF  MEMBERSHIP 


Membership  is  open  to  individuals  and  societies  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  object  stated,  subject 
to  election  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  subscription  for  the  year  1939  shall  be  as  follows  : 

(1)  Members,  10s.  (which  admits  to  all  Meetings  at  the  Sorborme,  Receptions,  etc.). 

(a)  Affiliated  Societies,  1  guinea. 

(3)  Branches,  1  guinea. 

Life  Membership,  so  guineas. 

Friends  of  the  Congress. 

As  subscriptions  do  not  cover  expenses,  some  may  wish  to  make  a  donation  as  a  token  of  goodwill  and 
thus  become  Friends  of  the  Congress. 

Contributions,  which  will  be  warmly  welcomed,  may  be  donated  for  any  of  the  following  purposes  :  (a) 
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APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP 


To  The  Secretary, 

World  Congress  of  Faiths, 

(Address)  36,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.i. 

Please  enrol  me/us  as  a  member  of  the  World  Congress  of  Faiths  for  which  1  enclose  £ . 

I  also  wish  to  become  A  Friend  of  the  Congress  and  enclose  £. . as  a  Donation  for 

(a),  (b).  (c). 

I  wish  to  attend  the  Paris  Congress  and  desire  to  receive  particulars  of  travel  and  hotel  accommodation  as 
soon  as  available.  Please  state  “  yes s>  or  “  no  " . 
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Cheques  should  hs  made  payable  to  “  The  World  Congress  of  Faiths  ”  and  crossed  "  Westminster  Bank ,  Ltd.” 
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